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LETTEE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


lual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Iniititution  for 
the  year  ending  JuTte  30, 1904. 


Smith*)nian  Institution, 
Wmhinffton,  D.  C,  February  27, 1905. 
To  the  Congre»»  of  the  United  Statex: 

111  accordance  with  section  5r»il3  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  to 
submit  to  Congresfi  the  Annual  Report  of  the  operations,  expendi- 
tures, and  condition  of  the  Smithsonian  Intititntion  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1901. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

S,  P.  IjANOLEY, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Hon.  WiujAM  P.  Fhye, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
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1.  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  sessions  of  Decem- 
ber 8, 1903,  and  January  27  and  March  7,  1!MH. 

2.  Report  of  the  executive  committee,  exhibiting  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Institution,  including  a  statement  of  the  Smithson  fund,  and 
i-eeeipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

3.  Annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  giving  an  account  of  the  oixra- 
tions  and  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  June  W, 
1904,  with  statistics  of  exchanges,  etc. 

4.  General  appendix,  comprising  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  mem- 
oirs of  interest  to  collaborators  and  correspondents  of  the  Institu- 
tion, teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 
These  memoirs  relate  chiefly  to  the  calendar  year  1904. 
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of  cliS  dwellings  in  Sandia  Canyon.  New  Mexico. . .   _ -586 

II.  Restoration  of  pneblo  of  Tchirege,  New  Mexico 586 

III-  Ruins  of  pneblo  of  Ginsewa  and  miwiion  of  San  Diego,  New 

Mexico TiBO 

IV.  Fig.  3,  pneblo  mlns,  Honteznma  Mesa,  New  Mexico;  Hg.  3, 

cliff  dwelling,  Montezntna  Mesa.  New  Mexico     _ 5U0 

V.  Fig.  1,  ruins  of  Hnngopavi,  New  Mexico:  fig.  S,  ruins  of  Kink- 

lizhin.  New  Mexico -   .TO4 

VI.  Pig.  1.  mlns  of  Rlnkletsoi.  New  Mexico;  fig.  3,  cliff  dwelling, 

Colorado _  _ 594 

VII-  Caaa  Blanca,  Arizona .ISS 

Vni.  Cliff  dwelling  and  mnmmy  cave.  Canyon  del  Mnerto,  Arizona.  508 

EX.  Cliff  palace.  Mesa  Verde  Park,  Colorado _  BOS 

X.  Fig.  2,  Montezuma  Castle,  Beaver  Creek,  Arizona:  fig.  2,  Casa 

Orand.  Gila  Valley,  Arizona BOS 

XI.  Cliff  dwellings,  Gila  Hot  Springs,  New  Mexico - --  B02 

Paintino  op  Hduam  Bones  Ahono  Amkrican  Aboriuineb  (Hrdlicka): 
Plate  I.  Fig.  1,  modem  female  skntl  with  painted  inscription  and  de- 
coration; fig.  3,  male  sknll,  with  black    designs  on  face 

(colored  plate) - 607 

n.  Fig.  1,  Wasco  sknll,  with  a  discoloration  by  copper  salts;  fig. 
2,  Wasco  skull,  with  colored  cross  over  frontal  bone  (col- 
ored plate) 613 

III.  Maleeltnll  painted  red,  from  Lower  California  (colored  plate)-  616 

SUKG  CONTKIVANCBS  FOB  pKOJKCTriLE  WEAPONS  (KRAUSE): 

Plate  I.  Slings  tor  hurling  weapons  624 

II.  Slings  for  hurling  weapons  634 

III.  Slings  for  hurling  weapons  689 

IV.  Slings  for  burling  weapons  ,  ,  t^rt.X^'^lL'*^ 


Xn  tIBT   OP   PLATES. 

Hatkri&i^  TJskd  to  Write  Upon  (Haire):  ^««- 

Plato  I.  Clay  tablet,  with  lioear  prehistoric  script 6M 

n.  Lachish  caneiform  clay  tablet  _ _ 644 

III.  Babylauian  alabaatar  votive  tablet .  -  <148 

rV.  Moro  school  exercise  inecribed  on  board _ 648 

V.  Hebrew  scroll  of  anbleached  leather 652 

VI.  Fragment  of  Hebrew  manaacript  on  parchment A!I2 

VII.  Hebrew  manoBcript  of  Pentataach  on  vellnm 656 

Vlll.  Ethiopic  manoBcript  of  goapel  of  John  on  parchment- esm 

CRINKBE  ABCHrrECTURB  (BCRHELI.): 

Plate  I.  Sacrificial  hall  of  Yang  Lo.    Peking _ __.  678 

II.  Imperial  ball  of  the  clatiaica.    Pi  Yung  Knng 67(1 

ni.  Memorial  arch  of  marble  and  glazed  terra  cotta.    Paieon 680 

IV.  The  great  altar  of  heaven.    T'ien  T'an 680 

V.  Temple  of  heaven.    Ch'i  Nien  Tien 682 

VI.  Shrine  and  altar  of  ConfocioB,  Peking 682 

Vn.  Garden  pavilion  at  Wan  Sbon  Shan  - ftS4 

VIII.  Lake  at  Wan  Shon  Shan _ 684 

IS.  Hunchback  bridge.    Lo-Ko  Ch'iao 884 

X.  Bronxe  Baddhist  shrine  at  Wan  Shon  Shan .  684 

XI.  "  Porcelain  "  pagoda  at  Yuan-Ming  Ynan 686 

XII.  Pagoda.    Ling  Knang  San BSfi 

XIII.  Bnddhiat  triad.     Interior  of  Lama  temple HS^ 

XIV.  Stupa  of  Bcnlptnred  marble _ 68^ 

XV.  Incarnation  of  a  Bodhisattva.    PaiT'aSm 6H* 

XVI.  Lama  temple  at  Jehol ft# 

XVII.  Five-towered  temple,  near  Peking __ 69; 

XVIII.  Bronze  incense  bnmer  .- 69i 

XIX.  Rained  gateway  of  a  moeqae,  Peking -..      (Iff 

Pkwtbe  and  thr  Eeviv^^l  of  Its  Usk  (Liberty): 

Plate  I.  Fig.  1,  candlestick;  fig.  S,  card  tray 6« 

U.  Fig.  I.biscnit  box;  photograph  frame:  fig.  3,  frait  basket:  fig. 
4,  frame  for  glass  flower  bowl;  fig.  5,  tray  and  Ud  for  glaaa 

bntterbowl _ Oft 

in.  Fig.  1,  liqaenr  set  and  tray;  fig.  2,  two-handled  vase:  fig.  3, 

hot-water  jug -       70 

rV.  Fig.  1,  coffee  pot;  fig.  2,  glass  clar«t  jag;  fig.  3,  beer  tankard, 

■     with  handle 

V.  Fig.  1,  tripod  bowl;  fig.  2,  tray,  with  grip  hands 

VI.  Fig.  1,  entrto  dish  and  cover;  fig.  2,  cigar  box;  fig.  3,  biscuit 

box 

Camhos  (Davenport): 

Plate  I.  Cameo  portrait  of  Angnstus 

II.  Scaraboids  and  select  Greek  gems 

III.  GrfBco-Roman  gems 

IV.  Greek  and  Roman  portraits 

Thr  Projected  New  Baror  Canal  (Sykoss): 

Plate  I.  Map  showing  proposed  route  of  new  Erie  Canal - 

Groror  Gabrirl  Stokes  (Brown): 

Plate  I.  Sir  George  Gabriel  Stokes 

Karl  Albert  von  Zittel  (Sithuchert)  : 

Plate  I.  Karl  Alfred  von  Zittel 

Carl  OEOENBAUitR  (Hertwki): 

Plate  L  Carl  Oegenhauer - .-^ , 
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THE  SKZTHBONIAH  INSTITtmON. 


MEMBERS  EX  OFFICIO  OF  THE    '  ESTABLISHMENT." 


Theodobe  Roo8C\'elt.  Prexiiloiit  of  the  United  StnteH. 

(Vaonnoy),  Vioe-Presldent  ot  tbe  rnlted  Staten, 

MELVIIJ.E  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justiee  or  tbe  Ui)lted  StaTex. 

John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State. 

T..ESI.IE  M.  Shaw.  Secretnrj'  of  the  TreaBory. 

Wii.uAU  H.  TAfT,  Secretary  of  War. 

Priiandeb  C.  K:«o]c.  Attorney-Geneml. 

Hkhbt  C.  Payne,  Poetrnaater-Gcneral. 

William  H.  Moodt,  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy. 

Ethan  Alle:*  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Jaueb  Wilson.  Secretary  of  A^n'icnlture. 

Gdosge  B.  Cobteltou,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I^abor. 


REGENTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

(f.ift  Kiren  on  following  pa^.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


SA1I17EL  P.  Langlev.  Upcrplar)/. 

Director  of  Ihc  Irutttutioit  and  Keeper  of  Ihe  V.  H.  \aH<mal  ituneum. 

Richard  Rathduh,  Asststant  Secretary. 
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REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  IN8TITTTTION. 


By  the  organizing  act  approved  Angust  10,  1846  {Revised  Stat- 
utes, Title  LXXIII.  section  5580).  "The  business  of  the  Institution 
shall  be  conducted  at  the  city  of  Washington  by  a  Board  of  Regents, 
named  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be  composed 
of  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  three 
members  of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, together  with  six  other  persons,  other  than  members  of 
Congress,  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  the  other  four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no  two 
of  the  same  State." 

RFOKyrS   FOR   THE   YKAlt   EMDIKO   JUNE   SO,   im^. 
Tlie  Chief  JoBtloe  of  tlie  United  Stntes : 

MELVILLB'w.  fuller,  elected  (^haneellor  nml  President  of  the  Board. 
Jannarr  9.  1S8!). 
Tbe  Vlee-Prenldent  of  the  United  States  (vaeaney) : 

wrLLlAM  P.  FRVE,  Prenldent  pro  tempore  of  the  Seuate.  ncting  ns  Regent 
United  States  Senators:  Term  eiptns. 

SHELBY  M.  CL'LLOM    (appointed  Mar.  24,  ISS5.  Mar.  28, 

18S9,  Dee.  la  1895.  and  Mar.  7,  1001) Mnr.    3.1907 

ORVILLE  n.  PLATT  (apjKilnted  Jan.  18,  1809.  FeK2;!.l!K«>.   Mnr.    3.  1909 

FRANCIS  M.  COCKRELL  (npfKilnted  Mnr.  7.  1901) __   Mar     3.1906 

HemberK  of  the  House  of  Re[iresentat1veK : 

ROBKKT  R.  HITT  (apiiointed  Anc  11,  18a%  Jan.  J.  1894. 
Dec.  20.  18i»3,  l>ec.  22.  1807,  Jan.  4,  1900.  Dec.  1.1.  IBOl. 

and  Jan.  12.  190*) Dec.  27.1916 

ROBERT  ADAMS.  Jr.    (appiilnted   Dec.  20.    ISWl,   Dec.  22. 

1807.  Jan.  4.  1000.  Dec.  l.f.  1901.  and  Jan.  12,  1904) Dec.  27.  1906 

HUGH  A.  DLNSMOBE  (aiiitolnted  Jan.  4.  1900.  l>c.  13.  1901. 

nnd  Jan.  12,  lOiUi, Dec.  27,1905 

CitiKene  of  n  State : 

JAMES  It.  ANOELL.  of  MIchlfcan  (ap|)otnted  Jan.  19.  1887, 

Jan.  9.  189.1,  nnd  .Tan.  24.  18!KI) _.. Jan.  24.1905 

ANDllEW  D.  WHITE,  of  New  York  (appointed  Feb.  IS.  1888. 

Mnr.  19,  1894.  and  June  2,  1900) June   2,1906 

RICHARD   OLNEY,  of  Massachusetts    (appointed   Jan.   24, 

1900) - Jan.  24.1906 

GEORGE  GRAY,  of  Delaware  (appointed  Jan.  14,  1901) Jan.   14,1907 

Citizens  of  Washlneton  City  : 

JOHN  B.  HENDERSON   (appointed  Jan.  2n,  1892,  Jan.  24. 

1898,  and  Jan.  27,  1904) Jan.  27, 1910 

ALEXANDER   GRAHAM   BELL    (appointed    Jan.   24.    1808, 
and  Jan.  27,  1904) Jan.  27,1910 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Rrticnt*. 

Alexandrb  Graham  Belu 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1904. 


At  a  meeting  held  March  12,  1903,  the  Hoard  of  RegentR  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

Re»olved,  Timt,  In  Rildltloo  to  tbe  preeorlbetl  meeting  held  on  the  fourth  VTM- 
nendaj  in  Janunry,  reinilar  meetings  of  the  Bo.ird  elinll  t>e  held  on  the  Tue>Mla> 
Hfter  the  flrst  Monday  In  December  and  on  the  Otb  day  of  March,  unleHH  that 
date  falls  on  Sunday,  when  the  rotlnwiiit;  Monday  shall  be  autiHtituted. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution.  Die  Board  met  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.  on  December  8,  1303,  and  on  January  27  and  March  7, 
1904. 

BBOTIUIB  HESmrO  OF  DEOEHBEB  8,  1003. 

Present:  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  (Chniicellor)  in  the  chair; 
Senator  S.  M.  Cullom;  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt;  Senator  F.  M.  Cock- 
rell;  Senator  \V,  P.  Frve,  President  pro  tempoi-e  of  the  Senate; 
Representative  Rol»ert  Adams,  jr.;  Representative  Hugh  A.  Dins- 
more:  the  Hon.  Richard  OIney;  the  lion.  John  IJ.  Henderson;  the 
Hon.  George  Gray;  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  and  the  Secretary,  S.  P. 
Jjangley. 

EXCTJSEfi  FOR  NONATTENUANCB. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Angell  and  the  Hon. 
H.  R.  Hitt,  explaining  that  important  engagements  prevented  their 
attendance.  He  stated  also  that  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  was  at  present 
in  Europe. 

MINUTES  OF  PREVIOUS    MEEnNOS. 

The  Secretary  read  in  abstract  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  Jan- 
uary 28  and  March  12,  and,  there  being  no  objection,  they  were 
approved. 

MEW  BinLDtNO  FOR   NATIONAL   MUSEUM. 

The  Secretary  read  a  report  which  showed  that  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, as  required  by  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents  adopted 
March  12,  a  contract  had  been  made,  under  date  of  May  18, 1903,  with 
Alessrs.  Homblower  &  Marshall,  architects,  of  Washington,  D.  C-,  for 
the  necessary  architectural  services. 
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XVI  PBOCEEDIKGS  OP   THE   BOARD   OF   REGENTS. 

SPECIAI,   REPORT  OF  THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  Doctor 
Bell  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  action  of  the  committee,  in  which  he 
included  certain  resolutions  on  which  he  asked  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 

REPORT  OF  8PFX;iAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Chancellor  then  read  at  length  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of 
defining  the  powers  of  the  executive  committee,  and  after  a  discussion, 
participated  in  by  Senator  Piatt,  Doctor  Bell,  Senator  Henderson, 
and  Judge  Gray,  Senator  Henderson  asked  that  the  report  might  lie 
over  until  the  January  meeting. 

The  Chancellor  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  report 
and  the  exhibit  of  the  past  acts  of  the  executive  committee  printed 
and  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Board. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted : 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  report  of  tbe  epecini  comiuUtee,  togettier  witb  Its  exhibit 
be  printed  and  distributed  to  tbe  members  of  tbe  Board  of  It^ents,  and  called 
up  at  the  January  meeting  for  action. 

Besalvei,  That  the  executive  comraitlee's  report,  sa  presented  by  Doctor  Bell, 
be  printed  and  distributed  to  tlie  members  of  tbe  lioai'd  of  Begeuts.  and  called 
up  at  tbe  January  nieetlng  for  iK-tloi). 

COMPILATION    OF   LAWS   AFFIICTINO    SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  compilation  of  laws  which  had  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Cockrell 
at  the  meeting  of  March.  12,  and  adopted  by  the  Board. 

On  motion,  the  manuscript  was  referred  to  Senator  Cockrell  for 
examination  and  decision  as  to  printing. 

REMOVAL  OF   SMITHSON's   REMAtI4S. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  AVilliam  Henry  Bishop, 
United  States  consul  at  (ienoa,  showing  the  need  of  action  in  the 
removal  of  James  Smithson's  remains,  owing  to  the  imminence  of 
the  proposed  demolition  of  the  cemetery  in  which  they  reposed. 

Doctor  Bell  renewed  the  proposition  which  he  made  at  the  last 
meeting  that  the  remains  of  Smithson  lie  brought  to  this  country  at 
his  exiMinse. 

After  further  remarks  Judge  Gray  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted : 

Resolved.  Tbnt  Dr.  A.  Graham  Beli  be  oppolnted  as  a  comniittee  to  take 
charge  of  the  matter  of  tbe  removal  of  the  remnhis  of  -Limes  5!mlthsou  from 
Genoa  to  Wasbirtfrton.  with  tlie  request  that  the  negotiations  and  removal  be 
conducted  quietly  aod  prlvaiely.  -.  . 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   BOARD   OF   REGENTS.  XVII 

Ae«ol[W.  Tbat  upon  tlic  ooik-IusIoii  of  tUia  duty,  all  exiienses  Involved  by  It 
l«  reiiDbureeil  tu  LK>i.-tor  BkII  froui  tlie  TuiuIh  of  tbo  loHtltutlon. 

llie  Board  then  adjourned. 

AmrUAI.  HEBTDTO  OF  JANUARY  37,  1004. 

Present:  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  (Chancellor),  in  the  ohair;  the 
Hon.  S.  M.  Cullom;  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Piatt;  the  Hon.  F.  M.  Cockrell; 
the  Hon.  R.  R.  Hitt;  the  Hon.  Robert  Adams,  jr.;  the  Hon.  Hugh  A- 
Dinsmore;  Dr.  J.  B.  Angcll;  the  Hon.  John  B.  Henderson;  Dr.  A. 
Graham  Bell ;  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  P. 
Langley. 

EXCDSB8   f'OR   NON ATTENDANCE. 

Excuses  for  nonattendance  were  received  from  Senator  Frye  and 
Judge  Gray,  on  account  of  i;:iportant  engagements,  and  from  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White,  who  was  unable  to  attend  owing  to  absence  abroad. 

MINUTES   OF   PREVIOUS   MEETING. 

The  Secretary  read  in  abstract  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
and  there  being  no  objection  they  were  declared  approved. 

REAPPOINTMENT  OF   REGENTS. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  January  12  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  had  reappointed  Representatives  Hitt,  Adams,  and  Dinsmore 
as  Regents  for  two  years ;  and  also  that  Senator  Henderson  and  Dr. 
A.  Graham  Bell  had  been  reappointed  for  a  term  of  si.\  years  by  joint 
resolution  approved  by  the  President  January  27,  1904. 

RESOLUTION    REI^TIVE   TO    INtXlME    AND   EXPENItlTI 'RE. 

Mr.  Hitt,  on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee,  presente<l  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Rcgolred.  That  the  Income  of  the  Institution  for  tUe  Bscal  year  ending  June 
.10.  1905,  be  appropriated  for  the  service  of  the  Institution,  to  he  exi>piided  by 
the  Seeretary,  with  the  ndvlce  of  the  executive  eommlttee,  with  full  dlfwretlou 
oD  ttie  part  of  the  Secretary  an  to  items. 

ANNUA!.   REPORT  OF   THE   SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  which  was  accepted. 

ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE    E.\ECUTIVK   COMMITTEE. 

Senator  Henderson,  chairman,  presented  tiie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  vear  ending  Jnne  30,  1903,  which  Vfts  adopted, 
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XVUI  PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   BOARD   OP   REGENTS. 

ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE   PERMANENT  COMMITTEE. 

Senator  Henderson,  chairman,  reported  upon  the  present  status  of 
the  proposed  bequests  of  Addison  T.  Reid  and  Joseph  White  Sprayue; 
also  concerning  the  will  of  Wallace  C-  Andrews  and  the  condition  of 
the  Hodgkins  and  Avery  funds.  He  further  stated  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  expended,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board,  the  sum  of 
$14^25.02  on  his  experiments  in  mechanical  flight,  from  January  1 
to  December  31, 1903. 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  a  statement  on  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tution, conducted  since  the  date  of  his  annual  report  (June  30,  1903), 
together  with  his  plans  for  future  operations. 

REPORT  OF  THE  8PECIAI,  COMMITTEE. 

The  Chancellor  stated  that  the  next  matter  to  be  disposed  of  was 
the  report  of  the  fipecial  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  defin- 
ing the  duties  of  the  executive  committee,  and  in  this  connection  also 
the  special  report  of  the  executive  committee,  but  suggested  that 
owing  to  lack  of  time  it  might  be  well  to  defer  this  until  the  meeting 
of  March  7  next,  wliich  the  Board  approved. 

REMOVAI,  OF    SMITIISOK's   REMAINS. 

Doctor  Bell's  report  upon  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  Smithson's 
remains  from  Genoa  tn  Washington,  and  their  delivery  to  the  charge 
of  the  Board,  was  next  in  order,  but  the  hour  having  arrived  at  which 
it  was  necessary  for  a  majority  of  the  Kegents  to  leave  for  their  duties 
at  the  Capitol,  the  Board  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  this  evening, 
when  the  report  wonld  I>e  receii'ed  and  considered. 

8  o'clock  p.  m, 

The  Board  resumed  its  meeting  at  the  Institution. 

Present:  The  Hon.  S.  M.  CuUom,  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Piatt,  the  Hon. 
F.  M.  Cockrell,  the  Hon.  R.  li.  Hitf,  the  Hon.  Robert  Adams,  jr.,  the 
Hon.  Hugh  A.  Dinsmore,  the  Hon.  John  B.  Henderson,  the  Hon. 
Richard  Olney,  Dr.  A.  Graham  IJeli,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  P. 
Langley. 

Senator  CuUom  was  invited  to  preside. 

Doctor  Bell  then  read  his  report  in  full,  and  after  discussion  in 
which  certain  changes  were  suggested,  it  was  accepted.  (The  report 
will  be  found  apijended  hereto,  p.  xx.) 

Mr.  Adams  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Rrsolrcfl.  That  tlie  Bonrd  of  Rpgents  desire  to  record  Id  the  mlnute«  ot  the 
InRtltatioii  thelp  profound  appreciation  of  tiie  voiuntary  wervlr*  of  Dr.  Alexan- 
der (jraliam  Bel)  |n  wrHOiially  going  to  (lenon  and  retunUliK  witb  the  remains 

■  1..,,  ,■,.,., 'X-ooglL- 
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ot  James  Smitbaoo,  tliat  tbey  nilKbt  find  a  restlDg  plai?e.  Id  tbe  groundii  of  tlie 
InsUtatlon  he  so  nobly  rounded  "  for  the  increaae  and  dUTuslon  of  knowledge 
nmong  men." 

Some  further  discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  remains,  and  Senator  Piatt  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted : 

Bf»olce^,  Tttat  tbe  Cbancellor  and  tlie  Secretary,  wltb  tbe  members  o[  tbe 
executive  committee,  be  appointed  a  committee  upon  the  question  of  the  final 
dlapoattlon  of  tbe  remains  of  James  Smithaon,  and  of  tbe  monument  to  be 
erected  to  him.  with  power  to  act  In  tbe  entire  matter. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 

BBCnrLAS  KXETZNG  07  KABCH  7,  1004. 

Present:  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  (Chancellor),  in  the  chair;  the 
Hon.  William  P.  P'rye,  the  Hon.  S.  M.  CuUom.  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Piatt, 
the  Hon.  F.  M.  Cockrell,  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Hitt,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Adams,  jr.,  the  Hon.  John  B.  Henderson,  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  and 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley. 

EXCUSES  FOB  NO N ATTENDANCE. 

The  Secretary  presented  excuses  in  writing  for  nonattendance  from 
Judge  Gray,  Doctor  Angell,  and  Mr.  OIney,  on  account  of  engage- 
ments, and  added  that  Mr.  Dinsmore  had  sent  a  message  that  he  wa» 
cninpelled  to  leave  the  city  and  would  not  be  present.  Doctor  White 
was  still  absent  in  Europe. 

MINUTES  OF  PBEVIOtTH  MEETINO. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  in  abstract,  and 
there  being  no  objection,  were  declared  appi-oved, 

REPORT  OF   SPECIAL   COMMITTEE. 

The  Chancellor,  as  chairman,  read  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee ajipointed  to  consider  the  <]nestion  of  defining  the  powers  of 
the  executive  committee. 

The  report  was  very  fully  discussed,  and,  on  motion,  was  adopted. 

SPKCIAI.   REPORT  OF   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Mr,  Bell  read  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  as  presented  by 
him  at  the  meeting  of  December  8, 1903. 

After  discussion  it  was  mo^ed  and  carried  that  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  recommended  by  Doctor  Bell  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

u,y,i,a.l,>C.OOgIC 
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Tile  Chancellor  stated  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
held  Jammry  27,  1904,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

KenolveJ,  That  the  Clianoellor  and  tbe  Secretary,  with  tbe  memhent  ol  the 
executive  committee,  be  appointed  a  committee  upon  the  question  of  tbe  QdhI 
disposition  of  the  remains  of  James  Smlthson  and  of  the  monument  to  be  erecteil 
to  him,  with  power  to  act  In  tbe  entire  matter. 

The  committee  provided  by  the  above  resolution  met  on  March  4, 
1904,  and  after  discussion  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved.  That  a  fitting  tomli  should  be  erected  od  tbe  grounds  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  a  final  resting  place  for  the  body  of  James  Smitbfon,  nod 
that  after  consideration  of  the  character  and  cost  of  such  tomb  Coi^ress  be 
requested  to  make  an  adequate  appropriation  for  It. 

NATIONAL   OALLERY    OF   ART. 

The  Secretary  then  brought  before  the  Board  the  matter  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Mrs,  Harriet  Lane  Johnston,  who  left  a  number  of  paint- 
ings to  the  Corcoran  Galleiy  of  Art  until  a  national  gallery  of  art 
had  been  established  by  the  Oovernmeiit,  The  Corcoran  gallery  had 
declined  the  pictures  under  these  conditions,  and  Mr.  Corcoran  Thorn 
had  communicated  with  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  the  probability 
of  the  Government  establishing  such  a  national  gallery  of  art  under 
the  Institution.  After  discussion,  on  motion  of  Senator  Cullom,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 


APFEHSIZ   TO  PE0CEEDIKG8   OF  BEOENTS. 

REPORT  OF   <X>MMirrEE   OS    TIIK    TRANSFKR   OK    THE    REMAINS   OF    JAMR8 
SMITH  SON   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES, 

To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

GENTUiMEN:  As  the  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing 
to  the  United  States  the  mortal  remains  of  James  Smithson,  (he 
founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  I  beg  to  report  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  my  mission;  and  the  remains  were  handed  over 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  last  Monday,  the  25th  of  January, 
1904. 

I  reached  Genoa,  Italy,  on  the  2"itli  of  December,  1903,  and  next 
day  presented  my  credentials  to  the  American  consul.  Mr,  William 
Henry  Bishop,  and  to  Mr.  iS'oel  Ijces.  for  the  committee  of  the 
British  Burial  Ground  Fund  As-siiciation, 

On  the  29th  of  December  I  made  formal  application  for  the 
remains  of  James  Smithson,  and  on  the  Slst  of  l>ecember  they  were 
delivered  into  my  nistody.     In  accordance  with  thecxpc'B^d  wish 
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of  the  Regents,  the  exhumation  was  effected  quietly  and  privately, 
only  the  American  consul  and  six  other  witnesses  being  present  in 
addition  to  the  workmen  employed. 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  certificate  from  the 
American  consul  describing  the  exhumation : 
Tbe  Consulate  of  the  Umtid  States  of  Amsbica, 

Qenoa,  Ilaiy. 
To  wbom  It  maj'  concern : 

I,  Wllltani  Henry  Blsbop.  consul  of  tbe  United  States  of  America,  do  berebj- 
certtff  tbat  nn  Tbursdaj,  Decciubt-r  31,  190.'[.  at  about  ]l  o'clock  lu  the  morn- 
ing, 1  was  present  at  tbe  opening  of  tbe  grave  known  wltbout  doubt  or  question 
to  be  tbat  of  Jaines  Smitbson,  in  tbe  old  Engllsb  cemetery  of  San  Beiilgno  at 
Genoa,  said  James  Smlthson  bavlng  d1e<l  at  Genoa  In  tbe  year  1820,  and  buving 
been  buried  till  now  in  the  said  cemetery.  Tbat  on  the  opening  of  the  grave 
tbe  remainfl,  conHlstlng  of  little  more  than  tbe  nkeleton,  were  seen  <'lear1r 
eiposed  to  view,  slnoe  no  earth  had  been  thrown  uix>n  the  body,  and  the  wooden 
<-offln  that  contained  It  biid  entirely  fallen  to  decay;  that  nald  renialnn  were 
reverently  removed  from  tbe  grave  and  ]iliK*d  In  a  metal  casket  prepored  lo 
recfive  them;  tbat  the  said  metal  caaket  was  thereupon  sealed  up  necurely 
and  put  in  tbe  mortuary  cliaiiel  of  tbe  cemetery,  as  in  the  custody  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Onibum  Bell,  to  await  his  i-onvenleiice  In  conveying  It  to  America. 

1  further  certify  tbat  there  were  prexent  with  me,  and  witnesses  of  all  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  abore-deacrlbe*!  exhumation,  tbe  following  persons :  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  WnKbingtoii,  1).  C,  especially  commissioned  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  convey  the  remains  of  James  Smitbson  to  the  United 
States:  Mrs.  Alexander  Gmhum  Hell,  his  wife.  Washington,  D.  C;  Noel  I^es, 
e»q.,  Genoa,  Italy,  official  representative  of  tbe  British  Burial  Ground  Fund 
Ai«eaclatlon,  In  which  the  proprietorship  of  the  said  cemetery  of  San  Benigno 
is  vested:  (lino  (.'oppede.  Genoa,  architect  and  engineer,  charged  with  the  work 
of  opening  the  tomb  and  grave  of  tbe  said  James  Sniitbsou,  and  of  removing 
all  the  belongings  of  tbe  said  cemetery  to  tbe  new  site  to  which  it  Is  to  be 
troiiaferred ;  Giovanni  Battlsta  Firpo,  Genoa,  gardener  by  profession  and  paid 
custodian  for  many  years  past  of  the  said  cemetery  and  of  tbe  grave  of  James 
Smitbson.  having  succeeded  his  father  In  tbe  snine  oRlce;  Federico  Guarlnl. 
the  uuintcipnl  guard  deputed  by  tbe  bureau  of  hygiene  to  he  preaeut  on  the  occa- 
sion :  Paolo  I'urodi.  metal  worker  and  chief  undertaker,  lu  transferring  the 
remains  to  tbe  casket  and  soldering  up  the  same. 

Tbat  tbe  above-mentioned  persons  are  all  {lenionally  known  to  me,  and  known 
to  fill  tbe  various  functions  respectively  assigned  to  them  above.  That  they 
bale  consented  to  l>e  sivorn  as  to  the  matters  herein  alleged,  and  that  each  has 
appended  his  signature  hereunto  as  making  oath  to  tbe  truth  of  tbe  statementti, 
so  far  as  each  one  Individually  la  concerned,  above  set  forth. 

Alexander  Graiiau  Bell. 

Mabel  0.  Bell. 

NoEi.  Lees. 

Abcho  Gino  Copfkde. 

G.  B.  FiBPO. 

Fedebico  Ouabinl 

Faoi/>  Pabodi. 
In  teatlmony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and  afltxed  my  seal  of 
office  this  3lBt  day  of  December,  1003. 

[bbau]  William  Hgnbv  Bishop, 

Conaul  of  the  United  8tate»  of  America  at  Oenoa,  Italv- 
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The  above  certificate  of  the  American  consul  was  signed  by  the 
witnesses  named  in  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  cemetery  after  the 
casket  had  been  soldered  up  in  their  presence.  The  witnesses  named 
and  the  workmen  employed  then  stood  around  with  uncovered  heads 
while  the  consul  of  the  United  States  placed  over  the  remains  of 
James  Smithson  the  American  flag. 

The  casket  was  left  in  the  mortuary  chapel  to  await  my  convenience 
in  transporting  it  to  America;  and  Giovanni  Battista  Firpo,  the 
gardener  employed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  the  custodian 
of  the  grave  of  James  Smithson,  was  left  in  charge — he  agreeing  to 
remain  in  the  mortuary  chapel  night  and  day  until  the  removal  of  tlie 
remains. 

On  Saturday,  the  2d  of  January,  1904,  the  foregoing  witnesses 
again  assembled  in  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  cemetery,  and  in  their 
presence  the  metallic  casket  was  placed  within  a  coffin  of  strong  wood. 

Before  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  screwed  down  our  consul,  Mr. 
Bishop,  placed  upon  the  casket  the  seal  of  the  consulate  of  the  United 
States  and  covered  the  casket  with  an  American  flag.  Mrs.  Bell  then 
placed  within  the  coffin  a  wreath  of  leaves  from  the  grave  of  Smith- 
son,  and  all  the  witnesses  contributed  flowers. 

Immediately  before  the  removal  of  the  remains  from  the  mortuary 
chapel  the  following  addresses  were  made : 

SCUABK8   OF    WIIXIAM    DEnSV   BIHHOP,    I 

(On  the  occmalon  of  tbe  removal  cr  tlie  r 
cbapet  t>(  tbe  cemeterr  af  ! 

Db.  ALEXAifDEB  Graha-U  Bell  :  You  arrived  here,  m;  denr  Dr.  Graham  Bell, 
charged  by  the  Smithsoninn  InBtltiitlon  with  the  mission  of  removing  to  W«8h- 
IngtoD  the  remains  of  the  founder  of  that  Institution.  James  Smithson,  who  tkas 
been  burled  till  now  In  the  cemetery  where  we  stand,  since  his  death  at  Genoa 
in  the  year  IS29.  Having  been  invited  by  you  and  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  aid  you  to  what  extent  I  might  be  able  In  this  object,  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  great  pride  and  pleasure  to  me  that  I  hare  l>een  allowed  to  do  so. 

All  the  steps  neoeosary  to  such  removal  have  now  been  taken.  We  have 
received  the  nutttorlzatlon  of  the  governmental  heads  of  the  province,  the  dty. 
and  the  Ilrillsh  Burial  Ground  Fund,  in  which  latter  the  title  to  the  cemetery 
and  the  custody  of  the  grave  of  James  Sniltluion  Is  vested,  and  all  of  these  have 
kindly  coo]>erated  with  ua  in  the  worli. 

The  body  of  James  Smithson  has  now  been  reverently  raised  from  the  earth; 
It  has  l>eeD  placed  In  n  case  securely  sealed,  and  this  case  stands  ready  to  pass 
Into  the  charge  of  tbe  steamship  company  which  will  convey  it  to  New  Torlt. 

I  assure  you  that  It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  real  emotion  that  I  have  Just  Don 
cast  the  Amtrlcan  flag  over  the  body  of  this  illnstrlous  man,  this  noble  bnt  as 
yet  little  known  benefactor,  as  It  \a  on  the  verge  of  beginning  its  Journey  to  tbe 
United  States.  The  Bag  adopts  him  already,  as  it  were,  in  tbe  substance,  for 
our  country,  to  which  he  has  so  long  belonged  in  the  spirit  He  is  now  about 
to  receive  there  a  portion  of  the  outward  veneration  and  homage  he  so  supremely 
inerits,  and  which,  owing  lo  the  modest  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  bis  Inter- 
ment here  In  some  sense  almost  forgotten,  be  bas  never  had.  i 
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Shall  I  admit  that  on  taking  posseaalon  of  juy  post  as  consul  at  Genoa.  I 
<lid  Dot  ^vea  know  who  James  Smithson  was?  I  map  May  that  I  was  surprised 
to  leam  that  l>e  was  burled  at  Genoa:  more  surprined  sUll  that  be  was  an 
Englishman,  who  bad  nerer  even  aet  foot  In  Amerira.  He  left  his  great  bequest 
to  the  Uultetl  Stateti,  ttien  In  its  Infancy,  through  admiring  confidence  In  oar 
fnture.  It  Is  likely  that  luanr,  or  even  most.  Americans  are  In  the  same  condi- 
tion as  was  I  m>-8elf;  for  ociaslon  has  rarely  arisen  for  taking  thought  as  to 
the  i>er9onnlitr  of  the  man.  Happily  this  onenllghtened  condition  of  mind  Is 
about  lo  cease. 

Dr.  Graham  Bell,  I  wish  yon  a  hearty  RodapeM  acrow  the  ocean  with  your 
precious  freight.  Tbe  Anierltvu  people  wilt  retvive  It  with  general  gratiflcatlon. 
and,  through  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution,  will  mmu  delight  to  pay  It  great  hotur. 


Mb.  Consul:  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  eototion  that  I  undertake  the  trans- 
portation uf  the  remains  of  Jamcx  Smlthsoii  from  tbe  cemetery  wberv  they  have 
so  long  reposed  to  their  last  resting  place  in  tbe  I'nited  States. 

On  bebnir  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Instltntlon  allow  me  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Consul, 
for  the  unwearied  zeal  and  care  wltb  which  you  have  given  me  your  asalstance. 
Without  your  active  coo|)eratluii  aud  wltbout  your  personal  symiiatby  It  would 
have  been  diflleult  Indeed  for  me  to  hitve  accomi>hsbed  tbe  object  of  my  mission 

On  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  I  beg  to  thank  you,  too,  Mr.  Noel 
Ijecs.  for  your  courtesy  and  attention;  and  trust  Itiat  you  will  convey  to  His 
Brltisb  Majesty's  consul-general  and  to  the  committee  of  the  British  Churcb 
Burial  Ground  Fund  my  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  tbe  liistitntlon  I  represent 
for  their  ready  assistance  In  furtberlni;  my  mlsitlon. 

The  United  States  of  America  will  provide  in  Washington.  D.  C.  a  suitable 
and  permanent  resting  place  for  tlie  remains  of  l»r  great  benefactor,  James 
Smlthson,  through  tbe  instrumentality  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution — the 
establlsbmeut  created  by  tbe  Government  to  perpetuate  bis  name 


[On  bebalt  ol  tbe  Brlllib  Burtsi  Grouod  Fund  Committee.) 
Dk.  Grahau  Bill:  I  beg  to  thank  you  heartily  for  tbe  words  you  tiave  said 
with  regard  to  the  aid  you  have  received  from  tbe  burial  board  and  myself. 
Although  we  regret  to  lose  tbe  reiimlns  of  James  Smltbson.  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  that  in  the  country  to  wblcb  he  left  his  money,  with  sacb  i^baritable 
intent,  bis  renialns  will  receive  tbe  liotior  and  glory  which  have  so  long  been 
doe  to  tliem,  and  we  must  uiidemtand  that  our  loss  Is  America's  gain.  To  us 
it  will  always  remain  a  pteanant  memory  that,  from  tbe  date  of  bis  burial 
to  the  present  ilay,  we  have  had  In  our  custody  in  this  picturettque  little 
chorcbyard  the  remains  of  a  man  whose  foresight  and  kindness  bave  enabled 
so  many  In  tbe  New  World  lo  benefit 


Upon  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  the  remains  of  James  Smith- 
son  were  transported  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  bteamship  Princess 
Irene,  accompanied  by  the  American  coasul  and  myself.  The  steamer 
left  Genoa  for  New  York  on  the  7th  of  January,  1901,  touching  at 
Naples  and  Gibraltar  on  the  way.  The  American  consul  at  Naples, 
Geoeral  Byington,  contributed  an  American  flag  to  cover  the  wooden 
coffin  containing  the  remains.  T"^  ~i  -,  il  ^ 
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Not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  reception  arrangements  that  were 
being  made  in  the  United  Stat«?i,  I  telegraphed  from  Gibraltar  to  my 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Gilbert  H,  Grosvenor,  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
remains  of  James  Smithson  would  be  received  with  as  much  honor  as 
those  of  John  Howard  Payne. 

After  conferring  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Mr.  Grosvenor  laid  the  substance  of  my  telegram  befoi-e  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  immediately  responded  by 
requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  detail  the  U.  S.  dispatch- 
boat  Dolphin  to  meet  the  Princess  Irene  on  her  arrival  at  quarantine, 
escort  her  to  the  pier  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  then  bring  the  remains 
to  Washington. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  a  squadron  of  United  States  cav- 
alry was  also  detailed  to  escort  the  remains  from  the  iia\'y-yard  to 
their  resting  place  here.  Mr.  Grosvenor  has  made  a  report  to  me  of 
the  correspondence  which  resulted  in  this  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Government,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

As  your  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  tlie  remains 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  I  have  expressed  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  these  acts  of  courtesy,  which  have  given  a 
national  character  to  the  reception  accorded  to  the  remains  of  James 
Smithson  on  their  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

On  Monday,  the  25th  of  January,  lifOi,  I  handed  over,  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  Senator  Frye,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Kegents,  the  remains  of  this  great  benefactor  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  the  fol- 
lowing documents : 

A.  Copy  or  tlie  application  of  your  committee  to  tbe  committee  of  tlie  British 
Fturlal  Ground  Fund  AsBodntion  for  tbe  custody  ot  tbe  remains  at  Jantes  Sniith- 
Min,  with  tbe  reply. 

B.  Copy  of  tbe  application  of  your  committee  to  tlie  prefect  of  tlie  province  ot 
Genoa  for  permlsRlon  to  remove  tbe  remains  of  Jnmea  Smitbson  to  the  I'niteil 
States,  with  a  copy  of  tbe  decree  permitting  sucb  removal. 

C.  Copy  of  a  eertiflcate  mnde  hy  tbe  Uritlsb  consul-general  at  Genoa,  at  tbe 
I'eqnest  of  tbe  municipal  bureau  of  hygiene,  stating  that  no  objection  existed  on 
the  part  of  tbe  British  consulate-general  to  tlie  removal  of  the  remains  of  JiitneK 
Smltbson, 

D.  Certlflcnte  of  tbe  acting  mayor  of  fienoa  tbat  all  the  requirements  of  the 
existing  regulations  on  mortuary  matters  had  lieeii  complied  witb. 

E.  Copy  of  tbe  final  certificate  of  the  AnierlMui  consul,  siven  to  your  commit- 
tee on  board  tbe  steamer  FrlneeM  Irene  as  she  was  about  to  leave  Genoa  for 
New  York, 

F.  Copy  of  letter  from  Lieut.  Commander  J.  11.  Gibbons,  U.  S.  Navy,  deliv- 
ered on  board  the  steamer  Prinecnn  Irrnc  upon  her  arrival  at  quanantlnc. 
notifying  your  committee  of  the  action  ot  the  Navy  Department  In  detailing  the 
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n.  8.  S.  Dolphin  to  conrey  the  r«iuiiins  of  James  Smttbnon  from  New  York  to 
Waabington. 

G.  Ooiiy  of  tlip  remtirbx  of  your  committee  at  tbe  SniitbsoolaD  Inatltatlon 
January  25,  19M,  In  taandiDg  over  the  rematiin  of  JanieH  Rinltbaon  to  Senator 
tYye  aa  tbe  representative  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  togetber  with  tbe  reply  of 
Senator  Frye. 

n.  Copy  of  report  of  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  GrosTenor,  M.  A.,  concerning  tbe  corre- 
HpoDdence  which  resulted  In  tlie  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  transporting  tbe  remains  of  James  Smithson  from  New  York  to  the  Smltb- 
RODlan  Institution  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

I.  Copy  of  telegrams  and  letters  sent  by  your  committee  to  tbe  President  of 
tbe  Daited  States,  and  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  in  acknowledgment  of  Government  courtesies. 

Z.  Statement  of  exjtenses  Incurred  in  tbe  removal  of  tbe  remains  of  James 
Smitbson  to  tbe  United  States. 

I  may  say  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  our 
consul  at  Genoa  that  the  transfer  of  the  remainK  to  the  United  States 
was  eifected  at  all.  Without  his  earnest  and  intelligent  aKsistance  it 
would  have  been  difficult  indeed,  if  not  impossible,  for  nie  to  have 
accomplished  the  object  of  my  mission  abroad.  No  less  than  five  dis- 
tinct permits  had  to  be  obtained  from  different  government  officials 
in  Italy,  besides  a  certificate  from  the  British  consul-general  and  per- 
mission from  the  British  Burial  Ground  Fund  Association.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  official  permits  required  special  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered which  at  first  sight  seemed  insurmoimtable,  but  which  were 
successfully  overcome  by  the  tact  and  ability  of  our  consul  at  Genoa. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
Committee  on  the  Transfer  of  the  Remains  of 

James  Smithson  to  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  S7, 190^. 


Appendix  a. — .Ippffcofion  to  Ihc  cwamiitce  of  the  Britiiih  liuriaJ  Ground  Fund 
AKtncialUm   for   the   ruMody  iif   the.   remoiiin   'if   JanieH   Smithfum,   ir'ilh   the 

EneN  Palace  Hotel, 
ar.tioa.  Dfcomfier  dll,  IW3. 

Deab  Rib  :  1  linve  the  honor  to  re<|ueHt  tiiat  the  remains  of  James  Sniitlison, 
now  renting  In  the  old  cemetery  on  tlie  belicbts  of  San  Beniicno.  be  delivered  to 
me  for  transportation  to  the  United  States. 

By  tbe  will  of  James  Smithson  the  United  States  of  America  l>ecame  his  heir. 
The  Government  of  tbe  I'nited  States  acct-iiteU  the  beiniest ;  and.  in  conformity 
with  tbe  terms  of  the  will  created  In  Washington.  D.  C.  an  establishment  for  the 
iDcrense  and  diffusion  of  Itnowledge  among  men  under  the  title  of  "  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution." 

It  appears  that  an  Immediate  necenslty  exists  for  tbe  removal  of  tbe  remains 
of  this  great  benefactor  of  the  United  States  from  the  cemetery  where  they  have 
so  long  reposed:  and  it  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  tliat  the  body  of  Smitbson 
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should  now  b^  taken  to  America  and  cared  for  permanently  by  the  inatltutton 
which  bears  bis  name. 

Ah   the   authorized   representative   of   the   Smlthaonlnn    Iimlltutlon   fur  this 
pur|K)M^.  I  rwppctfully  Diake  application  for  tbe  custody  of  the  remalnx. 
I  am,  Hir,  yours,  respectfully. 

Ar-EXANOEB  Gbahau  Bei.l. 
Repent  tif  Ihc  Smitkxonian  Inglilution, 
Noel  Lees.  Esq.. 

Core  of  HU  Britannic  Mafeilu'^  CoMut-Oettcral.  for  the  Commlllrr. 

Brilinh  Bwial  Ground  Fund,  Qenoo,  Italy. 


Cabe  of  Hia  Bbitannk!  Majesty's  Cossut^Gesesal, 

Oenoa,  January  2.  IHOi- 
Deab  Sib:  Tour  favor  of  I>eccmber  20.  1903,  to  band.  On  tlw  3lBt  of  tbe 
name  month  tbe  remains  of  Jnmes  Smitbiton.  buried  In  tlie  British  cemetery  at 
San  Benigno  In  this  city,  were  exhumed  In  the  iiresence  of  the  United  States 
consul,  yourself  (representing  tlie  Smithsonian  Institute),  myself,  and  other 
witnesses.  The  remains  were  then  foniinlly  banded  mer  to  you,  and  I  now 
conflrm  the  same  In  this  letter,  understanding  that  tbe  remains  will  be  trnn.* 


■H,  faithfully. 

Noel  Lees, 
(  fccr clary  British  Burial  Orttund  Fund.  Genoa. 


Appendix  B. — Application  to  the  prefect  of  the  province  of  Genoa  for  permli- 
aion  to  remove  tbe  remains  of  JamcH  Smithson  to  the  United  Slaleg,  vnth  a 
copy  of  the  decret^  permitting  guch  rctiiorat- 

[TrBnalalion.} 

Genoa,  December  29,  190S. 
The  undersigned  has  tbe  honor  to  request  your  excellency  to  grant  him  per- 
mission to  remove  from  Genoa  to  Washington.  I.'nited  States  of  America,  tbe 
remains  of  James  Smlthsou.  buried  In  the  English  Frotestnnt  Cemetery  of  San 
Benigno.  ut  Genoa, 
With  great  re8i>e<'t  and  esteem,  the  commissioner  chained  witb  tbe  same, 
Alexamieb  Gbaham  Ueli. 

I'NiTEii  States  Consulate  at  Genoa.  Italy. 

G^MOit.  December  S9,  1903. 
I,  tbe  underslsn«l,  consul  of  tlit-  I'nltPil  States  of  America  at  Genoa,  lierc^y 
certify  that  !>r.  Alexander  Urtihiiiu  Itell  Ih  tlie  |>ersi>ii  duly  authoriiced  by  tbe 
Smithsonian  InHtitntlon.  of  VVnxblngt'in,  to  talie  chart::'  uf  tbe  reuialus  of  James 
KmitliHon  for  tlH'  puri'O'*  of  trausimrtiug  llie  same  to  America. 

[seal.)  Wiij-iAii  Henry  Bishop, 

Cun'ul  of  the  i'nited  8late»  of  .imfricvt. 


[Form  for  authenllcatlon  ot  glgnature-l 

Co.^8!jLAlt  Service.  United  States  of  Amgbica. 

Drcember  29.  1903. 
I.  William  Renry  Bishop,  consul  of  Ibe  United  States  at  Genoa,  Italy,  di; 
hereby  certify  that  the  signature  of  the  Marchese  Garronl,  prefect  of  the  prov 
luce  of  Genoa,  at  the  foot  of  tiie  paper  hereto  jinnexed.  Is  bis  true  and  genuine 
slj.niature,  made  and  acknowledged  In  my  presence,  and  thnt  tbe  snld  Marcbesi 
GnrronI  Is  ]>ersonally  known  to  me. 
In  witness  whereuf  I  bare  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  oC  tbi 
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tootnitate  nt  G«noa,  Ital;.  tbe  day  und  rear  next  above  writtea,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  Stales  the  one  hnndred  and  tweutr-elghth. 
[8EAI.]  William  [Ienby  Bishop. 

Congvl  ot  the  Vnited  Htate*. 

[TranBUIIiJn  of  Ihe  prerecCa  d«rm.] 

ItoYAL  Peetecture  of  Gehoa. 

Tbe  prefect  of  the  province,  npon  the  demnud  of  Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
liearing  In  mind  tbe  certlfii-ate  of  lllneas  and  tbe  eitnict  from  tbe  t-ertlQcate  of 
death  relevant,  ns  bIm  tbe  rei-elpt  No.  786/10641  delivered  by  the  BBoal  reiiiitM- 
of  Geooa.  on  thla  date,  for  the  required  payment  of  the  tin  for  a  goremmental 
lientiit  to  the  amount  of  360  lire. 

Bearing  in  lulnd  tbe  law  concrenilng  the  oare  of  hygiene  and  tbe  public  health 
of  December  22.  18SS,  No.  5849,  series  3,  and  the  regulation  of  ntortuary  affairs 
of  July  2.').  1892 : 

Deerees  that  there  is  autborized,  subject  to  the  observance  of  Ihe  existing 
aaoltary  requirements,  the  trans|x>rtatlou  of  the  remains  of  James  Smithson, 
deceased  of  a  malady  not  contagious,  from  Genoa  to  Waahlngion  (United  States 
of  America). 

Genoa.  December  29.  1903. 

Tbe  prefect.  N.  (jArboni. 

Appendix  C. — Copy  of  d  rrrtificair  ma4e  bv  'A«  Brilisk  oon»vl-general  al  Oeuoa, 
al  Ihe  requegt  of  the  munMjiat  bureau  of  hygiene.  »tating  that  no  objerlion 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  BritUh  (Simulate-general  to  the  removal  of  the 
remain*  of  James  Smithson. 

(TraDiUlloD.I 

CoRsuLATE-GEKeaAL  OF  Gkeat  BarTAin. 

Genoa,  December  30,  IHOS. 
Ttiere  Is  not  hnown  on  the  part  of  this  royal  consul ule-generni  any  reason 
why  the  representatives  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Smithson.  deceased  In  tbe  year  1829, 
should  not  remove  bis  body  from  the  cemetery  of  San  Benigno.  which  has  been 
expropriated. 

[seal.]  Williau  Keene,  Con^ul-Oeneral. 


[Form  for  autbeDlicaliOD  ol  ilgiuture.] 

CoNSL'LAB  Service,  United  States  of  Au^ica. 

Ooioo,  Italy,  January  5.  190^. 
I,  William  Henry  Blsbop,  consul  of  tbe  United  States  at  Genoa,  Italy,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  signature  of  Bernabo  Brea.  acting  mayor  at  (ienoa.  Italy, 
at  tbe  foot  of  the  paper  hereto  annexed,  is  his  true  nnd  genuine  sig:mture.  made 
niHl  acknowledge  in  luy  presence,  and  that  tbe  said  Bernatio  Brea  Is  iiersonaliy 
hnown  to  me. 

In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  n>y  band  and  affixed  tbe  seal  of  tJie 
ooDsttlate  at  Genoa,  Italy,  the  day  and  year  next  ai>ove  written,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  tbe  United  States  tbe  one  hundred  and  twenty -eighth. 
[sEAi.]  Wiu.iAU  Henbv  Bishop, 

CoiiKul  of  the  United  fftates. 

(Translation  of  tbe  mayor's  certlBcatc] 

Cttt  IIaij,  of  Gknoa,  Office  of  IIvoiehe. 
Tbe  mayor  certifies  that  the  body  of  James  Smithson  has  been  inclosed  In  two 
cofflna,  ttie  one  of  sine  and  tbe  other  of  strong  wood,  and  that  there  have  been 
otmerved  througbont  ail  tbe  requirements  of  the  existing  regulatlous  on  mor- 
tuary matters,  articles  31.  32,  3a 
Genoa,  January  4.  1904. 
For  the  tnoyor : 

Berhabo  Bbea,  The  A»ti*tant., 

Xl.oog\c 
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CoNsuLAB  Service.  United  Rtateb  of  Amebica. 

ani'ia.  Italy. 

1.  William  Hpnry  BlHhop.  United  States  (Mnitut  nt  Genoa,  Italy,  bereby  ivrtif}' 
that  ou  DeremlMT  :{1.  l!MKt.  In  my  prweD(«  and  In  that  of  Dr.  AieiaDdfr  Grabani 
Bel)  end  nix  otlier  credible  witui?w>««  wbotie  nunies  are  of  record,  tbe  mortal 
reoialDs  of  James  Smitbson  were  exbumed  from  tbe  EnKlleb  cemetery  on  the 
beiKbtB  of  San  Beulgno.  at  Genoa,  where  tbej  bait  reposed  Hlnee  his  l>ur1ol  Id  Itie 
year  1828,  and  that  tbey  were  placed,  securely  sealed,  and  under  guard  In  the 
mortuary  chai>el  of  the  said  cemetery ;  aod  that,  on  January  2.  1904.  they  were 
delivered,  ac^mpanled  by  Dr.  Graham  Bell  snd  myself,  on  board  the  steamer 
FrinccKg  Irene,  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  to  be  cbnveyed 
to  Washlugton.  D.  C  United  States  of  America,  by  Dr.  .Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
who  had  been  especially  commissioned  hy  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  Wash- 
ington, to  come  to  Genoa  for  that  purpose. 

Given  on  board  the  steamer  Princess  Irene,  about  to  sail  for  New  York,  tblfl 
7th  day  of  January,  lOM. 

[SEAU]  WILLIAU    Ilf^N&Y    BiSHOF. 

Vnitrd  titalex  Consul  at  Oentta,  Itatg. 

Appendix  F.^I^Ilrr  from  Lieut.  Vommander  J.  H.  Qibhont.  V.  S.  KavK.  in 
command  of  the  L'.  H.  8.  Dolphin.  Aelivrred  on  board  the  steamer  Frinre— 
Irene,  notifying  your  etimmittee  of  the  action  of  the  Vary  Department  in 
detailing  the  I'.  &'.  S.  Dolphin  lo  convey  the  remains  of  Jame»  Smithson  from 
New  York  to  Washington. 

U.  S.  S.  Dolphin. 
.Vcio  I'ork.  K.  Y..  January  20,  19<H. 
Sib:  1.  I  have  the  honor  to  Inform  you  that  tlie  Navy  Department  has  ordereil 

the  Dolphin  to  escort  the  Frineets  Irene  to  Iier  pier  at  Iloboten.  after  which  she 

la  to  receive  the  remains  of  the  late  JamcH  Smithson. 

2.  The  commandant  of  tbe  navy-yard.  New  York,  will  send  a  tug  alongside 
the  Princess  Irene  after  she  arrives  at  her  t'ler,  and  has  made  the  necessarj- 
arrangements  with  the  health  and  custom  authorities  so  that  there  will  be  ni 
delay  In  transfenlng  the  remains  to  tlie  Dolphin. 

3.  Tbe  Dolphin  will  anchor  off  tlie  Batteiy  and  remain  there  until  early  day 
light  of  the  next  day  after  tbe  remains  have  been  received  on  t>oard.  when  pin 
will  sail  for  Washington.  D.  C.  In  case  you  wish  to  awonipany  the  remains  ti 
Washington  I  am  authori^ted  to  offer  you  a  jiassnge  <)n  tbe  Dolphin.  It  was  th< 
Intention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Professor  Langley.  ti 
write  to  you  In  r^ard  to  this  matter,  so  that  you  would  receive  the  letter  «l 
quarantine. 

4.  In  case  there  are  to  be  any  passengers  for  tbe  trip  to  Washington  U  I 
requested  that  they  be  on  board  by  midnight  of  tbe  day  on  which  tbe  steame 
arrives.  This  ship  can  lie  i-omniunicated  with  by  telegraph  or  telephone  b; 
addressing  the  dock  de|>artment  office.  t>ler  1.  North  Hiver.  nt  the  Bntterj 
where  there  Is  a  comfortable  l>oat  landing.  A  steam  launch  will  be  at  tbi 
landing  at  Intervals  during  the  day  and  night,  the  last  trip  leaving  the  ship  n 
11.30  p.  m. 

Very  res|)ectrully.  J.  II.  Girbonh. 

Lieulenanl-CMnmander,  V.  S.  Savy.  Ctimmanding. 


Appenrix  G. — Rrmnrku  of  .ilej'aniler  draham  licll  at  the  Smithsonian  In't 
tution  January  2.1  IHUi.  in  handimj  orer  the  remains  of  lames  ftmitlfi 
to  Senator  Fryp  as  the  representalhr  of  the  Boorii  of  Regents,  together  iri( 
the  reply  of  Senator  Frye. 


Mr.  SENAToar  I  have  the  honor  of  handing  over  to  the  Smithsonian  Insi 
tution  tlie  mortal  remains  of  Its  founder,  Jnitu-s  Smithson.  fellow  of  tbe  Hov 
Society  ol  London.  England,  who  died  la  Genoa,  Italy,  ou  the  26th  ot  June.  1^ 
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For  Dearly  WTentj-flve  yearn  the  body  of  Smitbaoii  baa  )aln  In  an  almont 
forgotten  grave  In  tbe  picturesque  little  Britlnli  cemetery  on  tbe  belghtH  ol  Sun 
Benlgnu,  In  Ueiioa.  City  ImprovenientH  bave  now  rendered  ne<?e)«iary  tbe  ex|in>- 
prlatlon  of  tbe  cemetery  and  tbe  removal  of  the  remnliiH:  nnd  at  tbe  Innt  meet- 
ing of  tbe  Board  of  RcgentH  of  tbe  SmItiiiHinlun  Institution  I  was  appointed  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  the  tranafei-  of  tlie  body  of  Smitbson  to  tbe  United 
States. 

Upon  my  arrival  In  Genoa  1  was  afforded  every  pcwslblc  Tacillty  for  the 
accompllBbmeDt  of  my  mlHsiou  by  tbe  provlnelal  and  uinnlclpal  autborltles.  by 
His  British  Majesty's  consul-general  (Mr.  Keenel.  and  by  tlie  committee  of  tbe 
BriClab  Burial  Ground  Fund  Association.  In  wblcli  Is  vested  tbe  ownership  of 
tbe  cemetery,  as  well  as  by  our  own  consul,  ilr.  William  Henry  Bishop,  to 
whom  1  am  indebted  for  Invaluable  assistance. 

On  tbe  31st  of  December.  1003,  tbe  toiub  of  Rnjithson  was  opened  In  my 
presence  as  tbe  representative  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  In  tbe 
presence  of  tbe  American  consul.  Mr.  Bishop,  and  six  other  wltneHses.  The 
remains  of  James  Smftlison  were  reverently  raised  from  the  grave  and  placed 
ill  a  ntetalUc  casket,  over  which  the  consul  of  the  I'lilted  States  cast  the  Amerl- 
can  Bag.  while  the  witnesses  stood  around  with  uncovered  beads. 

The  casket  was  left  In  Ibe  mortuary  chapel  of  tbe  cemetery — securely  sealed 
and  under  guard — until  the  'M  day  of  January.  1!W4,  when  It  was  placed  In  a 
niffin  of  strong  wood,  as  reqalred  by  Italian  law,  .md  was  then  removed  to  the 
Xortti  German  Lloyd  steamship  I'rincein  Irene,  accompanied  by  tbe  American 
<'ooHal  and  myself. 

Tlie  steamer  left  Genoa  on  the  Ttb  of  January;  and  upon  arrival  In  the 
I'nlted  States  the  remains  of  James  Smlthson  were  received  with  national 
honors  by  direction  of  tbe  President  and  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  remains  were  transported  lo  Washington  on  tbe  (T.  8.  dispatch  )>oat 
IHilphin.  and  have  been  escorted  to  tlte  Sniltlisonian  Institution  by  United 
Stateii  cavalry. 

And  now.  Mr.  Senator,  my  mlxslon  Is  ended,  and  I  deliver  Into  your  bands,  as 
tlic  repreKontative  of  the  Itoard  of  Regents  of  tile  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
remaiDB  of  this  great  benefactor  of  tbe  I'nltt^  States. 

BEMAKKS   Of   SENATOB    raVE. 

Sat:  Tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  re^-elves  wiib  profound  gratitude  the 
remains  of  Its  distinguished  fimnder.  Providence,  every  now  and  then,  seems 
to  place  in  tbe  world  a  man  and  liisiilres  him  with  a  pur|>ose  to  elevate  his 
rellow-mcn.  Such  a  man  was  Mr.  Smithaon,  tlie  founder  of  this  Institution. 
Tbe  spirit,  sir,  which  prompted  you  to  such  eaniest  endeavor,  resulting  as  It 
did  In  talilug  these  remains  fn)m  their  resting  place  In  a  country  foreign  to 
liim  and  foreign  to  us.  an<l  brhiKltiK  tbeiu  here,  where  for  so  many  years  we 
bove  enjoyed  the  rich  fruits  of  his  splendbl  lieuefactlon,  your  countrj-men  will 
oppreciate.  Ills  grave  here  will  be  an  incentive  to  earnest,  faithful,  wine,  and 
dieereet  endeavor  to  carry  out  his  lofty  puriioses,  and,  sir.  It  will  be  to  our 
people  a  sacred  spot  while  the  Republic  endures. 


Appbnihx  H.— Report  of  Mr.  Oilbert  H.  Orotvcnor.  M.  A.,  concrmina  the  nir- 
renponitence  trhieh  reguUed  (n  the  eonperaliiin  itf  the  Vnitrd  Ulatix  Ooreni- 
tnenl  In  Irantporlinp  the  remainti  of  Jamen  Utiiilhsmt  from  .Vcir  York  la  the 
Umithmnian  InstHulion  in  Wanhltif/lon.  D.  C. 

Hl'bbabd  MEUoatAL  Haix, 
Wathinffton.  D.  C,  January  «,  iOtl.S. 
Deab  Mr.  Bell:  I  beg  to  submit  tbe  following  reimrt  on  iirrangeinents  for 
tl>e  reception  of  James  Smitbson.     On  January  T  I  re<-elve<l  tlie  following  cable- 
gram from  you : 

"Gehoa,  Januttfti  7,  }9<H^. 

"  GllSBBT  GBOSVEKOB, 

"Memorial  Building.  Sixteenth  and  }f,  Wanhinfflon,  I).  ('. 
"We  bring  Smithson's  remains  steamship  Princeim  Irene,  touching  Naples 
and  Gibraltar.     See  Henderson,  Hltt,  Ijingley  about  formalities  of  landing  and 
transfer  to  Washington. 

"Gaakah  Bei^^^ 
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1  tUereopoD  coneolted  witb  Mr.  Langlef  wbo  essored  me  tbat  all  fomiRlltlM 
w*re  belDg  arranged  so  that  the  reroalnn  might  be  admitted  Into  tblH  coautry 
wItboDt  delay.  On  Sunday.  Janaary  10,  I  cabled  to  you  at  Gibraltar  as 
tulIowH : 


"  GtUEBT    GBOBVENOB." 

On  Monday,  Jnnunry  11,  1  rei-elved  tbe  tollowing  cablegrnin  from  you: 

"G1BBAI.TAS,  January  11,  196^. 
"  Gn^EIT  GBoevE:«oB,  Wa^hiaglon.  I).  C. 

"Hope  SroltbBon'H  remalna  will  be  re<*ived  wItb  aa  mucb  boiior  oa  tboae  of 
Jolm  Howard  Payne.    Notify  me  at  qwirantine  wbat  to  expect 

"GR4RAM   Beix." 

UpoD  receipt  of  tbis  message  I  called  upon  Dr.  S.  P.  liBngley  and  exprenaed 
your  desire  tbut  suitable  bonors  t>e  rendered  James  Smithson  upon  tbe  arriTal 
of  the  remains  In  this  country.  I  then  addressed  the  following  letter  to  tbr 
President  of  Ihe  United  States.  Hon.  Tbeodore  Roosevelt: 

"  HuiutABU  Memoual  Hall. 
"Wanhingtun,  D.  C.  January  11,  190\. 

"  Sn:  Tbe  remninB  of  James  Smitbson,  tbe  founder  of  tbe  Smitbeonlan  Insti- 
tution, are  now  l>eing  brought  to  the  United  States  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Institution.  The  remains  left  Gibraltar  tbi« 
morning  on  the  steamer  pTince»g  Irene,  and  are  due  In  New  Sork  about  the  20tli 
in»tiint  Dr.  Ilrnbam  Bell  bus  cabled  lue  urging  that  the  remains  be  received 
wItb  aa  mucb  tionor  as  tbose  of  Jobn  Howard  Payne.  It  would  seem  moet 
appropriate  that  a  Government  vessel,  n  ship  of  war,  a  revenue  cutter,  or  even 
a  tug,  be  detailed  to  meet  the  Princess  Irene  when  slie  enters  the  harbor  of  New 
York  and  receive  Smitbson's  remalna.  Tbis  olTlclnl  tribute  from  the  American 
nation  seems  doe  a  man  who  bequeuthed  his  entire  fortune  to  a  people  wbom  be 
bad  never  si-en.  As  the  time  Is  urgent  I  take  tbe  liberty  of  addressing  you 
directly,  rather  than  tbrougb  ofllelnl  cbannels.'  I  would  resiiectfully  beg.  In 
case  your  honor  does  not  di*m  It  flttinj;  to  oi-der  detailed  a  vessel  to  welcome 
Smltbson  In  tbe  faartior  of  New  York,  that  1  Itc  so  Informed  at  once.  In  order 
tbat  private  plans  for  pa.ving  honor  to  this  lllustrlouH  benefactor  may  then  be 
carried  out. 

"  I  tieg  to  remain,  most  res[)eclfully, 

"  GiLBtSBT    H.    GMHIVENoa. 

"  Hon.  Theodork  Roosevelt, 

"  Fresiilvnt  of  Ibc  I'uitcd  tHatfs." 

On  Tuesday.  January  12.  I  received  woi-d  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that 
my  re<|uest  for  a  war  ship  had  been  approved  by  tbe  Prealdent,  and  I  was  asked 
to  aend  a  formal  application  for  tbe  detail  of  tbe  Dolphin.  I  tbereupoa  for- 
warded tbe  following  aiq)Iicatlon : 

"Jahuabt  12,  1904. 
'■  Sm:  Pursuant  to  the  request  from  the  SecTPtary  of  the  Navy.  I  beg  herewith 
formally  and  resiject fully  to  iwtltlon  that  the  Dolphin  Ix-  detailed  to  receive  the 
remains  of  James  Smithson,  tbe  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  New 
York  Harl>or  and  convey  them  to  Wnsbington.     1  i«>g  to  remain, 
■'  Most  resjiectfully. 

"  Gu.nEBT  II.  Obosvenor. 
"  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"President  of  the  United  Stales.  Washinffton." 
The  Dolphin  was  thereupon  detailed  and  ordered  to  New  York. 
On  January  IS  I  called  u|>on  the  tablet  of  Staff,  Lieut  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee, 
and  requet^ted  a  military  escort  to  receive  the  remains  of  Jamea  Smltbsoa  vrbeii 
they  reacbwl  this  city,  and  on  January  l!i  forwarded  the  following   formal 
apptlcatiou : 

"Januabt  18,  1904. 
"Sir:  The  remains  of  James  Smithson.  the  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, will  reach  Washington  on  Friday  or  Saturday  of  thla  week.    The  remntns 
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are  to  be  broDgbt  from  New  York  on  tbe  Dolphin,  whlob  was  eepeclally  detailed 
bj-  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Nav;  to  proceed  to  New  York,  receive  tbem  from  tbe 
Princent  Irene,  wbeii  tbe  latter  nbip  arrlvMl  from  Genon,  and  bring  tbem  to 
WsHhington.  Wben  tbe  Dolphin  reacbps  thU  city  tbe  remainx  will  be  conveyed 
witbout  ceremony  to  Onlc  HIM  Cemetery,  wbere  tbry  will  be  deposited  until 
action  Is  taifen  an  to  tbelr  Snal  dlBpiwItlon.  It  would  seem  most  appropriate 
that  au  escort  of  TiO  or  100  cavalrymen  be  detailed  to  accompany  tbe  remains 
from  tbe  dock  to  tbe  cemetery.  I  have  tbe  bonor  to  rcspectfally  request, 
Iberefore.  that  an  escort  be  detailed  for  this  purpose.  For  your  information  I 
1*8  to  inclose  a  copy  of  tbe  letter  addressed  to  the  President,  wblcb  was 
approved  by  bim  and  led  to  tbe  detail  of  the  Dolphin. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  GiLacKT  H.  GaoavKNOB. 
"  Lieut.  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaftxe,  U.  S.  Army. 

"War  Itepartment,  Washinglon,  D.  C." 

On  Januarj'  30  tbe  following:  letter  was  received  from  General  Ctaalfee,  stat- 
ing that  ttte  military  escort  had  been  detailed; 

-Januaby  19,  190*. 
"Sik:  [  have  Just  received  yonr  note  of  Jannary  10.  retinestlng  an  escort  of 
camlry  for  tbe  remains  of  Mr.  Jhuich  Smitbaoo.  tbe  fouoder  of  the  Rmith- 
»onlaa  Instltutlou.  wblcb  are  (o  arrive,  aa  you  say,  on  Friday  or  Saturday  of 
this  week  on  the  Dolphin.  1  have  instructed  tbe  cvmmaading  otbcer  of  Fort 
Myer  to  bold  in  readiness  an  escort  of  50  men.  properly  officered,  and  ao 
artillery  mlsaon  to  convey  the  remains.  In  order  to  give  further  direction  Id 
tills  matter  to  avoid  delay  and  to  inHure  promptne»>.  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  advise  me  of  tbe  time  and  place  the  excort  nhould  be  directed  to  report 
to  receive  tbe  remains.  Will  you  please  make  certain  that  1  am  Informed  of 
this  matter  at  least  twelve  hours  In  advance? 

'■  Very  respectfully,  Adna  R.  CHArrEE. 

"  Licutenanl-General,  Chief  of  Staff. 
"Mr.  GiLBDrr  H.  Gbosvehob, 

"Editor  yatiimal  Geographic  ilagaxine. 

"llHbbard  Memorial  Hall,  Slrlefnlh  onrf  M  slreels. 

•'Wanhinffton.  D.  <'." 
■ID  January  10.  care  of  tbe  quarantine  officer, 

"Dr.  Alexasueb  Grahau  Brll. 

"Pamenger  on  Board  UleamKhip  Frince»»  Irene, 

"Arriving  .Veie  VorJfc  January  20: 
Dolphin  will  meet  Irriir.  Are  xalutes.  and  ait-onipany  to  dock.    Tlte  Dolphin 
will  receive  Smitbson  and  carry  to  WasblnirtoH.     You  can  come  by  Dolphin  or 
not.     You  are  reelected  Regent.     Langley  and  Daisy  meet  you  at  dock.     Flsle 
and  1  sorry  we  can  not. 

"  GlIAEBT   [1.  Gbohvenok." 

\ad  on  January  20  a  second  metwage,  as  follows: 
"  Dr.  ALEXAi4t>ER  Graham  Beij, 

"l*on»cnpcr  on  Board  fUeamship  Princena  Irene, 

"  Arriring  Arir  Yiirh  January  20: 
"  Have  arranged  military  escort  and  ciiisgon  nieet  Rmitbson  on  arrival  here. 
"  GlIJlERT  H.  Geosvenor." 
Tjetters  to  General  ('haffee  and  Admiral  Taylor  follow: 

'•  Januaby  22,  ISKW. 
"  Sat :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your  courteous  favor  of  tbe  19tb 
Instant.  Admiral  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Informs  me  that 
lie  has  already  sent  you  word  that  James  Smithson  will  leave  the  navy-yard 
Monday  morning.  January  25.  at  10  o'clock.  With  much  appreciation  of  your 
coortexy  in  this  mutter.  I  beg  to  remain, 
"  Very  re«i)ectfully, 

"  Gilbcht  H-  Gbos^tnor. 
"  Ueut.  Gen.  Ai»5a  R.  CnAmnt.  V.  S.  Army, 

''  War  Department,  WanhitifiloH,  D.  C." 
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"  January  22.  lOW. 
"  HiB :   1  n-inh  tii  tbnnk  .tou  niont  cordially  for  your  wiurtesy  In  tbe  mattN  nf 
the    ninrltie   fciinrd    for    JflmeH    Smlthson,    tbe    founder    of    tbe    Smltbsoiilui 
IriHtltuIlim. 

"  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"GiiBEBT  H.  GBoavEsoa. 
"  Ren r- Admiral  II.  C.  Tayior,  11.  8.  Navy, 

"Chief  of  Itureau  of  \iiilgaliiin.  Sai-v  Dvpartment.  Wathington.  ft.  C." 
Tbe  followlni;  letters  from  Admirul  Taylor  give  tbe  detalU  of  tbe  nrma):^ 
tQentfl  nt  the  unvy-ynnl : 

•' JANUABY  22,  VMi. 

"  Sib  :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  Inform  yon  thnt  InatruotionB  have  been  aeat  to 
the  eommandant  of  tlie  uuvy-yard.  WaHhington.  to  nrrange  for  the  debBrkatioa 
of  the  remains  of  tlie  late  JanicH  8uilthHi>n,  esq.,  from  tlie  I'.  S.  g.  Dolphin. 
nbout  0.30  o'clock,  Mondny  morning,  the  2r>th  Instant,  and  for  their  escort,  nitb 
ceremony,  from  alongside  tbe  ship  to  tbe  iinvy-.vard  gate,  where  tliey  wilt  be 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  an  escort  tif  omiy  troops.  A  copy  of  the  said 
instructions  is  liielueed. 

"  Very  reMi)eft folly.  H.  C  Taylob. 

"AcUng  Secrrtary. 
"The  rRESIBEKT.  National  {irx^nwnic  Society. 

"  WanbingUm,  li.  C." 

■'  Na\-y  DepARTMEKT, 

"  iVaghington,  li.  C,  January  ii.  190i. 
s  the  necessary  Instructions  for  the  remnimi  of  tbe 
0  be  lauiletl  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Dolphin,  about  i).30 
o'clock,  Momlay  morning,  tbe  25tb  Instniit  and  escorted  with  ceremony  to  tbe 
navy-yard  gate,  where,  ininctually  st  10  o'clock,  tbe  remains  will  l>e  delivered 
to  tbe  csrort  of  army  troojw  which  will  be  In  waitlnR  outside  the  gate. 

"  As  large  a  for(«  of  marines  as  may  be  arallaliln  will  he  imraded  as  an  escort. 
tbe  Commandant  nf  tbe  Marine  C'or|«  having  lieon  directed  to  send  a  detach- 
ment and  the  Marine  Band  to  rejiort  to  you  for  this  purpose.  The  customary 
detail  of  niival  enlisted  men  as  body  )>earcrs  will  l>e  made,  these  to  jiccotupauy 
the  remains  until  tbe  transfer  to  the  aruiy  esi-ort  bus  lieen  effected. 

"  The  Department  desires  as  mauy  otUcers  of  the  station  as  may  l>e  spared 
from  their  duties  to  attend  the  <'eremony.  riiifiirni  for  oBlcers  of  the  Kavy 
will  be  ■  Dress,'  with  or  wltliout  oven-oats,  at  your  discretion.  Tbe  Suiithsonlaa 
Institution  and  the  National  (Ji-igniphlcal  S<M-iety  h;ivo  l)een  notified  of  thew; 
iDstructlouM,  and  you  may  exjtect  their  representatives  to  Ik>  in  attendance  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ceremony. 

"When  the  army  escort  moves  off  with  the  remains,  the  part  taken  by  tl»e 
Navy  in  tbe  <'erpmony  will  terminate, 

"  Very  res|)ect fully,  H.  C.  Taylob. 

"Actinff  SciTclari/. 
"Tbe  Commandant  of  the    Navy-Yabd. 

"  I (■■««/; two/on,  D.  C." 
Very  truly,  yours.  q,^^  „    r,i^^-^^^^ 

Dr.  ALExANi>eB  Oraham  FEell. 

Board  til  ttrsiviilR.  Kmithiitiniaii  limtilalioii. 

Committee  mi  the  trannfvr  nf  tlir  rciitains  of 

Jamm  Unilthson  to  the  United  Statet. 


:   I. — Aeknoirleiliimcnt 
mittce  to  Ihe  I'lfSidrat  of  the  I  nlleil  Sliil 
ana  Hccretary  of  War. 

Nkw  York,  January  SI.  J90i. 

Mb.  Pkesidicnt:  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  the  safe  arrival  In  tbe  I'nitp 

States  of  tbe  remains  of  ,Inuics  Smitlison,  founder  nf  tbe  Smithsonian   Inxtlti 

tlon,  by  steamer  Prine<nH  Irnu;  and  to  thank  you  (or  detailing  tlie  littlphin  1 

convey  the  remains  to  M'nshington. 

Graham  Bell. 
harge  «l 
_.OOQK 
,  W(iihl»!/toii.  l>.  C,  '- 
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1331  CoNNBCTicDT  Avenue, 
Woihington,  D.  C.  Januam  25.  190i. 
Uy  Dear  Sib  :  At  tbc  last  meptlng  of  the  Board  of  ReKC Dts  of  tbe  Sralthsoniao 
Institution  1  was  RpiralDte^l  a  toimnlttee  thargetl  wltli  tbe  duty  of  brioKlog  to 
the  iQHtitutioD  tbe  tnjdy  of  Its  dlatlnKulsbed  founder.  James  Suiitbsou. 

Ah  aui-b  coDiiuittee  allow  uie  to  express  iiiy  <Ie«p  ludebtedneas  to  you  tor  tbe 
ai»i8taD(re  rendered  by  the  N«vy  of  tlie  L'nlted   StiiteK  In  transporting  the 
retualns  from  New  York  to  Washington  and  for  the  assfstiince  rendered  by  tbe 
Aimy  In  ivrnpletlng  tbe  transportation  to  tbe  Snittbsonlan  InatitutloD. 
Yours,  reHpectfully, 

ALRXARncB  Grahiu  Bell, 
Regent  Of  the  SmHhfoiiUin.  Ittttitution. 
Tbe  PBEsmENT  of  the  TTnited  States. 

White  Houte. 


1331  CoxNECTictrr  Avenue, 
Waghinglon,  D.  C,  Januari/  25.  190^, 
Mt  Dkab  Sib:  I  beg  to  Inclose  for  yonr  In  format  Ion  n  copy  of  a  note  I  bave 
addressed  to  tbe  PreBident  of  tbe  United  Stntee  expressing:  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  tbe  assistance  rendered  by  tbe  Navy  In  tranHportlug  the  remnlns  of 
tbe  founder  of  tbe  Suiltlisoulan  Institution  from  New  York  to  tbe  navj-yard  in 
WasblngtoD.  D.  C. 

Yours.  re8|iectfully,  Alexanhes  Gbahau  Bell, 

Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Intlitutiim. 
Tbe  SecnrTAKY  or  tiu:  Navy, 

Kavv  Department. 


1331    COBNECTICITT   AVENOE, 

Wathingtoii.  D.  C,  January  25.  JSOJ. 
Mt  Deab  Sib:  I  beg  to  Inc-loee  for  your  infommtlon  n  copy  of  n  note  I  bave 
addrewed  to  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  exprpHsliig  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  asHlstanre  rendered  by  the  Army  In  truiisiiortin);  to  the  Smith- 
eontan  Institution  tbe  body  of  Its  founder.  James  Sinllhsou. 
YnurH,  res|)ect fully, 

Alexakueb  Graham  Beix. 
Regent  of  the  Umitfiaoiiian  Institution. 
Tbe  Secretabv  o*  Wak. 

irar  Department. 

Appendix  J. — statement  of  expenses  ineHrred  in  the  removal  of  the  remain*  of 
Jame»  dmltbxon  to  the  InSti'd  Utatrs  {supported  by  vonehert,  lehieh  hare  t>een 
handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  InttiliiHon). 

Lir«. 

Exponatinii  tax  .„ 300.00 

Undertaker's  bill 81. 80 

Mason's  l>IJl - 17.00 

Gardener's  bl!l.  with  his  assistants _ GO.  00 

Freight  to  New  York  from  cemetery 430.00 

Total  .- - 967.85 

BM  1904 m 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMIHEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
RECENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith-Ionian  In-nfit'tti/m : 
Your  executive  eommittee  respectfully  Mibmits  the  following  report 

in  relation  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  the  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  the  International  Exchanges,  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnolog>-.  the  National  Zoological  Park,  and  the  .\stro- 
physical  Observaton'  for  the  year  ending  June  W.  1004.  and  balances 
of  former  years : 

SM1TH90XIA?!   INSTITmOX. 

C<m<lilt<m  of  the  fund  J»hj  1.  IftOIf. 

The  amount  of  the  (request  of  James  Smithson  ileposite<l  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  according  to  art  of  Congres-  of  Au- 
gust 10,*184fi.  was  $.-.15.1fi0.  To  this  was  adde<l.  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, Februarj-  8.  18fi7.  the  residuary  legacy  of  Smithson.  savings 
from  income  and  other  sources,  to  the  amount  of  $134.&31. 

To  this  also  have  been  added  a  l>e(|uest  from  James  Hamilton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  $1,000;  a  bequest  of  I>r,  Simeon  Habel.  of  New 
York,  of  $500;  the  procewls  of  the  sale  of  Virginia  I)ond>.  ?.'>1.500:  a 
gift  from  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  of  New  York,  of  $200,000  and  $.'%.0f>0. 
being  a  portion  of  the  residuary  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Ilfxigkins.  and 
$1,000,  the  accumulated  interest  on  the  Hamilton  beriuest.  saving- 
from  income,  $25,000,  making  in  all.  as  the  permanent  fimd.  $0:'.7,000. 

The  Institution  also  holds  the  additional  sum  of  $42,000.  recetv 
upon  the  death  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins.  in  registereil  West  Shore 
Railroad  4  per  cent  bonds,  which  wore,  by  order  of  this  i-otiiniittce. 
under  date  of  May  18,  18&4,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Si-crctary  of 
the  Institution,  to  be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  conditions  of  said 
order. 

xzxv 
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HtaU-mciit  of  receipts  and  crpcniUturr*  from  Jut)/  I,  1903.  to  June  30,  190^. 

BETEIPTS. 

(,'ii8b  on  baud  July  1,  1903 $55,607.67 

luterest  on  fund  July  1,  1903 $27,964.17 

Interest  on  fund  Janunry  J.  1904 28, 110.  00 

56,074.17 

luterest  to  January  1,  19W,  on  West  Sbore  bonde l,S8Q.0O 

?1 13,261.81 

Cosli  from  sales  of  publ  lent  ions 353.37 

("asb  from  repaymeuts,  freight.  etc__ 10,328.02 

10,681.38 

ToUL    receipta _ 123, 913.  :b 

EXPENDITDBKS. 

BuildinKS : 

Heiiaim,  care,  and  tniprovements (4,128.73 

Furniture  and   Bstures 4(i7,  78 

K596.61 

General  expenses : 

L'oHtage  and  telPgrHph 230.74 

Stationery 584.97 

Incidentals  (fuel,  rub,  etc. | 3,727,45 

Library  (books,  iieriodloalH,  etc.) 4,250.8^1 

Salaries  <■   2<i.383.85 

Gallerj-  of  art 84.40 

Meetings 5fi9.  7 5 

35,832.00 

rublications  and  researcbes: 

SRiithHoiiian    contributions .      2, 102.85 

MlRcellaueous   collections 4,940.74 

Reiwrts  1,433.13 

S!)eclal    publications 201.70 

Explorations 2.176.00 

Rewarclien _       3,486.71 

Apparatus 182.95 

HodBklns  fund 12.C25.89 

Bell  &  Kidder  fund 1.023.50 

29,075.47 

Literary  and  Bcientiflc  excbanRes ^,      7,790.92 

77, 2W.  9" 

BaJance  uiie\|iended  June  30,  19(M 4«,648.s: 

o  In  addition  to  tbe  above  $2«.383.»0,  paid  for  Kalarles  un<ler  general  cxpen.sc^ 
$10,790.18  nere  paid  for  services,  viz:  $:J.!IL'X.04  cbarged  to  building  ac<^un( 
S179.JJ0  to  funiiture  and  flxtnres  aecomit.  $2,804.21  to  resoarclips  nccouoi 
$2,713.44  to  library  aceount.  $104.13  to  retwrU  account,  and  $990.90  to  Hodekin: 
fund  accouut 
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The  cash  received  from  the  ^vle  of  poUiiexiMtk-.  frrjci  nrparn^ics.'-, 
freights,  and  other  soaice>  is  to  be  credited  to  tiK  :>eii>  of  ^xpex^i:' 
lure  as  follows: 


.  ***.- 


Mi«c«IUDeoa«  cDUectiaoi 2M.% 

IteporU :-L<M 


IncldentaU -       »«■<-•» 

EipkiratlanB   _ - — -       3#;-('* 

The  net  expenditures  of  the  InstitmioO  for  th^  j^ar  ttA.:^  J  -.:^  '/\ 
l«H.  were  therefore  *WJ".13-5!.  or  *l'W>IJCi  l-..  liut  i:^  gn^ 
expenditures.  ^T7.^94/*0.  a.-  above  <4ated. 

All  monevb  received  bv  the  Smith-oniati  Ib^^t'^tioc  trrjc:  :r.'.rr»-t. 
i^es,  refnnding  of  ntooeys  temporsrilv  advary^rL  «■  ^ryrw.-*-.  *r* 
deposited  with  the  Trea.-«rer  of  the  I'l-itnl  >iai*-  ?'•  '.:y  T^i.'.  ••{  ':.* 
Socrelarr  of  the  Institution,  and  all  payiiwc^t-  are  rr_a.  J*  '■■t  r,l-  >  ':^  it- 
on  the  Treasurer  of  the  I'l.ited  Stai*-.. 

Your  conunittee  ato  prewnt-  the  i*k\'fw.\^  Hat«ij«.'.-  :r.  rea^rl  to 
appropriation?  and  expendilun^-  for  "jJ-jwri-  i:.tr  ;-t*:.i  J<_r  C■'-t-2T»^T-  'o 
ihe  care  of  the  Sniitb.-yMiiaD  Iii.-<itutii>b : 

to  Ihf  c^rr  of  tkf  XmHktiimimn  Imtilmti'.t  f'/r  il'  t«^:  f^r  <t^   .;  /*>«  >■. 
ISOi.  *iid  from  MfMfv*  ;{  t'jrmrr  ftmn. 

IVIEKNATIOJCAL  EICHA»;EJi,  miTIllVf<(;AX  !>*fTrrT-r;'-<.  IV^, 


Appropriated  br  CougicM  for  (fee  fiwal  jear  «vti.^  Ja^  !»>.  tSCrt. 
"for  esiim>"e«  of  Ihe  nrwii  <if  inuroatriK^  •a--tjaCT»  '>^»»»^ 
tbe  rnit^  States  and  fatvig*  mvnni**  ii»Vt  :b«-  -i:;**^  <ic  -if  *>^ 
SmithKnian  Inntitntkia.  im-tDdins  «aUr^«  '■<-  i-- <:.-_»<*<.•. ^t.  lA  x.'. 

riodkato-  iimndrT  Hril  »rt.  Mar4  S.  lf<C. I 


IFras  JilT  1.  l:-"^  I«  J:i 


I  ablins  niritor.  12  nuottK.  at  t2Z:> »2.T'^>.'*> 

I  rtiief  dfft  12  nootln.  at  »l*K-r! i  :;€>.»; 

1  riprt  12  o 


i.ai»n«J>; \.i<.-: 

1  derfe.  12  noatlM.  at  fW» >*..■ 

1  elerk.  ISnaatlKal  »r»-> ■».. 

k  ai  »1'» I.a>'.i 
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Snlarles  or  iviinpcusflHon — 4'ohtliiiietl. 

I  tuiekcr.  II  tiioiitliK  lit  S-V) ?flW>.00 

1  workiiiuii.  11  Riimthx.  nt  *<H) iWti.  00 

1  messenger.  It  moiitlim  lit  H« 300.00 

I  nit«spiig<-r.  VZ  iiiontlis,  at  $.10 .IHO.OO 

1  tnesHpntcor.  12  months,  ut  $2ri .100.00 

1  a^nt.  r.  nioiitliR.  nt  $75 150.00 

1  ngpnt,  II  montliH,  ut  *iri 00.00 

1  ndliiK  HRWit,  2  niontlis,  nt  jm.lMSS 183.33 

Total   BnlnrfeB  or  mni|x-n<uitliiii I-I.-IILSG 

Book))   JWjil.ll 

lloxw 1,2-22.00 

Freight   _ .l.iMSLflT 

I'oBtflKP    --       404.00 

Siippli™    108.91 

Stationery    _ MS.  .'il 


Total  (lialHirwmeulM - $2^.  Sa"*.  OT. 

Bfllnnoe  July  I.  liMW 2.<rr4.a-. 

INTER. VAT  ION  A  I.  K-XCHANCKS.   SMITHSONIAN   INSTITITION.    IflOS. 

Balance  July  I,  IWtt.  ns  |«>r  last  rcjiort- ___    $1,822. 14 

$i)0. 00 

Total  «aJarle«  or  eoiniteusiitlcm $fl0.(X> 

General  exi>enseH ; 

RoxeH    XVi.U 

Freiglit 1,204.22 

Stotlonen-    72.28 

Siiiiplles ,70 

^—     1,702.70 

Total    dislmrst'iiieiits _ I,7!)2.70 

Balance  July  1,   10<H 29.44 

INTKKNATIONAI,    KXI'IlANfiKS,    KMITIISDMA.S    IXHTITl'TION,    IdOL'. 

Rfllanfe  .Tilly  '.  If""-'*,  as  |ier  last  reiHirt ?<i.  SS 

Balaiu-tt  cari-ieil.  iiiiilei-  iimvlMlmis  of  ItevisftI  StntnteM.  swtUm  WM,  by  the 
TreuHiiry  I>eiHirtnieiit  to  tlie  eiiilit  or  tiie  snriiUis  funil  Jnnp  .10.  IIXM. 

AMKKll'AN    ETHNOUMiV.    SMITHSONIAN    INSTiTl'TION,    1004. 


Appropriation  iiy  ContTesw  for  the  fi*-al  .vcar  piullne  Jnne  30,  1004. 
"for  miitlnulni;  etliiMlogioil  reseiiri'lien  tiiii'iug  tlie  American  In- 
dians, midei-  tlie  dlnilliin  of  tli«  Siultlisimliin  iTiKtitution.  ini-UiiI- 
Ing  salarlea  or  i.'uiniieiisutloii  of  all  necessary  employees,  luid  tbe 
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irarphaxe  at  oeeetsary  Imukn  himI  perl<Mllml>i.  $40,000.  of  wblrti  Kom 
not  exceMIng  $Ui<¥)  iiiny  lie  iiHwl  for  rent  iit  Imll'IlnK"  lnunUry 
civil  net.  Marfh.\  190:() HO.OOO.OO 


Snlariea  or  oomp^nHatioii : 

1  chief  of  tmrpau,  4  mootliH.  at  *.'t7.".;  8  montlM.  at 

f3Xt.3.-i    _._ »4,HIfi.»4 

1  etlinoloKixt  in  chnrsp,  1  month,  at  tXi3.33 xa.Xl 

1  othnologUt.  i)  months,  at  »200.- I.HOO.OO 

1  t.'thno1nKiat,  3  monttui,  nt  (lli(i.(>7 ;  8  monthx.  at  *2IN)_  2. 100. 01 

I  cthitoiogiHt.  4  nionthH.  at  f  1f'.n.GT ;  »  monthK.  nt  $125.  I,  ftm.  f» 

1  ethnologist.  12  monthB.  at  $1.^^33 l,M*0.fl6 

1  ethnologist,  «  montbu.  at  fl2S 1.000.00 

1  ftbnuloglMt.  12  montbti.  tit(12r) I.TitiO.OO 

1  awjiRtntit  ethnol(w<Bt.  4  montliM.  at  fi't;  4  uiontlut. 

at  $100 _ 700.00 

1  ('tbnologir  uwilftant.  3  montlw,  nt  $100 300.00 

I  assistant  0  nionthR,  at  *12r> 1^0,00 

1  Illustrator,  12  montliH.  at  $1<KI<t7 2,000.0* 

1  rditor.  12  utonths,  at  $100 1.200.<l0 

1  axKlstnnt  editor.  li  montlte  2  days,  at  firxi.- tVir,.4Ti 

]  assistant  editor,  05  days,  at  $.^ 1!«.00 

]  clerk.  3  months,  at  $125 375.00 

I  clerk.  12  inonthH.  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  clerk.  3  months  9  dnyn.  nt  $100:  8  months,  at  KM'.. .  1.010.35 

]  i-lerk,  12  inotitlw,  nt  $100 "„.. 1,3110.00 

]  clerk.  12  i[ioiiI)ui.  at  $75 ItOO.OO 

1  MenoKrajilier  and  tyiiewriti-r.  34  dnyn.  nt  fivi. ff7,44 

I  KtenoKmpher  nn<I  ty|>en-riter.  2)  months  14  days,  at 

$50 - -  147.00 

1  fienogrnpher.  IJ  uiontlu  14  dayn,  at  tTil} .    lP*t,  33 

1  typpwriter,  .li  months  10  days,  at  $50 3IH.  14 

1  Bkllled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $»iO-_ TJO.OO 

1  messenger.  7  montlm  3  days,  nt  $r)0 .'(.Vi.  17 

1  messenger,  5  months,  nt  $."iO --.  2.'iO.  fJO 

1  messenger.  4  moutliH  II  days,  at  $.'>5 ZVKSii 

1  iubonr.  4  montlw.  at  $(!0:  2  montlis  8  days,  at  $•'/)..  .'i.'>2.1N> 

1  lalmrer.  12  months,  nt  $45 540.00 

Total  snlnrles  or  compensation 27.710.26 

GpnemI  ex|)enseM : 

Books  .._ $lft7,!« 

I>rnwlnfD<  and  Illustrations.- _ 5!»,2r> 

Klertrlcity    15.'..  04 

Frelgbt  .iiwl  banling ISiJ.iW 

Furniture 131.  *3 

ManusiTlpt 1.88fl.!{fl 

Miscelliineous    322.  13 

I'ostiigp.  IelcKra|ih.  nnil  tplppbone 4.'l.  18 

Printlnsand  binding.. l.-.n,54 

Rental I.:(75.00 
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Geneml  cxpenKes — Continued. 

Siiwlnl  wrvlees S71fl.25 

Specimens 095,  11 

Stationery    .__ ^0.  7 .*( 

Suiijities   - 4.W.  4:{ 

Travel  and  field  laponses ;t,  303. 43 

-    $10. 37a  80 

Total  dIsburM-riieiits _.  f3S,093.0n 

Balance  Jjily  1,  1004  ._ _ 1,90&91 

AMBRIOAN   ETHNOLOGY,    8M1TIIRONIAN    INSTITrTION,    1903 

Balance  July  1,  1003,  aa  per  Inst  reiwrt. «U,4W).U9 


General  expenses : 

Books  and  binding (:tOt.  50 

Drawing  and  lllunt  rat  Ions 05.00 

Freight  mid  hauling _■ 2:fil.07 

Furniture __ 21.50 

Lighting - - — !Kf.  18 

MIscellaneouH '.tS.Tit 

Postage,  telegraph,  and  teleplioue 22.  77 

PublicatlonR 270.07 

Rental 125.00 

S]>eclal  xerv-lcea 52.50 

Stationery- 4as.0» 

RnppIleH ___  88. 11 

Travel  and  field  ex]wnee» _  575.  05 

Total  dlHlmrfiemeiitM 2,388.1 

Balance  July  1.  1904 1,101.8 

AMERICAN  ETHNOLOnV,  S.MITHSONIAN  INSTITI'TION,   1B02. 

Balance  July  1,  1!K)3.  as  per  Inst  rejjort |320.  7 


(leneral  expenses: 

Books $14.  58 

Freight  7.25 

Miscellaneous 14.  74 

Supplies 10.  y.i 

Stationery 4;i.2;{ 

Travel 124.00 

Total  dlslmrscmeiitH _ _ _..  213.  ai 

Balance (i.  S4 

Balance  carried,  under  provisions  of  Ilevlseil  St.itiites.  se<-tlon  ;!000,  by  tlie 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surjilus  fund  June  30,  1004, 
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NATIONAL  MUSEUM— rRESEHVATION   OK  COLLECTIONS,    1004. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  flscnl  yenr  ending  June  30,  1004, 
"for  contlDulDg  the  preservHtlon,  exhibition,  and  Inrreane  of  tbe 
coIicotloDB  from  survej-lnu  and  exploring  expeditions  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment, and  from  other  sources,  including  aalariea  or  compensa- 
tion of  aii  necessarj'  employeefl,  |180,U00.  of  which  sum  f.'i,500  may 
be  use^l  for  necessary  drawings  nnd  Illustrations  for  publications 
of  the  National  Mu!>euui  and  all  other  n<>cesBnry  Incirtcntnl  ex- 
penses" (sundry  civil  act,  March  3,  1903)., $180,000.09 

EXPENDITIIBEa. 
ilalT   1,   1903,  (o  June  SO.   1904.] 

Salaries  or  compensation  __ llfiO,  730, 30 

Special  services LOOS-il 

Total  salaries  and  services _ $102,338.61 

Miseellaneous ; 

Supplies   — _ 5.0CO.  11 

Stationery  ___ 1,440.31 

Freight  and  cartage l,ft2C.39 

Traveling  ex|>enee«-_ ],740.(!2 

Drawings  and  liiustrationH _..  I.O.'W.nT 

Total   mlsceiluneous _ 11,521.40 

Total  expenditure  to  June  m.  IIMH _ 173,8fi0.01 

Balance  July  t.  1(NM.  to  meet  outstanding  llaUilltles 0.  130.  Oil 

Analgain  of  etpcndilumi  for  nalarleg  ur  cvmpctinatlon. 

[Juljr  1.  inn:i,  lo  June  :(i).  100-1.] 
Bclentlflc  staff : 

1  assistant  secretary,  VJ  months,  at  ?2r>8.33 $3,000.90 

1  head  curator,  12  months,  at  $291.(it; 3,4')9.02 

1  head  curator,  12  months,  nt  $2)1.00 3,490.92 

1  head  curator,  11  months  2(i  days,  at  $291.(Wl 3.4.'>2.88 

1  <-urator,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  curator,  12  montbi^,  at  $200 2,400.00 

1  curator,  12  niontlu).  at  $200 .. 2,400.00 

I  curator,  11  months  13  days,  at  *-200 2. 320. 00 

1  curator,  acting,  2  montbx  15  dayii,  at  $200 .,  .''.00,  00 

1  curator,  assistant,  12  months,  at  $150 l.SOO  00 

or,  assistant,  12  jnoutLs,  nt  $1.-|0 1,800.00 

or,  assistant,  12  months,  at  $150- 1,800.00 

1  curator,  assistant,  12  months,  at  $150 1,800.00 

1  curator,  assistant,  12  monthit,  at  $1.50 1.800.00 

1  curntor.  assistant,  12  niontlis,  at  $150 1,800.00 

1  curator,  nstiiatnnt,  12  months,  at  $12.'. 1,500.00 

1  curator,  assistant,  12  months,  at  $1.^3.3.1 1,  .599.  «] 

1  curator,  assistant,  12  months,  at  $lll>.(i<3 1,399.92 

1  curator,  assistant,  12  months,  at  $11C<H'. 1.399.92 

1  curator,  second  assistant,  1-  months,  at  $100 ''^^'''■''P^oooli"' 
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Silpiitlfip  Btnff— Tontiiuiwl. 

1  curator.  nsKivtHtil.  t)  iiiontln  in  ilnyti.  nt  (ISS.^tS {1,  SflC.  tt3 

1  curator,  nsKiittiiiit.  3  uiuntlis.  nt  SUIi.li"! 340.08 

1  curator.  nMlstjint,  2  niontha  IS  dujH.  nt  $138.33. 

$.133.32 :  G  uiontbH  JR  dnyB.  nt  JlOO,  pHHt Iis:(.  32 

1  old.  12  moutbn.  ut  $100 1,200.00 

1  aid.  3  months,  at  $100 300.00 

1  aid.  12  months.  at$S3..^■t 090.96 

1  aid.  12  moDtbs.  nt  $7.'. 900.00 

1  aid.  12  months,  at  $(!0.- _._ 720.00 

1  old,  «  moutlis.  at  $45 270.00 

1  ftld,  12  months,  at  $8:!.:« itSnit.W, 

1  aid,  12  months,  at  $83.33 990. »« 

1  aid,  2  months  I.*)  days,  at  J.V 125.00 

1  aid.  12  nioiitliM.  nt  $100 „ 1.200.00 

1  aid.  12  months,  at  $.V) 600.00 

1  aid,  9  months  24  days,  at  $83.33 814.48 

1  aid.  9  months  ir,  days,  at  $100... &ia  39 

1  Did.  12  months,  at  $.-i<) _ 800.00 

1  aid.  2  uionllis  l.-S  days,  at  $100 _ _..  250.00 

1  nsslstant,  1  mouth  25  days,  at  $40_ 72.26 

X  assistant,  1  month,  at  $<» 00.00 

1  assistant.  3  months,  at  $40 120.00 

1  custodian.  1  month  10  days,  nt  Jl.'iO 198.  .■« 

$5*.  2o0. 81 

Preporators : 

1  phutiiRrapher,  12  months,  nt  $175.— 2.100.00 

1  niodpliT.  12  months,  at  $100 1.200.00 

1  osteologist.  12  months,  at  *!»0 l.t^t.OO 

1  plant  mouutOT.  1  month,  nt  $40 40.00 

1  preimnitor,  3  months,  nt  iTCt 1<».00 

1  preiMirator,  10  months  1>  days,  at  $i Ml 617.42 

1  preimrutor.  2  months  27  da.vs.  at  $40 "110.00 

1  preparntor,  55  days,  at  $."iO 90.22 

1  preiMiralor.  23  da.vs.  at  $5'» _ ,Sa3.^ 

1  preiinrator.  3  months,  at  $90 _ ._.  270.00 

1  pi-eiwrntor.  12  ntonths,  nt  ^SO OCO.OO 

1  iireimnitor.  12  months,  nt  $100 -  1.200.00 

1  prei)arator.  12  months,  at  $70 840.00 

1  preparator.  1  montli  It  days,  at  $50 _. GO.  00 

1  prepanitor,  2  niontlis.  nt$.')0___ 100.00 

1  prciuirntor.  12  months,  nt  f(lO ._. ___  720.00 

1  prppnrntor,  3  nKinths.  nt  $s."i.  $2.V):   l.rnH  hours,  at 

nt  .V)  wnts.  $.".24 779.00 

1  prpparator.  12  miniths.  at  $4r. .''►40. 00 

1  [iR'parator,  12  months,  nt  *:^i r,0(l.00 

I  pr<>iinmlor,  4  months  37  days,  nt  $75 3(L'i.32 

1  pi«|)nrator,  0  nmntlts  I't  days,  at  $N5 .S07.  .TO 

1  pn-parator,  9  months  12  days,  al  $40 .'17().  00 

1  prepnrator,  12  months,  at  $iK) _ 1,  OHO.  00 

I  assistant  prcimrntor,  3  moiitlis.  ut  $40 120.00 

1  taxidermist.  5  months,  nt  $ia) ___  300.00 

1  taxliWnilst.  12  months,  at  $100 -  1.200.00 

1  taxidermist  (chief),  12  months,  at  $125 1.500.00 

17,204.79 
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Clerlcnl  staff: 

1  iidmhilMrntlveusKlRtnnt.  i:!  montlu.  nt  ?2ftl.r>tl ?-■{.  4ft!l.  fl2 

1  editor.  12  luoDtliR.  ut  (ItIT 2. 0(U.  00 

1  edltorlnl  asHlstunt,  10  monttut  7  dayn.  nt  f  i:t:t.».H 1.  :mu.  41 

1  chief  of  dirislou,  12  uiontbfl.  flt*200 2,400.00 

1  r»>Kistrnr.  12  iDontlis.  ut  $ltiT 2,001.00 

I  diMbursIng  (.'lerk,  12  inonttui.  atflUU)? 1.400.iM 

1  nwlRtant  liiirariaii.  12  ntontliH,  nt  913.t.:t.S l.Tifilt.fW 

1  niiaii<«  i-lprk.  12inoiithH,  ntf^l^Ti _ l.'iOO.oO 

1  pro|ierty  clerk,  12  iiiontlw.  ut  f90 1,  <iSO.  00 

1  wtenograplier.  12  monllis,  at  fOO 1.080.00 

1  stenograplwr,  8  montbfl  27  days,  nt  117.1 l..Vi(l.  Wl 

1  Htenoerti  liber  and  typewriter,  C  iDontlM  18  daj-H.  at 

*(»: _ :{!M.Rt 

1   stenograplier   and   typt>wrlter,    1    uiotitti    7    dayn. 

at  $00.- - 7n.81 

1  stenograpber  and  typewriter,   0  monttis  3  dnj-N. 

at  f<iO - rf40,00 

1  stenoRraplier  and  typewriter,  12  nionttu>,  at  ?W.3:'._  B90. 00 
1   stenograplier  and  typewriter.  4  iDODtlis  lo  dnyn. 

at  »l!0 _ 270.00 

1   HteniiKraiilier   and   typewriter.  &  monthn   S  day". 

at  ?50 _.. 2ti2.<>0 

1    Btenoernplier  and   tj-pewrlter,   ]   montb  2i!  dayw. 

ut  |fi<P 110.  S2 

1    steuoin-uiiber   and    tyix'wrlter,    I    moutU   42   any, 

at  $.",<i 1 10.0!) 

1    Htciiocraplier  and   typewriter.   1   ntiiiitlt    18  dayK. 

at  f.Vi T!i.a3 

1   steii'igrapUer  and  tyi)ewrlter.  (i  luonths  14  day^, 

lit  *ilU :t«7. 10 

1  Hteiiogrupber  and  typewriter,  20  dnya,  at  ?."iO Xl.  3.3 

1  Htenograpber  and  ty|>ewriter.  31  duya,  nt  JW Cfl.42 

1  stenographer  ami  typewriter,  1  monlh,  at  $tiO (A  00 

1  sten<^rapiier  and  tyjiewrlter,  4  days,  at  MO ROO 

1   stenogrnplier  and  tyt>ewrlter.  .3  uuintliH  21   dayH, 

at  *tJJ - Z'Ht.m 

1   Htenograpber  and  typewriter,  4  niontbH  15  ilnyn. 

at  $50 22.').  SO 

1   8ten<%rap1)er  and  typewriter,   7  njontliw.   iit  (7ri, 

Ki25;.^  niontlis,  at  Sno.  $4.50 n7ii.O0 

1  typewriter,  2  montbn  28  days,  at  H"' 132,00 

1  tyiiewrlter.  11  months  2G  dayH.  at  $<B 7*10,  52 

1  tyjiewrlter.  12  montb».  ut  $8.'. l.(r_>tKOO 

1  tyiiewrlter.  12  uiontbH,  at  $70.„ »40.«0 

I  i-lerk,  12  montlin.  at  $100 _ 1,200.  (IT) 

1  (lerii.  12  nioutbH,  nt  *:(.-. 420.00 

1  i-lerk,  18  days,  at  $.3 _ M.on 

1  Herk,  12  niont1))t.  at  $«0 720.00 

1  clerk,  12  munths.  nt  »7r> 900.00 

1  clerk,  12  montlta.  nt  *7.', 000,00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  ut  *7.'>- -  IKKLOO 

1  clerk.  9  monthn,  at  $.".0 _ 4r>0.IXi 

1  cleri.  12  months,  at  $12.') i  ^•'^'"'■''CoOqIc 
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Clerical  etaff— Continued. 

1  clerk.  12  mouths,  at  $100 ?1,200.00 

1  clerh,  12  moutlis,  nt  «i» __  720.00 

1  clerk.  12  months,  at  $00 —  72O.00 

1  clerk,  n  months  23  (layfl.  nt  $40 470.fi7 

1  clerk.  12  moutlw.  at  $7r> 000.00 

1  clerk,  5  montba  .10  dnjB,  nt  $50 21)8. 81 

1  clerk,  2  months  15  days,  at  $flO 125.00 

1  clerk.  12  montbB.  at  $S0 (100.00 

1  clerk,  12  moiitba.  nt  $r»0 fiOO.OO 

1  clerk,  12  oiontlw,  at  $50. ,-- (100.00 

1  clerk.  12  months,  at  $75. 900,00 

1  clerk,  3  months  22  days,  nt  $(iO 222, .'« 

1  clerk.  12  months,  at$lir) 1.38a  00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $75 OOO.flO 

1  clerk,  8  mouths,  at  $125 750.00 

1  clerk,  10  months  31  days,  at  $5.". —  >I05.71 

1  clerk,  10  montba  15  days,  nt  *40,  $420;  1  month  1(1 

days,  nt  W.-i,  $(17JiS 487.  B8 

1  clerk,  T  months,  nt  $.'iO,  $:t50 :  .'>  months,  at  $75,  $.^75.  725. 00 

1  cataloguer.  11  monthH  7  dnye,  at  $«0 073.  !Wi 

1  cataloifucr.  31  days,  at  $40 40.27 

1  cntaloKuer,  2  months  5  days,  at  $W 108.33 

$47. 

BulldlnKH  and  lnl>or: 

1  superintendent.  1  month  11  days,  nt  $250 .^18.  71 

1  Keneral  foreman,  12  montlis,  nt  $122.50 1,470.00 

1  cnptnln  of  watch,  12  mouths,  at  $1W 1,080.00 

1  lieutenant  of  watch.  12  months,  nt  $70 _  840.00 

1  lieutenant  of  watch.  12  months,  at  $70 840.00 

1  watchman,  10  months  liO  days,  at  $55 G5C.4ft 

1  watchman,  10  months  52  days,  at  $G0 702.32 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $no 720.00 

1  watchman,  0  montha  15  days,  at  $00 330.00 

1  watchman,  0  months  25  days,  at  J55 374.35 

1  watchman,  7  months  IS  days,  nt  $.'>■'' 419. 14 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $55___ (IGO.OO 

1  watchman,  1  month  30  dnys,  nt  $50 98.39 

1  watchman,  9  months  15  days,  nt  SOO ."0.00 

1  watchmiin,  12  montlis.  nt  $00 720.00 

1  watchman.  12  months,  nt  $00 720.00 

1  watchman,  3  months  18  days,  at  $55  - —  106.94 

1  wntchmnn.  1  month  25  days,  nt  $55_- 100.83 

1  watchman,  2  months  3  daj-s,  nt  $55 115.50 

1  watchman.  5  months  15  da.vs.  at  ^.V!,  £;Ur2..io:    i; 

months  Hi  days,  at  $00.  $.390.08 ii.02.5.1 

1  watchman.  4  months  17  days,  at  $5.5 251. 17 

1  watchman,  II  months  21  days,  nt  $55 042.26 

1  watchman,  12  months,  nt  $5r,_. 060.00 

1  watchman,  .1  months  29  days,  at  $55 2ia  17 

1  watchman,  1  month  1«  days,  at  ?TO 90.a7 

1  watchman,  7  months  13  days,  nt  $."i5 413.43 

1  watchman,  12  months,  nt  *40 480.00 
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BnildlDgs  ani)  labor — OortiDiied. 

1  watcbman.  i  months,  at  $55.  9220;    H  owntlK.  at 

$00.  »480 - „ _  f700.00 

]  w-atcbniao.  4  moDthe.  at  tSU,  S22i>;    S  ntDotlui,  at 

»60.    $480 7fJO.0O 

1  watchman,  4  months  4  days,  at  (55 227.33 

1  watchman,  11  montha,  at  fS6 600.00 

1  watchman.  12  month^  at  «» WO-W 

1  watchman.  12  months,  at  $80- TM.W 

1  watchman.  12  months,  at  J65 T*«».0O 

1  watchman.  12  months,  at  $55-_ aOi.W 

1  n-atcbnian,  5  months  30J  days,  at  $*» _.  .  339.  OS 

1  Bbllled  laborer.  9  months,  at  H* „  SflO.OO 

1  skilled  laborer.  12  monlhs.  at  $40 4SI>.00 

1  nkllled  laborer,  4  montlw  29  days,  at  pXt. 2Ba0O 

1  dililed  laborer.  6  months  16  days,  at  tu."). 357. 4Z 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  montbH,  at  $:e 64>.0(i 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  montha,  at  $50 iXiO.OO 

1  skilled  laborer.  311  days,  at  $1.50„ 468.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  1  montb  26  days,  at  fc'iO 88.08 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  montbs.  at  »50-. 600.  (JO 

1  workman,  3121  days,  at  11.50 46*.  75 

1  laborer.  4}  days,  at  $1.50 6.75 

1  laborer. . 114  days.  at-$1.50 _ 471.00 

1  laborer.  19  days,  at  $1.50 28..10 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $45 _ 5I0.'j0 

1  laborer,  313J  days,  at  $1.30 470.25 

1  laborer,  72  days,  at  $1.50._ ._ KKOO 

1  laborer.  12  months,  at  $40 4«),iJ0 

1  laborer.  5  dayK.  at  $U*iO 7.W> 

1  laborer,  314  dayn,  at$ljj0„ 471.00 

1  laborer.  103  daj-s,  at  |l.i5-.  1S0.2H 

1  laborer.  3141  days,  at  $1.50 471.  TT, 

1  laborer.  771  days,  at  $1.50 IM.  Si 

1  laborer,  72  days,  at  $liiO V*i.fiii 

1  laborer.  30  days,  at  $45 — 4.1. 2S 

1  laborer,  83  days,  at  $1.30 _,  VH.m 

1  laborer,  11  days,  at  $1 -■- - 11.00 

1  laborer.  6  da.rs,  at  $40,  $7.74;    13  days,  at  $1.30. 

$19JiO   - S7.24 

1  laborer.  3101  days,  at  $lJiO 474.  75 

J  laborer,  ilf  days,  at  $1.50 04  13 

I  laborer.  5  days,  at  $1.50 7.50 

1  laborer.  318  days,  at  $1.50 477. 'irt 

1  laborer,  1421  days,  at  $1.75 249.  .TS 

]  laborer.  165  days,  at  $1.75,  $288.76;    110  days,  at 

$1.50,  $174 - 4iEi76 

]  laborer,  12  montha.  at  $35 42t).0O 

I  laborer.  Mi  days,  at  $IJ» Oft  73 

1  laborer,  36  days,  at  $1- .lfi.00 

1  laborer,  35  days,  at  $1,W ."a.  50 

1  laborer.  3  days,  at  $1.-% _ __  7.  r.0 

1  Uborer.  9  months  15  days,  at  $25 237.  .TO  ^ 
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BulkllngH  nnd  Ittlior — ('onliniied. 

1  laborer.  .13;!  <lnys.  iit  Jl.-'HI $490.50 

1  laborer.  314  diiyo.  iit  ILW 471.00 

1  laborer,  .-MWi  dnjH.  at  $t..W 4fi2.7r) 

1  laborer.  343  rtajs,  at  $1.50 1 014.50 

1  laborer,  12  monthH,  at  $M) -JStiKOO 

1  laborer,  1 1  montbH  Itl  days,  at  ^5,  ^MT.58 :  15  darw, 

at  $40,  $a» 537.58 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  »40- 480.00 

1  laborer.  314  days,  at  $1,50 4T1.00 

1  laborer,  3  doys.  at  $1.50 4.50 

1  laborer.  10  months  20  days,  at  $40 42«.20 

1  laborer.  314  days,  at  $1.50 471.00 

1  laborer,  314  daj-»,  at  $1.50 _ 471.00 

1  laborer.  a»i  days,  at  $40 26.45 

1  laborer,  4  days,  at  Sl.ffi 5-00 

1  messenger.  4  niontUs  15  days,  at  $1'0.  $30:   7  months 

15  days,  at  $35,  $202.50 352.50 

1  messenger.  7  months,  at  $:W 210.00 

1  uiessenger.  3  months  3  dayH,  at  $20 61.94 

1  mesxenger,  2  months  20  days,  at  $20 53.33 

1  iiieKKeii)^>r,  2  mouths  19  days,  at  $20 52.67 

1  messenger,  2  months  41  days,  at  $2.') 88.00 

1  mefiseneer,  1  month  20  days,  at  $20 .12.  SH) 

I  messent^r,  9  months  28  days,  at  $2IL_ 198.07 

1  nieKsenKer,  2  days,  at  ?20 1.38 

1  messenger.  5  months,  at  $20 100.00 

1  messenger,  23  days,  at  $20 15.23 

1  meHsenger,  1  montli  ;1.1  days  at  $20.. ._  41.35 

J  messenger,  2  months  30  days,  at  $2." 75.03 

I  messenger,  1  month  29  days,  at  $2r) 49.60 

1    niessenger,    l>    months    3   days,    at    $2(1,    $121.94; 

5  mouths,  at  $;«).  $15(1 271.94 

1  messenger.  12  niouthg,  at  $35 420.00 

1  uiessenger,  1  month  37  days,  at  $20 43. 87 

1  uies.SBnger,  37)  days,  at  $1 37.50 

1  messenger.  9  da.vs,  at  $1 9.00 

1  messenger.  1  month  7  days,  at  $20 ,.  .  24.52 

1  mall  carrier,  12  months,  at  $4.*i _..    540.00 

1  i-leaner.  12  months,  at  ySO— :iiSO.0O 

1  eleaner,  2  months  ISj  days,  at  S;!(i "8.50 

1  eleaner,  9  months  85  days,  at  $35 .  4ia  14 

1  cleaner,  12  months,  at  $;W ._    .  ..  :MiO.O0 

1  cleaner,  12  months,  ut  $30_ :t60.00 

1  cleaner,  2  mouths  49  days,  at  $:ki _. _,  108. 10 

1  cleaner,  12  months,  iit  f-t.") _  .  420.00 

1  cleaner,  11  months  28  days,  ut  $30 ;!57. 10 

1  attendant,  12  months,  at  $40 __.  480.00 

1  iittendaut,  I.IT  days,  at  $1 157.00 

1  attendant,  ;n5  days,  at  ^L.'Ki 

Total  servites ISO,  73a  9 
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NATIONAL   MfSEl'M— rRESERVATION    OP   COM.tXTTlONB,    1902. 

Balance  as  per  report  July  1.  1903- , - ¥159.16 

EAPENDITURKB. 

Supplies  fT4.48 

Frelgbt  and  cartage. _ 2G.04 

Total  expenditure  to  June  30,  1904 100.62 

5&e4 
Balance  carried,  under  proTlelons  of  Kerleed  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  tbe 
Treasury  Departnient  to  tbe  credit  of  the  surplus  fund  June  30, 1901. 

PRESERVATION  OF  COLLECTIONS,  1902. 

Total  statement  of  recclpt»  and  erpendUnrea. 

(July  1.  1001,  lo  Jane  30,   1904.] 


Appropriation  by  Cangreaa,  Marcb  3,  100I_ __ $lSO,OOaOO 


IJuly  1.  I90I,   («  June  30,   1904.] 

Salaries  or  compeusatlon ?lCl,8iI7.fl9  , 

Special  services 2.25ri.3li 

Total  sen-ices |1«4. 153.85 

Miscellaneous : 

Dmwlngs  and  UlustnitlonH 52,787,83 

Supplies   —  6,008.47 

Stationery    2.003.02 

Travel  2.021.21 

Freight  1.707.4S 

Total  uilscellaiieoufl  eapeiidlturei*-., 15,788.01 

Total  expenditure  to  June  30.  1004 179,941-36 

Balance    — 5aG4 

NATIONAL  MIT3EUM— KURNITLHE  AND  FIXTURES.  1004. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  tbe  fiscal  year  cudlug  June  30,  1904, 
for  "cases,  furniture,  flutures,  and  nppllances  required  for  the 
esbibition  nod  xnfe-keeplng  of  tbe  collections  of  the  National 
Museum,  including  snlarien  or  compensation  of  nil  necessary  em- 
ployees" {sundry  civil  act.  March  !(.  lOai) *22,500.Oti 


Salaries  or  compensatlwi SO,  915.81 

Special   servh-ex 53,  25 

Total  Biilarles  and  services _  $9,960.06 

MlscelluneuuH ; 

Storage    cases 2,  S."*!!.  2ii 

Drawings 50.  S8 

Drawers,  trays,  l>oxes 2.200.53      -  , 

Frames,  stands,  miscellaneous  woodwork  _        iro.  4i>!  ^lOO^IC 
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Mlwvtlaneoua — Coiitinunl. 

Glass    __ 571S.26 

tliirdware    _  Ht7.4S 

Tools M.73 

Cloth,  cotton,  etc 1C7.G0 

Lumber    1.37a  44 

PuintH.  olln,  glne,  bruHbiv _..  181.9(1 

Office  «nd  hall  furniture  iiud  furulKhEiiKK.  _  930. 6.1 

Leather,  rubber,  etc 227.95 

Slate _ __.  20.42 

Flmir 2.40 

Total    mlHcellaneouH f3,098.!*«i 

Total  expenditure  to  June  ;iO,  liMW fin.  OCR.  02 

Balance  July  1,  1!W1,  to  meet  outRt.tiidtne  liabilities.. _ 3,431.98 

AnalyiiK  of  ej-penrlitui'eii  for  »alarifi  ur  aimpenaatlon.  ' 

\ia]y   I,  ino».  to  Jiinp  SO.  IIXM.) 

1  superintendent.  2  months  12  dnyii,  at  $166.0(1 $397.83 

1  supervisor  o(  construction,  3  montlis  19  days,  at  $140 505.81 

1  clerk,  10  months  46  days,  at  $100 __, 1,1.11.51 

1  sbop  foreman,  12  months,  at  $85 1,020.00 

1  carpenter,  92  days,  at  $3 ^7ti.00 

I  carpenter,  4  da.vs,  at  $3 12.00 

1  carpenter.  73  days,  at  $3 219.00 

1  carpenter,  130  days,  at  $3 390.00 

1  carpenter,  4  dajs,  at  53 _ 12.00 

1  carpenter,  118  days,  at  $3 - 354.00 

1  carpenter.  13  days,  at  $3 39.00 

1  carpenter.  24  days,  at  $3 72.00 

1  carpenter.  15i  days,  at  $3 __ 40.50 

1  carpenter,  300  days,  at  $3 900.00 

1  carpenter,  24  days,  at  $3 72.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  11  months  29  days,  at  $K 777. 8P, 

1  skilled  laborer,  7  months,  nt  $90 630.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  IS  days,  at  $3 54.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  18  days,  at  $3 54.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $62.50 _ 750  00 

1  skilled  laborer,  lllj  days,  at  $3 ..: _  334.50 

1  skilled  laborer.  127i  days,  at  $2.25 286.88 

1  painter,  11  months  281  days,  at  $75 _ 893,35 

1  workman,  314  days,  at  $2 _ 628.00 

J  taborer,  26  days,  at  $1.50 39.00 

Total  -      9.915.81 

MATIONAL  MUSEOM— FCRNITUHE  AND  FIXTURES,  1903. 


Balance,  as  per  report  July  1,  1903 $1,696,24 

BMlOdi IV  D,«,i,a.l,C00gIC 
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BXPENDITUBBH. 

MiBcellttneoue : 

Drawers,  truys,  boxes $288.98 

Fruines,  stflDds.  m[8(.«llfliieouB  woodwork ' 31.75 

Glasfl --- .- -  33D.72 

llarfware    231.40 

Cloth,  (.-otton,  etc 28.  55 

Lumber 31fi.»5 

I'alnta,  oIIb,  etc 187,70 

Odlce  aud  liull  furniture,  etc 210.  liS 

Kubber,  leather,  etc 0.11 

Plumbing  material .75 

Slate  - 41.92 

Total  esiwtwllture  to  Jnne  30.  1004.. *1,«83.6G 

Bnlauce  July  1,  1904 Ii58 

Total  statement  of  rcvcipis  and  expendUurei. 

[July  1.  1002,  to  Julj  1,  1»04.1 
RCCEIFTB. 

Appropriation  by  Congress,  June  28,  lOCrj $22,500.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  112.342.35 

Spedal  aervlccs 14.60 

l-otal    services fll2,35C9S 

HiBcellaneouH ; 

Casea,   storage-, _ $2,260.00 

Caseti,  exhibition SSI.  00 

Drawers,  trays,  etc 1,133.50 

Frames  and  woodwork 775.68 

Glass  787.76 

Hardware 665. 15 

Tools  - 17.48 

Cloth  - G5.68 

Luiuber '   907.74 

Paints,  oils,  etc 447.41 

Ofllce  and  halt  furniture _  1.089.03 

I.,eather.  rubber,  cork 274,44 

Drawings  4.00 

Slate   - 100.73 

Travel ___  114.15 

Plumbing    material. L .75 

Total  mi  seel  In  neons  expenilitnre 10,130.47 

Total  expenditure  to  June  ;iO.  1004 22,487.42 

Balance  July  1.  19W 12.M 

ll,y,i.a.b>COOglC 


BEPOBT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE.  LI 

:AL    UDSEUU— PVKMTURE    and    FlXTUREa.    1002. 
BKCKtFTfl. 

Balance  as  per  report  July  1,  11*03 $5.07 

Balance   t.'arrled,    under   provlslous  of   Kerlsed    Statuleit,   secttuu    3090.    b; 
Ibe  TreuHur;  Deiiartmeut  to  ttae  credit  of  tbe  mirplus  fuud  June  30.  1004. 

NATIONAL  Mt'XElTU—U EATING,   LIQIITINU.  WK.,   1904. 


Appropriation  by  Cungremi  for  the  flscal  .vear  eodiiiK  Juwe  30,  1804, 
■■  (or  expenat-  of  heatlnic,  liKhtlng.  ele<?trl(^l,  telesrapblc,  and 
telephonic  serrlce  for  the  Natlonnl  Museum"  (sundry  dvll  act, 
March  3,  1!XC)  — «18,000.00 

UU-ENUITUBKH. 

Salaries  or  compensation $7,681.]!) 

Special  services 118.  7S 

Total   salarlcH  and  servicea S7,799.&1 

Mlscellii  neons: 

Coal  and  wood 4,981.00 

Gas    790.80 

Electricity  - _ 1.428.36 

TelephoDM    503.91 

Electrical  supplies 627.43 

Rental  of  call  hoiea 110.00 

HeaUog  supplies 921.38 

Telegrams    la  80 

Total  miscellaneous  expenditure _     9.3S4.4S 

Total  expenditure  to  June  30,  1904 17.184.42 

Balance  July  1.  1904,  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities 815.68 

dnalt/xli  of  expendiluret  for  salaries  or  compensation. 

[July  1.  1003.  to  JuD*  30,  1904.1 

1  engineer,  12  months,  at  ?  122.50 51,470.00 

1  telephone  operator,  12  months,  at  $50 riOO.OO 

1  telepboue  operator,  32  days,  at  Sl.'iO _ 48.00 

1  telephone  opemtor,  ii  days,  at  ilSA ^ . 9.00 

1  telephone  operator,  't  days,  at  $I.B0 7.  DO 

I  telephone  o|jerator  assistant,  2  months  .11  days,  at  $45 135. 19 

1  electrician,  66  days,  at  M„ 264.00 

1  blacksmith,  2  months  3  days,  at  $60 126.00 

I  BklUed  laborer,  5  months,  at  *00 450.00 

1  Bkllled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $75 000.00 

1  skilled  lalwrer,  317|  days,  at  $» 95.*!.  25 

1  plnmt>er's  assistant.  3I6i  days,  at  $2,25 _ 712.69 

1  Hreman,  12  months,  at  $fiO 720.00 

.  52  days,  at  $60— 101.98 

D,g,i  .a.  i,>  Google 


LII  BEPOET   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

1  fireman,  4  uondut  W  dnjii.  at  *i» , I33S.32 

1  Inttorer.  32<5i  days,  at  ?1.jO._  , , _ 489.76 

1  laborer,  2.37  dayf,  at  $1.00 335,30 

Total _ 7.681.19 

NATIONAL   ML'»E['M— IlKATING   AND  LIGHTING,    1003. 


BalaiK-e  as  per  rci>ort  July  1.  1003 $1,962  63 


Special  services SIM.  75 

Total  salaries  or  servlcew 1194.75 

Miscellaneous : 

Coal  and  wood <£>!.  3U 

Gas 63.70 

Electricity 119.33 

Teiepbones _ 171.  ffi 

Electrical  supplies 206.97 

Rental  of  cbH  boxes 30.00 

Heating  supplies...- 443.01 

Telegrania 0.40 

Total  miscellaneous  expenditure 1.756.02 

Total  expenditure  to  June  30,  11)04 __,      1, 950,  77 

Balance  July  1,  1904.. _.. U.8G 

Tutat  tialement  of  receiptg  and  cxpendiluret. 

[July  1.  1»U2,  lu  June  30,  1M4.] 


Appropriation  by  Congress,  June  28,  1902.. _. _.  $18,000.00 

EXPEKDrrUBES. 

Salaries  or  compensation $8,224.02 

Epeclal  services _        228.91 

Total    services «8, 452.93 

Miscellaneous : 

Coal  and  wood.. 4,520.47 

Gas    - - 996.40 

Rental  of  call  lioxes 120,00 

Electrical  supplies 487.18 

Eleetrlcity   — 1.374.38 

Heating  supplies 1.308,35 

Telegrams    47,83 

Telepbones 671.fi0 

Total    miscellaneous- 9,535.21 

Total  expenditure— 17.98a  14 

Balance  July  1,  1904 ........0,jtyj.-j^|i^.      11.  S6 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  BlECmiTB  COUMITTEB.  LIU 

National  mcseuu— beating  and  lighting,   i»02. 

Balance,  as  per  report  July  1.  1903 $l.flO 

Balance  carried,  under  prorisioiw  of  Berised  Sfaitntes.  nectloa  SOdb,  bf  tbe 
Treasury  E>eikartment  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  mrplus  fvnd  Jane  30.  1004. 

national  Ml'MElM— IV«T4«K,   1904. 


Appropriation  by  ConErens  for  tbe  B«tc«l  year  ending  June  3I>.  IflOl. 
"Cor  ixjetage  atanipM  and  foreign  [Mstai  rardM  for  tbe  National 
Museum"  (sundry  Hvli  act  March  3,  1003) _ 


>   Jane  30,    1S04.I 


NATIONAL   MlfiELM— PRINTING    AN1>   BI.VDIN'i. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  ttie  Oscal  year  ending  June  ^>.  ifXA. 
"for  tbe  Smittisoiilan  loHtitutioD,  for  printing  lalieU  and  hlanlcs, 
and  for  tbe  '  Builftins  '  and  '  ProceediOBK '  of  tlie  National  Mn- 
Heum.  tbe  editions  of  wblcb  sbali  not  be  iesH  tban  XJiiti)  <-oiiicM.  and 
binding.  Id  tialf  turkey,  or  niatertal  not  more  eiiiensive.  M-ientllk- 
Iwoks  and  paniphlets  prp«ented  to  and  acquired  by  the  Niitloual 
Museum  library"  (snodry  civil  act  Marcb  3.  19m) _.  I 


Bulletins  of  tbe  Museum fi.TVi.Til 

Proceedings  of  the  Museum I'.i.'tHI.-U 

Labels   - - - - - IM.iW 

Blanks  and  circulara 2fiN.74 

Congressional  Record 38.(«i 

Binding _ 177.  »i 

Total  expenditure  to  June  .TO,  1904_ lli.«>7.21 

Balance  July  1.  19<M , 2.79 

NATIONAL  MrSKUM— RENT  OF  WOBKSHOi-B,   I1>0*. 


.Appropriation  by  Congrefls  for  tbe  Osoai  yesir  ending  Jane  :<0.  1004. 
"  for  rent  of  wurkMiiopH  and  temporary  utorage  iiu-irtcrx  tor  tlie 
National  Museum"  (ituudry  civil  act,  March  3,  1!Mia> _ 


D,y,l  .a.  h,  Google 


UV  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMTPTEE. 

EXPBNniTURES. 
[Jaljr  1,  1903.  to  June  30,  1904.] 

iteot  of  workabopH : 

431  Ninth  street  8W._ tl,999.ft2 

217  Serentb  street  SW... _, 1,080.00 

309  aiHl313Tentb  street  8W 900.00 

815  Virginia  avenue  (rear) - 360.00 

Totfll  expenditure  to  June  30.  1904 »4.389.92 

Balance  July  1,  1904 .06 

NATIONAI.  HUSCru— RSNT  OF  WOHK8HOP.  1»03. 

Halnnce  as  per  report  July  1.  1903 „  $0.08 

Balance  July  1,  1904 - —  .08 

NATIONAL  UrSRUM— KENT  OP  WOBKSHOP,  1902. 

Ilalance  as  per  report  July  1,  1903 *0.  0« 

Balance  carried,  under  provlBlonn  of  ReTlsed  Statutes,  section  3000,  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  tlie  credit  of  the  Hurplus  fund  June  30,  1904. 

NATIONAI.  MJiaRCM— BflLDING  ItErAlRS.  1904. 


Approprlatliiii  by  ConKresN  fur  the  flxcal  year  endluK  June  30,  1004. 
"  for  repalra  to  bulldUiKs,  nhupx,  and  sbFdH.  National  Museum. 
lucUidlnR  all .iiCivsHnry  labor  and  material"  (sundry  civil  act, 
Marcb  .3.  1903). *15,000.00 


SalnrleH  or  compenantlon „    $9.9C0.SG 

t'|)eclnl    sen-k-cs .W.OO 


Total  salarlw  and  services $10,010.86 

MlH(«llaneuiis : 

Repairs  to  roofs  (by  contract) 1,03.S.26 

Oalvanlzed-lron   celling   cornice 480.78 

I>iHiiber__ 93.32 

Cement.  pluHtcr,  niortnr,  brick.  Hand,  t-fc,  80.  Vt 

Hardware.  to<il8.  etc 298.38 

t'nlnts.  oils,   (tlue.  brusbni 27S.97 

Skylight 03.00 

Glaus. 41.2.'i 

DrawliiKH 40.00 

Cloth,  etc 270.00 

Terrazao   pavement ,  IMS.  00 

riumblng  material 11.21 

Itnbber.    etc 15.00 


Total  nilB<fllanc*ms  cxTi'iulilurc 2.520.82 

Total  exiH-iidlture  to  June -W,  1901 12..W1.68 

Balance  July  1,  1904,  to  meet  outatnudlng  liabilities.-^ 2. 46S.  32 

ll,y,i.a.b>COOglC 


REPOBT  OP  THE  ETECDTIVE  COMMITTEE.  IV 
Analitiii»  of  crprndUuret  for  MlariF*  or  romprnMlUm, 
Ualji  1.  1903,  to  Jane  30,  IIKH.] 

1  inq>erlntendMit,  fi  montbB,  at  $lG(i.(l6- 1996.96 

1  clerk,  2  nioDtlis  20  days,  at  *flO 160.00 

1  forpDuiD,  9  uwnthB  35  days,  at  *85„- - 861.60 

1  carpenter.  314  days,  at  S,1_ 042.00 

!  carpenter.  .114  days,  at  $3 042.00 

1  carpenter,  30  days,  at  $3 90.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  10  days,  at  $3 48.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  SW  days,  at  $1.75 88.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  10  days,  at  |3 _ _... 48.00 

1  skilled  laborer.  .'JOJ  days,  at  f70 _ 13a  57 

1  skilled  laborer,  76  days,  at  $3 ^ 228.00 

1  skilled  laborer.  541  days,  at  « 163.60 

1  skilled  laborer.  31  days,  at  f1.75,  ¥!S4.ffl ;  IS  days,  at  $1.50.  $19.50.  73. 75 

1  skilled  laborer.  10  days,  at  $3 30.00 

1  skilled  laborer.  37  days,  at  $.3 - 111.00 

1  skilled  laborer.  B8  days,  at  $3.- 304.00 

1  skilled  laborer.  11  months  28  days,  at  $70. 833.23 

1  skilled  laborer.  1  month  MJ  daya.  at  $70 __,  194.S7 

I  classified  laborer.  32HJ  days,  at  $2 653.00 

1  tinoer,  1  montb  l.li  daj-s.  at  $70 lOR.OO 

1  tinner,  3  moutlw  18  ilays.  at  $70 S-W.  6B 

1  tinner.  4B  days,  at  $T0_ _. - _ lOf..  08 

1  painter's  assistant,  .314  dayn,  at  $1.75 r^li.  fiO 

1  plaitterer'H  axslstant.  41  (lays,  at  $2 82.110 

1  niemenKer.  7  ntontbs.  at  $20.  $140;  5  months,  at  $30,  $1.W 290. IN> 

1  laborer.  41  days,  at  JlJiO 61.50 

1  laborer.  (EtJ  days,  at  $1.50 05.25 

1  laborer.  319i  days,  at  $1.50 479.25 

1  laborer.  80  days,  at  $1.^ 150.  .50 

1  laborer,  314  days,  at  $1.75 .'■>49..'i0 

1  laborer.  221  days,  at  $1.75 3811.75 

1  laborer.  13  days,  at  $1J>0 10.50 

1  laborer,  12  days,  at  $1.50 __ la  00 

Total _ 9.9(I0.8(J 

NATIONAL    MI'HBL'M— BUIL[llN<i    REPAIRM,    1»03. 
RECKtPTS. 

Italantv  aa  per  report  July  1.  1903 $1,528.97 


(Jnlf  1.   \»Ki.  ro  Jane  30,   tOIM.] 

Kalarles  or  oompensatloo $7.00 

Special   services 10.0(1 

Total  salaries  oi   BerTk«s — $17.00 

MitK-ella  neons : 

Lomb^ 104.  41 

Cement,   plaster,   inortnr.   Rrnvel,   sand, 
etc   ._ 113.28  .-  , 

l..,,„:^'.nb,.L.OOglC 


tVi  REPORT  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COSlWtlTEfi. 

MlKiftlniiPoun — Cniillniirtl. 

IIanlwiin>.   ttK.ln,   eh- _   __.  3^.V>.  If 

I'lilulH.  <>1|K.  icliH'.  i'IipiiiIiiUh  .      .  4.1)1.  IT 

W.«Mlw».rk    .            ..  n.2r, 

shyliKlitM                              ....  2r.i.  :w 

(jiiiHK  _.  _                          .    _  .  .  81. ;» 

Cloth,  ptc     -  . I.fO 

Total  iiilwvllnnotum  (>x|)Bn(1ltun-    .    ...    Jl.Wrj.lR 

Tolnl  fXtK>ii<lltMn>  to  Jniip  ;tO.  tiKM  .   .  Si,4~i).iu 

Uninuif  .Tilly   1,   llKk4        .     _  .      ..      _   58.(H 

TolttI  Klal<„„hl  .,/  .■.■.li/.f!  aud  rj;wj.d/(urr(t. 
(July    1,    11>»L>,   I.I  JuD«  no,   1004.1 

A|i|initirlntlimpi  liy  roiijtn™.  June  a*.  UKKi 115.<NXI.(J0 

i:Ki-KNuiTl'HEa. 
lJill>    1.   tlHiJ.  Ill  Jiin.i  :tO,    IB04.1 

SnItirlf'M  or  iiiiiitH'iiMiIloh  .   .  «1U,  174.8!) 

Hi^-c'itii  M.'i-vin'x  :mt.m 

TcilKl    wrvl<v«  $10.484.«» 

MI>"'i-lliii>niiiH; 

LiHuiHT  .vi::.;(i 

Cl'MII'lll.        |llllHtl>r.        Itl'llVI'l.        lllllC.        KlIIKl, 

iiiorlnr                   :(lft.-.'« 

lliil'ilwiiii-.   tiKilH.   clc TI9.:i2 

I'lilnm,  oIlH.  jtliH',  IjniJitHi' 5HI.87 

WiwHiwc.ik                . 97.23 

HkytlKlilK  1111(1  vciillliilorH     --  C70.30 

rthiHK                                              ...  100.16 

rioih.  I'otton,  ftf                2.55 

I'lilkT                                             .. 40.50 

DnnviiiuH                                  ..      W.OO 

HliiIltiK    n«if   .                     750.00 

HIci'l    tK'iiiiw                                        ..  47.77 

Itrlchwork  .                             l(Mi.0O 

Toliil  riilwvlliilii'.iiit. 4.457.27 

Toliil  <'\|HtHlH(in>  III  Juiii>  :[U.  1!HM     _       14.ft41.fl'; 

Kiitinn'i-  .liil.v   1.   IIU'I  . 58.m 

NA'iroNAt.    MISKfJI— liril.lUNt!    llEfAIRS.    ]90a. 

Biiliimi' iiH  i«T  ri'[mrt -lul)   1.  Itiorl _      Ji;7,2; 

Baliim-c  <'nrrlf<i.  iiihIit  i.rovinloiis  of   itcvUil   StiHuU>«.  section  301)0.  hy  Ihe 
'Irensury  [>f]i]irtmciit  to  the  i-nilit  of  ibo  stinilux  fuud  Jiiue.30,  1904. 

D,y,l .a.  1,>  Google 
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LVIH  BEPOBT  Ot  THE  EXECtTTITE  COMMITTBE. 

UtPENMTlIBEn. 
[July  I,  ItHIS,  to  JuD«  m.  1MI4.1 

For  purchase  of  gpechnens. , _ $8,517.73 

Balance  July  1,  1904.  to  meet  outstaudlng  linbllitles 1,482.27 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— PLBCHASB  OF  SPECIMENS,   IWra. 


Balance  as  per  report  Jul.T  1,  1903 $4,000.fl0 


(July  ],  ]!k^.  to  June  30,  1004.] 

For  purchase  of  speelmentt _ 3,650.51 

Balance  July  1,  1004 _  330.18 

NATIONAL  MUSBfM— PURCUA8E  OF  SPECIMENS,  1902. 
RETEIPTa. 

Balance  an  iM>r  re|>ort  July  1.  1003 ¥56.20 


[July  I.   1!K)3.  to  JuM  30,  19CM.1 

For  flpectiiiPiiH 20.00 

Biilum'C .-- _ -- S.'i.a; 

Balance  ctirrlctl.  under  proriHlunH  of  Rcvlxed  Statutett.  aectlon  :HXNI.  by  tlie 
Treasurj'  Dc|Birtincnt  to  tlie  credit  <if  the  suri'lus  fund  June  30.  1904. 

NATIONAL     Ml'SEUU— PUBLICATION     fONTBlBITIONS    TO     NATIO.VAL 
IIEKItAKH'M.   IU)I3. 


Balance  qh  per  reixirt  July  1,  1903. ._ _ _._    ¥3,072.51 


(July  1,    1903.  to  June  30.  1M4.] 

I'rliiUnB   coutrlbutlonB.._ ^- ;;.9«!».  80 

Itulnni.'e  July  i.  19(U 2,71 

NATIONAL  MLSinM— PLANS  FOR  AIHIITIONAL  Bl'ILDlNG.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 
1903. 

Balance  afi  per  rp|)ort  July  1.  lOftt ?43.  20 

Balance  July  I.  ""M --  ■*3.  20 

ASTROI'IIVSICAL  tlKSKKVATOHV.   SMITIISONLVN    INSTITUTION.    1»M. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1904. 
"  for  niJiintenain'e  of  AHtropliy»lcul  Olwervntory,  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  Sinlllwonlan  lUHtltutlon,  liicludluK  saljirles  of  iisslst- 
ant4,  the  purchiiRe  of  necesHiiry  l>ooktt  iinil  i>erlo<li  en  la,  apparatut), 
niaklUK  ue<-essary  otiRcrviitlouH  in  high  ultltitdex,  printing  and 
publlsbluK  n'HUlts  of  rrwarcljps,  not  eKceedliiB  L.TOO  copies,  repairs 
and  alteriitlonH  of  liulUllupi.  and  niiwelliuieous  exiiennes,  fl.'i.OOO" 
■suDdry  civil  act.  March  :i.  l!K>3) t,.,._^_^^C^.r^—  JlS.Ooaoo 


MPOBT  OP  THE  fiXECVTlVE  COMMITTEE.                     UX 

DI8BUBSEUENT8. 

Salaries  or  coupenDation : 

I  aid,  12  montliH.  at  1200— »2.400.00 

1  Jnulor  uNslxtant,  12  montlu.  nt  9125 1, 500. 00 

1  clerk,  1  month _  125.00 

1  stenographer.' 11  montlu,  at  $IOU 1,100;  00 

1  plKitoKrBplier'sa88iatant,2moDtbB,atfT0.  140.00 

1  Inatrameiit  oiaker,  12  moathg.  at  SOb 1, 080. 00 

1  Broiuin.  12  montba,  at  <60 720.00 

1  laborer.  12  roontha.  at  »25 ._ 300.00 

1  curpenter,  13  days,  at  »3.  fiO _  46.50 

1  carpenter,  4  days,  at  (3 12. 00 

1  carpenter.  1  montb,  at  ?»] 45.00 

IdeaoCT,  ISdaya,  nt$l 18.00 

1  cleaner,  152  days,  at  11.,. 152.00 

Total  Ralarlea  or  compensation 17,638.00 

OeoM^I  «Mi>en8es : 

Apitaratus 1,9411.10 

Bookfi  and  binding 211.32 

Bonding  pepalrB.-.l- 200.00 

Drawings 9,00 

CastliigH - - 32.29 

EliH-trlt-Uy  „ - _._ 143.60 

Freight  ._ _ 0.55 

Lumber 27.41 

Paints.  ett-_ 7.23 

Saud    _ _.  iri.00 

Stationer}-    14.  SO 

8uppll<*    - 315. :« 

Travel  60.85 

2,905.48 

Total  diMburaemcntB _ _ 910, 638. 4S 


Balance  July  1,  1904.. A.atVt.m 

ASTROPnTSICAL   0B8ERV.4TORY.    SMITHSONIAN    INSTITmON.    1903. 

Balance  July  1, 1903.  as  per  last  report :._ __..    $1,415.71 

DISBUBBEyENTS. 

Gcnervl  espenaes; 

Apparatus   - --  Jl.l.mSO 

BoobR  and  binding 102.21 

CaBtings  8.05 

Drawings  „ lt!.;(4 

Electricity 2.-1.7.') 

lYelgbt 18.44 

Lighting - 1.30 

Supplies _  IM.  00 

Total  dl8burseni«nts 1.407, 00 

Balance C  kIlI'^I'? 


tX  HEPOfiT  OP  THE  EXECtrriVB  COMMITTEE. 

ASTROPHSeiCAL  OBSEBVATORY.    BHITH80NIAN    INSTITUTIOI^,   1802. 

Balance  July  1, 1903,  as  per  last  rei>ort $1,323.23 


General  expenses : 
Apparatus    —  - 


OBSERVATION  OF  RCLIPSE  OF  MAY  2S.  1900. 

Balance  July  1, 1903.  as  per  last  report.„ -        *755.  74 

msBtmscuENTs. 
General  expenses: 

Supplies  43.  45 

Balance _ 712.29 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  FABK.  19(^. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  flwnl  yeur  endlne  June  30.  1904. 
"for  conllnuInK  the  conHtructlon  of  roads.  walk»i  brldgeii,  water 
supply,  seweratte.  drainage,  and  for  grading,  planting,  and  other- 
wise Improving  the  grounds ;  erecting  and  repairing  bulldliipt  and  ■ 
IneloHureB;  care,  auhslstance.  purcfaaxe.  and  transportation  of 
animals.  Including  salaries  or  coni|>enaation  of  nil  necessary  em- 
ployees :  the  pureluise  of  necessary  bookn  and  iierlodlcals :  the 
printing  ainl  publishing  of  operations,  not  exceeding  1.500  copies, 
aud  general  incidental  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
$95,000  ■'  (sundry  civil  act.  March  3,  lOai) $95,000.00 


Salaries  or  comi>cnHation : 

1    sui)eriutendent.   4   months,   at   $22!)  ■  8 

months  at  S275 $3,100.00 

I  pro[>erty  clerk.  8  months,  at  $150;  as- 
sistant   superintendent,   4    monthn.    at 

*lfl6.60 „ 1,806.64 

1  stenographer,  12  months,  at  $83.33 990.96 

1  clerk,  S  ntonths  at  $110;  4  tnontlis,  at 

$125 1.380.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $110 1,320.00 

1  mcitseuxer,  8  ruontbs  and  V.i  days,  at  $30-  2r>2.  58 

1  photographer,  (!  months,  at  $70 420.00 

1    landscape  gardener.    11}    months   and 

14i  days,  at  $8.t.R3 9W.47 

I  head  keeper,  12  months,  at  $112.50 I.STiO.OO 

1  keeiier.  12  months,  at  $fiO 720.00 

1  kec|)er,  12  months,  at  $iiO 720,00 

1  keeiier,  10  months  and  2Si  ilnys,  at  J00_  fi845.  SO 

1  keeiier,  Hi  months  and  5  days,  at  $tlO--  700. 00    .  CiOO*?lc 


REPOBT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

SulHrles  or  cuiupenitntlon — Continued. 

I  8orKeiint  of  wntcb.  0}  iitonttiB  and  U 

dHJ■^  at  tea $690.60 

1  watcbtuan,  1  moDtb,  at  $(iO 60.  OU 

1  watcbuiHQ.  12  moDtbH,  at  |60 _  720.00 

1  watcbiuuii,  ft  mootbs,  at  955 ;  0  montba, 

at  $nO 600.00 

1  wHt<-hQiari.  12  inontbB,  at  f60 720.00 

1  watcbniHD.  t  iiiontb  and  19  days,  at  $S0.  55. 64 

1  ma<'biiil8t,  12  ninntlM.  at  $83..S3 009.  OB 

1  assistant  foreman,  12  inontbR,  at  JOS,..  780.00 

1  aHslstnnt  blnckHmltb,  12  montbe,  at  COO.  720. 00 

1  n-orkman.  12  utonths.  at  t60___; 720.00 

1  workman.  12  months,  at  f60 720.00 

1  laborer.  11  niontbH  and  2  days,  at  |«0.-  663.87 
1  laborer,  6  montlH,  at  $KS :  0  Dioiitbs,  at 

?60 690.00 

1  laborer,  6  montb».  nt  $.M>;  6  montbs.  at 

$60 660.00 

Total  aalarlefl  or  compensation 123,4042 

Uls(«lla  neons : 

Buildings   4.514.62 

Building  material 1,438.01 

Fencing,  cage  material,  etc 200.  33 

Food    12,860.47 

Freight  and  trnnsportatloD  of  animalR..-.  601.  71 

Fuel — 1.270.73 

Faminire —  12.25 

Lumber  _ - -  667.19 

Macbiner]-.  tools,  etc ___  300.03 

Miscellaneous  supplies _ 969.68 

Palms,  oils,  glass,  etc 197.87 

PostafEe.  tel^rapb,  and  telepboue SS.GS 

Purchase  of  animals 3,054.65 

Road  material  and  grading 374.67 

Stationery,  books,  etc 220.26 

Surveying,  plans,  etc 16.50 

Travel  and  Held  expenses 168.79 

Trees,  plants,  etc 15.50 

Water  supply,  sewerage,  etc ■      230.38 

Total  miscellaneous „    27.118.2 

Wages  of  mecbanics  and  laborers  and  hire  of 
teums  In  constructing  buildings  and  inclo- 
surett,  laying  water  pipes,  balldiog  roads, 
gruttera.  and  ivalks,  planting  trees,  and  other- 
wise improTlng  the  grounds : 

1  carpenter.  3131  days,  at  S3 WO.  BO 

1  workman.  366  days,  at  $2 732. 00 

1  laborer.  Oei  days,  at  »2.S0 240.63 

1  laborer,  3001  days,  at  «2.- 601.00 

1  laborer,  367S  days,  at  $2 735.50 

I  laborer,  348  days,  at  «2 696. 00 
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Wages  of  mechtinltti  tmd  Inborcm,  eti-. — Cont'd. 

1  lalmrer,  3T."i  rtnyp.  at  *2 $T5U.OO 

1  laborer.  24i  days,  at  Jl.TS... 42.87 

1  laborer.  340  (layd.  at  Jl.Tfl 505.01 

1  laborer,  2V<  dny«.  at  »l. ".''•;    12."ti  days, 

at  J-J m^.25 

1  laborer.  3I«}  days,  at  $1.75 KJ0.88 

1  laborer.  3<H(J  diiyn.  at  |il.7.'i Wl.  38 

1  laborer.  31l>j  diiys,  iit  $1.75 554.32 

1  laborer.  .171  i  dayw.  at  $1.75 «.".».  57 

1  laborer.  282i  dayx.  at  $1.75 4».3.»4 

1  laborer,  S.V.1  dayH,  at  $1.75 623,44 

I  laborer. -ifM)  days,  at  $1.7.'. 515.  3» 

1  laborer,  .^t!)]  days,  at  $1.7.''> 594.57 

1  laborer,  . 344*  days,  at  $1.7.''> «02.89 

1  laborer,  .17l>i  days,  at  $1.75 64&39 

1  laborer. -.^7  days,  at  $1.50 _.  40.  DO 

J  laborer.  fi51  dayH.  at  $1.50 _ _  97.88 

1  laborer,  laij  days.  at»l..''.0_ 16a 63 

1  laborer.  451  days,  at  $1.50— 67.88 

1  laborer,  12  days,  at  $1.50 18. 00 

1  laborer,  34}  dayH,  at  $1.50 51.75 

1  laborer,  22  days,  at  $1.50 33.00 

1  laborer,  7(  dayn.  at  $1.!W 11.25 

1  laborer.5li  days,  at  $1.50 77.64 

1  laborer.  OGJ  dayn.  at  $1.50 144.38 

1  lalwrer.  43  days,  at  $1.50 04.50 

1  laborer.  76J  days,  at  $1.50 __.  114. 75 

1  laborer.  ,>ij  days,  at  $1.30 81.38 

1  laborer,  77J  days.  at$l.50 116.63 

1  laborer.  C9i  days,  at  $1.50 104.25 

1  laborer.  30J  days,  at  $1.50  .._ ^._  45. 75 

1  laborer,  55i  days,  at  $1.50 83.63 

1  laborer.  1081  days,  at  $1.50 163.13 

1  laborer.  4H  days,  at  $1.50 73.50 

1  laborer,  12  days,  at  $1.50 laoo 

I  laborer,  90  days,  at  $1.50 135.00 

1  laborer,  OJ  days,  at  $1.50_ 13.88 

1  laborer.  ITj  days,  at  $1.50 26.63 

1  laborer.  33  days,  at  $!..'>« _.  49.50 

1  laborer.  20  days,  at  *1.50 39.00 

J  laborer,  3  dnys,  at  $1.50 4.50 

1  latiorer,  197i  days,  at  $!..'«) 290.  26 

1  lalH>rer.  7ii)  days,  at  *l..'iO 114.  76 

1  luliorer,  (iij  days,  at  $1..'>0;  .*»)!)]  days,  at 

$1.75    „ IW7.26 

1  lalMirer.  loli  days,  nt  $1.:." 2:15.88 

1   laborer,  ."i."!  days,  at  $1..10;   202}   days, 

at  $].7.-. _„: 538.88 

I  laborer.  ;!39  diiys.  at  $l..''iO 508.  50 

1  laborer,  ll.li  dayn,  at  $1.,'>0;  20'IJ  days, 

at  $!.7.j _„  5.^.28 

1  laborer,  352  days,  at  ?l.r)0_ .'i28.00 

1  laborer,  313i  days,  at  $1.50 515.27 
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EEPOBT  OP   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Wageeuf  mecluinlrsaiidlabort-i^eto. — Cont'd. 
1   lalKtrer.  -16  days,  at  $1.50;  321   days, 

at   fl.75.- $rt30.75 

1  laborer.  344i  (lays,  at  $1.50 516.76 

1  laborer,  2(K)  dnys,  at  S^;  42  days,  at 

»1.50 473.00 

1  laborer.  118i  daj-H.  at  $1.50 177.38 

1  laborer,  29«i  days,  at  $1.50 445.14 

1  laborer.  109  days,  at  $1.50 _,  163.50 

1  laborer.  34«l  days,  at  $1.50 51Q.39 

1  laborer.  X»  days,  at  $1.50 492.00 

1  laborer.  222}  days,  at  $1.50.- 333.77 

1  laborer.  242i  days,  iit  $1.50 363.78 

1  laborer.  2<M  days,  at  $1..W 441.00 

1  laborer.  195J  days,  at  $l.50_ 2»3.ft4 

1  laborer.  3«."ii  days,  at  $1.50 548.63 

1  laborer!  <t2)  days,  at  $1.50;  308]  days, 

at  $1.75 - -.  634.43 

1  laborer.  36J  days,  at  $1J50 05.13 

1  laborer.  303  days,  at  $1.50 454.52 

1  laborer.  73i  days,  at  $1.50;  IIW)  days, 

at  51.75 . 398.58 

1  laborer.  851  ^y^-  "t  $1.50-. _ 127.88 

1  laborer.  191  days,  at  $1.50;  154^  days. 

at   $1.75 561.40 

1  laborer,  411  days,  at  $1.50 -  62.26 

1  laborer,  51  dayB.  at  $1 51.00 

1  laborer,  381  days,  at»l 38.25 

1  laborer,  3«6i  days,  at  $1. 366.  TS 

1  laborer.  52i  days,  at  $I„ 52.50 

1  laborer.  54  days,  at  $1;  2831  days,  at 

$1.25  4oase 

1  laborer.  127  days,  at  $1 ;  209)  days,  at 

$1.25    389.  20 

1  attendant,  289  days,  at  75  cents.- 210,75 

1  attendant.  00  days,  at  75  cents 51.75 

1  helper.  33  days,  at  75  cents;  38*  days, 

at  $1- 03.28 

1  helper.  151  days,  at  75  cents :  1451  days. 

at  $1 259.00 

1  water  boy.  40  days,  at  50  cents 20.00 

1    stonebreaker,    44   cubic  yards,    at   BO 

cents   26.40 

1    stonebreaker,    14    cubit-  yarda    at   60 

cents    -■ - 8.40 

1  wagon  and  team,  92  days,  at  $3.50 322. 00 

1  wagon  and  teiun.  .3673  days,  at  $3JM. . .     1. 287. 13 

1  wagon  ami  team,  ^^i  days,  at  $3.50 192.50 

1  borse  and  cart.  1  day.  at  $1.75 1. 75 

1  horse  and  cart,  7  days,  at  $1.75 12.25 

1  horse  and  cart,  97  days,  at  $1.75 100.  74 

1  horse  and  cart,  2}  day»,  at  $1.75 4.37 

1  horse  and  cart,  1201  days,  at  $1.75 211.  32 

1  borse  and  cart,  112}  days,  at  $1.'^ 197. 82 
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WageH  of  meobnnl<v  ami  Inlxiwrs.etc— Tunt'il, 

I  Iwree  and  cart,  32i  iIhjb.  nt  $1.75 ».V(.31 

1  horse  ami  t-art,  T.'tJ  days,  at  IH.75..  ..  128.  Kl 

1  honte  and  nirt.  151  cinjit.  at  fl.TK 27.W 

1  horse,  ^■17ila.i'B.  at  rill  (■enUt .  -.  ItW.  fiO 

•  Total  waResor  me-.-hanki..  ct<- $30,042.52 

Total    fllshuim>nH>nts _  $80,565.03 

Balani-e  July  1,  lOW 14,434.97 

NATIONAL  ZOOMUJICAL   I'ARK.    190.1. 

Balani'e  July  1,  100.1,  as  jkt  last  r*i)ort $4,755.04 


General  PspeTiBes  r 

Buildings $104.  VO     - 

Fencing,  cage  material,  etc 829.89 

Food    1,340.29 

Freigtit  and  trans|>ortatlon  of  animals..- ,170.  BO 

Fuel   54B.80 

Furniture  3,50 

Lumber :{01.52 

Machinery,  tools,  etc 170.31 

&Ilsi-ellaneouB   supplies __  252.42 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc 85.51 

PoataKe.  tel^irnpl',  and  telephone 87.67 

purchase  of  animals l(iO.  13 

Koad  material  and  Kfidlng 179.46 

Stationer;,  books,  etc _ _ 60.65 

Travel    53.30 

Trees,  plants,  etc 7.35 

Water  supply  and  sewerage 109.42 

Special  services 2.00 

Total    disbursements _ 4.551.42 

Balance  July  1.  1904 _ 208.62 

NATIONAL   ZOOLO(;irAL   I'ARK.    1902. 

ISalance  July  1;  19a3.  as  per  lust  reitort _.   $7,26 

Balance  carried,  under  provisions  of  Itevlsrd  Statute's,  section  3090,  by  tl>e 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund  June  30,  1901. 

ELEPHANT  HOUSE,  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK,  1903. 

Balance  July  1,  1903,  as  per  last  report $64.40" 

General  espenses: 

Building  material— -— $27.00 

Fencing 36.77 

Total    dlfibm-sements 03.80 

Balance  July  1,  1004 GcX'wIl'  ''' 


BEPORT   OP   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE.  LXV 

EECAriTCLATION. 

The  total  omouot  of  fuuda  administered  by  tbe  InBtitntlon  during  the  year 
ending  Jone  30,  1904,  appears  front  the  foregoing  statementB  and  acconnt  books 
to  bave  been  as  follows  i 

BlirrHBOKIAN    INBTITUTION. 

From  balanm  of  last  year,  Joir  1,  1803._ ^55,507.67 

Prom  Interest  on  Smithsonian  fund  for  the  year 66,074.17 

From  Interest  on  West  Shore  bonds.. 1,080.00 

From  sales  of  piibli  cat  ions _ _ 353.37 

From  repayments,  freight,  etc. 10,328.02 

$123, 943. 28 

APPBOPBIATIONB   COMUITTBD   RT   CONORESB   TO   THE 
CABE   OP   THE    INSTITUTION. 

Intematlonni  Kxcliangefl — Smlthsontan  Institution: 

From  balance  of  1901-2 $0.88 

From  balance  of  1002-3 1,822.14 

From  appropriation  for  1003-4 26,000.00 

27.823.02 

American  Ethnology— Smithsonian  luBtltUtion: 

From  balance  of  1901-2 220.77 

From  balance  of  1902-3. _ 3,480.99 

From  appropriation  for  1903-4 40,000.00 

43. 710.  76 

Preservation  of  collections — National  Museum : 

From  balance  of  1901-2.. 159. 16 

From  balance  of  1902-3. _ _ 9,597.20 

From  appropriation  for  1903-4 180.00aoo 

189, 756. 36 

[■"umitare  and  fixtures — National  Museum  : 

From  balance  of  lflOl-2 5.07 

Prom  balance  of  1902-3 1.696.24 

From  appropriation  for  1903-4 22,500.00 

— 24. 201. 31 

IleatlDS  and  lighting — Natlouiil  Mnseum  : 

From  balnnce  of  1901-2 l.fiO 

Fmni  balance  of  1902-3 1,9«!2,«3 

From  appropriation  for  1903-4 18,000.00 

IB,  964. 23 

Poetaee — National  Muneum  : 

From  appropriation  for  19a'V-l ."jOO-OO 

I'rinting  and  binding — National  Museum: 

From  appropriation  for  1903-4 - 17,000.00 

Kent  of  workshops — NationnI  Museum : 

From  balance  of  1901-2.. _ ■       .08 

From  balance  of  1902-3 .08 

Ftvid  appropriation  for  1903-4 4,400.00 

4, 400. 16 

Building  repairs— National  Museum: 

From  balance  of  1901-2 27.23 

Ji-rom  balance  of  1902-3 1.528.97 

prom  appropriation  for  1903-4 15.000.00 

16,  .'556. 20 
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GallerloH — NatloDsl  Museuto  : 

From  hntiinpe  July  1.  1»03 _ *1. 17 

BookR — Nntlonal  MuHeuni : 

From  balance  of  1901-2 1198.27 

From  balanwof  1902-3 , 606.62 

From  appropriation  for  IINW-^ 2.000.00 

2. 8M.  80 

PurchoRe  of  npeelaicuH — National  Muiieuni : 

From  balance  of  1001-2 ri5.2B 

From  balance  of  1002-3 4,000.69 

From  apprupriiition  for  1903-* 10.000.00 

14.  IBS.  05 

ContrlbutloDH  to  N'ntionnI  Ilerbariniu — National  Museum: 

From  balnui-e  July  1,  1003 _ 3,972.51 

Plans  for  additional  building— National  Mui>eum: 

From  balau<>e  July  1,  1803 43.20 

Astropbysicnl  Obtiert-atory— Smithsonian  Inxtltutlon: 

From  Iwiliiiice  of  l!K)l-2 ._  1.323.22 

From  balance  of  1002-3 1,415.71 

Ftom  npproprliiEiim  for  l903-i 1.1,0(10.00 

17. 738.  a3 

Observation  of  eclipse  of  May  28,  1000 : 

From  balance  July  1.  1003 755.14 

National  Zoological  Pnrk : 

From  balance  of  1001-2 7.26 

From  balance  of  1902-3 4.75.'i.04 

From  approiirlatlon  for  1903-4 !r>.000.00 

99,  T62. 30 

Eiepbant  bouse — National  Zoological  Park  : 

From  lialanee  July  1,  I'Jta _  64.40 

ftt'MMARY. 

Smltlisonlan  Institution fl23.043.23 

KacliaugeH. .  _ 27,823.02 

Etbuologj-  __ 4.1.710.76 

Prescri-atlon  of  colle<-tlon« 180,7!>G.3(i 

Furniture  and  fixtures 24.201.31 

Heating  and  llRlitinsr 10,964.23 

Postage--- - - 500.00 

Printing  and  binding- 17.000.00 

Rent  of  worltshopK 4.400.16 

Building  repairs 16.556.20 

Galleries .   -- - 1.17 

P,ookB 2. 804.  SO 

Purcliasp  of  Bpeclmens _  14, 055.  JKi 

C*»ntri  but  ions  to  National  Herbarium .3,072.51 

Plans  for  addltlonii]  liulldinK 43.20 

Astropbysical   Observatory 17,7.38.93 

Observntiiin  of  ecli|)se 75.1.74 

National  Z.»>logir':il  Park 09.  762.30 

National  Zoological  Park — Ele|ihaiit  house 64.40 

J607,  054.  3i5 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE.  LXVII 

The  committee  has  examined  the  vouchers  for  pavment  from  the 
Smithsonian  income  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  each  of 
which  bears  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the 
Acting  Secretary,  and  a  certificate  that  the  materials  and  services 
charged  were  appliet]  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

The  quarterly  accoimts  current,  the  vouchers,  and  journals  have 
been  examined  and  found  correct. 

Slalemeal  of  regular  Income  from  the  flmtlhsonian  ^und  availaMe  for  u»e  fn 
the  near  ending  June  30, 1903. 

BalBDce  July  I.  1004 — »46,W8.83 

Interest  doe  and  reeeiraWe  July  1.  1004— fJ8. 110.00 

Interest  due  and  receivable  Jnnuary  h  1005 28. 110.00 

Interest,  West  Sbore  ttAilrond  bonds,  due  July  1,  1904...  840.00 

Interest,  West  Sluiv  Kallrond  bondx,  due  January  I, 

1905  - 840.00 

67, 000. 00 

Total  UTaiiflble  for  year  ending  June  30.  1905 ,_.     104,548.33 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  Hrndeeuon, 
Alexander  (iraham  Bell, 

KOBERT  R.  HrPT, 

Executive  Committee. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  Jl,  1905. 
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ACTS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  ETC. 

[CoDtlDD«d  rrom  prcTloae  BeporM.] 


[Plftj-elgbtb  CoUKreB^   lecoDi]  seuloD.} 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rei>rexentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Avierica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  vacancies  in  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class  other 
than  Members  of  Congress,  shal]  be  tilled  by  the  reappointment  of 
John  B.  Henderson  and  Alexander  (iraham  Bell,  residents  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  whose  terms  of  office  expire  on  January  twenty- 
fourth,  nineteen  hnndred  and  four.  (Approved  January  27,  1904; 
Statutes,  XXXIII,  582.) 

Smithsonian  Deposit  [Librakt  of  Congress]. — For  custodian, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  assistant,  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred dollars;  messenger,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  mes- 
senger boy,  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  in  all,  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  (Approved  March  18,  1904; 
Statutes,  XXXIII,  95.) 

ExcHANOE  or  Public  Doccments  [Library  of  Congress]. — For 
expenses  of  exchanging  public  documents  for  the  publications  of 
foreign  governments,  one  thousand  eight  hundi-ed  dollars.  (Ap- 
proved March  18,  1904;  Statutes,  XXXIII,  96.) 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

For  expenses  of  the  system  of  international  exchanges  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all 
necessary  employees,  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  books  and  peri- 
odicals, twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  nine- 
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teeii  hundred  and  six  estimates  shall  be  submitted  hereunder  em- 
bracing all  sums  expended  for  this  service  out  of  other  apprapria- 
tionn  made  bv  Congress.  (Approved  April  28,  1901;  Statutes, 
XXXIII,  4(il') 

Navai.  Observatory. — For  repairs  to  buildings,  fixtures,  and 
fence-H,  furniture,  gas,  chemicals,  and  s'lationery,  freight  (including 
transmission  of  public  documents  through  the  Smithsonian  ex- 
change), foreign  postage,  and  expressage,  plants,  fertilizers,  and  all 
contingent  expenses,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  (Approved 
March  18,  I!KM:  Statufw,  XXXIII,  1-20.) 

BUREAU    OF  AMERICAN    ETHNOLOOV. 

For  continuing  ethnological  researches  among  the  American  In- 
dians under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  iaclnding 
salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees  and  the  purchase 
of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  forty  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
sum  not  exceeding  one  tliousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  used 
for  rent  of  building.  (Approved  April  28, 1904;  Statutes,  XXXIII, 
4«1.) 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith-sonian  Institution  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  apply  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  "Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution,"  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  to  the  payment  of  liabili- 
ties existing  a^inst  the  appropriations  "American  Ethnology,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,"  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  one  and  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  respectively, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  reappropriated  and  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  the  puriK>se  hei-ein  mentioned.  (Approved  April  27, 
1904;  Statutes  XXXIII,  397.) 

Resolved  hy  the  Seiiiife  and  Ilonse  of  RepreHenfaHi'ea  of  the  United 
States  of  A?nerica  in  Congress  a«sf/nhled.  That  herejifter  the  bulletins 
is.sued  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  shall  be  in  octavo  size 
instead  of  royal  octavo,  (Approved  March  29,  1904;  Statutes, 
XXXIII,  585.) 

ASTROPHYSICAI.   OHSERVATORT. 

For  maintenance  of  Astrophysical  < )bst'rvatory,  under  the  directiuu 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries  of  assistants,  the 
purchase  of  necessary  Ixxiks  and  iK'riodicals,  apparatus^  making  nec- 
es-sary  observations  in  high  altitudes,  printing  and  publishing  results 
of  researches,  not  ext^eding  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies,  repairs 
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aod  alterations  of  buildings  and  miscellaneous  expenspn,  fifteen  tliou- 
and  dollars.     (Approved  April  28,  1004;   Statutes,  XXXIII,  4CI,) 

NATIONAL    MtTSEUM. 

For  caties,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  requirtMl  for  the  exhi- 
bition and  safe-keeping  of  the  collections  of  the  Nation»l  Museunt, 
including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  einploye<>s,  twenly- 
two  thousand  five  hundivd  dollars. 

For  expense  of  heating,  lighting,  electrical,  telegraphic,  and  tele- 
phonic service  for  the  National  Museum,  eiglitc^n  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  preservation,  exhibition,  and  increase  of  the  &>!- 
lections  from  the  surveying  and  exploring  expeilitions  of  thi;  (Jovern- 
ment,  and  from  other  sources,  including  salaries  or  comjiensation  of 
sll  necessary  employees,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  sum  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  used  for 
necessary  drawings  and  illns-trations  for  publications  of  the  National 
Museum,  and  all  other  necessary  incidental  ex|Htnses. 

For  purchase  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  for  reference'  in 
the  National  Museum,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  repairs  to  buildings,  shops,  and  sheds,  National  Miiscntn.  in- 
duding  all  nece.ssary  lalxir  and  material,  fifte4'n  thousund  riollurs. 

For  rent  of  workshops  and  temi)orary  storage  rjuarters  for  tln'  Na- 
tional Museum,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

For  postage  stamps  and  foreign  postal  cards  for  (be  National  Mu- 
seum, five  hundred  dollars.  {Approved  April  2H,  1!I04;  Statutes 
XXXIII,  461,  462.) 

For  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  printing  laU'ls  and  blanks, 
and  for  the  "Bulletitis"  and  "  l*roc«»«lings"  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum, the  editions  of  which  shall  not  l>e  less  than  thn^-  thousand 
copies,  and  binding,  in  half  turkey  or  material  not  nion-  ex|)ensive, 
scientific  books  and  pamphlets  presented  to  and  ac(piin-<l  by  the 
National  Museum  library,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  (Approved 
April  28, 1904;  Statutes  XXXIII,  512.) 

NATIONAL  ZOOUMIirAI.  PARK. 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  roads,  walks,  bridges,  water  sup- 
ply, sewerage,  and  drainage;  and  for  grading.  ]>lantiiig,  and  other- 
wise improving  the  grounds;  erecting  and  repairing  buildings  and 
inclosures  and  providing  seatH  in  the  park;  care,  su))sistence,  pur- 
chase, and  transportation  of  animals;  including  salaries  or  compensa- 
tion of  all  necessary  employee's,  the  purchasi-  of  necessary  Ixwks  and 
periodicals,  the  printing  and  publishing  of  operations,  not  exceeding 
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one  thousand  five  hundred  copies,  and  general  incidental  expenses  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  ninety-five  thousand  dollars,  one-half  of 
which  sum  shall  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
tind  the  other  half  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  (Ap- 
proved April  28, 1904;  Statutes,  XXXIII,  462.) 

FOWEB  HOTJ8E  FOR  PUBLIC  BUIU>lNOS. 

For  the  preparation,  by  the  superintendent  of  the  library  building 
and  grounds,  of  preliminary  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for  the  loca- 
tion, construction,  and  e<iuipmeut  of  a  power  house  with  distributing 
mains  for  heat,  steam,  and  electric  power  to  the  existing  and  projected 
Government  buildings  on  the  Mall  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White 
House,  said  superintendent  to  re|X)rt  thereon  in  full  to  Congress  at 
its  next  session,  five  thousand  dollars.  (Approved  April  28,  1901; 
Statutes,  XXXIII,  511.) 

I^ETTERINO  OF   OFFICIAL   VEHICLES. 

No  part  of  any  money  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  available  for  paying  expenses  of  horses  and  carriages,  or  drivers 
therefor,  for  the  personal  use  of  any  officer  provided  for  by  this  or  any 
other  act  other  than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  heads  of 
Executive  Departments,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  President:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  officials  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  performance  of  their  public  duties.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  take  effect  until  July  first  (nineteen  hundred  and 
four.     (Approved  March  18,  1904;  Statutes,  XXXIII,  142.) 

No  part  of  any  money  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used  for 
purchase,  maintaining,  driving,  or  operating  any  carriage  or  other 
vehicle,  other  than  those  authorized  for  personal  purposes  in  section 
two  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  unles.s  the  same  shall  have 
conspicuously  painted  thereon  at  all  times  the  full  name  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  or  other  branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  the 
same  belong  and  in  the  service  of  which  the  same  are  used.  (Ap- 
proved April  28, 1904;  Statutes,  XXXIII,  513.) 

SALARY   PAT   TABU:. 

That  the  annual  compensation  of  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  for  services  rendered  subsequent  to  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  four,  shall  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  install- 
ments, one  of  which  shall  be  the  pay  for  each  calendar  month ;  and  in 
making  payments  for  a  fractional  part  of  a  month,  one-thirtieth  of 
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one  of  such  installments,  or  of  a  monthly  compensation,  shall  be  the 
rate  to  Iw  paid  for  each  day.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  such 
compensation  ench  and  every  month  shall  be  held  to  consist  of  thirty 
days,  without  regard  to  the  actual  number  of  days  in  any  month,  thus 
excluding  the  thirty-first  day  of  any  month  from  the  computation, 
and  treating  February  as  if  it  actuallv  had  thirty  days.  (Approved 
April  28,  1904;  Statutes,  XXXIII,  513.) 


BENT   OF    WORKSHOPS,   JX>UISIANA    PURCHASE   EXPOSITION. 
GO^'ERNMENT    BoARD,    LOUISIANA    I'liRCHASE    EXPOSITION:    The    act 

of  Congress  approved  June  twenty -eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two, 
-entitled  '"An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  (iovernment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
huudre<l  and  three,  anil  for  other  purixMes,"  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  and  as  a  part  of  the  paragraph  making  an  appro- 
priation of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  (lovemment  exhibit 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  P^xposition  to  Ik-  held  in  the  city  of  Saint 
Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  following  words:  ^^Proi'ided  fur- 
tfiei.  That  the  said  T'nited  States  (iiovernuient  Roard  is  authorized  to 
rent  such  workshops  and  storage  and  office  rooms  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  may  1k'  re<juired  for  temporary  use  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  and  safe-keeping  of  the  said  (Joveniment  exhibit" 
And  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  are  hereby 
authorize<l  to  allow  any  reasonable  expense  heretofore  incurred  by 
said  (lovernment  Board  in  the  rental  of  workshops  and  storage  and 
office  rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  named. 
(Approval  Februan-  18,  liKM;  Statutes,  XXXIII.  li).) 

LEWIS   ANI>  <I-ABK   (.ENTENNIAI.   EXHISITKIN. 

AN  A(1'  to  tiuthorlne  tiK'  Guverauieut  of  the  ['iiitetl  States  to  pnrticfpate  Id 
cvlebriiting  the  one  buiiUrL-dtb  aiiuivvniar}'  of  tlic  exploration  of  tbe  Or^ou 
pouHtry  by  Captuios  Meriwether  Lewis  uud  ^YIIIIa]u  Clnrk  in  the  years  eigiit- 
een  hundred  and  four,  eighteen  hundred  mid  live,  nnd  eighteen  hundred  and 
pis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas  by  an  act  duly  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  approved  January  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three, 
said  State  authorized  the  holding  at  the  city  of  Poi-tland,  Oregon, 
commencing  May  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  ending 
November  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  an  industrial  exposition 
to  appropriately  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversaiy  of  the 
exploration  of  the  Oregon  country  by  Captains  Meriwether  IjgwIs 
and  William  Clark,  and  "by  means  of  said  exhibition  to  benefit  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Oregon  by  way  of  the  advertisement  and 
development  of  its  agricultural,  horticultural,  mineral,  lumW,  manu- 
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facturing,  shipping,  educational,  and  other  resources"  of  said  Stat«; 
and 

^\^lel■eas  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  a  coininis.sion  consisting  of  eleven  memlwrs,  residents 
and  inhabitants  of  said  State,  was  authorized  and  ap{>ointed,  known 
and  designated  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  Com- 
mission, and  the  Ijewis  and  Clark  Centennial  and  American  Pacific 
Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair,  a  coqioration  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  said  State,  have  jointly  undertftken  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Ijpwis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  at  said  city  of 
Portland,  to  be  held  under  the  joint  supervision,  control,  and  man- 
agement of  said  counnission  and  corporation,  as  provided  by  said  act ; 
and 

Wliereas  a  nunilwr  of  States  have  enacted  laws  for  and  appropri- 
ated money  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  said  exposition,  and  other 
States  have  signified  their  intention  of  so  doing,  and  satisfactory 
assurances  have  been  gixeii  by  repivsentatives  of  foreign  governments 
that  their  governments  will  make  interesting  and  instructive  exhibits 
at  said  ex|)osition  illustrative  of  their  material  progress  during  the 
past  century,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  oriental  and  oceanic  countries  will  be  materially  aided  and  devel- 
oped by  sucli  exposition :  Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  success  of  said  exposition  and  enabling  our  insular  posses- 
sions and  also  oriental  and  wvaniu  uountries  to  exhibit  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  resources  at  said  exposition. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Ilouxe  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  Ameiiva  In  Congress  assembled,  That  all  articles  that 
shall  be  importexl  from  foreign  countries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhi- 
bition at  said  exposition  upon  whicli  thei-e  shall  be  a  tariff  or  customs 
duty  shall  be  admitted  free  of  the  payment  of  duty,  customs  fees,  or 
charges,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  at  any  time  during  the  exposition  to 
sell  for  delivery  at  the  close  thereof  any  goods  or  property  imported 
for  and  actually  on  exhibition  in  the  exposition  buildings  or  on  the 
grounds,  subject  to  such  ivgulations  for  the  security  of  the  revenue 
and  for  the  collection  of  imjwrt  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  pix'scribe:  Prorided,  That  all  such  articles  when  sold  or 
withdrawn  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to 
the  duty,  if  any,  imposed  upon  such  articles  by  the  revenue  laws  in 
force  at  the  date  of  withdrawal,  and  on  articles  which  shall  have  suf- 
fered diminution  or  deterioration  from  incidental  handling  and  neces- 
sary exposure  the  duty,  it  paid,  shall  Ije  asscs-sed  according  to  the 
appraised  value  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  for  consumption,  and  the 
penalties  i>rescribed  by  law  sliall  be  enforced  against  any  person 
guilty  of  any  illegal  sale  or  withdrawal.  C   ooolc 
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Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  exhibited  at  said  exposition  by  tho 
Oovemracnt  of  the  United  States  from  its  Executive  Departments,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  such  articles  and  material  as  illustrate  the  function  and 
administrative  faculty  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace  and  its 
resources  as  a  war  power,  tending  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  and  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  people;  and  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  is  hereby  invited  to  make  an  exhibit 
illustrative  of  the  resources  and  international  relations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  and  space  in  the  United  States  Ciovernmenf  building 
shall  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  to  secure  a  complete  and  har- 
monious arrangement  of  such  Government  exhibit  a  United  States 
Government  board  shall  be  created,  whose  duty  it  shall  l)e  to  select 
from  the  Government  exhibit  to  be  made  by  such  Executive  Depart- 
ments at  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  such  articles  and  things  as 
they  may  deem  advisable,  and  transport  the  same  to  the  city  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  to  be  there  exhibited  as  a  part  of  the  Govcrnuicnt 
exhibit  at  said  exposition :  and  said  Unite<l  States  Government  board 
fJiall  also  be  charged  with  the  selection,  purchase,  preparation,  trans- 
portation, arrangement,  safe-keeping,  exhibition,  and  return  of  such 
additional  articles  and  materials  as  the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
mentif,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Museum,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  may  resi>ectively  decide  shall 
be  embraced  in  said  Government  exhibit.  And  said  Government 
board  is  hereby  authorized  to  rent  and  use  such  building  or  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  said  exhibit.  The  President  of  the  United  States  may  also  desig- 
nate additional  articles  for  exhibition.  Such  Government  board  shall 
be  composed  of  one  person  to  be  named  by  the  head  of  each  of  the 
Executive  Departments,  one  by  the  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  National  Museum,  one  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  one 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  name  one  of  said  persons  so  detailed  as  chairman,  and  the 
board  itself  shall  appoint  its  secretary,  disbursing  officer,  and  such 
other  officers  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  The  members  of  said  Gov- 
ernment board,  with  other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government 
who  may  be  detailed  to  assist  them,  including  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  shall  receive  no  compensation  in  addition  to  their  regular 
salaries,  but  they  shall  be  allowed  their  actual  and  mw^essary  trav- 
eling expenses,  together  with  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  while  necessarily  absent  from 
their  homes  engaged  upon  the  busines,s  of  the  board.  Officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navv  sdiall  receive  said  allowance  in  lieu  of  the  subsistence 
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and  mileage  now  allowed  by  law;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  in  their  discretion,  detail  retired  army  or 
navy  officers  for  such  duty.  Any  provision  of  law  which  may  prohibit 
the  detail  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  to  other  service 
than  that  wliich  they  customarily  perform  shall  not  apply  to  persons 
detailed  for  duty  in  connection  with  said  Lewis  and  Clark  Centen- 
nial Exposition.  Employees  of  the  board  not  otherwise  employed 
by  the  Government  shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation  as  the  board 
may  determine,  and  -such  employees  may  be  selected  and  appointed 
by  said  board.  The  disbursing  officer  shall  give  bond  in  such  sum 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  determine  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties,  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  said  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sliall  advance  to  said  offi- 
cer from  time  to  time,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  a  sum  of  money  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  (iovemment  exhibit  herein  authorized,  not  exceed- 
ing at  any  one  time  three-fourths  of  the  penalty  of  his  bond,  to 
enable  him  to  pay  the  expenses  of  said  exhibit  as  authorized  by 
(he  Unite<l  States  Ciiovernment  board  herein  created:  Profided,  That 
so  much  of  the  Government  exhibit  herein  authorized  as  relates  to 
forestry  and  irrigation  shall  be  made  in  a  separate  building,  to 
be  erected  as  hereinafter  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  said  build- 
ing shall  be  known  as  the  forestry  and  irrigation  building,  and 
shall  be  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  forestry  exhibits  other 
than  the  United  States  forestry  exhibits:  And  provided  further,  Tlial 
the  cost  of  said  exhibit  herein  authorized,  including  the  selection, 
purchase,  preparation,  transportation,  arrangement,  safe-keepitur, 
exhibition,  and  return  of  the  articles  and  materials  so  exhibited, 
including  the  forestry  and  irrigation  exhibit,  and  for  rent  of  building 
or  buildings  in  Hie  District  of  Columbia,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  two  hundi-ed  thousand  dollars,  which  amomit  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec,  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to 
aid  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Alaska  in  providing  and  main- 
taining an  appropriate  and  creditable  exhibit  of  the  products  and 
resources  of  said  district  at  the  said  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial 
Exposition,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  or 
more  persons  to  supervise  the  selection,  purchase,  preparation,  trans 
portation,  arrangement,  installation,  safe-keeping,  exhibition,  and 
return  of  such  articles  as  iiiay  be  exhibited  from  said  district  at  said 
exposition;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  select  so  much  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  district  of  Alaska  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion at  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  said  exhibit  at 
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the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition,  and  that  the  cost  of  said 
exhibit  of  said  district  of  Alaska,  including  such  selection,  purchase, 
preparation,  transportation,  arrangement,  installation,  safe-keeping, 
exhibition,  and  return  of  the  articles  so  exhibited  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  is  hereby  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury'  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  a  suitable 
building  or  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  site  selected  for  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  for  the  said  Government  exhibit, 
including  a  suitable  building  for  an  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Life- 
Saving  Service,  the  forestry  and  irrigation  building  herein  referred 
to,  and  also  cause  to  be  erected  a  suitable  building  or  buildings  on 
said  site  for  the  use  of  the  district  of  Alaska,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  also  oriental  and  oceanic  countries  that 
may  desire  an  exhibit  of  their  products  and  resources  at  said  expo- 
sition. Said  buildings  shall  be  erected  from  plans  prepared  by  the 
Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  approved  by  said  United 
States  Government  board;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  contract  for  said  buildings  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  for  other  public 
buildings  of  the  United  States,  but  the  contract  for  said  buildings 
and  the  preparation  of  grounds  therefor  and  the  lighting  thereof, 
inclusive,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  required  to  dispose  of  said  buildings,  or  the  mate- 
rials composing  the  same,  at  the  close  of  the  exposition,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  the  city  of  Portland,  or  to  the  said  Lewis  and  Clark  Centen- 
nial and  American  and  Pacific  Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair  cor- 
poration, to  purcha.se  the  same  at  an  appraised  value  to  be  ascertained 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  determine. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  allotment  of  space  for  exhibitors  in  the  building 
or  buildings  erected  under  authority  of  this  act  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Alaska,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
also  for  the  use  of  oriental  and  oceanic  countries,  incUidlng  the  space 
not  occupied  by  the  Government  board  in  the  forestry  and  irrigation 
building,  shall  be  done  and  performed  without  charge  to  exhibitors 
by  the  Government  board  authorized  by  section  two  of  this  act. 

Set.  6.  That  upon  the  approval  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Ijewis  and  Clark  Centennial 
and  American  Pacific  Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair  Company,  cause 
to  be  coined  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States  not  to  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  gold  dollars,  of  legal  weight  and  fineness,  |^ 
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be  known  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold  dollar,  struck  in 
commemoration  of  said  exposition.  The  words,  devices,  and  designs 
upon  said  gold  dollars  shall  be  determined  and  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  all  provisions  of  law  relative  to  the  coin- 
age and  legal-tender  quality  of  all  other  gold  coin  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  coin  issued  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisioas  of  this 
act.  That  the  said  coins  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  said  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  and  American  Pa- 
cific E.\position  and  Oriental  Fair  Otmpany  at  par,  under  rnle-s  and 
regulations  and  in  amounts  to  Ix^  prescribed  by  him.  That  medals 
with  appropriate  devices,  emblems,  and  inscriptions  commemorative 
of  said  Ijcwis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  and  of  the  awards  to 
be  made  to  the  exhibitors  thereat  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  some  mint  of  the  United  States  for  the  board  of 
directors  of  said  exposition  company,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
fifty-second  section  of  the  coinage  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  not  less  than  the  cost  thereof; 
and  all  provisions,  whether  penal  or  otherwise,  of  said  coinage  act 
against  the  counterfeiting  or  imitating  of  coins  of  the  United  States 
shall  apply  to  the  medals  issued  under  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  on  account  of  said 
exposition  for  any  expense  incident  to  or  growing  out  of  the  same 
except  for  the  construction  of  the  building  or  buildings  hereinbefore 
authorized  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expense  incident  to  the 
selection,  preparation,  purdiase,  installation,  transportation,  care, 
custody,  and  safe  return  of  the  exhibits  made  by  (he  Government,  and 
for  the  employment  of  proper  persons  as  officers  and  assistants  by 
the  Government  lK>ard  created  by  this  act  and  for  other  expenses, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  said  building  or  buildings  and  other  con- 
tingent expenses,  to  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Government 
board,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  absence  or  disability,  by  such  officer  as 
the  board  may  designate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
itemized  accounts  and  vouchers:  ProrUhd,  That  no  liability  against 
the  Government  shall  be  incurred  and  no  e.xpenditure  of  money  ap- 
propriated by  this  act  shall  be  made  until  the  officers  of  said  exposi- 
tion shall  have  furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  proof  that  there  has  Ix-en  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting and  opi'ning  said  exixtsition  bona  fide  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  said  exposition  compiiuy  by  responsible  parties,  contributions, 
donations,  or  appropriations,  fi-nm  all  sources,  a  sum  aggregating  not 
less  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  United  States  sliall  not  in  any  manner  or  under 
any  circumstances  l>e  liable  for  any  of  the  acts,  doings,  or  repre- 
sentations of  said  Lewis  and  Clark  C/entcnnial  and  American  Pacific 
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Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair,  or  the  commission  crented  by  the  Hct 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  herein  referred  to,  their 
officers,  agents,  servants,  or  eniployww,  or  any  of  Uiem,  or  for  service, 
salaries,  labor,  or  wages  of  siid  officers,  agents,  servants,  or  employees, 
or  any  of  them,  or  for  any  snbscriptions  to  the  capital  stock,  or  for 
any  stock  certificates,  bonds,  mortgages,  or  obligations  of  any  kind 
is:>iied  by  said  corporation  or  said  commission,  or  for  any  debts,  lia- 
bilities, or  expenses'of  any  kind  or  nature  whatever  attending  such 
exposition  corporation  or  commission,  or  accruing  by  reason  of  the 
same. 

Sec.  9,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  create 
any  liability  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States,  dinnrt  or  indirect, 
for  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred,  or  for  any  claim  for  aid  or 
pecuniary  assistance  from  Congress  or  the  Treasury  of  tlio  United 
Stat^is  in  support  or  liquidation  of  any  debts  or  obligations  created 
by  said  United  States  (Jovernment  board  in  excess  of  appropriations 
hereafter  made  by  Congress  therefor.  (Approved,  April  13,  IIKM; 
Statutes,  XXXIIl,  175.) 
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REPORT 

S.   p.  LANGLEY, 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 
YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,  1904. 


To  the  Board  of  RegentH  of  the  Smithsunui/i  Li»tltution. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  report,  show- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Institution  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  including  the  work  placed  under  ita  direction  by  Congress  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  the  Bui-eau  of  American  Ethnology, 
the  International  Exchanges,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  and  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory. 

Following  the  precedent  of  several  years,  there  is  given,  in  the  body 
of  this  report,  a  general  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  and 
it^  bureaus,  while  the  Appendix  present's  more  detailed  statements  by 
the  persons  in  direct  charge  of  the  different  branches  of  the  work. 
Independently  of  this,  the  operations  of  the  National  Museum  are 
fully  treated  in  a  i^eparate  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Keport,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  constitutes  a  volume 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  that  Bureau.  The 
scientific  work  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  is  recorded  in  occa- 
sional publications. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

THE   ESTABLISHMENT. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1840,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  vioa  created  an  Eatablishmeiit.  Its  statutory  membenj  aie 
the  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  headu  of  the  Executi\'e  DcpartmentH.  The  preroga- 
tive of  the  Establishment  is  "the  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution  and  the  advice  and  the  instruction  of  the  Board  of  Regents." 
8if  1804 1  ^-^   1       , 
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A  vacancy  continues  to  exist  in  the  Establishment  caused  by  thi 
succession  to  the  Presidency  of  V ice- Preisi dent  Koosevelt. 

As  oi^nized  on  June  30,  1!K)4,  the  Establishment  consisted  of  thf 
following  ex  officio  members: 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  I'rexldtmt  of  the  United  States. 

(Vacancy),  Vice-l*rf»identofthe  United  States. 

Melville  W.  Y\:iAjKfL,Chie/ Justice  of  the  United  States. 

John  Hat,  Secretary  of  State, 

Leslie  M,  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treamiry. 

William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 

Philander  C.  Knox,  Attorney- General. 

Henrt  C.  Payne,  Postmaster- General. 

William  H.  Moody,  Secretary  of  the  Xary. 

Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriciiltvre. 

GEOR(iE  B.  CoRTBLYOU,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

organization  of  the  board  of  REGENTS. 

The  Board  of  Regents  consists  of  the  Vice-President  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  8tat«s  as  ex  officio  members,  three  members  of 
the  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six 
citizens,  "two  of  whom  shall  he  residents  of  the  city  of  Washington 
and  the  other  four  shall  )>e  inhabitants  of  some  Htate,  hut  no  two  of 
them  of  the  same  Stat*." 

As  oi^anized  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Board  consisted  of  th€ 
following  members: 

The  Hon.  M.  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Chan 
cellor;  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Frye,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  acting  as  Regent;  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom;  Senator  O.  H, 
Piatt;  Senator  Francis  M.  Cockrell;  Representative  R.  R.  Hitt;  Rep- 
resentative Robert  Adams,  jr.;  Representative  Hugh  A.  Dinsmore: 
Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan;  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  of  New 
York;  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson,  of  Washington  City;  Prof.  A.  Gra- 
ham Bell,  of  Washington  City;  the  Hon.  Richard  01  ney,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Hon,  George  Gray,  of  Delaware. 

meetinos  of  the  board  of  regents. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regente  held  March  12, 1903,  the  fol- 
lowing i-esolution  was  adopted; 

''^Tievolved;  That  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  meeting  held  on  the 
fourth  Wednesdaj'  in  January,  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  December  and  on  the 
6th  day  of  March,  unless  that  date  falls  on  Sunday,  when  the  follow- 
ing Monday  shall  be  sulistitutetL  " 
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In  accordtince  with  the  above  resolution  the  lk>ard  met  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1903,  January  27,  1904.  and  March  7,  li»04. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  proceedings,  which  latter  will  be 
found  in  the  annual  report  of  the.lioard  to  Congress: 

Regular  meding  of  December  8,  1903. 

Senator  Piatt  and  the  Chancellor  made  Mtatement^s  with  regard  to  the 
new  building  for  the  National  Museum,  and  the  Seeretary  read  a  report 
which  showed  t.faat  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Chancellor  and 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  as  required  by  the  resolution 
of  the  -Board  adopted  March  12, 1903,  a  contract  had  been  made,  under 
date  of  May  18, 1903,  with  Messrs,  Homblower  &  Marshall,  architects, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  necessary  architectural  services. 

With  regard  to  the  special  report  of  the  executive  committee  as  sub- 
mitted by  Doctor  Bell,  and  the  report  of  thespecial  committee  which  was 
read  at  length  by  the  Chancellor,  the  Board,  after  discussion,  adopted 
resolutions  providing  for  the  printing  of  these  reports  and  their  dis- 
tribution to  the  mem))ers  of  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  compilation  of  laws  which  had  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Cotrkrell 
at  the  meeting  of  March  12,  1903,  and  the  manuscript  was  referred  to 
Senator  Cockrell  for  his  examination  and  decision  as  to  printing. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  the  Hon.  William  Henry  Biishop, 
United  States  consul  at  Genoa,  Italy,  and  from  the  committee  of  tlie 
British  burial  ground  fund,  explaining  the  ut^ncy  of  action  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  James  Sniithson. 

Doctor  Bell  renewed  the  proposition  which  he  made  at  the  last 
meeting  that  the  remains  of  Smithson  be  brought  to  this  country 
at  his  expense,  and  after  discussion  the  Board  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

"Refioh'^,  That  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell  be  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  take  charge  of  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  James 
Smithson  from  Genoa  to  Washington,  with  the  request  that  the  nego- 
tiations and  removal  be  conducted  quietly  and  privately. 

'^Resolved,  That  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  duty  all  expenses  in- 
volved by  it  be  reimbursed  to  Doctor  Bell  from  the  funds  of  the 
Institution." 


The  Secretary  announced  that  on  January  12  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  bad  reappointed  Representatives  Hitt,  Adams,  and  Dinamoreas 
Regents  for  two  years;  and  also  that  Senator  Henderson  and  Dr.  A. 
Graham  Bell  had  been  reappointed  for  a  term  of  six  years  by  joint 
resolution  approved  by  the  President  January  27,  1904. 

The  usual  resolution  relative  to  income  and  expenditure  was  adopted, 
and  the  Secretary  presented  his  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
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Institution  and  iLs  several  dcpendeni-ies  for  tim  fiscal  year  endings  Jutte 
30,  1903. 

The  Board  adopted  the  anauiil  report  of  the  executive  comniittep  to 
the  same  date,  uhowing  in  detail  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Senator  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  permanent  committee,  made 
statements  in  regard  to  the  proposed  bequests  of  Addison  T.  Reid  and 
Joseph  White  Spraguc;  also  concerning  the  will  of  Wallace  C.  Andrews, 
and  the  present  status  of  the  Hodgkins  and  Avery  funds.  He  further 
reported  upon  the  expenditures  incurred  liy  the  Secretary  since  the 
last  annual  meeting,  in  continuing  his  experiments  in  mechanical 
flight  under  the  authority  of  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  made  a  statement  conoerning  the  publications  in 
preparation  by  the  Institution  and  also  with  regard  to  aerodromic 
experiments  carried  on  by  him. 

He  reported  that  Congniss,  under  a  clause  of  the  sundry  civil  act, 
approved  March  S,  11103,  had  authorized  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  National  Museum  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000. 

He  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  of 
his  effort-*  to  place  the  Bureau  upon  a  sound  administrative  footing. 
He  recalled  previous  efforts  to  secure  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
antiquities  on  the  public  domain,  and  urged  present  a4:^tion.  The 
Board  thereupon  adopted  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

The  Setu'etnry  repoiled  upon  the  work  of  the  International 
Exchanges,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  and  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
defining  the  duties  of  the  executive  committee  was  submitted  by  the 
Chancellor,  l)ut  action  thereupon  was  deferred  imtil  the  meeting  of 
March  7. 

.  At  the  evening  session  of  this  meeting  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell  sub- 
mitted in  full  his  report  upon  tlie  removal  of  James  SiuithsonV 
remains  from  (Jenoa  to  Washington,  which  is  on  file  with  the  records 
of  the  Board  and  a  lengthy  abstract  of  which  will  l>e  found  on  page  7. 

After  remarks,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  resolutions; 

"  He^ohvd,  That  the  Board  of  Regents  desire  to  record  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  Institution  their  profound  appreciation  of  the  voluntary- 
service  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  personally  going  to  Genc« 
and  returning  with  the  remains  of  James  Smithson  that  they  might 
find  a  resting  place  in  the  grounds  of  tlie  Institution  he  so  nobly 
founded  'for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.' 

'*  Sesfi/vad,  That  the  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary,  with  the  members 
of  the  executive  committ<>e.  be  appointed  a  committee  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  final  disposition  of  the  remains  of  James  Smithson  and  of 
the  monument  to  be  erected  to  him,  with  power  to  act  in  the  entire 
matter." 


b,  Google 
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The  Chancellor  read  in  full  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of.  defining  the  powers  of  the 
executive  committee,  which  was  very  fully  discussed  and  adopted. 

Do4.-tor  Bell  then  read  the  t^pecial  report  of  the  executive  committee 
as  presented  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  December  8,  1W3.  After  dis- 
cussion the  Board  adopted  Senator  Cullom^s  motion  that  action  on  the 
report  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  disposition  of  the  remains 
of  James  Smitbson,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that  a  fitting  tomb 
should  )}e  erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Institution  and  that  Congress 
be  requested  to  malie  an  adequate  appropriation  for  it,  was  submitted. 
After  remarks  the  report  wa^  adopted  with  the  understanding  that  the 
committee  was  to  pursue  the  subject  still  further. 

The  Secretary  brought  before  the  Board  the  matter  of  the  will  of 
the  late  Harriet  Lane  Johnston,  who  left  a  number  of  paintings  to  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  until  a  national  gallery  of  art  should  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Government.  The  Corcoran  Gallery  had  declined  the 
pictures  under  these  conditions,  and  the  Secretary  had  been  addressed 
with  regard  to  the  pix>bability  of  the  Government  establishing  such 
a  gallery  of  art  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  e,\ecutive  committee. 

GEXEBAL  CONSlnERATTONS. 

The  Institution  has  l>een  for  more  than  half  a  century  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  American  people. 
It  hari  furnished  a  center  for  workers  in  every  depaitmcnt  of  scientific 
and  educational  activity,  and  it  has  been  the  chief  agency  for  the  free 
exchange  of  iKwks,  apparatus  of  research,  and  of  scientific  intelligence 
between  this  and  other  countries.  Its  pultlications,  which  include 
more  than  25il  volumes,  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  the  important  lil)rarieM 
of  the  world,  and  some  of  them  on  the  work  table  of  every  scientitic 
investigator.  Its  library  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  its  museum  is  the  rarest  in  existence  in  many  branches 
of  the  natural  historj-  and  ethnology  of  the  New  World. 

For  nearly  sixty  yeara  it  has  been  in  constant  cooperation  with  the 
Government,  with  public  institutions,  and  with  individuals  in  every 
enterprise,  scientific  or  educational,  which  needed  its  advice,  support, 
or  aid.  The  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Institution  by  the  Ameri- 
(.■an  people  is  best  testified  by  their  reprenentatives  >n  Congress.  This 
haj4  l)een  clearly  demonstrated  through  many  successive  terms  rcgai-d- 
less  of  political  change;  by  the  judgment  with  which  their  representa- 
tives upon  the  Board  of  Regents  are  selected;  by  the  care  by  which 
they  protect  the  Institution  in  its  freedom  from  political  entangle- 
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inents;  by  the  discrimiDation  with  which  the  report.)^  are  distributed, 
and  by  numerous  evidences  of  interest  and  liberality. 

The  objects  of  the  Institution  were  defined  by  the  founder  in  the 
broadest  poissible  terms,  and  interpreted  by  it«  first  Secretary,  Joseph 
Henry,  in  the  words  "to  assist  men  of  science  in  making  original 
researches,  to  publish  them  in  a  series  of  volumes,  and  to  give  a  copy 
of  them  to  every  first-clajss  library  on  the  fa<'e  of  the  earth."  While 
the  field  has  been  of  necessity  nan-owed  from  time  to  time,  or  diverted 
in  fii'st  one  direction  and  then  another,  the  breadth  of  scope  has  never 
been  narrowed.  That  many  of  the  eflToits  have  grown  so  large  as  to 
require  either  direct  support  of  the  Government  by  the  establishment 
of  independent  bureaus,  dually  coming  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Departments,  or  aid  to  agencies  which  continue  under  the 
direction  of  the  Institution,  though  sustained  by  Congressional  appro- 
priation, is  but  a  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  chailer  of  the 
Institution  has  been  adhered  to  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter. 
The  I'nited  States  Weather  Bureau,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Fish 
Commission,  and  the  National  Herbarium  grew  out  of  its  earlier  action 
ties,  and  the  National  Museum,  the  International  Exchanges,  the 
Bui-eau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  Zoological  Park,  and  the  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  are  still  dire<'ted  by  it.  It  led  the  way  in  the 
oi^nization  of  library  work  in  the  United  States;  it  took  the  initial 
steps  and  continues  to  support  schemes  for  international  cataloguing, 
and  it  maintains  a  benevolent  relation  with  the  American  Historical 
Association  and  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
tan  Revolution. 

Sixty  years  ago  it  was  relatively  the  best  endowed  scientific  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  one  of  two  or  three  of  national  scope. 
The  magntlieent  endowments  in  this  time  of  so  many  universities  and 
colleges  have  changed  this  relationship  to  one  of  pecuniary  inferiority, 
yet  without  changing  the  nature  of  the  Institution's  relations  to  these. 
To  the  organizations  aiding  in  the  scientific  advancement  of  the 
country,  which  advancement  has  in  large  measure  contributed  to  the 
material  welfare  of  the  United  States,  the  interests  benefited  thereby 
have  in  return  made  large  endowments  for  original  research  either 
through  the  great  universities  and  societies  of  the  land  or  by  the 
establishment  of  new  academies,  institutions,  and  museums.  To  all 
of  these  the  Smithsonian  Institution  holds  out  a  friendly  cooperation, 
its  aim  being,  while  continuing  its  own  work  upon  its  accepted  lines 
and  adapting  them  to  new  needs  as  occasion  arises,  to  continue  along 
the  established  policy  of  preventing  rivalries,  promoting  wise  cooper- 
ation, diminishing  waste,  and  furthering  the  search  for  knowledge, 
the  recording  of  discovered  truth,  and  its  dissemination  among  the 
people. 

It  must  at  no  time  l>c  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Institution,  of 
which  the  Government  is  trustee,  was  not  limited  either  by  the  founder 
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or  by  CoDKreHs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  was  designed 
for  all  men.  The  spreading  abroad  of  the  work  done  by  scientttic  men 
in  this  country,  the  bringing  to  the  knowledge  gf  our  own  workers 
the  researches  of  men  of  other  lands,  the  aiding  in  international  con- 
gresses which  take  place  from  time  to  time  in  various  countries,  the 
promotion,  in  short,  of  friendly  relations  and  useful  cooperation 
RoioQg  scientific  men  the  world  over,  and  the  advice  and  support  to 
our  Government  in  such  relations  wherever  possible,  may  be  counted 
in  no  small  measure  among  the  important  works  which  the  Institution 
i^  carrying  on. 

THE    REMOVAL   OF  THE   REMAINS   OF  JAMES  8HITHSON. 

The  remains  of  .Tames  Sroitbson,  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, who  died  June  27,  1829,  at  Genoa,  Italy,  were  deposited  in  the 
little  cemetery  belonging  to  the  English  church,  on  the  heights  of  San 
Benigno,  a  solitary  spot  planted  with  cypress  trees,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  In  1891  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution 
visited  the  grave,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  regents,  deposited  with 
the  secretary  of  the  English  church  fund  a  small  sum  to  invest  in  Italian 
5  per  cent  rents,  for  its  perpetual  care.  It  was  visited  on  two  later 
occasions  by  the  Secretory,  who  placed  a  bronze  tablet  containing  a 
bas-relief  of  Smithson,  in  the  English  church,  and  one  also  at  the 
tomb,  whence  it  was  subsequently  stolen. 

In  previous  reports  mention  has  been  made  of  the  suggested  removal 
of  the  remains  of  Mr.  Smithson  to  America,  in  view  of  the  probability 
that  befor«  many  years  the  site  of  the  cemetery  might  be  required  by 
the  Italian  authorities.  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Regents  adopted  December  8,  19()3  (see  p.  3),  appointing  hira  a  com- 
mittee to  take  charge  of  the  removal  of  the  the  remains  from  (jcnoa 
to  Washington,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Bell,  sailed  on  the  15th  of  December  for  the  port  of  Cherbourg  in 
France,  and  going  thence  to  Genoa,  commenced  at  once  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  the  remains,  arrangements  which  would  have 
ocvupied  a  quite  indefinite  time  and  incuiTed  a  corresponding  delay 
except  for  the  aid  given  by  the  United  States  consul,  Mr.  William 
Henry  Bishop,  which  Dr.  Bell  gladly  acknowledges. 

On  opening  the  tomb  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Bell,  the  United  States 
runsul,  Noel  Lees,  esq.  (official  representative  of  the  British  Burial 
Ground  Fund  Association),  and  other  witnesses,  it  was  found  that  the 
remains  of  Smithson,  represented  by  the  skeleton,  were  in  fair  pi'eser- 
vation,  although  the  wooden  coffin  in  which  they  had  been  inclosed 
had  molded  away.  The  remains  wei'e  placed  in  a  metal  casket  and 
deposited  in  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  cemetery,  where  they  rested 
until  January  2,  when  the  casket  wa>«  inclosed  in  a  coffin  of  .strong 
wood  and  covered  with  the  American  fi^  by  Consul  Bishop.     On  (hf^^^ 
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occasion   Doctor   Bell,  Mr.  Bishop,  and   the  other   witnesses  again 
SHsembled  and  the  following  remarks  were  made: 


Dr.  Alexander  Gsahah  Bbll:  You  urived  here,  my  dear  Dr.  Graham  Bell, 
charged  by  the  Smithsonian  loBtitiitioQ  with  the  mimion  of  removing  to  WaehiDgton 
the  remains  of  the  founder  of  that  Institution,  Janiefl  Smitheon,  who  ha«  been  buried 
till  now  in  the  c«metery  where  we  Btand  since  his  death  at  Genoa  in  the  year  1S2A. 
Having  been  invited  by  you  and  by  the  Smitheonian  Institution  to  aid  you,  to  what 
extent  I  might  be  able,  in  this  object,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  pride  and  pleas- 
ure to  me  that  I  have  been  allowed  to  do  so. 

All  the  steps  nei-essary  to  snch  removal  have  now  been  taken.  We  have  received 
the  authorization  of  the  governmental  heads  ol  the  province,  the  city,  and  the  British 
Burial  Ground  Fund,  in  which  latter  the  title  to  the  cemetery  and  the  custody  of  the 
grave  of  James  Smithson  are  vested,  and  all  of  these  have  kindly  cooperated  with  ui 

The  body  of  James  Smitheon  has  now  been  reverently  raised  from  the  earth;  it 
has  l>een  placed  in  a  case  secun^ly  sealed,  and  this  case  stands  ready  to  pass  into  the 
charge  of  the  steamship  company  which  will  convey  it  to  New  York. 

I  assure  you  that  it  Is  with  a  feeling  of  real  emotion  that  I  have  just  now  caet  the 
American  Hag  over  the  body  of  this  illustrious  man,  this  noble  bot  as  yet  little 
known  benefactor,  as  it  is  on  the  vence  of  beginning  its  journey  to  the  United  States. 
The  flog  adopts  him  already,  as  it  were,  in  the  substance,  tor  our  country,  to  which 
he  has  BO  long  belonged  in  the  spirit.  He  is  now  about  to  receive  there  a  ponion  o( 
the  outward  veneration  and  homage  he  so  supremely  merils,  and  which,  owing  to 
the  modest  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  his  interment  here  in  some  sense  almost 
for^tlen,  he  has  never  had. 

Shall  I  admit  that  on  takinf;  poeseseion  of  my  post  as  consul  at  Genoa  I  did  not 
even  know  who  James  Smithson  was?  1  may  say  that  I  was  surprised  to  leam  that 
he  was  buried  at  Genoa;  more  surpriseil  still  that  he  was  an  KInglishman,  who  had 
never  even  set  toot  in  America.  He  left  his  great  Iwjuest  to  the  United  Statt«,  then 
in  its  infancy,  through  admiring  confidence  in  our  future.  It  is  hkelythat  many,  or 
even  most,  Americans  are  in  the  same  condition  as  was  1  myself;  for  occasion  has 
rarely  arisen  for  taking  thought  as  to  the  personality  of  the  man.  Happily  this  unen- 
lightened condition  of  mind  is  about  to  cease. 

Dr.  Graham  Bell,  1  wish  you  a  hearty  (iod-speed  across  the  ocean  with  yonr 
precious  freight.  Tlie  Amerimn  people  will  receive  it  witli  general  gratificatioD. 
and,  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  will  soon  delight  to  pay  it  great  honor. 


Mr.  Ci>.sst'L;  It  is  with  feelingH  of  deep  emotion  that  I  undertake  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  remains  of  James  Smitlison  from  the  cemetery  where  they  have  so  long 
reposed  to  their  last  resting  place  in  the  United  Slates. 

On  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  allow  me  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Coneal,  for 
the  unwearied  zeal  and  care  with  which  you  have  given  me  your  aMjistance.  With- 
out your  active  coo|>eration  and  without  your  personal  sympathy  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  indeed,  (or  lue  to  have  accomplished  the  object  of  my  mission  here. 

On  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  I  lieg  to  thank  you,  too,  Mr.  Noel  Leee, 
for  your  courtesy  and  attention,  an<i  trust  that  you  will  convey  to  His  Britisli 
Majesty's  consul-general  and  to  the  committee  of  the  British  Burial  Ground  Fund 
my  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Institution  I  represent,  lor  their  ready  a^istance 
in  furthering  my  mission. 

u,y,i,a.l,>C.OOgIC 
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The  Dnited  States  of  America  will  provide,  in  WaehinKton,  D.  C,  a  BuiUble  and 
permanent  Kt>tin(;  place  for  the  rcmaine  of  her  great  benttfactor,  Jamis  I^mithson, 
through  the  in^rumcDtality  of  the  Smithaoniau  Institution,  the  eBtabliahment 
created  by  the  Government  to  perpetuate  hie  naiue. 


Da.  tiRAiiAM  Bell:  1  beg  to  thank  yon  heartily  tor  the  words  you  have  said  with 
regard  to  tlie  aid  you  have  rei-eiveil  from  the  burial  board  and  myself.  Although 
we  regret  to  lose  the  remains  of  Jauies  Smithson,  we  at  the  same  time  feel  that  in  the  , 
country  to  whieh  he  left  his  money,  with  mch  charitable  intent,  his  remains  will 
receive  the  honor  and  glory  which  have  so  long  been  due  to  them,  and  we  must 
understand  that  our  loss  ia  America's  gain.  To  us  it  will  always  remain  a  pleasant 
memory  that,  from  the  date  of  liis  burial  to  the  present  day,  we  have  had  in  our  cus- 
tody in  this  picturesjue  little  churchyard,  the  remains  o(  a  man  whose  foresight  and 
Uadnees  have  etiabled  so  many  in  the  Sew  World  to  benefit. 

On  the  ooDclusion  of  tbeae  remarks  the  remains  were  placed  on 
board  the  steamer  Pr!nces8  Irene,  ot  the  North  German  Lloyd  Com- 
pany, wliich  brought  them  to  America  in  the  personal  charge  of  Dr. 
Bell,  the  vetsel  reaching  New  York  on  the  morning  of  January  20. 
By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  U.  S.  S.  Bol- 
phitt  met  the  I'riiic6n/i  Iretie  in  the  lower  bay  and  escorted  her  up  the 
harbor. 

In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Bell  and  the  Secretary  of  thm  Institution,  the 
remains  were  transferred  to  a  nacal  tug  and  conveyed  to  tlie  D'dphin, 
and  in  the  continued  charge  of  Dr.  Bell  were  brought  to  Washington, 
arriving  at  the  Navy-Yard  on  Saturday,  January  23. 

On  Monday  the  25th  the  remain.s  were  transported  by  the  naval 
authorities,  with  suitable  ceremonies,  to  the  navy-yard  gate,  where 
they  were  taken  in  charge  by  a  cavalry  escort  furnished  by  the  War 
Department, and,  accompanied  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Loomis, 
representing  the  President,  by  the  British  ambassador,  the  Regents 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  and  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where  the  coffin,  draped  in  the  American 
and  British  flags,  was  deposited  in  the  center  of  the  main  hall  of  the 
building. 

Dr.  Bell,  addressing  Senator  Frye  in  behalf  of  the  Regents,  said: 

Mb.  SBN.tTOB:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the 
mortal  remains  of  it«  founder,  -lames  Smithson,  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
London,  England,  who  died  in  Genoa,  Italy,  on  the  2Tth  of  June,  1829. 

For  nearly  seventy-five  years  the  body  ot  ISiiiithson  has  reposeii  in  an  almost  for- 
gotten grave  in  the  picturesque  little  British  cemetery  on  the  heights  of  ^n  Beningo, 
in  Genoa.  City  improvements  have  led  to  the  expropriation  of  this  i^metery  and 
removal  of  the  remains,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Sniith- 
Boniaii  Institution  1  was  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  trantifer  of  the 
remains  of  Bmithson  to  this  country.  On  my  arrival  in  Genoa  every  facility  was 
afiunled  me  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  mission  by  the  provincial  and  municipal 
authorities,  by  His  British  Majesty's  consul-general,  Mr.  Keene;  by  the  committee 
of  the  British  Bnrial   Fund  Association,  in  which  is  vested  ^lie  ownership  of  the 
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cemetery,  tm  well  as  by  our  own  coiieul,  Mr.  William  Henry  Bii<hop,  to  whom  1  am 
much  in<lebte<l  for  h^  valued  services. 

On  the  3lBt  of  December,  1903,  the  tomb  of  Smithfion  was  opened  in  my  prewDce, 
ae  the  reprveentative  of  the  SinithHonian  Invitation,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
American  consul  and  six  other  witneB»!)<.  The  remains  of  t^niithson  were  reverently 
raised  from  the  grave  an<l  placed  in  a  metallic  casket,  over  which  the  consul  of  the 
United  States  cast  the  American  flatc.  while  the  witnesses  stood  around  with  uncov- 
ered beads.  The  casket  was  then  left  in  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  cemetery, 
securely  sealed  and  under  guard,  until  the  2d  of  January,  when  it  was  placed  in  a 
coffin  of  strong  wood,  as  demanded  by  Italian  law,  and  was  then  transported  to  the 
North  (iermon  Lloyd  steamship  Princet*  Irene,  accompanied  by  the  American  coneul 
and  myself. 

The  stjainer  sailed  from  Genoa  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  upon  arrival  in  the 
United  Ktat«t>,  the  reoiaiiis  oF  Smithson  were  received  with  nationHl  honors  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  remains  were  brought  to  Washington  on  board  the  U.  8.  dispatch  boat  Dot- 
;iAin,  and  have  lieen  escorted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  United  States  cavalry. 

And  now,  Mr.  Senator,  my  mission  is  ended,  and  I  deliver  into  your  hands,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Board  of  KegeniM  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  n 
of  this  great  benefactor  of  the  United  Stales. 

Senator  Frye  replied: 

Sir:  The  Smithsonian  Institntion  receives  with  profound  gratitude  the  n 
its  distinguishe<l  founder.  Providence,  every  now  and  then,  seems  to  plai«  in  the 
world  a  man  and  inspiics  him  with  a  purpose  to  elevate  his  fellow  men.  Such  a 
man  was  Mr.  Smithson,  the  founder  of  this  Institution.  The  spirit,  sir,  which 
promple<I  you  to  such  earnest  endeavor,  resulting  as  it  did  in  taking  these  remains 
from  their  resting  place  in  a  country  foreign  to  him  fuid  foreign  to  us,  and  brintdng 
them  here  where  for  so  many  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  rich  fruits  of  his  splendid 
benefaction,  your  countrymen  will  appreciate.  His  grave  here  will  be  an  incentive 
to  earnest,  faithful,  wise,  and  discreet  endeavor  to  carry  out  his  lofty  purposes,  and, 
sir,  it  will  be  to  our  people  a  sacred  B|>ot  while  the  Republic  endures. 

The  brief  but  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  concluded  with 
the  following  prayer,  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKini: 

Almighty  Go<l,  eternal  sonrce  of  light  and  truth,  by  whose  wise  providence  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  governed,  we  give  thee  thanks  that  thou  didst  pot 
into  the  heart  of  thy  servant  whose  dust  we  receive  with  reverence  here  to-ilay,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  this  school  of  science,  and  we  pray  thee  that  it  may  more  and 
more  be  inslnimental  in  the  true  interpretation  oF  tlie  laws  of  nature,  and  in  unveil- 
ing to  the  mind  of  man  the  glory  of  Ciod  in  the  work  of  his  hands,  to  the  end  that 
(or  all  the  generations  to  come  this  Institution  may  be  a  beacon  light  of  truth  and  o( 
progret«,  to  the  glory  of  Coil  and  lo  the  good  of  mankind.  All  this  we  beg  through 
Ilim  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

The  remains  rest  temporarily  in  a  room  which  contains  the  few  per- 
sonal relics  of  Sniilhson,  until  their  final  disposal  by  the  Regents. 

AI>MINI8TRATION, 

In  view  of  the  evef-increasing  responsibilities  imposed  upon  the 
Institution,  both  by  the  adniin!.st ration  of  its  own  fund  and  the  severul 
dependencies  placed  by  Congress  under  its  direction,  a  system  has 
been  from  year  to  year  carefully  worked  out,  which,  while  retaining 
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in  a  central  office  under  the  Secrctory'a  supervision,  the  general  plan 
of  the  whole  Institution,  has  rendered  it  practicable  to  leave  the  carry- 
ing out  of  details  to  those  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
bureaus.  I  record  with  gratitude  the  ever-increasing  aid  rendei-ecl  me 
by  the  Regents,  as  evidenced  not  only  through  the  increased  amount 
of  time  given  to  the  policy  of  the  Institution,  but  by  their  advice  and 
help  in  all  matters,  whether  of  policy  or  administration,  in  which  their 
aid  bas  been  sought. 

BinLDINOS. 

The  ceiling  o'  the  lai^  anthropological  hall  in  the  main  Smithsonian 
building  has  lieen  practically  reconstructed  and  the  hall  lias  been 
painted  and  decorated  anew.  There  has  thus  been  practically  made 
available  for  use  the  largest  single  exhibition  hall  in  the  building,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  valuable  archteological  collections  of  the  Institu- 
tion will  be  seen  to  better  advantage  than  ever  before.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  uncomfortable  tread  of  the  steps  and  the  absence  of 
an  elevator  may  deter  many  persons  from  visiting  this  very  attractive 
room. 

The  repairs  to  the  i-oof  of  the  main  Smithsonian  building  have  been 
completed,  and  much-needed  repairs  were  also  made  to  the  roof  of  the 
Museum  building. 

FINANCEB. 

The  permanent  funds  of  the  Institution  are  as  follows: 

Bequest  ot  BmithBon,  1846 $515,169.00 

Reniluary  legacy  of  SmithBon,  1M67 : 26, 210. 63 

Deposit  from  wvinRS  of  income,  1867 108,620.37 

Bequest  of  Jamca  Hamilton,  1875 ^1,000.00 

Accumulated  interest  on  Hamilton  fund.  ISUS 1,000.00 

2,000.00 

BequsBt  of  Simeon  Habei,  1S80 500.00 

Deposit  from  proceeds  of  wle  of  bonds,  1881 51,500.00 

liift  (it  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  1891 200, 000. 00 

Portion  of  residuary  lejfacy  of  Thomas  G.  Ho^lfikinB,  1894 8, 000. 00 

Deposit  from  tsvings  of  income.  1903 25, 000. 00 

ToUl  permanent  fund 937, 000. 00 

The  above  fund  is  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stati's 
and  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  organizing  the  Institution  and  act  of  Congress  approved  March  12, 
1894.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  fund,  the  Regents  hold  certain 
approved  railroad  bonds  which  form  part  of  the  fund  established  by 
Mr.  Hodgkin.s  for  investigations  into  the  properties  of  atmospheric  air. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1903,  the  balance,  as 
stated  in  my  last  report,  was  t55,507,67.  During  the  year  the  total 
receipts  by  the  Institution  were  *6!^,435.56-  Of  this  sum,  *,57,754.17 
was  derived  from  the  interest  and  the  remaining  |110,681_.39  was 
received  from  miscellaneous  sources.  ij,y,i/,rii,.L.iOOglC 
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The  disbursements  faring  the  year  amounted  to  $77,294.90,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  on  June  30, 1904, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Institution  was  $40,64(4.33.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  balance  is  held  against  certain  <rontingent  obligations  which 
may  be  expected  to  mature  as  a  result  of  various  scientific  investiga- 
tions and  publications  in  progress. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1904,  the  Institution  was  charged  by  Con- 
gress with  the  disbursement  of  the  following  appropriations: 

InteTTiationol  Exchanges $26, 000 

A  merican  Ethnology 40, 000 

AetrophyBical  ObBcrvalory 15, 000 

United  Stat«e  National  Miifieuiii: 

Furniture  ami  fixtures $22,  .MO 

HeatinK  an  J  iightini! 18, 000 

Preservation  ot  collections 180.000 

Purchase  of  specimene 10, 000 

Postage 500 

Books 2,000 

Rent  ot  worluhope 4, 400 

Repairs  to  buildings 15,000 

Printing 17,000 

National  Zoological  Park 95,  COO 

Total 445,400 

The  following  estimates  were  forwacded,  as  usual,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  carrying  on  the  (iovernnient's  ititercsts  under  the 
chai^  of  the  Institution  for  the  ti.scal  year  ending  .Tune  30.  1905. 
This  table  shows  the  estimates  and  sums  respectively  appropriate: 
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RE8EABCH. 


It  waa  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Institution  that  it^  Secretary 
should  not  give  his  time  wholly  to  administrative  duties,  but  should 
directly  aid  in  its  scientific  investigations." 

Research  work  in  various  fields  of  science  has  heen  continued  by  the 
Institution  and  its  dependencies. 

I  have  made  Home  progress  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
mechanical  Sight,  and  have  been  carrying  on,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Regents,  some  experiments  for  the  War  Department,  at  its  expense, 
and  have  added  other  experiments,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Institution.  ~  Owing  to  an  accident  to  the  launching  apparatus  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  terodrome,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  available  funds  has  compelled  the  abandonment,  at  least 
temporarily,  of  the  experiments. 

In  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  1  have  continued  work  believed 
to  be  important,  and  inaugurated  some  experiments  of  novel  interest, 
which  arc  referred  to  later. 

Through  the  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  the  . 
Institution  has  been  enabled  to  carry  on  various  biological,  geological, 
and  ethnological  researches,  which  will  be  found  fully  described  else- 
where in  this  report  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 


Series  of  experiments  conducted  with  the  aid  of  grants  from  the 
Hodgkins  fund  of  the  Institution  are  still  in  progress.  Among  those 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  publication,  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Carl  Barus  may  be  mentioned.  Two  memoirs  detailing  the  earlier 
results  of  these  experiments  have  already  been  issued  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge,  and  a  third  report  is  now 
awaited,  which  will  record  experiments  on  the  ionization  and  niiclea- 
tion  of  air  in  contact  with  phosphorus  and  with  water  nuclei.  Other 
interesting  data  in  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  vapor  into  nucleated  air, 
periodic  color  distribution  in  coronas,  etc.,  will  be  given  in  this 
meuioir,  which  will  probably  lie  issued  during  the  present  year. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture,  of  Yale  University,  to  whom  a  grant  was 
awarded  for  the  construction  of  a  "vowel  organ,"  has  been  prosecut- 
ing his  researches  for  the  last  year  in  Berlin.  He  reports  numerous 
interesting  experiments  in  the  construction  of  resonators  of  various 
materials  with  which  he  ha-s  succeeded  in  producing  the  different  vowel 

»  Rtnolvtd,  That  the  Kecretary  continue  his  researches  in  physical  science,  and  pre- 
pent  such  facta  and  priiicipleB  as  may  be  developed  for  publication  in  t)ie  Smithsonian 
contribotionB.    (Adopted  at  meeting  oE  the  Board  of  Begente  January  26,  1847.) 
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Koiindi:).  Doctor  Scripture  says  the  problem  now  before  him  is  to 
replace  the  material  used  in  the  artificial  glottis  he  has  constructed,  by 
a  substance  which  can  be  more  perfectly  adapted  to  his  purpose  in  some 
essentials  than  anj'  he  has  hitherto  availed  himself  of.  When  this 
object  is  attaiaed,  he  expects  to  Ite  able  to  construct  an  or^n  which 
can  sing  the  vowels,  or  a  vowel  register  which,  attached  to  a  pipe 
organ,  may  be  effectively  used  in  church  muxic. 

The  memoir  of  Dr.  Victor  Schumann,  of  Leipzig,  on  the  "Absorp- 
tion and  Emission  of  the  Oases  of  Atmospheric  Air  in  the  Ultra- Violet 
Spectrum,"  mentioned  in  my  last  report  as  in  course  of  publication, 
has  now  been  isKued  in  Volume  XXIX  of  the  Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge.  The  special  apparatus,  devised  and  constructed 
by  the  author,  is  shown  by  plates  in  the  memoir,  and  the  method  of 
uiting  it  described.  Although  Doctor  Schumann  considers  this  investi- 
gation but  preliminary  to  further  research  in  this  region  of  the  spec- 
trum, specialists  recognize  that  a  notable  step  In  advance  has  been 
mttde  by  the  persevering  and  able  work  described  in  this  memoir. 

Photographs  of  the  apparatus  used  by  Prof.  William  Hallockin  bis 
Hodgkins  research  on  the  composition  of  vowel  sounds,  together  with 
the  curves  drawn  by  the  synthetic  analyzer,  have  been  submitted  with 
a  detailed  description  of  the  same.  Although  unexpected  difficulties 
have  Iwen  encountered  in  transferring  the  records  to  the  magnetic 
wire,  the  investigation  is  reported  as  progressing,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factorily, and  sound  records,  secured  by  means  of  the  complicated  and 
ingenious  apparatus  made  use  of,  are  to  be  submitted. 

A  memoir  summarizing  the  researeh  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Travers,  "On 
the  Attainment  of  Very  Dow  Temperatures,"  has  now  been  issued  as 
No.  14+1  of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  The  investi- 
gations of  Doctor  Travers,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  University  College,  Bristol,  England,  which  have 
been  temporarily  suspended  while  awaiting  the  reconstruction  of  some 
parts  of  the  apparatus  essential  to  the  investigation,  are  soon  to  be 
resumed,  when  further  progress  will  be  reported  to  the  Institution, 

Dr.  11.  von  Lendenfeld,  of  the  Univei"sity  of  Prague,  who  was  aided 
in  1900  by  a  grant  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  for  a  study  of  the  motion 
of  birds  in  actual  free  flight,  hai  recently  submitted  a  paper  on  the 
structure  of  bird's  wing  feathers,  written  by  Dr.  E.  Mascha,  with 
the  aid  and  under  the  supervision  of  Doctor  von  l^endenfeld.  This 
paper,  which  treats  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  flight  feath- 
ers (rentUfKx),  studied  microscopically,  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  Hodgkins  research  of  Doctor  von  I^endenfeld,  which  1  have  men- 
tioned in  former  reports. 

The  subscription  of  the  Institution  to  the  Joui-nal  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  and  AtmosjAeric  Electricity  has  been  again  continued,  the 
copies  thus  secured  being  distributed,  as  before,  to  domestic  and  for- 
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eign  libraries  and  establishments  especially  intereHted  in  the  subjects 
treated  of  hy  the  journal. 

A  grant  has  been  approved  on  behalf  of  Dr.  A,  F.  Zahm,  professor 
of  physical  science  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  in  Wash- 
ington City,  for  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  laws  of  atmospheric 
resistance  to  moving  bodies.  This  reseanh,  which  is  still  in  progress, 
will  be  reported  on  later. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Alexander  Larsen,  of  Chicago,  on  lightning 
flashes  and  fluorescence,  carried  on  by  means  of  simple  mechanism 
adapted  and  arranged  by  himself,  have  been  aided  by  a  moderate  grant 
from  the  Hodgkiiis  fund.  These  experiments,  which  are  now  in  prog- 
ress, are  expected  to  yield  results  of  scientific  value. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  inquiries  received  from  investigators  and 
specialists,  it  may  be  ^rain  stated  that  the  Hodgkins  prize  competition 
of  the  Institution  was  definitely  closed  December  31 ,  1894,  and  that  no 
further  competition  on  any  subject  is  at  present  proposed  by  the  Insti- 
tution. A  recent  circular  stating  the  conditions  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  donor,  govern  the  administration  of  the  Hodgkins 
fund,  including  also  a  mention  of  the  Hodgkins  medal,  which  may  be 
awarded  for  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  atmospheric  air,  and  stating  the  conditions  govern- 
inp  the  award  of  grants  which  are  occasionally  approved,  is  sent  to 
tbode  requesting  it.  A  brief  history  of  the  Hodgkins  foundation,  not- 
ing the  medals  and  prizes  awarded,  and  mentioning  the  investigations 
which  have  been  furthered  by  the  fund,  has  been  published  in  the 
Quai-terly  Issue  of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections. 

KAPI.B<  TABLR. 

The  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  a  table  in  the  Naples 
Zoological  Station,  which  was  held  tinder  advisement  for  some  months, 
was  finally  decided  in  the  aflirmative,  and  the  contract  renewed  on 
behalf  of  the  Institution  for  three  years  from  January  1,  l!t04. 

Since  this  action,  applications  for  the  seat  have  been  received,  aiid 
that  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnston,  head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  in 
the  University  of  West  Virginia,  which  had  been  submitted  a  second 
time,  in  compliance  with  the  rule  of  action  observed  in  the  interest  of 
all  candidates,  was  approved  for  six  months  from  September  1,  1904. 
I>octor  Johnston  is  the  author  of  several  important  papers  on  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves  of  the  lower  verte- 
brates, and  bis  session  will  afford  undoubted  advantages  for  bis  study 
of  the  problems  of  vertebrate  morphology  and  the  evolution  of  the 
nervous  system. 

The  additions  to  the  buildings  at  the  Naples  Station  now  in  progress 
will  add  much  to  the  space  available  for  research,  and  this,  together 
with  the  lat^r  number  of  tables  now  supported  by  scienti^c  institu- 
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tions  in-the  United  States,  will  tend  to  obviate  the  not  infrequent 
application  by  several  students  at  the  same  time  for  the  Smithsonian 
seat,  a  matter  of  regret,  as  in  auch  a  ease  some  applicants  must  be  dis- 
appointed, since  an  excess  of  workers  at  the  same  faibte  is  a  source  of 
inconvenience  to  Doctor  Dohm,  the  courteous  director  of  the  Station. 
It  is,  however,  desired  in  tlie  interest  of  science  that  the  Smithsonian 
table  should  be  continuously  o<'cupied  during  the  months  available  for 
study  at  Naples,  and  all  applications  for  the  .seat  receive  immediate 
consideration.  A  brief  account  of  the  administration  of  the  Smithso- 
nian table  in  the  Naples  Station,  embodying  the  data  which  is  likely  to 
be  of  use  to  applicants,  has  recently  Iieen  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Issue  of  the  Smithsonian  Mis<;eUaneous  Collections, 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  advisory  committee  remains 
unchanged,  and  to  express  thanks  for  the  helpful  attention  ^ven  to 
all  questions  i-eferred  to  the  committee  for  consideration. 

F.XP1XJRATIONS. 

The  Institution  bos  thia  year  made  explorations  through  its  prirate 
funds,  such  as  the  Alaskan  mammoth  expedition,  and  that  to  the 
Canadian  glaciers,  mentioned  below,  in  addition  to  the  customary 
biological,  geological,  and  ethnological  ones  through  the  National 
Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

Alaskan  mammoth  exrpedition. — About  the  middle  of  May  the  Insti- 
tution dispatched  an  expedition  to  Alaska  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
A.  G.  Maddren.  The  most  important  work  sought  to  be  accomplished 
is  the  collecting  of  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other  large  mammals, 
which  have  been  reported  as  abundant  in  various  regions,  one  place 
being  known  as  the  "  Bone  Yard,"  another  as  Elephant  Point,  along^ 
the  south  shore  of  Kotzebtie  Sound. 

KrplortitUm  of  Oanad!mi  ff/aMem.—An  exploration  of  some  of  Ae 
glaciers  of  British  Columbia  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Sherzer,  of  Michigan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  gathering  definite  information  regardinj; 
glacial  phenomena,  sur;h  as  the  natui'e  and  cause  of  the  ice  flow,  the 
temperature  of  the  ice  at  various  depths,  and  its  relation  to  air  tem- 
peratures, the  amount  of  surface  melting,  and  the  possible  transfer- 
ence of  material  from  the  surface  to  lower  portions.  The  special 
field  of  study  will  be  the  five  most  accessible  glaciera  along  the  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  including  the  Victoria  glacier  at  L^ke 
Louise,  the  Wapta  glacier  in  the  .loho  Valley,  and  the  Asulkan,  and 
Illecillewalt  glaciers  near  tilacier  House. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Institution  distributed  during  the  year  a  total  of  45,705  vol- 
umes or  parts  of  volumes  of  the  series  of  Smithsonian  Contributions, 
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MiscellsneouH  Collections,  Reports  aod  pubUcationis  nofc  included  in 
the  regular  series." 

In  the  publications  of  the  Institution  the  double  aim  of  it«  founder  is 
represented,  in  that  it  should  exist  both  for  the  "increase"  and  the 
"diffusion"  of  knowledge. 

The  recording  of  results  of  original  researches,  the  "increase"  of 
knowledge,  is  chiefly  through  the  Contribution  to  Knowledge,  a  quarto 
series  begun  in  1848,  and  in  which  145  memoirs,  collected  in  33  vol- 
unaes,  have  so  far  been  published. 

Three  memoirs  have  been  added  to  this  series,  one  on  the  moon,  one 
on  reflecting  telescopes,  and  one  on  whalebone  whales. 

The  moon  memoir,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  entitled  "A  Comparison 
of  the  Features  of  the  I^rth  and  Moon,"  is  a  work  of  79  pages  of  text, 
with  35  full  page  illustrations,  each  of  them  accompanied  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  objects  shown. 

As  stated  Id  my  last  report,  I  have  for  more  than  twelve  years  past 
been  preparing  the  material  for  the  publication  of  a  work,  on  the  part 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  it  was  hoped  would  consist  essen- 
tially of  photographic  views  of  the  moon,  so  complete  and,  it  was 
expected  (with  the  advance  of  photography),  so  minute,  that  the  fea- 
tures of  our  satellite  might  be  studied  in  them  by  the  geologists  and 
the  selenographer,  nearly  as  well  as  by  the  astronomer  at  the  telescope. 
This  hope  has  only  been  partially  fulfilled,  for  photography,  which 
has  made  such  eminent  advances  in  the  reproduction  of  nebulte  and 
like  celestial  features,  has  indeed  prt^ressed  in  lunar  work,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  other  fields.  The  expectation  that  such  a  com- 
plete work  could  be  advantageously  published  for  this  purpose  has, 
theD,  been  laid  aside  for  the  present. 

It  was  decided  to  draw  from  the  material  prepared  for  this  larger 
work,  some  photographs  taken  at  the  Lick  Observatory  and  tlie 
Paris  Observatorj',  and  particularly  some  recently  obtained  by  Pro- 
fessor Ritchey  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  for  which  I  have  to  express 
the  thanks  of  the  Institution.  These  illustrations  ai-e  attached  to  the 
present  paper  by  Professor  Shaler,  and  may,  then,  be  considered  to  be 
a  separate  contribution  by  the  Institution  to  the  study  of  selenography. 
Professor  Shaler's  memoir  gives  the  results  of  personal  studies  car- 
ried on  for  a  third  of  a  century.  He  has  devoted  about  one  hundred 
nights  to  telescopic  study  of  the  moon  with  the  Mertz  equatorial  of 
IJflr\'ard  College  Observatory,  his  later  researt^hes  having  been  chiefly 
by  means  of  photographs  at  Harvard  University,  with  which  he  has  so 
long  been  connected. 

A  memoir  of  106  pages,  with  13  full-page  illustrations  and  many 

text  figures,  consists  of  a  reprint  of  a  work  by  Professor  Draper  on 

"('ontribiitiona  to   KnowTecV,  3,148;   Miscel  la  neons    ColiectiouB,  7,819;  feporls, 

31,202;  publitations  not  in  regular  series,  3,536.  P(~n~iolp 
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the  construction  of  a  Kilvered  glius  tcleM-ope,  accompitnied  by  a  paper 
by  Prof,  G.  \V.  ttitehey  on  the  modern  reflecting  telescope  and  the 
making  and  testing  of  optical  mirrors. 

For  few  papers  publip^hed  by  the  institution  hax  there  I>een  a  more 
constant  demand  than  for  this  memoir  by  Prof.  Henry  Draper,  entitled 
''On  the  Construction  of  a  Silvered  Glass  Telescope,"  originally  issued 
forty  yeani  ago,  in  18t>4.  The  paper  is  of  remarkable  merit  as  a  sum- 
mary of,  and  an  addition  to,  the  knowledge  existing  at  the  time,  but 
during  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed,  progress  has  been  made 
in  various  directions  and  by  various  hands.  On  the  occasion  of  a  new 
edition  of  this  classic  mempir,  it  was  sought  to  give  an  account  of  the 
latest  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  I  was  gratified  to  be  able  to  obtain 
fi-om  Mr.  Rit^^hey,  whose  lalwrs  in  this  direction  are  so  well  known, 
an  aci'ount  of  the  processes  which  he  has  employed  for  making  the 
great  mirroi-s  that  have  been  so  effective  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  republish,  with  the  original  Draper  naemoir, 
but  as  an  entirely  independent  contribution  to  the  subject,  the  present 
article  by  Mr.  Kitchey.  The  great  refracting  instruments  which  have 
l)een  prodiiced  in  recent  years  have  not  superseded  the  use  of  the 
reflector,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  occiipying  a  more  andmore  impor- 
tant place.  The  reader  is  here  presented  with  the  most  recent  methods 
and  results  needed  in  the  construction  of  great  mirrors  for  modem 
reflecting  telescopes. 

The  work  on  whales  is  by  Dr.  Frederick  W.  True,  head  curator  of 
Biology  in  the  National  Museum,  and  treatu  in  an  exhaustive  manner 
of  the  wbalelKtne  whales  of  the  western  North  Atlantic  compared  with 
those  occurring  in  European  waters,  with  some  observations  on  the 
species  of  the  North  Paciiic.  It  makes  a  volume  of  'XAl  pages,  with 
fiO  full-page  ilhiF<trHtioiis  and  97  text  ligunw. 

l)octj)r  True  ha«  here  brought  together  extensive  original  data  rela- 
tive to  the  external  and  osteological  characters  of  the  lai^e  whales  of 
the  western  North  Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
species  are  the  same  on  Imth  sides  of  that  ocean.  The  facts  have  been 
derived  from  n  study  of  fresh  specimens  at  the  Newfoundland  whaling 
stations,  the  collection  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and  the 
skeletons  in  other  lai^  museums  of  the  United  States.  Special  study 
was  given  to  the  type  specimens  of  American  species  proposed  b>- 
Prof,  E.  D.  Cope  and  Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon,  all  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  were  examined  by  the  author. 

The  investigation  is  preparatory  to  a  study  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  migrations  of  the  larger  cetaceans  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
which  could  not  be  undertaken  until  the  identity  of  the  species  them- 
selves was  determined.  Numerous  fact-i,  however,  relating  to  the 
oc(!urrence  of  whales  at  different  iH>ints  off  the  coasts  of  North 
America  and  the  seasons  of  their  appearance  and  disappearance,  have 
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been  assembled.  The  results  of  the  in^-estigation  whow  that  several 
American  itpecies  which  have  been  proposed  are  quite  ocrtainly  nomi- 
nal, and  that,  a:^  a  whole,  the  species  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  can  not  be  distinguished  from  those  of  European  waters. 
Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  whales  of  the  North  Pacifie.  The 
information  previously  recorded  has  l»een  brought  together  in  orderly 
sequence  and  various  new  facts  added,  but  the  amount  of  material  at 
present  available  is  insufficient  to  serve  as  a  basiis  for  discrimination 
of  closely  allied  species.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  whales  of 
the  North  Pacific,  with  one  exception,  hear  an  extremely  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  California  Gray  whale, 
Rhackianfctts  glnucHs,  has  no  counterpart  in  the  Atlantic.  One  well 
known  European  species,  the  Pollack  whale,  Jinlienopiera  hrrealU,  not 
previously  known  in  North  American  waters,  was  observed  at  the  New- 
foundland whaling  stations  while  this  volume  vras  passing  through  the 
press.  The  illustrations  include  views  of  the  type  specimens  of  the 
species  proposed  by  Cope  and  Scammon;  also  numerous  representa- 
tions of  the  different  individuals  of  the  Common  Finback  and  the 
tSulphurbottom,  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author  at  the  New- 
foundland whaling  stations.  The  latt«r  are  of  special  value  for  the 
study  of  individual  variation  in  these  huge  animals. 

The  series  of  Stuithsonian  Miscellaneous  CV)llections  is  intended  to 
mclude  all  the  publications  issued  directly  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  octavo  form,  excepting  the  Annual  Report,  which  is  a  Con- 
gressional document.  In  the  Collections  are  included  reports  on  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  particular  branches  of  science; 
instructions  for  collecting  and  digesting  facts  and  materials  for 
research;  lists  and  synopses  of  species  of  the  organic  and  inorgani<^ 
world;  Museum  catalogues;  reports  of  explorations;  aids  to  biblio- 
graphical inve-stigations,  etc.,  generally  preparwl  at  the  cxpifss  request 
of  the  Institution  and  at  its  expense. 


Since  1802,  when  the  series  of  Miscellaneous  Collections  wiis  begun, 
there  have  been  published  +5  volumes,  made  up  of  scveml  hundred 
individual  papers. 

In  order  to  afford  a  medium  for  the  earlj  publication  of  the  results 
of  researches  conducted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  bureaas, 
and  especially  for  the  publication  of  reports  of  a  preliminary  natun', 
I  have  derided  during  the  past  year  to  establish  a  quarterly  issue  of 
the  Miscellaneous  Collections,  which  shall  not  supersede  the  regidar 
series,  but  be  a  part  of  it.  Each  number  of  the  quarterly  is  planned 
to  consist  of  about  144  pi^es  of  text  and  to  be  suitably  illustrated. 
The  6n>t  volume  has  been  completed,  and  makes  a  book  of  4C^  pages, 
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including  28  papers,  witb  103  plates  and  45  text  tigiires,  as  enumerated 
by  the  editor  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

To  the  i-egular  series  of  Miscellaneous  Collections  the  following 
papers'  have  been  added: 

The  Literature  of  Thorium,  by  Dr.  Cavalier  H,  Jouet;  Phylogeny  of 
FusuB  and  itfl  Allies,  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Grabau;  Researches  on  the 
Attainment  of.  Very  Low  Temperatures,  by  Prof,  Morris  W.  Travors, 
and  a  Select  Bibliography  of  Chemistry  (Second  Supplement),  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  Bolton." 

There  was  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  Catalogue  of  Diptera, 
by  Prof.  J.  M.  Aldrich,  and  Researches  in  Helminthology  and  Parasit- 
ology, by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy. 

The  Smithsonian  Report  is  printed  as  a  Congressional  document  and 
is  its  only  publication  of  which  the  edition  is  large  enough  to  permit 
even  a  limited  distribution  to  individuals.  In  the  general  appendix  to 
the  report  it  has  been  my  esi)ecial  aim  to  include,  as  heretofore,  papers 
of  scientific  importance,  treated  in  a  way  to  be  understood  by  the  lay 
student.  The  Report  for  1903  has  been  put  in  type,  but  had  not  been 
delivered  by  the  printer  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  volume 
contains  the  Secretary's  report  to  the  Regents  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1903,  the  proceedings  of  the  Regents'  meeting  of  January  28, 

1903,  and  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  dat«d  January  25, 

1904,  besides  the  general  appendix  of  about  50  papers  on  scientific 
subjects  relating  chiefly  to  the  calendar  year  1903. 

Among  the  many  manuscripts  left  unfinished  by  the  late  Dr.  G. 
Brown  Coode,  there  is  a  group  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  progress 
of  science  in  America.  In  accordance  with  the  author's  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  science,  the  work  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  but  contains  notes  on  anthropolt^y , 
philology,  bibliography,  and  kindrt^d  subjects.  As  Doctor  Goode  was 
eminently  the  historian  of  American  science,  it  seems  especially  fitting 
that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  should  undertake  the  publication  of 
these  memoirs,  even  if  incomplete.  The  manuscript  is  now  beinfj 
worked  over  and  I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  these  notes  will  {q 
l>ook  form  serve  as  a  foundation  for  and  a  stimulus  to  further  work  in 
the  same  direction. 


The  accessions  to  the  Smithsonian  dej)osit  in  the  Library  of  Con 
gress  during  the  year  aggregated  "i.liSe  volumes,  21,467  parts  of  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets,  and  215  charts,  making  a  total  of  23,968  cata- 
logue enti'ios.  equivalent  to  nearly  l.'i.OOO  octavo  volumes.     Additions 


n  Bolton  died  on  Novcrulter  19,  liKI3,  before  the  publication 
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aggregating  7, S93  entries  have  t>eeD  made  to  the  libranesof  the  Secre- 
tary, Office,  Astrophynii-al  Observatory,  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  and  the  National  Museum.  In  the  Museum  library  there  are 
DOW  20.54H  bound  volumes  and  35,950  unbound  papers. 

General  de  Peyster  continues  to  add  many  valuable  volumes  to  the 
Watts  de  Peyster  Collection  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  there  have  also 
been  received  from  him  several  oil  paintings,  and  many  historical 
relics  of  the  American  colonial  period. 

Inttmatiotial  CaUihtgue  of  .Seteiitijic  Litfrature. — The  Institution 
has  continued  the  work  of  indexing  scientific  publications,  the  total 
number  of  references  sent  to  the  central  bureau  at  London  during  the 
year  aggregating  21,213,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  which  was  made  possible  by  an  addition  to  the  allotment 
from  the  Smithsonian  fund  for  this  work.  The  first  annual  issue  of 
the  catalogue  has  now  been  published  and  distributed,  and  also  several 
volumes  of  the  second  annual  issue. 

COBBE8PONDKNCE. 

As  in  former  years,  a  great  many  inquiries  on  almost  every  known 
subject  have  l»een  received  by  the  Institution,  and  although  many  of 
these  did  not  relate  directly  to  its  operations,  it  has,  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  its  foundation — "  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge"— cheerfully  furnished  the  information,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
each  case,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  frequently  required  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  time  by  the  members  of  its  staff. 

All  correspondence  in  any  way  affecting  the  policy  of  the  Institution 
or  it^  buieaus  has,  as  heretofore,  received  the  S<!cretary's  personal 
attention,  while  letters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  National  Museum, 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ktbnology,  and  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
not  included  in  the  above  class,  have  been  acted  on  directly  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  Museum,  the  Chief  of  the  Bnrcau, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  park. 

During  the  year  many  plans  and  descriptions  of  devices  of  various 
kinds  have  been  submitted  to  the  Institution  foran  expression  of  opin- 
ion as  to  their  merits.  These  requests  the  Secretary  has  been  compelled 
to  decline  by  reajM>n  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  made 
during  the  eariy  years  of  the  Institution,  which  prohibits  him  from 
expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  any  patentable  invention. 

No  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  syslem  of  conducting 
correspondence,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1890,  and  which  has  con- 
tinued to  l»e  found  an  effective  means  of  preventing  any  unnecessary 
delay  in  its  dispatch. 
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INTRRN'ATIONAL  AHERICAN   ABCIIfOLOOICAL  COHHIBSION. 

At  the  Second  International  Conference  of  the  American  Republio^, 
held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  January  2!>,  1902,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  recommending  that  an — 

"  International  American  Archneological  Comroission  be  formed  through 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  each  of  the  American  Keuublics 
of  one  or  more  members  of  such  commi>tsion;  •  •  •  that  tne  first 
meeting  for  the  organization  of  the  commission,  the  election  of  officers, 
and  adoption  of  rules  shall  occur  in  the  city  of  Washington  •  •  • 
within  two  years  from  this  date;  that  the  commission  shall  have  power 
to  apix>int  subcommissions,  which  shall  be  chained  specially  with  the 
explorations  or  other  work  committed  to  itM  care;  that  subconimissions 
may  be  appointed  which  shall  cause  the  cleaning  and  preservation  of 
the  ruins  of  the  princiiml  prehistoric  cities,  establishing  at  each  of  them 
a  museum  to  contain  objects  of  interest  found  in  the  locality,  and,  at 
such  exhumed  cities,  to  establish  conveniences  for  the  visiting  public; 
that  the  commission  endeavor  to  establish  an  American  International 
Museum  which  is  to  become  the  centerofallthe  investigations  and  inter- 
pretations, and  that  it  be  established  in  the  city  selected  by  the  majority 
of  the  Republics  acquiescing  in  this  recommendation."    •     •     • 

The  attention  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  called  to  this  pro- 
posed commission  through  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  confer- 
ence, dated  May  2R,  1902,  asking  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
methods  to  be  pursued  to  bring  about  the  early  establishment  of  tbe 
commission  and  its  effecti^'3  organization. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  representatives  appointed  by  some  of  the 
Kepublics  to  consider  the  proposed  commission  was  held  at  tbe 
Department  of  State  on  April  15,  1JM»3,  and  adjourned  to  the  third 
Monday  of  December. 

On  May  15,  1903,  the  Secretary  of  State  submitted  to  me  for  con- 
sideration, and  an  expression  of  views  thereon,  a  proposed  plan  of 
organization  of  the  commission. 

On  December  21,  1903.  a  meeting  of  the  diplom^ic  representatives 
of  the  American  Republics  was  held  at  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
interest  of  the  organization  of  the  International  Arehieological  Com- 
mission, when  representatives  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  were 
invited  to  state  to  those  present  the  position  of  the  Institution  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  proposed  conuuission,  and  to  submit  such 
views  in  writing,  to  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  for 
the  information  of  the  several  Republics,  and  adjournment  was  had 
until  the  third  Monday  in  December,  1904. 

On  February  16,  1904,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  following  letter  was  submitted: 

SHIraHONIAH    iNBTmmON, 

Washington,  V.  S.  A.,  Ffbraary  16,  1904. 
SiK:  In  reply  to  tlie  i-iimniimicatioii  <>(  tliu  DejiRrtnient  of  the  Sth  instant,  reqoeet- 
iu);  th(>  pn-st'iitAtinn  of  "th<!  formal  viewH  an<I  cr instructive  criticieme  of  the  Smith- 
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eonUn  Ingtitntion  on  the  project  of  the  International  Archteological  CommiBBion 
Babmitted  to  the  diplomatic  repreaentAtiveB  of  the  Ameriran  Republics,"  I  have  the 
honor  to  eay  that  no  ci^y  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  has  been  laid  before 
me.  I  underetand  that  a  project  was  submitted  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  that 
practicsilly  nonaction  was  taken  at  the  last  meeting  alluded  to.  I  have,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  ol  the  Department,  caused  the  accompanying  niemoramluni  to  he 
prepared.  1  b^  at  the  same  time  to  refer  you  lo  my  previous  letter  to  the  Depart- 
neot,  of  December  12. 
I  am,  etc., 

S,  P.  Lanolsv,  SfCTftary. 
Hod.  Jobs  Hav, 

HkfTdaTy  of  SUUf,  Wa»kinglon. 

Jlnchnnire.] 


The  Smithsonian  Institution  strongly  favors  international  <-ooperation  in  the 
furthering  of  scientific:  work.  It  initiated  and  is  at  pren^nt  engage<l  in  the  intema- 
tiooal  exchange  of  scientific  publications,  having  agencies  throughout  the  world, 
besides  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  t'iovemnient  lor  the  excliange  of  public 
documents.  It  is  also  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  United  Slates  in  tlie 
compilation  of  the  International  Catalogue  ot  Scientific  literature. 

ITiere  is  especial  force  in  such  cooperation  among  the  American  Republics  for  the 
promotion  of  archieologicat  and  ethnological  research,  and,  fur  that  matter,  among 
all  the  <»untries  upon  the  American  continent  ami  the  adjacent  islan<ls,  since  the 
problems,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  aboriginal  poinilations,  are  not  defined  by 
preitent  p<ililiral  houndaries.  British,  Dutch,  French,  or  other  foreign  poescsHions 
on  the  American  continent  or  in  the  West  Indies  could  with  advantage  lie  included 
in  the  project. 

This  cooperation  can  be  beat  furthered  in  the  Bn't  instance  by  the  stimulation  of 
the  organizations  already  in  existence  for  these  studies  in  the  various  countrim.  The 
work  is  in  almiM  all  of  the  American  countries  carrie<l  on  at  preuenl  by  the  national 
niusenRiM.  In  the  United  States  it  is  carried  on  by  the  National  Miixcuni  ami  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Wherever  such  exist  it  in  desirable  that  tlieyshould 
have  the  opportunity  of  an  exchange  of  views  and  the  cumparinon  of  work  to  t>e 
undertaken  in  order  that  the  great  problem,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  coonlina- 
tiun  of  reee«rch,  shall  be  taken  up  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy.  An 
organization  of  the  beads  of  museums  and  scientific  government  bureaus  having  to 
do  with  archoKtlofty  or  ethnology  could  be  effected  through  tlie  Bureau  of  American 
Bepablics,  an  existing  organization. 

To  further  stimulate  archieological  work  each  American  Republic  or  other  State 
willing  to  adhere  to  the  scheme  might  undertake  to  secure  the  pawage  of  laws 
declaring  archH?olagicBl  and  historical  objects  of  unusual  interest  m*erve<l,  and  that 
excavations  thereon  should  be  undertaken  only  by  properly  organized  museums  and 
all  waste  of  archieologiail  objects  should  be  prevented. 

The  direetor  of  the  national  museum  in  each  country,  the  head  of  a  bureau  or 
department  devoted  to  the  study  of  arehieology  and  ethnology,  or,  where  there  are 
norte  such,  some  other  oflicial  duly  appointed,  should,  in  executing  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  antiquities,  have  a  recording  officer  who  should  secure  a  list  of  all 
objects  taken  from  the  groun<l. 

The  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  spurious  antiquities  is  also 
desirable.  Such  laws,  being  national  laws,  would  necexsarily  be  executed  by 
national  authorities,  and  each  republic  or  other  country  or  province  would  be 
aotonomouB  in  this  reapecL  (  ~ ,-\  ~»nli"' 
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An  BrchKological  eun'ey  of  America,  undertaken  by  thevarionn  StaUs  aystematic- 
ally,  and  ufnin  a  well-de6ned  plan,  would  render  an  important  service Ui  theprogrem 
of  archieolo){ical  science,  and  is  a  preliminary  to  systentatic  rewearch. 

Whenever  a  museuni  or  scientific  efltablisfiment  exists  now  undertaking  archteo- 
logical  and  ethnological  work  this  slionld  remain  the  reiiresentation  of  the  specific 
iMuntry  for  such  work.  The  inten'hange  of  duplieates  among  American  museums, 
which  is  already  being  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  should  be  continued  and 
increased,  in  order  that  each  American  national  museum  should  finally  have  as  good  a 
series  as  is  obtainable  (if  alt  American  archielogicalobiectsof  interest.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  let  this  idea  interfere  in  the  proper  exchange  of  epeciniens 
between  muwmiis  on  this  continent  and  elsewhere,  since  most  miweuiiis,  while  sup- 
ported by  nations,  are  really  international  in  character,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
American  museums  that  they  shall  exchange  American  material  for  foreign  material, 
as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  foreign  museums  that  they  shall  have  material  repreeenting 
American  arehieology.  It  is  imly  by  MM-uring  archieo logical  and  ethnological  series 
from  all  countries  that  comparative  studies  can  l)e  sucresBfully  entered  upon. 

While  uniformity  is  not  sought,  the  American  niuseums  shoultl  exchange  «ith  each 
other  jilans  of  cases,  information  with  r^card  to  methods  of  installation  and  kinds  of 
labels,  and  regulations  concerning  the  jireservation  of  type  specimens,  and  the  lend- 
ing of  Htiecimene  from  one  muxeum  to  thcother  for  study  or  other  purposes,  in  order 
that  each  national  museum  may  have  all  methods  before  it  to  assist  in  adopting  such 
as  are  best  suited  to  its  own  peculiar  needs. 

The  existence  of  a  unique  object,  manuscript,  or  codex,  without  its  reproduction 
by  cast,  photograph,  or  other  mechanical  means,  renders  it  possible  in  the  event  of 
fire  or  other  disaster  that  all  the  knowledge  represented  by  these  objects  will  be  lost 
to  the  world.  The  copying  by  meclianii^l  means  of  such  specimens  and  their 
exchange  among  the  various  countries  is  suggested  as  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  work  that  could  )>e  undertaken  by  international  coo[>cnition. 

The  projects  originally  presented  to  the  conference  of  the  American  Republics  at 
the  City  of  Mexico,  in  so  fur  as  these  are  practicable,  can  beet  be  carried  out  in  the 
following  manner:  That  the  directors  of  the  national  niuseutns  of  the  American 
Republics  and  States,  or,  in  case  where  there  be  none,  then  other  representatives  of 
these  countties,  lie  i'onstJtute<l  as  a  l)o<ly,  with  wholly  advisory  functions,  to  meet 
once  every  three  years,  or  odener  shoulil  occasiim  arise,  to  consider  archaeological 
and  ethnological  interests.  The  meetings  and  deliberations  of  this  l>ody  should  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameritan  Bepublics,  which  might 
publish  such  reports  as  niight  be  approved  by  a  projier  committee  of  the  meeting. 
The  organization  here  sungested  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  project  could  be 
effected  with  slight  expense  to  the  Elates  a<lhering  to  the  plan. 

INTERNATIONAL  COSdKESSKS   AND   EXI-OBITIONS. 

The  Institution  was  called  upon  during  the  year  to  designate  dele- 
gates to  an  unusual  nuiut>er  of  international  scientihc  congieijses,  and 
several  more  were  under  considciution  at  the  clo!<e  of  the  liseai  year. 

CoiitjrvHH  of  Anirritaii lilts.— Mt.  William  H.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  was  appointed  delegate  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  the  Fourteenth  International  Congre-«s  of  Americanists  to  be 
hold  at  Stuttgart,  August  18-23,  1904,  and  upon  nomination  by  the 
Institution  the  following  persons  were  accredited  by  the  Department 
of  State  ajj  United  States  delegates  to  the  same  congress:  Dr.  Franz 
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Boairi,  of  the  Amerk^n  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Mr.  Marshall  H. 
Savilte,  of  the  Columbia  University;  Dr.  (Jeorge  H,  Dorsey,  of  the 
Field  Columbian  Museuui,  and  Doctor  Currier,  of  the  Catholic 
Univeiyity  of  America. 

CoiigresM  of  Zooloffi/. —Meaars.  I^eonhard  Stejneger  and  Gerrit  S. 
Miller,  ^r.,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  were  appointed 
representatives  of  the  Institution  and  the  Museum  at  the  Sixth  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Zoology,  to  be  held  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
August  14-19. 

CinigreM  of  Eduaition.~~i)r.  Cyrus  Adler  was  appointed  delegate 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  the  International  Congress  of  Edu- 
cation, held  in  St.  Louis  June  ^8  to  July  1,  1!>04,  but  linding  it  impos- 
sible to  attend  he  was  represented  by  Dr.  Marcus  W,  Lyon,  jr.,  of  the 
National  Museum. 

Congress  of  OrientalUtn. — Prof.  Paul  Haupt,  honorary  curator  of 
the  Division  of  Historic  Archeology  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  was  appointed  representative  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  National  Museum  at  the  Fourteenth  International  Congi-ess  of 
Orientalists,  to  be  held  at  Algiers  in  April,  1905. 

C'imgrff«n  of  Geology. — Mr.  Charles  Schuchert,  of  the  National 
Museum,  was  appointed  delegate  of  the  Institution  to  the  Ninth  Inter- 
national (ieol<^ical  Congress  held  at  Vienna,  August  20-29  1903.  He 
rpports  that  there  were  355  members  in  attendance,  including  22  from 
the  United  States.  The  standard  of  the  papers  presented  was  high. 
One  day  was  occupied  by  7  speakers  from  various  paits  of  the  world 
in  presenting  a  synopsis  of  present  knowledge  of  crv-stalline  rocks. 
Another  day  was  devoted  to  "  Faults  and  Cluf  tj*,'"  and  a  third  day  was 
given  to  a  presentation  of  the  geology  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
the  Orient. 

Arclixological  Congrfss. — Dr.  Franz  Boas  was  appointed  United 
States  delegate  to  the  Congi-ess  of  the  Archaiological  and  Histori(»l 
Federation  of  Belgium,  to  be  held  at  Mons  in  July  and  August,  1904. 

Ltriiu'UtJia  Purchase  Ktp(mtio^i. — By  an  act  of  Congi-ess  approved 
March  3,  1901,  liberal  provision  was  made  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  by  the  Executive  Departments,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum,  the  Fish  Commission, 
.  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  "of  such  articles  and  objects  as  illus- 
trate the  functions  and  administrative  faculty  of  the  tiovernment  in 
time  of  peace  and  its  resources  as  a  war  power,  tending  to  demonstrate 
the  nature  of  our  institutions  and  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
people."  The  prepar-ation  of  this  exhibit  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
Government  bcni-d  upon  which  Dr.  Frederick  W.  True,  head  curator 
of  the  department  of  biology  in  the  National  Museum,  was  appointed 
as  representative  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.     The  exposition  was 
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postponed  from  1903  to  1901,  ftnd  opportUDity  was  thus  offered  for  tbe 
preparation  of  an  adequate  display  that  might  illustrate  tbe  fuuctions 
of  the  Institution  and  its  dependencies. 

The  Smithsonian  exhiliit  proper  is  installed  in  the  Government  build- 
ing in  a  pavilion  which  overlooks  the  space  assigned  to  it^j  various 
bureaus.  It  contains  memorials  and  a  porti-ait  of  the  founder,  James 
Sinithson,  and  a  complete  series  of  the  several  hundred  publications  of 
tbe  Institution,  which  represent;^  one  of  the  chief  means  adopted  for 
carrying  out  bis  purpose  "The  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge." 
Portraits  of  tbe  chancellors  and  .secretaries  of  the  Institution  are  also 
shown,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Oeorge  Hodgkins,  the  donor  of 
tbe  Hodgkins  fund.  Printed  matter,  setting  forth  the  objects  to  which 
this  fund  is  devoted  and  tbe  reports  of  imiwrtant  original  researches 
which  it  has  aided  by  moans  of  grants,  are  also  exhibited,  with  repro- 
ductions of  the  Hodgkins  gold  medal,  which  is  awarded  biennially  for 
noteworthy  investigations  regarding  tbe  nature  of  atmospheric  air  in 
connection  with  the  welfare  of  man.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
exhibit  is  a  quarter-size  model  of  tbe  large  aerodrome  with  wbirb 
experimentfj  were  conducted  during  tbe  summer  and  autumn  of  1903, 
a  model,  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine,  which  itself  has  flown  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  steam-driven  model  with  which 
experimontj^  were  successfully  made  in  1H9(>  is  also  exhibited. 

The  work  of  tbe  Astrophystcal  Observatory  is  illustrated  in  a 
grapbic  manner  by  the  installaUon  of  the  great  coelosUt,  arranged  to 
throw  a  t>eani  of  sunlight  into  a  darkened  room  where  there  is  shown 
a  solar  image  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  thrown  up  by  a  6-incb  tete- 
sco[>e,  and  the  solar  spectrum  is  formed  upon  the  walls  by  a  lai^ 
concave  grating.  Itolonietric  apparatus  is  in  a«-tual  operation,  while 
a  display  of  tran.sparencies  illustrates  tbe  apparatus  and  results  of 
researches  by  tbe  Observatory. 

Cliartfi  and  other  objects  are  displayed  explanatory  of  tbe  useful 
work  carried  on  by  tbe  International  Exchanges  in  distributing  scien- 
(itic  publications  throughout  tbe  world. 

Tbe  various  departments  of  the  National  Museum  are  fully  repre- 
sented. Among  some  of  tbe  objects  displayed  1  may  mention  a  resto- 
ration of  tbe  extinct  reptile  known  as  the  Stegasaur,  about  25  feet 
long,  which  is  not  unlike  a  large  horneil  toad,  with  a  double  row  of 
large,  flat  spines  along  the  tail;  a  collection  of  meteorites  and  casts  of 
some  of  the  largest  meteorite.s  known,  one  of  them  exceeding  20  feet 
in  length  and  weighing  many  tons;  a  collection  of  some  of  tbe  most 
beautiful  kinds  of  minerals  from  all  partj*  of  tbe  world;  the  model  of  a 
whale  80  feet  long  as  showing  the  appearance  of  tbe  greatest  of  all 
living  animals;  groups  of  game  liirds,  tbe  wonderful  birds  of  paradise, 
tbe  gorgeous  pheasants,  and  birds  of  prey;  and  a  remarkably  perfect 
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egg  of  the  gigantic  bird  of  Madagascar,  the  Aepyornis,  the  egg  nieas- 
iiring  about  a  foot  long. 

The  Children's  Room  in  the  Institution  in  reproduced  in  full  »ize, 
together  with  itu  cases,  aquaria,  hiixl  cages,  decoi-ations,  and  as  many 
of  the  objecti)  as  could  be  duplicated.  There  is  thus  shown  a  liUipu- 
tian  museum  which  has  proved  very  attmctive  to  the  older  as  well  as 
younger  visitors  to  the  Exposition. 

A  gigantic  bird  cage,  in  which  many  species  of  birds  have  almost  as 
much  freedom,  of  movement  as  if  they  were  without  rejitraint  by  bars 
and  nets,  illuHtrates  the  National  Zoological  Park. 

The  collections  are  mentioned  with  somewhat  more  detail  in  the 
Appendix,  and  in  the  report  by  Doctor  True,  to  be  published  later  in 
another  volume,  full  details  will  be  given  of  these  exhibits  &h  well  as 
descriptions  of  some  great  models  of  Mayan  temples  of  Yucatan, 
shown  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol(^y. 

Lewie  and  Clark  Erpimtiim. — Congress  during  the  pa-st  year  made 
provision  for  a  Government  exhibit  at  an  exposition  to  be  opened  at 
Portland,  Oreg.,  in  May,  1H05,  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  P>xpedition  to  the  Northwest,- and  Dr.  F.  W.  True 
has  been  designated  as  representative  of  the  Institution  to  prepare  a 
suitable  Smithsonian  exhibit. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

UnUiersity  of  ir/«)w«#/w.^Dr,  James  B.  Angell,  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
represented  the  Institution  at  the  celcbi'ation  of  the  Kftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  commencement  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  held 
at  Madison  during  the  week  beginning  June  5,  19()4,  and  presented 
the  congratulations,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  in  the  following  form: 

The  SmithBoniBn  Institution  extends  Xo  the  president,  the  re^nta,  and  tlie  fai-ully 
of  the  University  of  Wisrontrin  its  wni^ratu latin nii  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
vemryof  the  first  commencement  of  the  university.  It  fehcitatex  the  university  on 
the  important  work  accomplieheil  by  it  for  learning  and  education  in  tlie  State  nf 
WiiconBin,  and,  recof^izing  lt«  influence  kIho  in  sister  intititutiona  of  learning,  sendD 
heartiest  wishes  for  its  continuril  protijierity  and  iisefulnesx. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  was  that  on  June  15,  190i, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new  Museum  building  which  was  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1!)03,  the  first  sod  l>eing 
turned  by  me  in  the  presence  of  the  architects,  the  superintendent  of 
fonstr notion,  and  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Institution  and 
its  dependencies.  The  new  structure  will  Iw  erected  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  Smithsonian  Park  and  will   be  about  551  ^eet  long 
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Bnd  318  feet  wide,  giving  a  floor  area  of  about  9^  acres  in  iU  four 
otoriea. 

The  year  which  aees  this  most  important  material  accession  baa  been 
fine  in  which  the  Muneum^H  mo^t  important  poKHetMion,  in  the  men  of 
sdenee  who  have  devoted  theiuxelves  to  its  work  with  a  disinterested 
zeal,  ha»  suffered  a  loss  in  the  resignation  of  a  number  of  its  staff, 
from  the  lack  of  appreciation  by  Congress  which  would  permit  it  to  retain 
their  services.  The  time  in  the  Museum's  history  has  come,  anticipated 
in  my  previous  reports,  when  the  staff  so  slowly  gathered,  and  which 
is  to  occupy  this  new  building,  is  beginning  to  decline,  I  feel  com- 
pelled here  at  the  outset  to  call  attention  to  the  inadequate  saUries 
paid  to  the  scientific  and  clerical  staff  of  the  Museum,  a  circumstance 
that  during  the  past  year  has  caused  the  resignation  of  several  of  the 
curators,  who  have  accepted  similar  positions  offering  greater  com- 
pensation in  other  cities.  An  increase  in  the  Museum  appropriation 
has  been  asked  of  Congress,  since  under  the  present  appropriation  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  a  proper  staff  of  efficient  scientific  assistants 
or  clerical  help. 

Good  progress  has  been-  made  in  the  regular  operations  of  the 
Museum,  although  much  time  of  the  scientific  staff  has  been  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  exhibits  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Kxpusition. 

The  new  accessions  aggregated  241,547  specimens,  making  the  pres- 
ent total  census  of  collections  5,8S*1,0<)0  objects.  Important  new 
accessions  in  the  anthropological,  biological,  and  geological  depart- 
ments are  enuuieratcd  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  appendix  to 
this  report. 

I  may  mention  here  the  continued  interest  in  the  National  Collec- 
tions manifested  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  who  each  year  presents  to  the 
Museum  many  objects  collected  by  him  during  his  anthropologiciU 
and  natural  history  re^^earches  in  the  Far  Hast,  the  specimens  received 
during  the  last  year  c<^usisting  chiefly  of  ethnological  objects  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  northern  Sumatra.  Ethnological  specimens  col- 
lected in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  Drs.  E.  A.  MearnsandR.  B.tirubb,  of 
the  United  States  Anny,  and  objcct-s  of  interest  collected  in  Alaska  by 
Lieut.  G,  T.  Emmons,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  evidence  the  pres- 
ent interest  of  many  Government  officials  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Museum.  The  Bureau  of  Oi"dnance  of  the  War  Department  has 
deposited  615  varieties  of  firearms  of  historical  value. 

The  National  Mu.sGum  ac<iuiros  its  collections  mainly  through  Ciov- 
ernmeut  surveys,  by  gift  and  by  exchange,  but,  depending  upon  these 
means  alone,  its  colle<-tions  can  never  bc^  made  complete  in  any  par- 
ticular. Provision  should  be  made  for  filling  at  least  the  more 
important  ga[>s  by  purdiasc.  The  objects  to  be  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner are  generally  such  as  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  individuals 
who  have  l>een  at  greater  or  less  expense  in  obtainine^hem,  and  who, 
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therefore,  i-an  not  be  expected  to  part  with  them  except  by  Bale, 
About  four  years  ago  a  specific  item  for  purchase  was  agreed  to  by 
Congress,  and  while  the  sum  allowed  was  altogether  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Museum,  yet  through  it  many  important 
objects  were  secure<l.  In  the  appropriation  bill  fur  the  past  year  this 
item  wa>  omitted  by  Congress,  and  many  objectH  which  should  have 
wmc  into,  the  possession  of  the  Government  have  been  obtained  by 
other  mnseums.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  connection  with  the' 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  where  exceptional  opportunities  were 
presented  for  enriching  the  National  Collections  with  needed  material. 

When  the  Museum  building  was  erected,  the  need  of  a  working 
library  actually  at  hand  was  felt,  and  through  the  generosity  of  Pro- 
fessor Baird,  who  presented  his  entire  private  collection  of  scientific 
publications  to  the  National  Museum,  the  nucleus  for  such  a  library 
was  established.  In  the  years  following,  the  Library  of  Congress 
became  so  overcrowded  that  it  was  glad  to  have  retained  at  the  Museum 
UH  much  of  the  Smithsonian  Library  as  was  useful,  and  to  send  down 
for  iudetinite  deposit  as  many  of  the  Smithsonian  books  us  were 
required.  This  condition  no  longer  obtains,  however,  and  an  enlarged 
working  library  for  the  Museum  has  become  absolutely  essential,  if 
the  provisions  of  Congressional  enactments  for  the  classification  and 
arrangement  of  its  collections  are  to  be  carried  into  efifect.  The  sums 
of  money  heretofore  available  have  not  sufficed  even  for  the  purchase 
of  all  such  books  needed  in  the  work  as  were  not  contained  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Library  of  Congress  or  in  the  Smithsonian  deposit,  and 
the  in<-re8se  requested  is  a  low  estimate  for  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  Museum. 

The  National  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  only  on  week  days,  from 
9  a.  m.  to  4. 30  p.  m.,  and  its  impoiiant  educational  features  are  rest^ricted 
to  persons  baring  leisure  only  during  official  hours.  It  has  long  l)cen 
urged  that  means  he  granted  for  so  extending  the  hours  of  opening 
that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers  for 
instruction  and  enlightenment.  Such  an  arrangement  has  been  in  snc- 
cessful  operation  at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  several  years,  and  a 
similar  course  has  long  been  followed  by  the  larger  museums  elsewhere 
in  this  country  and  in  most  European  capitals.  The  National  Museum 
has  recently  been  provided  with  a  complete  installation  of  electric 
wires  and  lamps,  and  could,  therefore,  be  opened  both  evenings  and  Sun- 
daysat  the  mere  cost  of  the  necessary  additional  supplies  and  help.  The 
Smithsonian  building,  however,  has  not  yet  been  furnished  with  the 
means  for  lighting  the  public  balls,  but  could  tie  opened  on  Sundays. 
The  expense  involved  is  that  needed  for  obtaining  the  exti-a  amount  of 
coal  and  of  electric  current  required,  and  for  the  employment  of  a  few 
additional  persons  to  supplement  the  night  and  Sunday  watch  force, 

iMjuAMi,,.  Google 
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which  ifi  very  mnall.  Three  plans  are  su^euted  for  the  extension  of 
the  hours  of  opening.  The. first  includes  every  week-day  evening  and 
Sundays;  the  second,  three  evenings  during  each  week  and  every  Sun- 
day ;  the  Uiird,  Sundays  only.  The  first  plan  most  strongly  commenda 
itself. 

The  progress  of  the  work  of  classifying  and  arranging  the  collei'- 
tions  both  for  exhibition  and  for  study  has  been  greatly  retarded,  as 
during  many  years  past,  by  lack  of  space  and  by  reason  of  the  insuffi- 
cient force  provided.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  space  will  cease  with 
the  completion  of  the  new  building  authorized  by  Congress  in  1903, 
but  that  completion  is  still  years  distant.  I  can  not  too  strongly*  urge 
that  when  the  building  is  ready  an  adequat«  staff  of  scientific  men  can 
not  be  improvised,  but  that  such  an  one  must  lie  largely  gathered  in 
the  time  which  now  offei-s  for  preparation  if  one  is  to  be  provided 
adequate  to  the  demand. 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  past  year's  work  of  the  Bureau  has  continued  mainly  along  the 
usual  lines,  and  in  a  number  of  directions  is  making  rapid  projrress 
toward  final  I'esults. 

The  research  work  among  the  aborigines  has  f)een  carried  forward 
in  four  widely  distributed  regions — among  the  Haida  tribes  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  islands  and  southern  Alaska;  among  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  New  Mexico;  among  a  number  of  tribes  of  the  great  plains 
in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  and  in  the  West  Indies  where  the 
interesting  and  obscui'e  problems  of  the  ancient  remains  and  tribal 
remnants  arc  receiving  deserved  attention.  The  studies  in  these  sev- 
eral fields  are  now  gradually  approaching  completion,  and  monographs 
embodying  the  result**  are  in  hand. 

In  the  field  of  linguistics  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  col- 
lection of  data  from  the  tril>es  and  the  preparation  of  a  handbook  of 
the  American  languages,  which  is  expected  to  mark  a  very  decided 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  primitive  tongues. 

An  important  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  the  preparation  and 
installation  of  an  exhibit  intended  to  illustrate  at  the  Ixiuisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  certain  phases  of  the  Bureau's  work,  and  special 
studios  were  pursued  and  collections  made  for  this  purpose. 

A  measure  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  antiquities  was  intro 
duced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  CuUom,  and  a  similar  measure  wsj> 
offered  in  the  Housit  of  Ki'prcsentativos  by  Mr.  Hitt.  Since  other 
legislation  along  the  same  lines  has  Ix'cn  proposed  to  Congress  and  the 
subject  is  still  under  discussion,  no  final  action  having  been  taken,  it 
is  not  desired  to  say  more  here  than  that  the  Institution,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Amei-ican  Ethnology,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  proposed 
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plan  for  pi'eservinfi;  the  antiquities  of  our  country  and  awaits  thecom- 
mandtt  of  Cong^ss  in  the  matter. 

I  have  continued  to  take  much  interest  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Indian  Tribes,  not  only  for  its  value  as  a  8cientitic 
memoir,  but  especially  for  its  hoped-for  utility'  in  bringing  before 
(.ingress  the  past,  present,  and  future  work  of  the  Bureau.  I  stated 
in  my  last  year's  report  that  the  work  contemplates  the  publication  of 
two  octavo  volumes,  embodying  in  conipact  form  information  gath- 
ered by  the  Bureau  during  the  past  years  regarding  Ameiican  races, 
the  first  of  which  volumes,  it  was  then  believed,  would  be  ready  for 
the  press  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  distribution  of  this  important 
work  has  been  delayed  beyond  the  time  anticipated,  owing  to  the  desire 
of  those  engaged  in  it  to  have  it  represent  the  latest  views  of  ethnolo- 
gists on  the  subjects  treated,  as  well  as  a  history  of  the  past  work  of 
the  Bureau,  and  to  the  fact  that  tho  meanti  at  disposal  have  not  per- 
mitted that  provision  of  skilled  asststantti  which  would  have  enabled 
the  work  to  be  completed  at  the  time  at  tirst  confidently  expected.  It 
is  now  believed  that  the  first  volume  of  the  dictionary  will  be  ready 
for  the  printer  before  the  appearance  of  the  present  report,  tliough  it 
may  yet  be  some  time  before  it  is  received  from  the  press,  owing  to 
the  time  actually  required  for  the  printing  of  the  volume. 

The  printing  of  the  annual  reports  and  bulletins,  including  various 
wientific  papers,  is  progressing  favorably,  and  matter  for  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  volume,  that  for  1904,  is  practically  ready  for  the  pie»s. 

It  is  believed  that  important  results  would  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  languages,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  Hawaii  and 
Tutuila,  and  Congress  has  been  asked  to  approve  the  extension  of  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  to  these  islands. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXCIHANtiES. 

The  International  Exchange  Service  has  for  many  years  Imon  the 
medium  of  exchanging  the  official  publications  of  the  United  States 
(Jovernment  with  tho.-se  of  foreign  countries  and  a  like  interchange  of 
the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  the  principal 
scientific  societies  of  this  country  with  those  of  scientific  bodies 
throughout  the  world.  A  new  exchange  list  of  foreign  in.stitutions 
was  published  during  the  year  numbering  12,720  addresses,  an  increase 
of  3,3(K>  addresses  of  such  institutions  since  the  publication  of  the  ]Bst 
tUt  in  ISWT.  The  total  number  of  foreign  and  domestic  correspond- 
ents is  now  48,072,  an  increase  of  4,0tJn  correspondents  during  the  past 
year.  Of  this  number  16,721  are  classed  as  institutions  ami  31,<{51  as 
individuals,  the  United  States  patrons  of  the  service  including  3,464 
institutions  and  6,450  individuals.  The  operations  of  the  service  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  show  r  gain  of  8,766  in  the  number  of  packunes 
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handled,  the  total  for  the  year  being  158,983.  having  an  aggregate 
weight  of  481,410  pounds. 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  service.  Mr.  W.  Irving  Adams,  visited 
Europe  during  the  year  and  was  successful  in  promoting  a  more  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  interchange  of  books  with  several  countries,  as 
well  as  inaugurating  many  improvement*  in  the  prompt  transmission 
of  packages. 

Dr.  Carl  Felix  Alfred  Flugel,  who  had  served  as  agent  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  Leipzig  for  forty-nine  yeai-s,  died  on  February  6,  1904,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Karl  W.  Hiersemann,  of  the  same  city. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  reestablishment  of  exchange 
relations  with  China,  and  in  general  the  condition  of  the  "  Exchanges" 
is  one  to  cause  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  laboring  for  it'4  advance. 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

Under  the  care  of  the  Regents  the  National  Zoolo^cal  Park  con- 
tinues to  fulfill  the  objects  of  Oongre^^s  in  its  foundation  so  efifectively 
that  perhaps  no  department  of  the  Government  service  gives  such 
widespread  benefit  in  health  and  pleasure  to  the  inbabitunt^  of  the 
District.  As  a  consequence  the  number  of  visitors  constantly  con- 
tinues to  increase,  there  having  been  considerably  more  than  a  million 
during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  animals  exhibited  and  maintained  in  the  park  has 
gradually  augmented  year  by  year,  the  net  inctease  during  the  past 
season  amounting  to  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  on  band  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period.  This  has  necessarily  occasioned  a  crowding, 
which  is  not  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  animals.  In  order  to 
relieve  this  in  some  degree,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  house  which 
should  serve  as  quarters  for  some  of  the  more  important  ones  and  in 
which  they  would  he  under  more  wholesome  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture. This  house  will  be  a  substantial  stone  structure,  not  unduly 
conspicuous,  but  harmonizing  with  the  group  in  which  it  stands.  At 
the  present  time  only  the  walls  of  tliis  building  are  completed.  The 
cost  of  construction  will  be  defrayed  from  the  general  appropriation 
for  the  psirk.  which  necessarily  prevents  any  considerable  expenditure 
of  funds  for  other  objects  than  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  collec- 
tion. A  plan  of  the  building  is  given  in  the  supenntendent's  report 
(Appendix  IV). 

I  have  in  previous  reports  during  the  past  ten  years  urged  the 
desirability — even  the  imperative  necessity ^of  provision  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  vanishing  races  of  animals,  if  they  were  to  \>e  saved 
from  extinction.  KejM'ated  experience  hns  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  Impost  of  our  native  herbivorous  animals  will  not  thrive 
when  closely  confined.     Even  the  American  bison,  it  appears,  can  not 
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long'  be  SDCceasfnIly  bred  except  where  given  extended  range.  Herds 
kept  on  restricted  areas  may  do  well  for  a  time,  but  eventually  their 
vitality  becomes  impaired,  the  birth  rate  diminishes,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  addition  of  new  animals  bred  in  comparative  freedom  tbatthe  con 
tinued  propagation  of  the  species  under  such  conditions  can  be  secured. 
The  recommendations  made  to  Congress  in  previous  years  for  the 
establishment  of  preserves  and  other  measures  to  insure  the  continued 
existence  of  some  of  these  notable  animals  have  not  secured  favorable 
action.  I  fear  that  already  this  matter  is  passing  beyond  control,  for 
no  power  can  recall  a  vanished  race. 

The  varied  topography  of  the  park,  presenting  as  it  does  a  succes- 
sion of  valleys  and  hillsides  of  unusual  beauty,  makes  it  eminently 
adapted  to  such  treatment  as  would  protect  indigenous  flowers  and 
trees  and  maintain  them  in  the  best  conditions  attainable.  What  is 
known  to  landscape  gardeners  as  a  "  wild  garden"^that  is  to  say,  a  plan- 
tation of  indigenous  plants  allowed  to  grow  with  freedom,  yet  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  unobtrusive  artistic  effects — can  be  applied  to  many 
portions  of  the  park  with  excellent  results.  Something  of  this  kind 
will  probably  be  attempted  on  a  small  scale  should  the  appropriation 
permit  All  such  attempts,  however,  should  and  will  be  made  subor- 
dinate to  the  prime  object  of  the  park,  namely,  that  of  maintaining  a 
zoological  collection. 

The  policy  of  encouraging  wild  animals  and  birds  to  make  the  park 
their  home  has  been  increasingly  followed,  and  were  it  practicable  to 
employ  sufficient  force  to  thoroughly  police  the  park  and  its  entrances, 
herds  of  Virgina  deer  and  perhaps  of  the  American  antelope  might  be 
allowed  to  run  free  within  it.  The  principal  difficulty  experienced  in 
caring  for  animals  and  birds  thus  running  wild  lies  in  their  tendency 
to  stray  away  and  get  into  the  more  extensive  woods  in  the  Rock 
Creek  Park  or  its  neighborhood,  where  they  are  often  killed.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  if  the  killing  of  game  animals  could  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  if  such  prohibition 
were  made  it  would  be  possible  within  a  few  years  to  have  a  consider- 
able collection  of  animals  and  birds  living  in  perfectly  natural  condi- 
tions and  with  but  little  fear  of  man.  I  shall  gladly  aid  in  procuring 
any  legislation  to  this  end. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  general  public  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
make  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  a  more  signiticant  exhibit 
than  has  heretofore  been  shown.  Accordingly  application  was  made 
for  a  large  "flying-cage"  in  which  to  exhibit  birds  in  conditions  as  nearly 
natural  as  possible.  The  United  States  Government  Board  considered 
the  matter  favorably,  and  an  exhibit  of  this  character  was  accordingly 
installed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  in  successful  operation.  I 
■K  19CK 3  u,y,i,ai  i,>  C.OO*^Ic 
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have  been  pleai^d  to  leara  that  no  part  of  the  Government  exhibits  has 
excited  more  popular  interest  there. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  took  up  the  important  question  of  the 
definitive  arrangement  of  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Zoological  Park, 
and  establiiihed,  by  law,  two  such  thoroughfares,  one  on  the  south- 
eastern, the  other  on  the  western  side  of  the  park.  Two  comparatively 
narrow  strips  are  thus  left  between  these  roads  and  the  park  boundary, 
and  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  these  strips  could  be  added  to 
the  park.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  matter  in  previous  reports, 
and  1  have  again  submitted  to  Congress  an  estimate  of  the  sum  required 
to  effect  the  necessary  purchase. 

I  can,  in  conclusion,  repeat  my  statement  that  the  park  is  fulfilling 
more  amply  than  ever  the  objects  for  which  Congress  founded  it, 
"the  advancement  of  science  and  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the 
people." 

ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

In  my  last  year's  report  I  stated  that  it  was  probable  that  the  radia- 
tion of  the  sun  after  absorption  by  the  earth's  atmosphere  as  received 
at  Washington,  appeared  to  have  fallen  off  by  10  per  cent,  and  I  added 
that  there  had  possibly  been  a  decrease  of  the  solar  radiation  ibself 
since  the  early  part  of  the  year  1903.  I  observed  in  this  connection 
that  there  seemed  renewed  promise  of  progress  toward  the  foi'etclling 
by  such  means  of  thercmoter  changes  of  weather  which  affect  harvests, 
which  was  one  of  the  great  aims  had  in  view  in  the  foundation  of  the 
observatory. 

With  the  aid  of  the  large  horizontal  telescope  and  the  apparatus 
for  obtaining  distinct  vision  introduced  by  me  and  described  in  my 
la.it  report,' and  more  fully  in  that  for  the  present  year,  I  have  con- 
tinued these  investigations,  pai-ticularly  with  reference  to  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  original  solar  radiation,  apai-t  from  that  absorbed 
by  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  by  means  which  are  unaffected  by  that 
absorption.  These  observations,  independent  of  any  theory  upon  the 
subject,  indicated  that  at  the  time  of  the  observation  in  the  last  report 
this  radiation  fell  off  at  the  source  of  energy  ia  the  sun,  and  that 
L-hanges  in  the  transmissibility  of  the  solar  atmosphere  were  a  possible 
cause  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  effect  observed  on  the  earth.  The  amount 
by  which  this  solar  I'adiation  was  diminished,  as  determined  at  the 
source  in  the  sun  itself,  appears  to  be  in  general  accord  with  the  state- 
ments of  meteorological  observatories  as  to  the  changed  temperature 
at  the  earth's  surface.  I  do  not,  however,  venture  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  diminution  was  unquestionably  due  to  a  change  in  the 
solar  envelope  as  an  established  fact,  until  further  observations  bare 
been  made,  while  I,  still  call  attention  to  the  high  importance  of  addi- 
tional study  of  the  question.  ij,y„/,rii,.  CiOOqIc 
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NECROLOGY. 


Id  the  deatb  of  Doctor  Fiiigel,  which  occurred  in  Leipzig,  Febmarj 
•i,  1!KI4,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  lost  s  loyal  assistant  and  an  intel- 
ligent and  capable  representative.  Doctor  FIfigel  was  appointed  agent 
of  the  International  Exchange  Service  of  ihc  Institution  for  Germany, 
Austria,  and  the  adjacent  countries  in  1855,  a  position  be  tilled  for  the 
remaining  nearly  fifty  years  of  bis  life.  He  was  the  official  successor 
of  his  father.  Dr.  Jobann  Gottfried  Fiiigel,  who  was  made  agent  of 
the  Smithsonian  Exchange  Service,  at  the  time  of  its  ©ionization  in 
1M7,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  first  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  he  also 
having  filled  the  position  until  his  death  in  1854.  The  son  succeeded 
hia  father  as  United  States  vice-consul  in  Leipzig  also,  this  position 
under  the  Government  proving  likewise  a  life  appointment  in  the  ca»e 
of  both  father  and  son. 

Dr.  Felix  Fiiigel  was  scholarly  in  bis  tastes  and  occupations  by  both 
ioberitance  and  training,  the  father  having  been  the  first  lecturer  in 
£nglbh  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he  received  bis  doctor's 
degree  in  1824,  publishing  in  the  same  year  a  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language,  which  remains  a  noteworthy  record  of  the  earlier  period  of 
English  philolc^y  in  Germany.  Both  father  and  son  were  persever- 
ing and  laborious  students  in  English,  each  publishing  pamphlets  and 
critical  essays  on  the  language,  and  each  being  the  author  of  an  English 
and  German  dictionary',  that  of  the  son  having  become  a  standard 
work,  which  reached  its  fifteenth  edition  in  1891. 

The  long  tenure  of  office  of  Dr.  Felix  Fiiigel  gave  him  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  further  the  exchange  work  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  throughout  central  Europe,  and  believing  that  the  system 
was  an  important  medium  of  scientific  intercourse  between  the  United 
states  and  Europe,  he  labored  untiringly  for  its  development  along 
practical  lines,  at  the  same  time  adding  to  exact  business  methods  the 
charm  of  a  per;    ..^.  courtesy  and  kindness  which  won  many  friends. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  intelligent  and  faithful  serv- 
ice rendered  to  the  Institution  for  so  many  years  by  Doctor  Flugel, 
and  the  appreciation  of  his  character  expressed  by  those  officials  whose 
fortune  it  was  to  know  him  personally  is  a  sincere  tribute  to  his 
capability  and  worth. 


Doctor  Bolton,  who  died  on  November  19, 1903,  was  an  earnest  worker 
ID  the  field  of  chemical  bibliography.  He  unselfishly  devoted  many 
years  of  patient  personal  toil  to  the  preparation  of  reference  books 
of  much  value  to  all  interested  in  the  study  of  chemistry,    ^e  also 
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compiletl  a  oatalt^ue  of  scientific  periodicals  of  the  world.  Many  of 
the  results  of  his  labors  were  by  him  freely  presented  to  the  Smitfa- 
sonian  Institution  and  were  published  in  the  series  of  Miscellaneous 
Collections. 

Doctor  Bolton  was  bom  in  New  York  City  January  28,  1843.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1862,  and  during  the  next  four 
years  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  in  1866  receiving  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  at  Gottingen.  In  1875  he  was  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  in  1875  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Woman's  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  from  1877  to  1887 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Trinity  CoUefie,  Hartford,  Conn.,  when  he 
retired  from  teaching  and  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
chiefly  to  literary  pursuits  and  to  travel.  For  several  years  his  winter 
home  was  in  Washington  City.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Science  (its  president  in  18it3),  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Folk  Lore  Society.  In  1897  he  was  president  of  the  Library 
Association  of  Washington  City;  was  president  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  1900,  and  was  also  a  member  of  many  other 
learned  bodies  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  being  a  frequent 
contributor  to  their  literary  exercises  and  published  transactions. 

His  varied  contributions  to  contemporary  literature  cover  more 
than  200  titles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Scientific  Corre- 
spondence of  Joseph  Priestley;  Counting-Out  Rhymes  of  Children; 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Periodicals,  1665-1897,  and 
Select  Bibliography  of  Chemistry,  1492-1902. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S,  P.  Lanolet, 
Secretary  of  th^  Smithsonian  Inetitution. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Sib:  I  h*ve  the  booor  U>  submit  the  foIlowinK  report  npoa  the  conilition  and  oper- 
atioiu  of  the  NationtU  Museum  diirint;  the  year  ending  June  30,  lOOt. 

Ground  was  broken  on  June  15,  1904,  for  the  new  Museum  building  authoriied  by 
CoagtvTB  in  1903,  the  first  soil  being  turned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsoniim 
lostitation  in  the  presence  of  the  arehitedii,  the  saperintendent  of  constraction,  &nd 
the  ofBcen  and  employees  of  the  Institution  and  its  Bureaus.  The  excavation  for 
the  foundation  and  basement  was  well  under  ivay  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  nothing  will  arise  to  interfere  with  the  speedy  uonatruption  of  the 
bailding.  This  additional  home  for  Ihe  National  Collections  will  be  about  551 
feel  long  and  318  feet  wide,  exclnriveof  projectione,  thna  exceeding  in  these  dimen- 
«ioii8  all  other  buildings  in  the  city  of  Washington  except  the  Capitol.  Its  faces  will 
be  of  light-colored  granite,  and  its  four  stories  will  afford  a  floor  area  of  about  9) 

I[  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  notwithstanding  the  great  pressure  of  work 
in  the  wientific  departmental,  canaed  by  the  preparation  of  exhibits  for  the  Louisiana 
Pan'baM  Exposition,  very  sadsfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  sll  of  the  operations 
of  the  Muaenm. 

The  number  ol  accessions  received  during  the  year  was  1,703,  or  60  more  than  in 
1903,  and  comprise  a  total  of  241,547  specfmenB.  Profitable  exchanges  have  been 
made  with  other  institutions  and  with  private  collectors,  the  number  of  duplicate 
specimens  utilized  for  this  purpose  exceeding  0,000. 

The  number  of  publications  issued  has  been  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  and  their 
distribution,  together  with  a  large  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  correspondence,  has 
taxed  to  the  utmost  the  office  charged  with  these  matters. 

The  reserve  or  stndy  collections  have  been  extensively  used  by  investigators  and 
Mndents  both  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  and  more  than  20,000  specimens  have 
been  sent  to  specialists  for  examination  and  report.  The  nnmlier  o{  lots  of  speci- 
mens received  for  identification  has  been  975. 

ftniidingi, — The  roob  on  the  Museum  building,  and  especially  those  covered  with 
sltte,  have  for  a  long  period  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  resulting  mainly 
Irwra  the  tart  that  they  were  constructed  too  cheaply  in  the  beginning,  and  there- 
fore not  as  substantially  as  they  should  have  been.  Through  the  eontrartiou  and 
expansion  of  the  iron  supports  by  changes  iu  temperature,  tbe  slate  coverings  have 
never  been  kept  tight,  and  in  other  parts  there  has  been  greater  or  less  trouble  in 
regard  to  leakage,  which  has  caused  a  constant  debicemeut  of  the  inner  walls  and 
some  injury  to  the  contents  of  the  building.  It  is  now  realized  that  the  only  proper 
remedy  would  be  to  substitute  a  new  roof  for  the  present  one,  hut  as  this  csJi  not  be 
done  at  present,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  institute  more  subelautial  repairs  than 
heretofore,  though  at  the  best  they  can  only  be  considereil  as  temporary.    Tho  tin 
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coverings,  gutters,  etc,  do  Dot  present  Herious  difficulties,  though  reqairing  exten- 
stvo  reiiovattun.  Ex  peri  men  to  on  the  elate,  however,  have  led  to  the  trial  of  a  (wv- 
ering  of  asphalt,  burlap,  and  slag,  which  han  thus  far  resulted  bo  fovorably  that  it  is 
now  prupoeed  to  treat  all  the  elate  roofe  in  this  manner. 

The  archu'ologlcal  exhibition  hall,  the  large  npper  room  in  the  Smithsonian  build- 
ing, which  hsH  been  cloned  for  some  time  on  account  of  the  eEtensive  looeening  and 
fall  of  plaster,  lioa  been  entirely  repaired  and  painted  during  the  past  year,  but  itf 
opening  to  the  public  must  be  deferred  for  a  wbile  longer,  or  until  its  collectioHH 
have  been  reinstalled.  Many  other  repairs  in  both  buildii^have  beenmadednriDg 
the  year,  but  they  have  been  chiefly  of  a  minor  character. 

The  numlier  of  specimen  cases  constructed  has  amounted  to  212,  and  of  specimen 
drawers  to3,378,  mainly  to  accommodate  the  extensive  accesnona  of  the  year,  derived 
in  greater  part  from  (iovemment  scientific  surveys.  The  fittings  of  all  kinds  for  the 
cases  and  for  the  mounting  of  specimens  have  called  for  a  lai^  amount  of  labor  and 
material. 

The  pair  of  bi);b-pre«sure  steam  boilers  installed  in  the  summer  of  1901  for  tbe 
lieatjng  of  the  two  main  buildings  and  tlie  smaller  adjacent  buildings  has  continued 
to  give  entire  satixfaction.  The  efficiency  of  the  Sre-protective  system  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  year,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  extingaisbere  of 
old  pattern  have  1>een  replaceil  by  others  of  more  modem  make. 

Orgimizalion  iind  >laff.—A  few  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Museum  have 
been  made  as  follows: 

The  title  of  the  "Division  of  Religions"  has  been  changed  to  "Division  of  Historic 
Religious,"  with  Dr.  Cyrus  Adier  as  honorary  curator,  and  the  former  "Section  of 
Historic  Reli^oua  Ceremonials"  has  been  almlished.  That  of  the  "Division  of  His' 
tory  and  Biography"  has  been  changed  to  "Division  of  History,"  with  Mr.  A. 
Howard  Clark  as  honorary  curator  and  Mr.  Paul  £.  Beckwith  as  anistanl  curator, 
the  "Section  of  American  History"  being  omitted.  The  "Section  of  Electricity" 
has  been  abolisheil. 

Mr.  William  H.  Holmes,  formerly  headcuratorof  the  Department  of  Antbropiolc^jr, 
but  now  Chiff  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
honorary  curator  of  the  Division  of  Prehistoric  An;heology,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  HcGnire 
that  of  collaborator  in  the  same  division.  Other  appointments  have  been  as  follows: 
Dr.  Edward  L.  tireene,  formerly  professor  of  botany  in  the  Catholic  Univendty  of 
America,  as  ossoi'iate  in  1>olany;  Mr.  Paul  Broi^kett  as  custodian  of  the  Section  of 
(iraphic  Arts;  Mr.  Walter  L.  Hahn  as  aid  in  the  Division  of  MommalSf  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
(ioldsinith  as  superintendent  of  construction  and  lalwr,  being  a  part  of  the  service 
performed  hy  the  late  Dr.  J.  E.  Watkins,  whose  lamented  death  occurred  on  August 
II,  1903. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  scientiHc  staff  have  severed  their  connection  with  tbe 
.Museum,  alt  at  their  own  volition,  to  accept  positions  at  higher  compensation  else- 
where. Among  tliew  were  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  curator  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  who 
has  become  curator  in  chief  of  the  museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  Mr.  Louis  Pollard,  assistant  curator  in  the  Division  of  Plants;  Mr.  Rolla  P. 
Currie,  aid  in  the  Division  of  Insects;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Phalen,  aid,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Bowler 
and  Mr.^lvan  Stewart,  preparators,  in  the  Department  of  Geology. 

It  may  atito  l>e  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Charles  Schuchert,  aasistMit 
curator  of  Ktratigraphic  Paleontology,  attended  the  Ninth  International  Geological 
ConKre»<,  hi'ld  at  Vienna  from  August  20  to  27,  1903,  as  tbe  representative  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Museum;  while  in  the  saote  capacity  Mr.  Leonbard 
.'^tejneger,  curator  of  Reptiles,  Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  assistant  curator  of  Mammals, 
and  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  custodian  cif  Hetminthological  Collections,  will  be  present  at 
the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  /»ology  at  Berne  during  August  of  this  year, 
and  Mr.  William  fl.  Holmes  at  the  OmgresM  of  Americanisbi  li)  be  held  at  Stuttgart 
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dnringtheBame  month.  Me»rs.  Stejneger,  Miller,  8til«ii,  and  Holmes  have  also  been 
deognated  by  the  Depaftment  of  State  as  official  repreeentatives  of  the  (lovemment 
on  the  two  occasions  named. 

Addilumt  to  the  coUedioiu. — The  Dumber  of  separate  lots  of  material  received  during 
the  year  was  1,703,  comprising  241,547  specimens  in  all,  or  5,000  more  than  the  pre- 
Tiousfear.  The  total  number  of  Bpecimena  recorded  in  all  departments  of  Ibe  Museum 
ia  no*  S.H94,620  spedmene,  of  which  more  than  4,100,000  belong  to  the  Department 
of  Kology,  nearly  975,000  to  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  and  about  730,000  to 
the  Department  of  Geology. 

Collections  sent  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  from  the  Malay  penineala,  northern  Sumatra, 
lod  the  adjacent  archipelago  contain  the  moet  interesting  additionii  in  Anthropology, 
and  ID  conjonction  with  hie  previous  contributions  from  the  same  and  other  parts  of 
Aida  constitute  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  unique  feature  of  the  ethnological 
eihibitj!.  Dr.  E.  A.  Meams,  V.  S.  Army,  who  has  continned  his  scientific  work  in 
th«  Philippine  Islands,  presented  collections  of  special  interest  obtained  by  himself 
(iuring  the  campaign  against  the  Moroe.  Another  Mora  collection,  consisting  of 
edgeil  weaponii,  speais,  and  costumes,  was  received  from  Dr.  R.  B.  Gmbb,  also  of 
the  United  Slates  Army.  The  very  valuable  collection  of  archeologioal  objects 
obtained  in  Caba,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  Barbados,  Dominica,  Porto  Bieo,  and  other 
W«st  Indian  islands  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
dnring  the  winter  of  1903,  has  been  transferred  to  the  keeping  of  the  Museum.  It 
containH  a  very  large  variety  of  objects  which  will  probably  aid  materially  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  ancient  relations  between  North  and  South  America.  The  same 
Bureau  has  also  deposited  a  large  series  of  specimens  recently  taken  from  caverns, 
rock  shelters,  and  village  sites  in  the  Ozark  region  of  Mieeouri  and  Arkansas.  A 
number  of  Tlinkit  house  posts  and  totem  poles  was  obtained  from  Dr.  George  A. 
Doisey,  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  anil  a  valuable  lot  of  art  objects  from  south- 
western Alaska,  consisting  of  carved  clubs,  knives,  embroidered  blankets,  etc.,  from 
Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons,  U.  S.  Navy.  Some  carious  earthenware  vessels  from  aboriginal 
paves  in  Argentina  were  presented  by  Mr.  Felix  F.  Outee,  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
eeveral  knive«  with  handles  and  blades  in  one  piece,  as  well  as  flint  implements, 
from  the  temple  of  Osiris,  Abydos,  were  contributed  by  the  Egypt  exploration  fund. 

The  coHections  in  prehistoric  archeology  have  been  enriched  by  a  xeries  of  Egyptian 
alone  implements  presented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Seton-Karr,  of  England,  and  representing 
■  type  peculiar  to  the  Fayum  district,  as  well  as  by  a  large  series  of  specimenschiefly 
(mm  a  few  localities  in  the  Miami  Valley,  and  forming  part  of  the  bequest  of  the 
Isle  I.  H,  Harris,  of  Wayneaville,  Ohio.  The  latter  contribution  also  inclndes  a 
tyfHcal  series  of  earthenware  vessels  from  mounds  near  Charleeton,  Mo. 

To  the  recently  established  Division  of  Phymcal  Anthropology  have  been  added 
more  than  2,000  crania  and  skeletons  by  transfer  from  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
II  crania  of  Wasco  Indians  from  the  Fred  Harvey  collection,  an<l  other  desirable 


The  additions  to  the  historical  collections  have  included  a  valuable  series  of  relics 
presented  by  Gen.  John  Watts  de  Peyeter,  who  has  also  made  several  contributions 
of  important  historical  worksi  the  gilt  drees  sword  presented  to  Gen.  Jacob  Brown, 
liy  the  State  of  Ken  York,  for  valuable  services  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
donated  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Nathan  Brown  Chase;  an  oil  portrait  of  George  Catlin, 
painted  by  W.  H.  Fisk,  R.  A.,  in  184&,  deposited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Louise 
Catlin  Kinney;  numerous  relies  deposited  by  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Bevolutjon,  and  the  sword  and  epaulettes  worn  by  Gen,  Ales. 
McComb,  U.  8.  Army. 

The  technological  exhibits  have  been  materially  increased;  among  the  accessions 
of  epedal  interest  being  a  collection  of  rifles,  muskets,  and  other  firearms  of  his- 
tofiral  value,  015  in  number,  depoMted  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnanc«.<tf  the  XVar 
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Oepartment;  a  collection  o[  Horse  telegnph  keys,  inenUlon,  and  other  el«ctricsl 
a)>parBtuB,  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company;  a  collection  illuetrat- 
ing  the  development  oi  the  hand  ramera,  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company;  m 
collection  of  sporting  rifles  of  the  kind  used  in  this  conntry  prior  to  18G0,  lent  by 
Mr.  Herman  Hollerith,  and  a  rare  form  of  flintlock  pistol 'with  toldinii  bayonet, 
presented  by  Hr.  Panl  Beckwith. 

The  Bcceniona  to  the  Department  of  Biolo)iyembr»cedl51,000BpecimenB,  ornearly 
41,000  more  than  the  previone  year.  The  collection  of  insects  was  increased  by 
about  59,000  specimens,  the  herbarium  by  abont  43,001},  while  the  remaining  49,000 
specimens  were  divided  among  the  other  divinons. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  zoological  collections,  in  point  of  nnmber  of  epednienB, 
consisted  of  about  40,000  insects  olitained  in  British  Columbia  by  Dr.  Harrison  G. 
Dyar,  assisted  by  Mr.  Kolla  P.  Currie  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Caudell.  The  Bureau  of  fish- 
eries transmitted  large  collections  of  land  and  fresh-water  sheila,  repUlee,  and  crus- 
taceans from  Indiana  and  other  Statee;  a  valuable  series  of  marine  mollusks,  chiefly 
from  Alaska;  the  types  of  recently  described  fishes  from  Japan,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  etc.;  fishes,  crustaceans,  and  corals  secured  in  connection  with  the  Alaskan 
aalmon-fisheriee  investigation  of  1903,  and  461  plants  from  Alaska  and  Oregon. 

Especially  worthy  of  mention  are  the  important  EO<^ogical  contributions  from  the 
Mentawei  Archipelago,  Sumatra,  and  varioue  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra, 
obtained  and  presented  by  Dr.  William  L.  Abbott.  Thirty-one  new  forms  of  mam- 
mals and  several  new  species  of  birds  are  represented  in  the  collection  from  the 
archipelago,  while  those  from  eastern  Siunatra  also  contain  very  valuable  material, 
including  numerous  forms  of  birds  aud  reptiles  not  previously  received.  Several 
valuable  lots  of  zoological  specimens  from  Minnesota  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
were  donated  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Meams,  U.  8.  Army.  A  large  number  of  mamniale, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  from  the  Bahama  Islands  were  secured  as  the  result  of  the 
expedition  sent  to  those  islands  by  the  Baltimore  Geographical  Society,  and  of 
which  Mr.  B.  A.  Bean  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  of  the  Museum  staff,  were  membeia. 
A  valuable  collection  of  birds'  eggs  and  reptiles  from  Texas  was  transmitted  by  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Noteworthy  among  the  mammals  received  were  a  specimen  of  a  remarkable  spedee 
of  bat,  £u<^«nn(i  macutafuni,  presented  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Wooton,  of  Medlla  Park,  N.  Mex.; 
the  first  authentic  B|>ecimen  of  a  jaguar  from  the  United  States;  a  rare  mouse-deer, 
Tra^tu  ttaTilet/anvt,  obtained  from  M.  Emite  Deechamps;  a  collection  of  Old  Workl 
mammals,  obtiuned  from  W.  Schliiter;  a  collection  of  Japanese  mammals  from 
Mr.  T.  Tsuchida;  some  rare  forms  of  bats  from  the  British  Museum,  and  a  collection 
of  Colombian  mammals  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

An  interesting  series  of  birds  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  secured  by  exchange 
with  the  Museum  in  Manila.  Mr.  Homer  Davenport,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  pre- 
sented a  number  of  young  pheasants,  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Brown,  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  well- 
prepared  seriee  of  the  birds  of  North  Carolina.  Four  species  of  birds  of  paradise, 
new  to  the  collection,  were  purchased.  Dr.  W.  L.  Balph,  of  the  Museum  staff,  and 
Gen.  J.  W.  Barlow  made  generous  contributions  to  the  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  and 
series  of  rare  Mexican  eggs  and  of  the  eggs  of  the  Hoacttin  were  purchased. 

A  collection  of  Japanese  reptiles  was  presented  by  Dr.  Hogh  M.  Smith,  and  some 
rare  reptiles  of  southern  Florida  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Brown,  of  Lemon  City,  Fla.  The 
Division  of  Fishes  has  received  a  large  number  of  Japanese  speries  from  the  Leiand 
Stanford  Junior  University,  and  a  well-prepared  series  of  specimens  from  Puget 
Sound,  donated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Thompson,  U.  8.  Navy.  A  epedmen  of  the  Japanese 
shark,  Mileuhtria  oiviloni,  was  purchased. 

Hawaiian  land  shells  and  other  invertebrates  were  received  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Hen- 
shaw,  of  Hilo,  Hawaii;  Dr.  R.  E.  0.  Stparns,  honorary  associate  in  zoology,  now 
redding  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  preaentetl  an  extensive  series  of  west  American  shells. 
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ud  Hr.  H.  N.  Lowe  and  Mra.  Blanche  Trask,  several  lots  of  Califomian  shells;  Mr. 

E.  J.  Court,  oi  Waebington,  D.  C,  donated  a  representative  Berieo  of  the  land  shells 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  Dr.  Dwight  Blaney  about  300 
sbflle  dredm^l  near  Mount  Desert,  Me.,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Davis,  many  Bermuda  shells, 
inclufling  several  cotypea.  Among  the  specimens  obtained  by  purchase  was  a  large 
nillection  of  Ja|«ncse  land  and  marine  mollDSks,  and  land  shells  from  the  Pacific 
nMst  and  the  islands  off  California. 

The  Division  of  Marine  Invertebrates  received  a  collection  of  Mexican  fresh-water 
ciabe  from  the  Biological  Snrvey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  cruetaceane  from 
(^lalina  and  San  Clemente  Islands,  presented  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Lowe;  cotypes  of  a 
Bpeciesof  shrimp  and  of  a  stomatopod  crustacean  from  the  National  Museum  of 
Braiil;  several  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Japanese  precious  coral  from  Dr.  K. 
Kighinouye;  and  a  collec^on  of  sea  urchins,  chiefly  from  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  from  the 
Zoologiial  Hunenm  in  Copenhagen. 

The  additions  to  the  Division  of  Insects  were  namerone  and  valuable.  Among 
those  of  Kreatest  importance  may  be  noted  two  lots  of  over  6,000  specimens  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  an  extensive  collection  of  Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera,  etc., 
made  by  Hr.  R.  A.  SrhirarE,  in  Texas;  several  lots  of  Philippine  insects  from  Hev. 
W.  A.  Stanton,  of  Manila,  and  one  from  Mr.  R.  C.  McGregor,  of  the  Philippine 
Hoseoro;  a  large  miscellaneous  collection  from  the  grounds  of  the  Washington  Biol- 
ogists's  Field  Club  at  Plummer's  Island;  and  a  Valuable  collection  of  Lepidoptera, 
from  Mr.  E.  M.  Anderson,  of  the  Provincial  Museum  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Prom  foreign  BOnraK  the  following  collections  were  received  as  pfts:  Indian  Hymen- 
optera  from  Maj.  0.  G.  Nurse;  Indian  spiders  from  Prof.  N.  Jambunathan;  Veuezu- 
ekn  beetles  from  Mr,  Edward  A.  Klages;  Peruvian  insects  from  Mr.  M.  J.  Pusey; 
ud  Norwegian  Lepidoptera  from  Sir  George  Hampaon,  of  the  British  Museum. 

Of  <'>55  accessions  to  the  Division  of  Plants,  the  most  valuable  was  the  deposit  made 
by  Dr.  E.  L.  Greene,  of  his  collection  of  about  60,000  sheets  of  plants,  and  his  entire 
botanical  library.  Next  in  importance  was  the  gift  by  Mib.  T,  A.  Williams,  of  Mem- 
phis, Nebr.,  of  about  15,000  plants  fnim  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  C. 
V.  Piper,  of  Pullman,  Wash.,  presented  more  than  600  plants  from  that  State,  and 
Ur,  E.  W.  D.  llolway,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  an  interesting  collection  of  Mexican 
plants.  Important  exchanges  were  made  with  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  England.  Bixty- 
ei];ht  botanical  accessions  were  received  from  the  Department  uf  Agriculture,  the 
most  important  comprising  specimens  obtained  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Arthur  Howell, 
in  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  by  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Pluromer,  and  in  New  Mexico  by 
Mr.  Vernon  Bailey.  Plants  from  Australia,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and 
fnHD  several  of  the  States  were  acquired  by  purchase. 

The  mnet  extensive  additions  to  the  geological  collections  were,  as  usual,  received 
from  the  United  StatesGeologicalSurvey,  prominent  among  them  having  been  about 
40,000  invertebrate  fossils,  mostly  named  and  imrtuding  a  large  amonnt  of  material 
on  which  Dr.  William  H.  Dall  and  his  assistants  have  been  working  tor  several  years. 
Tbei'urvey  also  transmitted  Bserieeof  1,932  tertiary  insects,  assembled  by  Dr.  Samuel 
K.  Scudder,  t4^ether  with  a  number  of  original  drawings.  The  acquisition  of  this 
material  is  believed  to  make  the  Museum  collection  of  fossil  insects  the  largest  in  the 
I-'nited  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 

A  collection  of  platiniferous  rocks  from  the  DemidoB  mines  in  Russia  was  pre- 
sented by  Juaret  Sponviile;  a  series  of  rocks  illustrating  the  occurrence  and  associa- 
tion of  diamonds  at  the  De  Beers  consolidated  mines  in  South  Africa,  by  Mr.  <jardner 

F.  Williams,  mana^terof  the  mines;  a  rich  nugget  of  native  silver,  by  A.  L.  Pell^rin, 
of  Ni^lee,  Aril.,  and  a  specimen  of  diamond-bearing  gravel  from  Minas  Oeraes, 
Bianl,  to  which  a  small  diamond  was  attached,  by  Dr.  0.  A.  Derby,  of  ^to  Paulo. 
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A  fine  mofK  of  amethyBtine  quartz,  weighing  about  400  poands,  wu  obtained  from 
Ward's  N'alural  SiTit-ni-e  Establish nient,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Uivi»ii)n  of  MinerBln  was  enriche<i  by  a  large  collection  illoetrating  the  occnr- 
rence  and  asHOciatJun  of  tlie  zuolitea  and  Biliceons  minerals  of  New  Jersey,  obtained 
through  the  atHietance  of  Dr.  W.  8.  Disbrow,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  nho  aleo  tnnamitted 
one  of  the  fin>t  known  crystals  of  American  gpodumene.  Other  important  ^fte  were 
a  specimen  of  pink  sjiodumeQe,  from  Mr.  F.  M.  Sickler;  a  series  of  artificial  Rtone?* 
use<I  in  the  treiii  trade,  from  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Jonaasobn;  a  cut  turquoise  from  North 
Carolina,  from  Mr.  Engene  A.  Smith,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  smoky  quartifrom 
Meaars.  A.  P.  Pobndorf  and  J.  R.  Wharton. 

For  the  meteorite  collection  specimens  illustrating  the  Trenuno  fall,  the  Fnuice- 
ville  iron,  the  Mukerop  iron,  and  the  Fiunmarken  pallasile  have  been  acquired. 

Of  iuverti^brate  fossils,  the  accession  next  in  importance  to  that  transferred  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  wan  the  last  portion  of  the  K  O.  Ulrich  collectioD, 
containing  about  15,000  specimens,  besides  600  tots  of  original  types  or  of  specinteos 
that  have  been  used  for  illustration.  A  series  of  l^wer  Silurian  foeeils,'  selected  by 
Mr.  Charles  Scbuchert  while  in  Russia,  was  preeented  by  the.  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  St.  Petersburg,  through  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Frederich  von  Schmidt, 
and  a  valuable  donation  consisting  of  nearly  600  specimens  of  Hamilton  brachiopods 
was  receive<l  from  tfae  Yale  University  Mnseum.  By  exchange  with  the  Zoological 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  more  than  a  hundred  epedmens  of 
identified  European  mesoioic  and  tertiary  bryozoans  were  obtained. 

To  the  collection  of  fossil  vertebrates  were  added  fine  specimens  of  pterodactyl, 
ichthyoeauruB,  and  teleoeaurus;  some  fishes  from  the  lithographic  limcelone,  and  a 
fossil  skull  of  Biam  AUeni  from  a  placer  deposit  of  frosen  gravel,  25  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  object  last  mentioned  was  presented  by  Messrs.  McLain  and  Ballon,  of 
Rampart  City,  Alaska,  and  is  especially  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  specimen  of  the 
species  discovered  in  Alaska. 

One  huniire<l  and  thirty-two  fossil  plants  collected  in  the  Iowa  anthracite  beds 
were  donated  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Unger,  of  Pottaville,  Pa.,  and  190  specimens  of  foeeit 
planta  from  Illinois,  Ohio,  anil  other  localities,  forming  part  of  the  Carl  Rominger 
collection,  were  also  obtained. 

EiplonUiont. — But  few  explorations  were  carried  on  last  year  by  members  of  the 
Museum  st»ff,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds.  Dr.  Waltei  Hough  spent  some  time  id 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where  he  made  a  large  collection  of  ethnolc^cal  and 
archeotogical  objects.  The  expedition  sent  to  the  Bahamas  during  the  Buminer  of 
1903  by  the  Baltimore  Geographical  Society  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  (i.  B.  8liattuck,  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barton  A.  Bean  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  collecting  and  observation. 
Dr.  Harrison  U.  Dyar  and  Mr.  R<illa  P.  Currie  were  membera  of  a  party  sent  to 
British  Columbia  by  the  Caniegie  Museum  of  Pittsburg.  During  a  trip  to  Europe  Mr. 
Charles  Schuchert  collected  some  valuable  fossils,  and  while  seeking  material  for  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill  obtained  many  geological 
specimens  Cor  the  Muf«um  on  the  Pacific  co«st  and  in  Canada  and  western  Mexico. 

Having  l>een  dijsignated  by  the  State  Department  and  the  Smithsonian  Institation 
as  delegates  to  the  International  Congress  of  Zoology  at  Berne,  Switterland,  during 
the  Bummer  of  1904,  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger  and  Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  left  Wash- 
ington in  May  with  the  object  also  of  making  collections  of  mammals  and  reptilce  in 
Europe,  and  of  studying  the  specimenB  of  these  groupe  in  the  principal  European 
museums.  Short  collecting  trips,  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  were  also  made  by 
other  membera  of  the  staff. 

There  have  l)een  many  explorations  through  which  the  Museum  has  profited,  by 
private  individualfl  and  by  other  Government  Inireaus,  of  which  a  lew  may  be  noted. 
Dr.  Williacn  h.  Abbot  has  continued  his  field  work  in  Sumatra,  Ura  AtenUwei  Archi- 
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pelago,  and  along  the  coast  and  on  the  ialanda  east  of  Sntnatia.  In  connection  with 
th«  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  fisheries,  Dr.  Ht^h  M.  Smith  has  visited  Japan, 
and  Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  Prof.  Charles  H.  Gilbert,  and  Prof,  O,  P.  Jenkins  have 
made  extensive  eiplorationa  in  Hawaii.  The  natural  history  bureaus  o(  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  enpedally  the  Biological  Survey,  have  made  important  co\- 
lections  in  different  parts  of  the  United  State& 

Field  work  under  the  Bur«au  of  American  Ethnology,  productive  of  collections, 
faas  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkee/  <»  the  West  Indies,  and  by  Mr.  James 
Mooney,  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Btevenson,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Swanton,  in  the 
West  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  important  work  conducted  in  the  Pliil- 
ippine  fslands  by  Dr.  £.  A.  HeomH,  U.  8.  Army,  one  of  the  most  frequent  contribu- 
tors to  the  Museum  collections.  * 

Rettarcha. — Of  the  material  which  reaches  the  Haseum,  a  part  has  previously  been 
itudied  and  a  part  not,  but  the  proportion  either  way  would  be  difficult  to  state  and 
varies  from  year  to  year.  The  act  founding  the  establishment  provides  that  the 
rolle<;tiona  ahall  be  arranged  and  clswified,  and  therefore  in  selecting  the  caretakers, 
pjrwins  skilled  in  the  various  branches  represented  are  chosen  to  the  extent  of  the 
funds  available.  It  is  recognized  that  their  first  obligation  is  to  look  out  for  the 
safety  of  the  specimens  in  their  charge,  and  as  the  technical  staff  under  pay  is  rela- 
tively small,  attention  to  this  duty  consumes  the  greater  part  of  their  time.  About 
one-tutif  of  the  scientific  staff,  moreover,  consists  of  volunteers,  on  whom  the  same 
demands  can  not  be  made,  though  some  of  theee  are  equally  attentive  to  the  routine 
work-  Tbe  scientilic  results  accompliBhed  each  year  by  tbe  Museum  staff  as  a  whole 
is,  nevertlieles,  relatively  extensive,  comprising  mainly  the  identification,  labeling 
and  deecription  of  specimens,  and  their  claniAed  arrangement  in  cases  and  drawers, 
so  as  to  make  them  convenient  for  reference. 

For  a  large  part  of  the  scientific  work,  however,  assistance  must  be  obtained  from 
experts  connected  with  other  establishments.  Entire  groups  of  specimens  may  be 
aeeigned  to  individuals  for  working  up,  or  advantage  may  be  taken  of  researches  in 
prc^Erese  elsewhere  to  have  material  of  greater  or  less  extent  identified,  and  visiting 
scientific  men  are  often  willing  ^a  spen<l  some  time  upon  such  parts  of  the  collections 
as  come  within  their  knowledge.  It  is  impoesible  within  the  limits  of  this  report  to 
accoant  for  all  the  work  of  this  character  carried  on  during  the  past  year,  but  the 
number  of  persons  concerned,  not  including  tboee  on  the  Museum  staff,  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  200,  and  over  20,000  specimens  were  sent  away  for  study.  The  coop- 
eration with  petsons  living  elsewhere  is  far  greatest  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
meat  of  Biology,  whose  varied  collections  have  long  attracted  widespread  interest, 
and  have  led  to  many  extensive  and  important  investigations. 

Exrhnngt*. — Many  exchangee  of  duplicate  specimens  with  other  institutions  and 
with  individnals  have  been  moile  with  satisfactory  results  for  the  Museum.  The 
establishments  abroad  with  which  such  transactions  were  most  extensively  carried 
un  were  the  Albany  Museum  at  Urahamstown,  South  Africa;  the  K.  K.  Naturhis- 
loriecbes  Hofmnseum  at  Vienna;  the  Zoolo^cal  Institute  of  the  Imperial  UniverBity 
at  Vienna:  the  Botanical  Museum  at  Berlin;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Paris;  the  Zoological  Museum  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  the  Royal  Frederick 
Uuiver^ty  of  Chnstiania,  and  the  Royal  Botanic  (.iiinleii  at  Sibpur,  Calcutta. 

The  distribution  of  duplicates  to  colleges  and  other  eilu cat  ional  institutions  through- 
out the  country  has  been  limited  during  the  year  to  tishe»*,  marine  invertebrates,  and 
f^eological  specimens  illustrating  rock  weathering  and  soil  formation,  of  which  {17  sets 
have  been  sent  out.  Some  duplicate  sets  of  fossils  are  now  being  prepared  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  appUrations  for  such  material  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  natural 
history  are  ter  more  numerous  than  can  l>e  supplied,  the  assistants  qualified  to  select 
and  label  the  specimens  being  generally  too  busily  occupied  in  other  ways.    The 
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ptesent  crowded  condition  of  the  Museum  also  interferee  with  the  overturaling  of  tbe 
collections,  which  ia  neccaeary  in  picking  out  the  duplicates. 

T^  exhitritiim  hall*. — Although  no  increaae  in  the  amount  of  exhibition  space  ia 
poflmble  in  the  present  building,  yet  by  resorting  to  various  eipedients  and  removing 
specimenB  to  storage  *  little  more  room  may  be  obtained  here  and  there  for  the  dit- 
ptay  of  exhibits  or  nngle  objects  which  it  is  thought  may  prove  of  greater  interest  to 
the  public. 

In  the  Department  of  Anthropology  a  few  cases  have  heen  added  in  the  northwesrt 
court  gallery  for  an  exhibit  of  Indian  baskets,  this  subject  having  gained  special 
prominence  through  the  publication  of  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason's  recent  paper.  Space  has 
'  also  been  provided  for  a  portion  of  the  splendid  Malaysian  collection  received  from 
Dr.  William  L.  Abbott.  A  collection  of  lamps,  ft  typical  e»iee  of  gnns,  and  three 
table-cases  containing  revolvers  and  pistols  of  various  dates  and  makes  have  been 
arranged  in  the  east  hall,  and  a  number  of  ethnological  objects  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  the  gallery  of  the  northwest  court  The  collection  of  musical  instrummts 
has  been  partly  reinstalled.  Among  the  technological  objects  has  been  placed  the 
cylinder  of  the  Homblower  engine,  the  first  steam  engine  put  together  on  the  western 
continent,  having  been  imported  from  England  in  1763. 

The  groups  of  ethnological  lay  figures  returned  from  recent  expoNtions  have  been 
installed  wherever  a  place  could  be  found  for  Ihem,  some  having  been  arranged  in 
the  lecture  hall. 

Bat  little  was  done  toward  preparing  new  exhibits  in  the  Department  of  Biology, 
as  other  and  more  nrgent  work  has  interfered.  Some  of  tbe  more  valuable  birds 
have  been  remounted,  and  four  groups  of  game  birds  have  been  installed  in  two  new 
cases  at  the  entrance  to  the  Smithsonian  bnilding.  The  unoccupied  cases  in  the 
southeast  range  set  apart  for  casts  of  fishes  will  soon  he  filled  by  new  preperatioaB 
now  in  course  of  making,  A  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  installation  of  a 
series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  mollusk  fauna  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  one 
case  having  already  been  completed. 

To  the  display  collection  in  the  Department  of  Geology  have  been  added  tbesknlla 
of  a  new  genus  of  Ceratopsia,  and  of  Diphdoca  and  Trachodon,  and  also  a  mounted 
skeleton  of  Syornit  camiarinut  from  New  Zealand.  The  Claoaaurus,  mentioned  in 
last  year's  report,  is  exhibited  near  the  south  Mall  of  the  southeast  court. 

rurifora. — The  number  of  persons  who  visited  the  Museum  buildii^  during  the 
year  was  2SO,T7S,  and  the  Smithsonian  building,  143,988,  being  an  approximate  d^y 
average  of  T06  for  the  former  and  of  460  for  the  latter.  The  decrease  Ba  compared 
with  the  previous  year  was  areeultof  the  large  attendance  at  the  time  of  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repoblic  in  October,  1902.  Since  the  first  occupa- 
tion of  the  Museum  building  in  1881,  the  total  number  of  visitors  recorded  has  beoi 
over  8,000,000. 

Meetin$$  and  UctuTet.—Oa  February  20  and  27,  and  March  5,  12,  and  19,  a  series  of 
lectures  was  given  m  the  lecture  ball  under  the  auspices  of  the  Biological  Society  of 
Washington  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Townsend,  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson, 
Prof.  Henry  F.  Osbom,  and  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  the  average  attendance  having 
been  about  1,000.  The  closing  exercises  of  the  Naval  Medical  School  and  the  Army 
Medical  School  were  held  in  the  some  place  on  March  21  and  April  5,  respectively. 
The  American  Oriental  Society  bad  its  annual  meeting  in  the  lecture  ball  on  April 
7  and  8,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  from  April  19  to  21.  On  June  13  an 
illustrated  leisure  entitled  "  Botanical  Tramps  with  aCameTs"  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
C,  £.  Waters,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  under  the  anspices  of  the  Wild  Ftower 
Preservation  Society  of  America. 

Puhlionliom. — The  publications  issued  during  the  year  comprised  6  volumes  and  50 
te<^hnical  Proceedings  papers,  being  an  increase  over  previoos  years,  due  partly  to 
delays  in  completing  volumes  beloi^ing  to  1903.  The  6  volumes  referred  to  were 
Nos.  25,  26,  and  27  of  the  Proceedings,  the  Aiiiiual  Reports  for  1901  and  1902,  and 
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PtvI.  C.  C.  NoWog'))  monograph  on  the  Sertnlarian  hydroide,  ionning  part  2  ot 
SjKvh]  Bultetin  No.  4. 

The  three  voliunee  of  Pnxwedinge  oontftined  in  all  110  pftpere,  of  which  39  relate 
to  fiahec,  19  to  iniects,  18  to  marine  invertebrates,  10  to  birde,  and  the  renuunder  to 
mamcaals,  mollnaks,  plants,  reptilefl,  foeeils,  and  meteorilee. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  for  1901  waa  made  np  of  tlve  papers,  as  follows: 
"Report  on  the  Ezhibitof  the  United  Stales  National  Museum  at  tba  Pan -American 
Eipodtion,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1901;"  "Flint  Implements  and  Fossil  Remains  from  a 
Salphar  Spring  at  Afton,  Ind.  T.,"  and  "  ClasBification  and  Anwigement  of  the 
Eibibits  of  an  Anthropological  Moseoin,"  by  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes;  "Archeolog- 
iol  Held  Work  in  Northenstem  Ariiona,"  by  Dr.  Walter  Hough,  and  "Narrative 
oft  Visit  to  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Parus  River,  Brazil,"  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Steere. 

The  Report  for  1902  contained  an  elaborate  paper  by  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason  on  "Abo- 
rigioal  American  Basketry:  Studies  in  a  Textile  Art  without  Machinery";  one  by 
Dr,  l^eoohard  Stajneger,  enUtled  "The  Ilerpetology  of  Porto  Bico";  and  one  by  Mr. 
F.  V.  Coville,  entitled  "  Wokae— Primitive  Food  of  the  Klamath  Indians." 

Several  papers  by  members  of  the  Mnaenni  staff  on  material  contained  in  the 
UiMDin  were,  by  permission  of  the  Secretary,  printed  in  varions  journals,  and  a 
Dnmber  were  also  published  in  the  quarterly  isane  of  the  Miscellaneous  Collections 
o(  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1B03,  now  ready  to  go  to  press,  will  have  a  paper  by  the 
Aidstant  Secretary  on  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  National  Collections,  and  a 
truiiUtion  of  the  three  papers  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  director  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Anthropological -Ethnographical  museums  in  Dresden,  on  the  principal  museums  of 
New  York  State,  Chicago,  and  several  European  countries. 

IUbniry. — The  library  of  the  NaUonal  Museum  has  received  as  a  gift  from  Prof. 
Otis  T.  Hason,  in  addition  to  one  made  some  years  ago,  about  2,000  pamphlets,  sepa- 
ntes,  and  bound  quarto  volumes  mostly  on  anthropological  subjects,  for  which  a 
spedal  bookplate  has  been  provided.  The  Huseum  has  also  received  from  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Greene  his  entire  botanical  library,  which  has  been  placed  on  deposit 
br  ■  period  of  ten  years  in  connection  with  his  botanical  collections. 

The  Bggrfgate  of  additions  to  the  Museum  library  for  the  year  amounted  to  1,604 
books,  3,187  pamphlets,  and  700  parts  of  volumes. 

Expontifmt. — The  exhibits  prepared  by  the  Museum  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  were  properly  arranged  before  the  opening  day,  and  the  zeal  and  activity 
displayed  by  the  curators,  preparalors  and  others  engaged  in  their  preparation, 
shipment,  and  installation  are  highly  commendable.  The  collections  are  grouped 
under  the  three  general  beads  of  anthropology,  biology,  and  geology.  A  brief 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Museum  report  for  this  year,  while  the  official 
report  of  Dr.  P.  W.  True,  representative  of  the  Institution  and  the  NaUonal  Museum, 
will  be  published  later. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  made  provision  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
aaniverau7  <>'  ^^^  ezploration  ot  the  Oregon  region  by  Capts.  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  William  Clark,  including  a  Government  exhibit,  for  which  the  eum  of  $200,000 
waa  appropriated,  besides  tS60,000  for  a  suiUble  building.  The  bill  8.  276,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  John  H.  Mitchell  on  November  11,  1903,  was  approved  by  the 
Ptnident  on  April  13,  1904. 
Bcapecthilly  submitted. 

RCCHARD    RaTHBUN, 

.^Mutonl  Sterdary  m  charge  oj  the  U.S.  Nationat  Museum. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Lanouv, 

Stcrtbtry  oJ  Ihe  SmUhtoniaa  Jnttitalion. 
Acotm'  1,  190i. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congrcea  making  provisions  for  continuing  researches 
relating  to  the  American  Iniiians  under  the  direction  of  the  Smitlisnnian  Institu-  ' 
tioH.  The  work  has  been  rarried  out,  with  some  minor  modiflcations,  in  accordance 
with  plans  of  operations  submitted,  the  first  on  June  M  and  the  second  on  Septem- 
ber 2B,  and  duly  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  first  plan  provided  for  the  month 
of  July  only.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  engaged  in  an  examination  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Bureau,  and  until  this  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  it  was  not  regarded 
as  feasible  to  formulate  plans  for  the  year.  The  plan  for  July  was  extended  to  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  a  plan  of  operations  for 
the  remaining  nine  months  of  the  year  was  submitted  and  duly  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

On  July  31  Mr.  W  J  McGee,  ethnologist  in  charge,  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
was  accepted,  and  the  position  of  ethnologist  in  charge  was  discontinued. 

The  research  work  has  been  carried  forward  by  a  permanent  force  of  eight 
scientilic  employees,  and  a  number  of  temporary  assistants  have  been  engaged  for 
periods  of  varying  lengths,  both  En  theofhceand  among  the  tribes.  Field  operations 
were  interfered  with  to  someeztentduringtheearly  months  of  the  year,  the  presence 
of  the  various  ethnologists  being  required  in  the  office  in  connection  with  the  exami- 
nation referred  to  above. 

During  the  year  five  members  of  the  staff  proeecat«d  systematic  reeearchee  in  the 
field,  and  the  sectionsof  theconntry  visited  by  these  and  by  special  assistants  include 
Alaska,  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Indian 
Territory,  and  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  James  Mooney  was  in  the  field  eleven  months, 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson  nearly  six  months,  Dr.  J.  W.  Fewbee  five  months.  Dr.  John 
R.  Swanton  sis  months,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  St  Clair,  2nd,  fonr  months — a  total  of 
thirty-two  months. 

The  researches  have  dealt  moreorlessdirectlywitha  large  part  of  the  anthropolog- 
ical field,  and  more  especially  with  the  history  and  archeology  of  the  pre-Columbian 
tribes  of  the  West  Indies;  with  the  social,  religious,  and  esthetic  activities  of  tiie 
tribes  of  the  Great  Plains;  with  the  mythology,  social  tnstitutjons,  ceremonies,  and 
art  of  the  Pueblo  Indians;  with  the  languages,  mythology,  and  art  of  the  Alaskan 
tribes,  and  with  the  languages  of  certain  vanishing  tribal  remnants  dwellirtg  in 
northern  California.  The  collecting  of  ethnolt^cal  and  archeological  apei-imens 
and  of  data  relating  thereto,  especially  in  the  field  of  symbolism  as  embodied  in  art, 
has  received  special  attention  from  the  field  workers. 

The  scientific  researches  end  work  carried  on  in  the  office  were  of  exceptional 
importance,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  a  cyclopedia  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  writing  of  a  handbook  of  American  languages,  the  compilation  of 
an  archeological  map  of  the  United  States,  the  study  of  visiting  delegations  of  Indians, 
and  the  preparation  of  exhibits  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  The  edi- 
torial and  library  work,  the  cataloguing  of  manuscripts,  the  preparation  of  illnstra- 
tions,  and  the  general  clerical  work  have  been  carried  forward  loathe  usnal  aumncir. 
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It  wu  found  impncticable,  on  account  of  tbe  restricted  reeourcee  of  the  Bureau,  to 
provide  for  all  the  branches  of  work  referred  to  in  the  plan  of  operationa  for  the 
year.  The  transcription  of  the  Motal  DictioDary  was  not  taken  up,  and  the  catalogu- 
ing of  bookfl  and  photographic  n^^tivee  haa  not  received  the  attention  it  deHervee. 
The  lack  of  a  permanent  force  snfficient  to  cover  all  the  ground  was,  however,  com- 
penmted  for  in  part  hy  the  temporary  employment  of  epecial  expert  help  in  direc- 
tioEU  where  such  help  could  be  made  most  effective. 

nPoerrioN  wobr. 

The  preparation  of  an  exhibit  for  the  Loaieiana  Purchase  Exposition,  begun  dur- 
init  the  prece^liug  year,  was  continued,  and  completed  shortly  aft«r  the  opening  of 
tbe  exposition  in  May.  This  work  was  under  the  personal  aupervielon  of  the  Chief, 
who  at  the  same  time  had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  an  extenmve  exhibit  for  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  of  tbe  IJnit«d  States  National  Museuiii.  The  allot- 
ment of  12,000,  made  by  the  Government  Board  for  the  Bureau  exhibit,  was  too 
small  (o  warrant  the  assemblage  of  an  extensive  display;  moreover,  the  space 
migDed  was  extremely  scant,  and  it  was  decided  to  confine  the  exhibit  to  illustra' 
tions  of  the  present  field  researches  of  the  ethnological  corps  of  the  Bureau. 

Seeking  a  subject  that  would  be  well  within  the  range  of  the  Bureau's  l^ltimate 
field  and  yet  euscepUble  of  effective  presentation  by  means  of  objective  material,  it 
vaedecided  to  take  up  and  illustrate  as  the  chief  topic  the  mythic  syrabolism  of 
various  tribes  as  embodied  in  their  decorative  arts.  Prominent  among  the  concepts 
Ihne  embodied  are  the  various  forms  of  animal  and  pbnt  life,  clouds,  lightning, 
rain,  BOD,  moon,  and  stars,  as  tyell  as  various  monsters  existing  only  in  the  imagiua- 
lioD.  These  modvee  are  interwoven  with  the  thought  and  life  of  the  people,  and  are 
introduced  freely  into  their  various  arts.  Tbe  forme  taken  by  them  are  exceedingly 
varied,  undergoing  modifications  with  the  different  peoples,  and  taking  distinct 
forms  in  each  art  according  to  the  nature  and  form  of  tbe  object,  tbe  method 
employed  in  execution,  and  tbe  purpose  in  view. 

In  selecting  the  exhibits  only  the  mo6t  important  symbolic  concepts  of  the  tribes 
represented  were  cboeen,  and  for  each  of  these  concepts  a  group  of  ezhibite  was 
usembled,  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  specimens  of  native  workmanship  in 
caning,  modeling,  painting,  and  engraving,  and  a  series  of  the  native  designs  drawn 
out  in  colors  on  a  flat  snr&ce  and  associated  with  the  specimens  in  the  exhibit  or  a 
meant  of  further  elucidating  the  strange  modifications  everywhere  displayed. 

Tbe  series  of  motives  selected  to  illustrate  the  symbolic  decoration  of  the  Zunis 
include  the  bird,  the  butterfly,  the  cornflower  insect,  the  dr^on  fly,  the  serpent,  the 
froit  and  the  tadpole,.and  the  mountain  lion;  the  human  form  and  various  monsters; 
vegetable  forms;  and  sundry  cosmic  phenomena,  such  as  clouils.  lightning,  rain,  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  the  planets.  Doctor  Swanton  selected  from  tbe  art  of  the  Northwest 
roast  tribee  a  series  of  very  interesting  subjects,  including  the  killer  whale,  the  hawk, 
ihe  eagle,  the  thunderbird,  and  other  monsters  of  the  land  and  the  sea.  Doctor 
Fewkes  presented  the  very  artistic  symbolism  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Tusayan  in 
wries  of  illustrvtions,  including  the  human  form,  the  serpent,  the  mountain  lion,  the 
Frog  and  tadpole,  the  butterfly,  the  bird,  the  sunflower,  and  the  heavenly  bodies. 

These  exhibits  were  supplemented  by  a  series  of  designs  and  objects  selected  by 
Dr.  Fraus  Boas  to  illustrate  the  varied  symbolism  associated  with  a  given  motive  or 
detign  by  different  tribee  and  peoples. 

In  addition  to  these  systematic  exhibits,  two  other  important  collections  were  pre- 
Knted.  The  archeoli^cal  resesrcbea  of  Doctor  Fewkes  in  the  West  Indies  were 
represented  by  a  large  series  of  typical  relics  of  art  in  stone,  bone,  shell,  wood,  aikl 
day,  selected  from  tbe  extennve  collections  made  during  three  winters'  reaearch 
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among  the  blMidB.  This  series  ia  without  quesUon  the  moet  complete  yet  brought 
together  lo  represent  the  pre-Columbian  culture  of  the  Carib  and  Aiawak  peoples, 
who  were  practically  exterminated  by  the  Spanish  iuvadera.  Mr.  Mooney,  who  is 
ei^aged  in  the  study  of  the  heraldry  xystem  of  the  Great  Plains  tribes,  undertook  to 
prepare  a  series  of  exhibits  illustrating  this  heretofore  undevelo|ied  hnnrh  ot 
research.  The  exhibit  consists  of  shields  and  models  of  shields  Hn<l  tipia  embel- 
lished with  the  heraldic  symbols  of  the  native  owners,  skins  showing  elaborate 
designs  in  brilliant  colors  executed  by  native  ortisis,  and  numerous  other  Bpecimene 
having  a  bearing  on  this  phase  o(  the  culture  of  the  Great  Plains  tribes. 

The  preparation  of  an  extended  exhibit  for  the  National  Museum  gave  the  Chief 
the  opportunity  of  assembling  a  large  series  of  exhibits  illustrating  the  higher 
achievements  of  the  American  race  in  various  branches  of  art,  inclujling  architecture, 
sculpture,  plastic  art,  carving,  basketry,  featherwork,  and  weaving.  A  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  work  consisted  of  restorations  of  a  number  of  the  great  ruined  buildings 
of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  Five  models  of  buildings  were  made:  One  on  a  scale  of 
one-twelfth,  one  on  a  scale  of  one-eighteenth,  and  three  on  a  scale  of  one  twenty- 
fourth,  and  much  time  and  research  were  expended  in  collecting  data  and  in  detei^ 
mining  the  details  of  construction  and  embellishmeuL  Working  plana  for  use  in 
the  building  of  these  models  were  prepared  by  Mr.  De  I^ni^y  Gill,  and  the  models 
were  constructed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Hendley  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gill. 


Mr.  James  Mooney,  ethnologist,  remained  in  the  field  during  nearly  the  entire  fis- 
cal year,  dividing  his  time  between  the  Kiowa  and  the  Cheyenne,  with  their  asso- 
ciated tribes  in  wextem  Oklahoma,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  joint  agreement 
between  the  Bureau  and  the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  The  two  tribes  referred  to 
occupy  adjoining  reservations  recently  opened  U>  white  settlement,  with  agenciee 
about  100  miles  apart 

During  July,  1903,  Mr.  Mooney  was- operating  chiefly  in  the  Cheyenne  camp, 
spending  a  week  in  attendance  at  the  great  annual  sun  dance,  where  be  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  Grst  photographs  ever  made  of  the  skull-dragging  ceremony,  and 
obtained  for  the  National  Museum  .the  sacred  buffalo  skull  used  on  the  altar  of 
the  dance.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  recalled  to  Washington,  where  he  remained 
until  October,  returning  to  the  field  in  time  to  witness  the  tomahawk  dance  ot  the 
Arapaho — an  interesting  ceremony  held  only  at  intervals  of  several  yesrs  on  the 
occasion  of  the  promotion  of  the  young  men  of  a  certain  military  society  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  degree.  Headquarters  having  been  temporarily  eetabliahed  al 
Darlington,  the  Cheyenne- Arapaho  Agency,  the  winter  months  were  spent  in  gath- 
ering additional  Cheyenne  information  and  in  putting  the  final  touches  on  a  series 
of  Kiowa  models  to  be  included  in  the  Bureau's  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition.  Early  in  March  Mr.  Mooney  removed  to  his  permanent  headquarters 
at  Mount  Scott,  in  the  Kiowa  country.  Work  was  continued  on  the  expoeitioii 
exhibit,  which  was  shipped  to  St,  Louis  before  the  close  of  the  month.  Abont  the 
middle  of  June  he  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  St.  Liouis  to  complete  the  installatjon 
of  this  material ;  and,  after  spending  a  number  of  days  m  the  study  of  the  aboriginal 
exhibits  of  the  exposition,  he  returned  to  the  Kiowa  country  to  continue  his 
researches  there. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes,  ethnolo^st,  remained  in  Washington  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  engf^ed  in  the  completion  of  his  report  on  the  previous  winter's  field  work 
in  Porto  Bico  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  January,  1904,  he  again  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies  with  instructions  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  great  chain  of  islands 
connecting  Florida  with  the  eastern  shore  of  Veneiuela  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  general  view  of  the  antiqnities  and  remaining  tribal  remnants.  In  January  Doctor 
Fewkee  reached  Cuba,  wb^re  be  spent  dx  weeks  examining  local  collections,  e^«- 
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cuUlythoae  in  Havana  and  Bantiai^;  heftlfnvuited  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  and  Puerto 
Principe,  and  made  eicuTrione  from  tbe  city  of  Santiago  to  eeUlemente  where  a  few 
Indians  still  lived.  The  email  inllections  of  prehifltoric  objects  obtained  in  eastern 
Oilm  were  foond  to  resemble  thoae  of  the  neighlnring  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  but 
to  differ  distinctly  from  thorn  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  From  Santiago 
he  prc>cee<led  by  the  way  of  Jamaica  to  Trinidad,  where  he  remained  three  weeks 
and  gathered  a  small  collection  of  archeological  and  ethnolc^cal  objects  and  obtained 
dat«  regarding  tbe  former  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  the  present  condition  of  sur- 
vivors now  living  in  tbe  town  of  Arima.  Here  he  obtained  eotne  information  regard- 
ing tbe  "Are  waJk,"  or  the  "Are  pace,"  of  the  eooly  rtaidentsof  the  island.  From 
Tnoidad  he  proceeded  along  the  Lesser  Antilles  to  Porto  Rico,  remaining,  respec- 
tively, one  or  more  days  at  Barbados,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Thomas,  and 
obtaining  prebistoHc  objects  at  several  of  these  ialande. 

Blarvh  and  April  were  mainly  spent  by  Doctor  Fewkes  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  visiting  caves  and  shell  heaps  anil  other  nilea  of  prehistoric 
occnpation.  Extensive  sbell  heaps  wei«  found  at  Cayito,  near  Salinas,  and  at  the 
Couno  tatbs  on  the  estate  of  SeDor  Usera.  Several  caves  showing  evidence  of  former 
occupation  were  found  near  Ponce.  He  purchased  in  Ponce  the  important  collection 
of  Seflor  Neomann,  containing  several  stone  collars,  rare  idols,  complete  pieces  of  pot- 
tery, and  other  objects.  Tbe  whole  collection  made  by  Doctor  Fewkes,  including 
ethnological  and  archeological  objects,  numbers  630  specimens. 

Since  his  return  to  Washington  in  May,  Doctor  Fewkes  has  been  occupied  with 
the  preparation  of  a  final  report  of  his  expeditions  to  the  West  Indies  during  the  last 
three  years. 

Mm.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
in  completing  her  monograph  of  the  ZuDi  Indians  and  in  preparing  it  tor  tbe  press. 
In  Jannary  she  set  ont  for  New  Mexico  with  the  view  of  continuing  her  researches 
in  certain  directions,  especially  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  ZuRi  people  to 
other  tribes  of  the  general  region.  Chief  attention  was  given  to  the  mythological 
system  and  to  the  ceremonial  dances,  which  followed  in  (|uick  succession  during  the 
late  winter  and  the  early  spring  months. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  found  the  people  of  Zufii  much  changed  in  recent  years.  The 
former  gentlene«  uf  character  and  the  marked  courtesy  of  the  primitive  aborigines 
has  entirely  disappeared,  save  with  a  few  of  the  older  men  and  women,  the  deeire 
of  sordid  gain  engendered  by  contact  with  the  whites  outweighing  every  other 

Hra.  Stevenson  was  commisBioned  to  collect  material  illustrative  of  her  researches 
in  ZaAi,  to  form  part  of  the  Bureau's  exhibit  at  tbe  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
the  special  topic  being  the  religious  symlxilism  embodied  in  the  various  arts,  such 
aa  pottery,  textilee,  basketry,  in  costumes,  altars,  images,  and  other  ceremonial  objects. 
Uer  stody  of  this  subject,  heretofore  much  neglected,  was  thorough,  and  the  signili- 
csnce  of  nearly  every  symbol  now  used  by  the  Zufii  was  obtained.  She  observed 
that,  while  the  officers  of  the  secret  fratemities  have  a  thorough  nnderstanding  of  tbe 
symbolism  associated  with  their  altars,  few  persons  know  the  meanings  of  the  designs 
employed  in  pottery  and  the  other  useful  arts,  the  artists  themselves  having  little 
■ppredatioa  of  the  poetic  imagery  amooiated  with  the  various  figures.  Mrs.  Sleven- 
eoo  believes  that  the  original  significance  of  the  decorative  motives  of  the  Zufli 
people  will  soon  be  lost  by  them. 

Aflde  from  her  systematic  researches,  a  number  of  special  subjects  were  investi- 
gated by  Mrs.  Stevenson,  including  the  irrigating  system  of  the  Zufli  at  Ojo  Caliente, 
tbe  manofactare  and  use  of  the  native  dyeing  materials,  the  preparation  of  pig- 
ments, etc 

Early  in  Augost  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  ethnolcq^ist,  handed  in  a  typewritten  copy 

of  the  Haida  texts  obtained  at  Bkidegate,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  during  the  winter 
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of  1900-1901,  with  BccompanyinK  translations.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in 
copying  and  translating  a  second  set  of  texts  obtained  at  Maaeet,  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  during  the  same  expedition. 

On  December  16  Doctor  Swan  ton  retamed  to  theNortfaweet  toengsgein  field  vork, 
particularly  among  tbe  Tlingit  Indians  ol  the  Alaskan  coast  From  January  9  to 
March  21  he  was  at  Bitka  among  the  northern  Tlingit,  and  from  then  until  May  5 
among  the  southern  membera  of  that  family.  On  the  way  thither  be  engaged  in 
some  incidental  work  among  tbe  Haida,  and  during  tbe  season  he  collected  about 
one  bundled  Tlingit  myths,  as  well  as  much  ethnologic  material  in  other  brsnches. 
One  of  Doctor  Swanton's  main  objects  in  this  expedition  was  to  define  the  relatione 
between  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  peoples,  looking  to  the  possibility  of  a  genetic  rela- 
tionship between  them.  A  final  conclusion  on  this  point  can  not  yet  be  given,  but 
it  was  discovered  that  many  of  the  reeemblancee  noted  between  the  two  languages 
are  due  to  an  early  residence  of  the  Tlingit  oppo«itethe  Htuda  on  the  coast  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Teiroehian.  This  fact,  already  partially  recognized,  and  now  practically 
demonstrated  by  Doctor  Swanton,  reanlts  in  limiting  the  origin  of  much  of  the  cultare 
on  this  coast  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Hecate  Strait,  northern  Britiah 
Columbia.  An  important  contribution  to  the  general  subject  of  clan  organisation 
was  made  by  the  discovery  of  a  small  Tlingit  group  which  practiced  marriage  yiith 
either  of  the  two  great  clans. 

Since  hie  return  to  tbe  office  Doctor  Swanton  has  been  engaged,  firet,  in  revising 
the  Tlingit  material  for  the  Cyclopedia  of  Indian  Tribes  in  the  light  of  the  fresh 
information  gained  during  his  recent  trip;  and,  second,  in  copying  the  texts  taken 
among  the  Tlingit. 

Mr.  H.  H.  6t  Cloir,  2nd,  special  assistant  in  Philology,  visited  northern  Oalifomia 
and  southern  Oregon  early  in  the  year  (or  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  among  the 
Bogue  River,  Coos,  and  other  small  tribal  remnants,  of  which  a  few  individuals  sur- 
vive in  that  region,  and  a  number  of  valuable  vocabniaries  were  secured. 


Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ethnologist,  has  continued  the  preparation  and  proof-reading 
of  part  1  of  his  monograph  on  Iroquoian  cosmology,  which  istoappearin  the  Twenty- 
first  Annual  Report.  The  reading  of  the  galleys  of  the  interlinear  translation  and 
tbe  free  translations  into  English  of  the  Onondaga,  the  Seneca,  and  the  Mobawk 
versions  of  this  cosmology  occupied  a  large  part  of  his  time  during  tbe  year.  Biten- 
eive  revision  was  required  on  account  of  Ihe  premature  transmission  of  the  mannsrript 
to  tbe  printer  in  1902.  This  caused  much  delay,  but  it  was  considered  advi^ble 
to  permit  the  delay  rather  than  to  have  the  paper  published  in  a  form  unsatietectory 
to  the  author. 

As  custodian  of  linguistic  manuscripts,  Mr.  Hewitt,  assisted  by  Miss  Smedes,  con- 
tinued the  work  of  revising  and  bringing  up  to  date  the  card  catalogue  of  the  lin- 
guistic and  other  manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  the  Bureau.  This  card  catalogue 
was  originally  prepared  in  1896-97  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  with  the  oseietanceof  the  late 
Rev,  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  and  in  this  work  the  manuscripts  were  clasHifled  under  three 
main  heads:  First,  the  author  or  collector;  second,  the  tribe  or  band-village;  and 
third,  linguistic  stock — all  under  one  alphabet.  The  cross-reference  catalogue  of 
tbe  names  of  tribes  and  villages  noted  in  the  manuscripts  is  of  very  great  nee  for 
the  purpose  ol  comparison  and  research  and  for  determining  tbe  number  and  distri- 
bution of  these  manuscripts  among  the  various  stocks.  In  tbe  pree»it  revision 
the  work  consists  in  making  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  card  descriptive  of  the  manu- 
script, which  duplicate  is  pasted  on  the  jacket  or  package  containing  the  manuscripL 
A  numlier  is  affixed  to  the  original  card,  to  the  duplicate,  and  to  the  manuscript 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  ready  identification.  New  cards  are  being  made  for  manu- 
scripts acquired  since  tbe  completion  of  the  original  catalogue  in  1807.    This  scheme 
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baa  been  ^>plied  to  the  mBiinacriple  belonging  to  tbe  AJgonquun,  the  Athapascan, 
and  tbe  IroqnoUn  Btocka.  The  work  on  these  Rtocke  is  far  advanced.  All  the  cards 
of  tbe  original  catalogne  have  been  thus  copied  in  duplicate. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  Haj.  J.  W.  Powell,  the  late  Director  of  thia  Bnrean,  the 
lingoistic  material,  chiefly  Shoehonean,  which  waa  collected  personally  by  him  in  the 
Qeld,  was  not  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  office;  but  since  that  time  this  material 
hafl  been  incorporated  with  that  already  contained  in  the  archives.  A  port  of  this 
material  is  still  nucatali^ucd. 

Hr.  Hewitt  has  been  called  upon  to  do  considerable  work  on  the  Iroquoian  stock 
for  the  Dictionary  of  Indian  Tribes,  and  much  of  tbe  correspondence  of  the  Bareaa 
relating  to  lingnistica  has  been  placed  in  his  hands. 

Daring  the  year  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  mainly  on  the  Dio- 
tioiiary  of  Indian  Tribee,  tmder  the  direction  of  Hr.  P.  W.  Uodge.  The  work  con- 
sisted in  preparing  for  final  editing  some  of  the  families  not  finished  at  the  com- 
mencement of  theycftr,  in  reexamining  the  cards  which  bad  been  previously  passed 
over  (to  N)  for  the  pnrpose  of  inserting  any  omitted  titles  and  cross  references,  and  in 
taking  general  care  of  the  Dictionary  cards.  Daring  the  early  part  of  tbe  year  con- 
tdderable  time  was  devoted  by  Doctor  Thomas  to  the  reading  of  final  proofs  of  his 
second  paper  on  the  Haya  oilendar  systems,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  Twenty-first 
Annual  Report 

Dr.  A.  8.  Gatschet  was  engaged  dnring  the  year  in  his  lingntstir.  work,  mainly  on 
his  Algonqnian  texts,  and  some  advance  baa  been  mode  in  the  compilation  of  his 
dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  Peoria  language.  In  addition.  Doctor  Gatschet  has 
been  cslled  apou  for  information  in  his  particular  field  for  correepondents  of  the 


Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Franc  Boas,  honorary  philologist  oi  the  Bnreao,  consid- 
erable progreea  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  of  American  lAn- 
guages.  Doctor  Boas  bss  not  been  able  to  devote  any  great  portion  of  his  own  time 
to  the  work  dnring  the  year,  bnt  it  has  been  fully  outlined,  and  a  number  of  collabo- 
istors  have  b^un  the  preparation  of  special  papera.  Tbe  introductory  chapters  of 
the  work  are  asigned  to  Doctor  Booa. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  continued  in  chat^  of  the 
Cyclopedia  of  Indian  Tribes,  and  subetantial  progress  has  been  made  in  its  complla- 
tion.  Much  time  has  been  consumed  in  revising  and  verifying  the  work  of  former 
yean  and  in  bringing  the  whole  up  to  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence.  Mr.  Hodge 
has  been  assisted  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  ethnologist;  Mr.  Frank  Huntington,  edito- 
rial assistant,  and  Mrs,  Nichols,  typewriter,  and  has  received  contributions  from 
Dtimerous  authors,  including  members  of  the  Bureau  and  others  intrusted  with  the 
treatment  of  special  topics.  The  Cyclopedia  work  has  been  delayed  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  funds  for  the  employment  of  skilled  assietants. 

I>r.  Stewart  Cnlin,  of  the  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Artsand  Sciences,  has 
completed  and  handed  in  his  monograph  on  American  Indian  games,  and  this  great 
work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Bureau  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Tbe  plan  of  operations  for  the  year  included  the  provision  that  the  Bureau  should 
uDdeiUke  the  preparation  of  a  measure  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  antiqui- 
ties, for  submission  to  Congress.  The  Institution  had  previously  interested  itself  in 
this  subject,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  prepared  with  a  knowledge  of  what  Gov- 
eraments  of  other  countries  had  done  in  this  direction,  it  was  determined  to  make  a 
■tody  of  the  entire  subject,  and  Hr.  J.  D.  McGuire  was  temporarily  employed  to 
make  inveetigstions  and  formulate  a  measure,  Thiti  step  was  taken,  and  the  measure 
was  in  doe  ooume  presented  in  tbe  House  and  Senate.  In  prosecuting  this  work 
3  made  of  tbe  laws  of  various  countries,  including  Uexico,  France, 
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Gennany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Egypt,  »nd  Tnrkey,  and  othera  were  thorooghly  Mndied. 
Mr,  Mctiuire  alao  compiled  much  materul  relating  to  goveramental  support  of 
anthropologic  science  in  varioui  eonntriee.  Later  be  took  np  and  made  much  prog- 
re«  in  the  pn:'paration  of  an  arcbeological  map  of  the  United  Statee,  devoting  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  middle  Atlantic  coast  section. 

Each  year,  eepeciolly  during  the  winter  season  when  CongTMe  is  Jn  aeeeion,  nnmer- 
oua  del^ationa  of  Indians  visit  Washington.  It  baa  been  cuHtomary  to  have  photo- 
graphs made  of  membere  of  these  delegations  in  the  Bureau  laboratory,  bat  hereto- 
fore the  work  has  not  been  systematized.  As  proposed  in  the  plan  of  operationa, 
caieful  attention  wae  given  to  this  subject  during  the  year.  Mr.  Andrew  John,  an 
Iroquois  Indian,  resident  in  the  city,  was  employed  to  inlerview  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  all  delegations  on  their  arrival,  with  the  view  of  conducting  them  to 
the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  and  tbe  National  MoBenm,  where  arrangements  were 
made  to  have  measurements  and  photographs  taken,  and  plaster  masks  also  made 
of  all  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  process.  In  tbe  absence  of  proper  labora- 
tories in  the  Bureau  for  all  save  tbe  photographic  work,  the  delegations  were  in  the 
main  conducted  to  the  laboratories  of  the  National  Museum,  where  every  facility  was 
affordeii.  Tbe  results  of  tbe  year's  work  have  been  most  satisfactory:  One  hundred 
and  ten  6  by  10  negatives  were  made  by  Mr.  Smiilie  and  his  aseixtants;  raeasurements 
of  32  individuals  were  taken  by  Dr.  Ales  Hrdliika  in  the  Physical  Laboratory;  and 
masks  of  20  individuals  were  made  by  Mr.  William  Talmer.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  principal  delegations,  with  tbe  numbers  conducted  to  tbe  laboratories  in  each 


Yankton  fiioux 3 

Muskogee  Creek 5 

Sac  and  Fox 2 

NezPerc* 2 

Osage 4 


Osttge 

Sisseton  Sioux. ., 

Oglala  Sioux 

Yankton  Sioux.. 


The  collections  of  ethnological  and  arcbeological  specimens  made  during  the  year 
are  exceptionally  important.  A  sjiedal  effort  was  made  to  obtain  material  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  researches  of  the  Bureau  at  the  Louisiana  Piirrliauc  Expoei- 
Uon.  Valuable  additions  along  this  line  were  obtained  by  Doctor  Fewkee  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  Mrs.  Stevensitn  in  the  Pueblo  country,  by  Doctor  Swanton  in  -Alaska  and 
British  Columbia,  and  by  Mr,  Mooney  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  Seven 
hundre<l  and  seventy.eight  specimens  have  been  transferred  to  the  National  Mnseum, 
and  such  of  these  as  were  required  for  the  pnrpoee  were  sent  to  the  exposition. 
Other  collections  wf  re  forwarded  directly  to  the  exposition  and  have  not  beeo 
transferred. 

In  order  that  collections  made  by  the  Bureau  may  receive  immediate  attention 
with  refipect  to  preservation  from  moths  and  other  inaecls,  and  with  the  view  of 
having  them  properly  and  promptly  catalogued,  they  are,  on  arrival  in  Washington, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head  curator  of  anthropology  of  the  National  Museum, 
who  has  at  hand  all  necessary  facilities  for  preservation  aixl  record.  It  is  unden!tood, 
however,  that  these  collections  are  at  all  times  to  be  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Bureau  for 
purpo)ies  of  ntudy  and  illiistration.  In  all,  about  1,000  specimens,  mostly  of  excep- 
tional value,  have  been  acquired  during  the  year. 


The  work  of  the  illustrationB  division  remained  in  charge  of  Mr.  De  Lancey  Gill. 
I II UHt rations  tor  two  annual  re[)ortn — the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth — and  for 
Bulletin  28  were  edited  and  prepared  for  tmnsmjttal  to  the  Public  Printer;   137 
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dnwings  for  the  illufltistion  of  these  volomefl  were  made,  and  OOOengravingeror  the 
nme  nere  eiamiDf^l  and  neccHsary  correi'tioiiti  indicated.  In  the  phott^raphic 
bnmcb  of  the  work,  wherein  Mr.  Gill  was  asisted,  aa  heretofore,  l>y  Mr.  Henry 
Wilther,  166  Dcgativcfl  were  Uken,  132  lllms  exposed  in  the  field  were  developed, 
and  1,373  prints  were  made. 

Mr.  Gill  was  also  called  upon  to  asrist  in  preparing  exhibits  for  the  l»uiBiana  Pnr- 
ctuse  Exposition,  and  made  during  the  year  detailed  plane  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  models  of  the  Temple  of  the  Croas  at  Palenque,  and  the  Castillo  at  Chiche- 
DJtia,  and  alao  of  two  modela  illaetrating  in  actual  dimensions  the  remarkable 
8cnlplural  emlielliBhinente  characteristic  o(  the  ancient  Mayan  architecture. 


The  Twentieth  Anaoal  Beport  and  I^rt  I  of  the  Twenty-second  have  been  issued 
daring  (he  year,  the  former  in  March  and  the  latter  in  May,  1904.  The  Twenty-first 
and  Part  II  of  the  Twenty-second  are  in  pres.  The  Twenty-third  was  submitted 
for  pablicstton  on  February  23,  and  Bulletin  28  was  sent  to  the  Public  Printer  on 
Uardi  31,  IMH. 

Publiiations  are  sent  to  two  classes  of  recipients;  First,  regnlarly,  without  special 
reqnest,  to  working  anthropologists,  public  libraries,  scientific  societies,  institutions 
of  teamiug,  and  to  other  persons  or  institutiona  ahle  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Bareau  publications,  ethnoli^c  apecimeus,  or  desirable  data;  second,  to  other  per- 
sons or  institutions  in  response  to  special  requests,  usually  indorsed  by  membeia 
of  Congress.  During  the  year  1,946  copies  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  have 
been  sent  to  regalar  recipients,  and  2,500 miscellaneous  volumesand  pamphlets  have 
been  distributed  in  response  to  alxiut  an  equal  numlier  of  special  requests.  More 
thin  260  of  these  requests  have  come  through  Congreaenien,  and  ationt  600  volumea 
bave  been  sent  in  tesponse.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  copies  of  Pert  I  of  the  Twenty- 
second  AoDual  Report  liave  been  sent  out. 

RDrroRIAL  WORK. 

Mr.  Hertiert  S,  Wood  has  had  charge  of  the  editorial  work  during  the  year,  being 
aaeisted  in  several  instances  by  Dr.  Elbert  J.  Benton,  Mr.  E.  G.  Farrell  (courteously 
detailed  for  the  work  by  the  Government  Printing  OlSce),  and  Mr.  William  Bar- 
nnm.  The  editorial  work  for  the  year  has  consisted  chiefly  in  the  reading  of  proofa 
di  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  Annual  Reports,  and  the  preparation  for 
[^tinR  of  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report 


At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  Borean  of  American  Ethnology  from  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  building  in  18B3,  the  volumes  belonging  to  the  Bureau  num- 
bered about  2,600.  Through  exchange  and  purchase  the  growth  of  the  library  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  eatiebctory.  The  library  now  contains  12,166  bound  volumes, 
about  6,600  pamphlets,  and  a  large  number  of  periodicals.  In  the  purchaKCof  books 
caie  has  been  used  to  add  only  such  works  as  bear  on  the  subject  of  anthropology 
with  special  reference  to  the  American  Indians,  although  volumes  relating  to  kin- 
dred subjects  are  received  through  exchange. 

The  sccesaiona  for  the  year  number  302  bound  volumes,  about  600  pamphlets,  and 
the  regular  iaenea  of  more  than  500  periodicals. 

CLERICAL  WORK. 

The  clerical  work  of  the  Bnreau  hae  been  intrusted  largely  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Clayton, 
who  on  June  1,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  received 
the  designation  of  head  clerk.    Hr.  Clayton  has  had  personal  charge  of  the  financial 
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work  of  tho  Bnreaa,  including  the  pOTcbtwe  of  sappliee  and  the  prep»ntioa  of 


The  clerica'  work  during  the  ye&r  included  the  registtation  and  catali^ning  of 
letters,  the  preporotioD  of  replies  to  letters,  and  the  keeping  of  miacellaneoua  recoide. 
The  method  described  in  the  rq>ort  (or  the  previooe  year  as  having  been  adopted 
has  been  employed  dnring  thia  year,  and  the  clerical  work  uf  the  Boreau  is  kept 
up  to  date.  Ab  a  rule,  lettera  »re  answered  the  same  day  that  they  are  received,  and 
it  is  only  where  tachnical  information  ie  cmlled  for  that  there  is  any  delay  what- 
ever. The  letters  in  regard  to  puhlicatione,  flnancee,  field  work,  and  miscellaneonH 
information  cover  2,835  pages  in  the  preee-copy  letter  books. 

Miss  E.  R,  Smedee  has  given  excellent  service  in  oonnection  with  the  general  cor- 
reepondence  of  the  Bureau.  The  clerical  work  in  the  library  has  been  satisfactorily 
attended  to  by  Miss  Ella  Leary. 

The  very  considerable  work  involved  in  the  care  and  distribution  of  pnblicationa 
has  been  iu  clwrge  of  Miss  May  S.  Clarji,  who  has  efficiently  met  the  Bureau's  needs 
in  thia  direction. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Nichols  was  certified  by  theCivil  Service  Commission  for  temporarj' 
work  inconnection  with  the  Dictionary  of  Indian  Tribes,  and  MiBBeBPaetley.Stratton, 
and  Taliaferro  were  employed  for  brief  periods  in  the  same  work. 


The  pToperiy  of  the  Bureau  is  comprised  in  seven  chueee,  as  follows: 

Office  furniture  and  appliances. 

Field  outfits. 

Ethnological  manuscripts  and  other  documents. 

Photographs,  drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings. 

A  working  library. 

Collections  held  temporarily  by  collaborators  for  use  In  research. 

Undistributed  residue  of  the  editions  of  Bureau  publications. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  HOLMTO, 

ChU/of 
Mr.  S.  P.  I-AHoLsy, 

Secrdary  of  the  SmUhamiaa  JnHituiwm. 
July  16, 1004. 
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Appexrix  III. 

REPORT  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE 
SERVICE. 

Sir:  I  have  the  bonor  to  rabmit  the  following  report  relating  to  the  operations  of 
Ihe  IntenutioDftl  Exchange  Service  during  the  year  eodiiiK  June  30,  10O4: 

The  term  "International  Exchangee"  haa  been  applied  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tntiui  ilmort  since  ite  foundation  to  the  Interchange  of  ite  pabiicationa  for  those  of 
■dentific  societies  and  eHtsbliehments  in  foreign  countries.  A  liberal  distribution  of 
the  works  pablished  at  the  expense  of  the  Smithson  Fund  was  one  of  the  principal 
■neaiu  adopted  in  the  early  plans  of  the  Institution  for  admiuiatering  that  part  of 
the  bequest  of  its  founder  relating  to  the  "diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  RyBtemalic  exchange  of  large  quantities  of  books  it  was  nec- 
enarj' to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  institutions  anil  iniiiviilnals  in  the  populous  centers 
of  the  world,  and  as  it  became  known  that  such  ammgement  existed,  first  one  then 
aoother  society  and  finally  the  United  Slates  Government  asked  the  Smithsonian 
InRitalion  to  perform  a  similar  service  in  exchanging  its  publications,  until  the 
expense  became  a  heavy  tax  on  the  income  of  the  Institution. 

In  1681  Congreae  made  a  small  appropriation  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  aid 
of  the  Exchange  Service,  and  has  since  continued  to  make  an  annual  appropriation, 
though  at  no  time  has  it  been  auffident  to  cover  the  extire  expense  of  the  service, 
consequently  the  Institution  has  been  obliged  to  request  a  partial  reimbursement  of 
the  pro  rata  expense  from  Federal  and  State  institutions. 

Nearlyl69,000packagesweredispalchedduring  the  year  ended  June  30,  I0O4,  each 
of  trhich  was  credited  to  the  contributor  and  debited  to  the  recipient.  A  recapitula- 
tion was  also  made,  showing  the  aggregate  contribiitions  and  receipts  by  each  country. 
This  necessary  detail,  in  addition  to  the  routine  work  of  receiving  and  dispatching 
parcels,  reqniree  the  continuous  service  of  fifteen  employees.  The  work  requires  the 
eiclosivenseot  five  rooms,  which  are  arranged  along  the  sonth  basement  of  the  Bmith- 
tonian  bculding.  These  rooms,  though  originally  remodeled  and  arranged  expressly 
lor  the  excbonfie  service,  havesince  been  enlarged  to  some  extent,  but  at  tiroes,  when 
exchanges  are  received  in  unusual  quantities,  it  is  necessary  temporarily  to  occupy 
adjoining  rooms  and  hallways. 

Aside  from  packing  materials  the  supplies  required  are  those  nec^sary  to  a  well- 
regolated  office  and  for  the  greater  part'  are  procured  nnder  annual  Government 
contiacta. 

Two  instances  have  been  reported  during  the  year  of  loss  or  damage  to  exchange 
parcels  in  transit.  One  case,  No.  414,  for  China,  was  subjected  to  the  process  of 
"general  average"  on  account  of  damage  to  the  steamship  St.  Btdt,  but  a  full  report 
has  not  yet  been  submitted. 

A  case  containing  United  States  Government  documents  (designated  as  No.  90  of 
the  official  set),  destined'  for  the  Parliamentary  Library,  Hobart,  Tasmania,  was 
destroyed  while  en  route  from  London  to  Hobart,  but  most  of  the  publications  were 
fortunately  duplicated. 

The  following  tables  describe  the  operations  ot  the  service  during  the  year,  and  in 
comparison  with  the  preceding  year  show  a  gain  of  S,766  packages,  or  a  total  of 
168,983,  being  an  increase  of  6,183  in  the  number  sent  abroad  and  an  increase  of  2,583 
received  from  other  countries.    On  the  other  band,  the  total  weight  of  exchanges 
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tmngroitteit  was  less  by  14  per  cent  This  iDconeietency  in  figures  was  dae  to  a  pre- 
ponderance of  UDUBually  jarge  paclEaiies  forwarde<l  abroad  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1903,  bul  the  greater  number  of  parcels  daring  the  last  year  showa  an 
iucreased  intereet  in  the  service  and  has  resulted  in  adding  several  ttaouaand  names 
to  the^lJBt  of  correspondents. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  of  the  weight  of  eichanges  handled  during  tJie  year 
ended  June  30,  1904,  75  per  cent  was  from  domestic  sources  and  2&  per  rent  from 
abroad,  while  during  the  previous  year  the  proportions  were  73.8  per  cent  and  26.2 
per  cent,  respectively. 

In  July,  181>7,  an  exchange  list  of  foreign  inatitutione  was  published  which  con- 
tained 9,414  addresses.  The  necessity  for  a  revised  list  arising,  a  new  edition  was 
published  in  September,  1903,  containing  12,720  addresses.  This  list,  printed  in 
limited  edition  at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  intended  as  a  work- 
ing guide  for  the  United  States  Intemational  Exchange  Service  and  Its  diatribaljng 
agencies  throughout  the  world,  rather  than  for  general  distribution. 
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The  number  of  correepondents  has  tncreaBed  lothe  extent  of  4,0e0daring  the  year, 
and  now  aggreg^tei  48.073.  Of  tbie  nnmber  16,721  kre  claHifled  as  ingtitutioua  and 
31,351  ae  individuala.  In  the  United  States  the  patrons  of  the  service  coiuiet  of 
3,464  instJtatioDB  and  6,450  individnale. 


HuMibeT  of  corretpondenU  of  tht  InlematUmol  Exehange  Sariee  i 
SO,  1904. 
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PolluwiDg  is  a  romparative  statement  of  exchange  traiiBmimiana  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countriei  during  the  yeura  1903  and  1904,  respectively. 
Exchanges  were  conducted  with  151  countries  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1904, 
or  16  more  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Tliie  demonetratee  the  constant  growth 
of  the  service,  extending  even  to  remote  parts  of  the  world: 

Comparaiive  tltUemetU  of  packagu  reixived  for  tTantmitticm  through  Iht   lalemationai 
Exc)uinge  Serriee  during  llir  JifciU  i/ean  ending  June  SO,  1903,  and  June  SO,  1904. 
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In  tbe  noain  the  same  an-angementa  for  dietribatdng  excbaogM  in  other  countriee 
hive  rontinued  during  the  year  aa  have  existed  in  the  paat  But  one  change  requiree 
ipeciil  notice.  I  refer  to  the  death  at  LeipEig-Uohlia,  on  February  6,  19(M,  of  Dr. 
Owl  Felii  Alfred  Flugel,  in  hia  eighty-fourth  year. 

Doctor  Flugel  encceeded  hU  father  in  185&  as  agent  of  the  Smithsonian  Inatitntioo 
for  the  kingdoms  and  prinripalitJett  which  now  consUtnte  the  German  Empire,  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  hie  death,  a  continuous  service  of  forty-nine  years. 

Hie  long  term  of  oEBce  gave  Doctor  Fliigel  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  further 
the  work  of  the  International  Exchange  Service  throughout  centnl  Europe,  of  which 
tie  never  failed  to  take  advantage. 

Doctor  Flugel  pnblished  nnmerous  pAmphlels  and  critical  essays  on  the  English 
lingnage,  and  was  the  author  of  the  standard  work  extensively  known  as  Flugel's 
Didionary  of  the  English  and  German  languages,  which  reached  its  fifteenth  edition 
iniaSI.    The  Institution  deeply  regrets  his  loss. 

Mr.  W.  Irving  Adams,  chief  clerk  of  the  International  Exchange  Service,  woe  in 
Leipiig  (HI  official  bofflnew  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Doctor  Flugel  and  took  imme- 
diite  gtejm  to  recommend  the  selection  of  his  snccesor  in  order  that  the  work  of  the 
■^ncy  Bbo«ild  suiter  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible.  The  long  and  faithful 
KTvice,  tbe  scholarly  attainments,  and  wide  acquaintance  of  Doctor  Flufcel  made  the 
election  of  a  suitable  person  a  not  inconsiderable  taaki  but  after  careful  inquiry  Mr. 
Adams  selected  Mr.  Karl  W.  Hieisemonn,  the  bookseller  of  Leipiig,  as  Doctor 
Flugel's  BDCCecBor,  and  on  March  8,  1904,  the  Secretary  approved  the  selection  by 
Ifnfering  Mr.  Hiersemann  the  appointment.  The  central  location  of  Mr,  Hierse- 
manu's  establishment  and  his  efficient  clerical  stafi  havealready  shown  the  selection 
lo  h«Te  been  a  fortunate  one. 

The  progress  of  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  United  Slates  and  China  with 
1  vten  of  cetablishing  mntoa)  exchange  reUtions  have  frequently  been  referred  to  in 
Ihe  innual  reports  of  the  Exchange  Service,  and  I  am  now  pleased  to  announce  ttiat 
tbe  matter  has  been  referred  by  the  Chinese  department  of  foreign  sffure  to  the 
ni|«riiiteDdent  of  trade  for  the  south  (Nanking  viceroy),  with  authority  to  deal  with 
it.  It  woald  therefore  seem  that  official  exchange  relations  with  China  more  nearly 
ippraach  consummation  than  ever  before.  Meanwhile  only  occasional  pubtications 
are  received  from  China  by  mail,  and  no  provision  exists  for  sending  exchanges  from 
Oa  United  States  to  China  except  lo  addresses  in  Shanghai. 

the  Indirect  method  of  forwarding  parcels  to  the  West  Indies  through  the  Crown 
•gent*  for  the  colonies  in  London  baa  been  abolished,  and  the  services  of  colonial 
nScers  and  edncational  institutions  in  several  of  the  islands  have  been  enlisted 
inSod.  In  the  near  future  it  is  hoped  that  similar  arrangements  will  be  perfected 
*ilh  other  British  colonies. 

The  department  of  foreign  afiairs,  Bangkok,  Riam,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  institution  to  enter  into  a  mutual  amusement  for  an  exchange  of  publications, 
both  governmental  and  scientific. 

Following  is  a  list  of  correspondents  abroad  through  which  the  distribution  of 
eidunges  is  accomplished.     Those  in  the  lai^r  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries fonrird  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  reciprocal  contributions  for  distribution 
in  the  Ciuted  States. 
Algeria  (via  France) . 
Ar^la  (via  Portugal). 
Argentina:  Museo  Nadonal,  Buenos  Ayree. 
Aonria:  K.  K,  SUtistische  Central-Com minion,  Vienna. 
Amta  ( ria  Portugal) . 

Belgimn:  Service  Beige  de»  ^changes  Intemationaux,  Bmssels. 
Bolivit^  Ofidna  Nacional  de  Inmigradon,  Eetadfstica  y  Propaganda  Geogrdfica,  La 
Pat.  ■  X'0*.)glL- 
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Brazil:  Servi^  de  PermutB^ckfl  lntemacionae«,  BibliottaecaNadoiutl,  Riode  Jtmeiro. 
Britieh  Colonies:  Crowo  Ageata  for  the  Coloniee,  Loodon. ' 
Btilgaria:  Dr.  Paul  Leverltuhn,  Sofia. 
Canada:  Sent  by  mail, 
Canary  Islands  (via  Spun). 

Cape  Colony:  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Stationery  Office,  Cape  Town. 
Chile:  UniveiBidad  de  Chile,  Santiago- 
China:  Shipments  temporarily  suspended. 
Colombia:  Biblioteea  Nacional,  Bogotd. 

Costa  lUca:  Oflcina  de  Depdsito  j  Canje  de  Pablicadones,  San  Joe^. 
Denmark:  Konfteli)te  Danske  Vidwiskabemee  Selskab,  Copenhi^n. 
Dutch  Uniana:  Surinsamsche  Koloniale  BIbliotheek,  Pamnaribo. 
Ecuador:  Biblioleca  Nacional,  Quito. 
East  India:  India  Store  DetMitment,  India  Office,  London. 
Egypt:  Soci^t^  KhMiviale  de  G^ogmpbie,  Cairo. 
France:  Bureau  Francis  des  £cbangeB  Intemationaui,  Pane. 
Friendly  Islands:  Sent  by  mail. 

Germany:  Karl  W.  Hiersemann,  Konigsstrasse  3,  Leipzig. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  Msesrs.  William  Wesley  &  Son,  28  Essex  Ftreet,  Strand, 

London. 
Greece:  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Atbens. 
Greenland  (via  Denmark). 
Guadeloupe  (via  France). 

Guatemala:  Instituto  Nacional  de  Guatemala,  Guatemala. 
Guinea  (via  Portugal). 

Hiuti:  Secretaire  d'etat  dee  Relations  Ext^rieuree,  Port  au  Prince. 
Honduras:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Tegucigalpa. 
Hungary:  Dr.  Joseph  von  Korosy,  "Redoute,"  Budapest. 
Iceland  (via  Denmark). 
Italy;  Ufficiodegli  Scambi  Internazionali,  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Vittorio  Enuuinple, 

Jamaica:  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kii^ston. 

Java  (via  Netheriands). 

Liberia:  Care  of  American  Colonisation  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Luxemburg  (via  Germany). 

Madagascar  (via  France). 

Madeira  (via  Portugal). 

Mexico:  Sent  by  mail. 

Mozambique  (via  Portugal). 

Natal:  Agent-General  for  Natal,  London. 

Netherlands:  Bureau  Scientifique  Central  N^rlandais,  BibliothOque  de  I'UniveTBit^ 

Leyden. 
New  Guinea  (via  Netherlands). 
New  Hebrides;  Sent  by  mail. 
Newfoundland:  Sent  by  mail. 

New  South  Wales:  Board  for  International  Exchanges,  Sydney. 
Mew  Zealand:  Colonial  Museum,  Wellington. 
Nicaragua:  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Managua. 
Norway:  Kongelige  Norake  Frederiks  Universitet  Bibliotheket,  Christiania. 
Paraguay:  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Asuncion. 
Persia  (via  Russia). 

"  This  method  is  employed  for  communicating  with  a  large  number  ol  the  British 
colonies  with  which  no  means  is  available  for  forwarding  exchanges  direct 
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Pern;  OfidnadeBep&rto,  DepAeitoyCBiijeliitemactonaldePDblicacionee,  MiiiiBterio 

tie  Foments,  Lima. 
Portugal;  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Lisbon. 
QaeenslBnd:  Exchange  Boftrd,  Parliament  House,  Brisbane. 
Boamania  (via  Gprmany). 
RoBii:  CommiEeion  BuBse  dee  Echangee  IntemMioiianx,  Bibliotb^que  Imp^rimle 

Pabliqne,  St,  Peteraburg. 
i^drador:  Moseo  Nacional,  Ban  Salvador. 
Stnio  Dominm:  Sent  b;  mail. 
Senia  (ria  Gennany). 

Siam:  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Bangkok. 
Soath  Australia;  Astronomical  Observatory,  Adelaide. 
Spain:  Dep6eito  de  Libros,  Cambio  Inlemadooat  yBibliotecaGeoeaaldel  Hiiusterio 

de  Instmccion  Publica  y  Bellas  Artea,  Madrid. 
Sanutra  (via  Netherlands). 

E^rii:  Board  of  Foreign  Mifisiona  of  the  Presbyterian  Charch,  New  York. 
6*eiien;  Kongliga  Svenska  Vetenskape  Akaderaien,  Stockholm. 
Siritierland:  Service  dee  Changes  Inleraationaui,  Biblioth^oe  FM^rale  Centrale, 

Beme. 
Tumania;  Boyal  Society  of  Tagmaoia,  Hobart 
Tnni?  (via  France). 

Turkey;  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mismona,  Boston. 
Uni^iuy;  Oficina  de  DepMto,  Reparto  y  Canje  Intemadonal,  Montevideo. 
Veaeziiela;  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Caracas. 

Victoria;  Public  Library,  Mnsenme,  and  National  Gallery,  Helboome- 
Westem  Australia:  Public  Library  of  Western  Australia,  Perth. 
Zuiiibar:  Sent  by  mail. 

Save  in  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  m^la  were  employed,  parcels  sent  to  foreign 
iDDDtriee  daring  the  year  were  parked  in  bosee  and  were  forwarded  by  express  or 
frright  Of  the  1,987  boxes  of  publications  thus  sent,  300  contained  complete  series 
of  offidal  documents  of  the  United  States  for  designated  depositories,  and  1,6S7  boxes 
coQtaineil  United  States  departmental  reports  and  scientific  exchanges  for  misrells- 
DONis  addreeees.  The  number  of  bosee  of  miHcellaaeoue  exchanges  sent  to  each 
ttwntry  is  given  below: 


Ai^ntins 35 

Aortria 67 

Barhadow 1 

Belgium 51 

Bermuda 1 

Bolivia 4 

Brazil 28 

Bridah  colonies 22 

Britwb  Gniana 3 

Britieb  Honduras 1 

CapeColony 20 

CWna 3 

Chile 21 

Colombia , 6 

Costa  Rica 8 

Cuba 


-(-) 


Denmark 21 

Dutch  Guiana (*) 

East  Indiee 21 

Egypt 3 

France  and  colonies 191 

Germany 277 

Great  Brilun  and  Ireland »41 

Gree<* 6 

Guatemala 5 

Honduras 5 

Hungary 26 

Italy 78 

Jamaica 3 

Japan 38 

Liberia 2 

Mexico (-) 


'  I^kagee  sent  by  mail. 


^  Included  in  transmissions  to  Netherlands. 
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Natal (fl) 

New  South  Wales 27 

NetherlaDdH 37 

New  Providence.- 1 

New  Zealand 10 

Nicat'agu& 5 

Norway 22 

Paraguay 6 


Polynesia 

Portugal 

Queensland . . 
Boumania... 

Salvador 


Servia (0 

Siam 2 

80|]th  Australia 11 

Spain 18 

Sweden 42 

Switserland 43 

Syria 1 

Taamania 6 

Transvaal (") 

Trinidad 2 

Turkey 2 

Uruguay 10 

Venesuela 5 

Victoria 19 

Western  Australia 15 


DnrinK  the  year  six  consignments  of  United  States  Government  official  poblicatione 
were  made  to  each  of  the  fifty  depositories  for  which  provision  was  made  under  the 
joint  resolulJon  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  ISST.     The  transmiseione  were  made 
to  each  depository  on  July  20  and  November  20,  1903,  and  on  January  II,  February 
17,  April  15,  and  June  6,  1904.    A  list  of  these  depositories  follows: 
Ar^nUna:  Library  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Argentina:  BIblioteca  PiibUca  Provincial,  La  Plata, 
Australia:  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Melbourne. 
Austria:  K.  K.  Statistisohe  Central-Corn  mission,  Vienna. 
Baden;  Univereituts-Bibtiothek,  Freiburg. 
Bavaria:  Konigliche  HoC-  und  Staate-Bibliothek,  Munich. 
Belgium:  Biblioth^ue  Boyale,  Brussels. 
Brazil:  Bibliotbeea  Nacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Canada:  Parliamentary  Library,  Ottawa. 
Chile:  Bibtioteca  del  Congreso,  Santiago. 
Colombia:  6ib1iot«ca  Nacional,  Bogota. 

Costa  Rica:  Oflcina  de  E)ep6eito  y  Canje  de  Publicaciones,  San  Jos^. 
Cuba:  Department  of  State,  Habana. 
Denmark:  Kongelige  Bibliotheket,  Copenhagen. 
England:  British  Museum,  London, 

England:  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Sciences,  London. 
France:  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris. 
Gennajiy:  Deutsche  Reichsti^-Bibliothek,  Berlin. 
Greece:  National  Library,  Athens. 

Haiti:  Secretaire  d'^^tat  des  Relations  Ext^rieures,  Port  au  Prince. 
Hungary:  Hungarian  House  of  Delegates,  Budapest 
India:  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Calcutta. 
Ireland:  National  Library  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 
Italy:  Bibtioteca  Nazionale  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Rome. 
Japan:  Foreign  Oftice,  Tokyo. 

Mexico:  Instttuto  Bibliognitico,  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico. 
Netherlands;  Library  of  the  States  General,  The  Hague. 
New  South  Wales:  Board  for  International  Exchanges,  Sydney. 
New  Zealand:  (Jeneral  Assembly  Library,  Wellington. 
Norway:  Storthingets  Bibliothek,  Christiania. 

"  Included  in  tiansmissione  to  Great  Britain. 

A  Packages  sent  by  mail. 

c  Included  in  transmissions  to  Germany.    ^-^  , 
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Oolirio;  Legigtattve  Iibr«r7,  Torooto. 

Pen:  Biblioteca  Xacional,  Lima- 

PortJiEa]:  BIbliothecs  Nacional,  LieboD. 

ProBUi:  Ki'ioigliche  Bibliothek,  Berlin. 

IJnfbec;  L«^lative  IJbnury,  Quebec. 

ijufcnelaiid:  IWIiaii)entar]r  Library,  Briebane. 

iomi:  Imperial  Public  library,  St.  Peterabni^. 

^OQy:  KoDiglicbe  Bibliothek,  Dresden. 

Smtb  Australia:  Parliamentary  Library,  Adelaide. 

^\mn:  Seccion  de  Propiedad  Intelectual  del  Miaisterio  de  Fomenta,  Madrid. 

Svcden:  Kongliga  Biblioteket,  SlockholiD. 

(^■itierlaod:  BibMotbeque  FM^rate,  Berne. 

TaoDania:  Parltameutary  Library,  Hobart. 

TraMvaal:  Government  Library,  Pretoria. 

Tnrk«y;  Minister  of  Public  Instmction,  CoDstantinopte. 

rrugoay:  OGcina  de  Dep6iilo,  Reparto  y  Canje  Intemacional  de  Publicadonea, 
Montevideo. 

Vtwntela:  Biblioteca  Naciooal,  Caracas. 

Viilori^  Pnblic  Library,  Mellx>nrDe. 

Wretem  Aurtralia:  Public  Library  of  Weetem  Australia,  Pertli. 

WlinteinberK:  Kuntgliche  Bibliothek,  Stuttgart. 
The  fifty  evte  of  United  States  official  publicatioua  referred  to  were  delivered  to  the 

>n]ittuioDian  Institution  from  time  to  time  aa  they  came  from  press,  and  when  a 
Riffimnt  nnmber  was  received  to  completely  611  the  boxes  prepared  for  them,  a  list 

»»  printed  to  accompany  each  iet,  which  was  then  shipped  to  its  respective 
•ktlinalJon. 
hi  addition  to  the  above,  either  full  or  partial  sets  were  provided  under  the  joint 

molutioD  of  Congres  approved  March  2,  1901;  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
«ichan):e8  with  countries  for  which  no  provision  was  made  under  the  limited  resolu- 
i>''0  of  March  2,  1867.  The  new  depositories  which  had  been  designated  to  the  close 
of  Ibe  fiscal  year  1903-4  were  as  follows: 

AiMria-Hungajy:  Burgermeister  der  Hanpt-  und  Besideni-Stadt,  Vienna. 

Briijgh  Columbia:  Legislative  Aaeembly,  Victoria. 

Bolgwia:  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiaire,  Sophia. 

fkpsCoIony:  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Stationery  Office,  Cape  Town. 

Fnnce:  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  Paris. 

'inmaiiy:  Uroeaherzogllche  H of- Bibliothek,  Darmstadt. 

G«nnuiy:  SenatskommlsBion  fiir  die  Reichs-  und  auswartigen  Angel^enheiten, 

Hamburg. 
'iermany;  Foreign  Office,  Bremen. 
OnUemala:  Secretary  of  the  Government,  Guatemala. 
HOTdaras:  Secretary  of  the  Government,  Tegucigalpa. 
Jiauica:  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston. 
Manitoba:  Provincial  Library,  Winnipeg. 
StTtfoandland:  Colonial  Secretary,  St,  Johns. 
SewBmnswick:  Legislative  Library,  Fredericton. 
SMil;  Colonial  Governor,  Pietermaritxburg. 
>'0Ti  Scotia:  Legislative  Library,  Halifax. 
^'||f^b*eBt  Territories:  Government  Library,  Regina. 
Prince  Edward  Island:  Legislative  Library,  Georgetown. 
PVigoiy:  Oficina  General  de  InformBtionee  y  Canjea  y  Gommisaria  General  de 

Inmigracion,  Asuncion. 
Bwanania;  Academia  Romans,  Bukbareet, 
f^tr^la  Settlements:  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore. 
^i^ni:  Foreign  Office,  Bangkok.  ^ 
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As  new  countries  are  constantly  being  added,  tlie  sets  for  t)ie  depositories  desig- 
nated under  the  last  resolution  are  not  forwarded  simultaneously  with  those  originally 
provided,  but  are  delivered  to  the  Institution  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  are 
dispatched  wit'h  the  next  eucceeding  roDsignmenls  of  miacellaneouB  exchangee. 

Messre.  William  Wesley  &  Son  and  Dr.  Joaeph  von  Koroey  continue  to  represent 
the  iDBtitution  in  Great  Britain  and  Hui^ry,  respectively,  but,  as  above  mentioDed, 
a  new  agent,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Karl  Vf.  Hlersemann,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Doctor  Flugel  in  Germany.  To  these  gentlemen,  who  are  compensated 
by  the  Institution  for  their  services,  to  the  many  individuals  and  institutions  who 
render  valuable  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  exchange  service  at  Urge,  and  to  Mr. 
Charles  A.  King,  deputy  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  the  grateful  scknow led g- 
menta  of  the  Smithsonian  InHtitutJon  are  due. 

Mr.  W.  Irving  Adams,  chief  clerk  of  the  IntematlDtial  Exchange  Service,  returned 
OD  May  30, 1904,  from  a  journey  to  Europe,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  interest  of  the  service.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  bis  observations  will 
result  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Exchange  Service  and  in  inaugurating  many 
improvements. 

Permit  me  to  commend  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  work  of  the  Exchanges 
has  been  conducted  by  the  office  force  undertheimmediateHuperviaion  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and,  in  his  absence,  under  Mr.  F.  V.  Berry.  The  increased  work  of  the  service, 
brought  about  by  its  growing  usefnlneas,  has  sometimes  been  almost  overwhelming, 
nevertheless  there  has  been  no  undue  delay  in  the  transmission  and  distribution  of 
the  many  thousands  of  packages  handled  and  recorded  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  W.  HoDQE, 
Acting  CuTOtor  of  Exchangt*. 

Mr.  S.  P.  LANaLBY, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithtonian  Jrutilution. 

JOLY   1,  1904. 
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Sot:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  anbiuit  the  following  report  relating  to  th«  con- 
didoo  ud  operations  of  the  Natiooftl  Zoological  Park  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1904. 

At  the  cloee  of  that  period  the  approximate  valoe  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
|aik  WIS  aa  follows: 

BuildingB  for  animals $100, 000 

Boildings  for  administrative  porpoeee 14, 000 

Office  (omiture,  books,  appamtns,  etc 4, 200 

Micbinery,  tools,  and  implements 2, 200 

Feoces  and  outdoor  incloeurea 33, 000 

Ko^dways,  bridgee,  pathe,  rustic  seats,  etc 80,000 

Snreeries 1,000 

Horses 400 

inimaU  in  loological  eollection 42, 000 

A  detailed  list  of  the  animals  in  the  collection  is  appended  hereto.  They  may  be 
claadCed  as  follows: 


Indige- 

Forelgn.D^-JIJ'- 

TOUI. 

¥.™... 

290 

.      -'            ^ 

Ml 

721 

^1            " 

' 

The  accessions  of  ■nimnin  doring  the  year  have  been  as  follows: 

Presented 03 

PurebasBd  and  collected 251 

Lent 19 

Beeeiyed  from  Yellowstone  National  Park 4 

Beceived  in  exchange 6 

Bom  in  National  Zoological  Park 97 

Total 470 

The  cost  for  poTchase,  collection,  and  transportation  of  these  accessions  has  been 
«,500. 
The  appropriation  for  the  general  service  of  the  park  was  made  in  the  following 

"  For  continuing  the  construction  of  roads,  walks,  bridges,  water  supply,  sewerage 
and  drainage;  and  for  grading,  planting,  and  otherwise  improving  the  grounds; 
^rectitig  and  repairing  buildings  and  inclosures;  care,  subsistt^nci),  purchaiw,  and 
transportation  ot  animals,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employ- 
ees, the  purchase  o(  necessary  books  and  periodicala,  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
opentions,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies,  and  general  incidental 
expeoMH  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ninety-five  thousand  dollars.         ^    GiOOqIl' 
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For  some  years  past  the  want  of  Bufficient  a^xoinmodatiaiia  for  tfae  animals  at  the 
park  has  been  severely  felt.  Thie  need  seemed  during  tlie  past  t^ason  so  an^nt  that 
all  other  objects  not  imperatively  necesmry  for  the  maint«nance  of  the  (X>llection 
were  deferred,  and  the  availahle  resources  were  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
house  for  mammals. 

After  consultation  with  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted  a  eite  for  the  structDre  was  selected 
near  the  principal  animal  house,  in  the  eituation  shawn  iq  the  accompanying  plat 
(PI.  I).  It  was  decided  to  boild  it  of  stone,  nsing  the  same  gny  gneiss,  found  in  the 
region  of  Rock  Creek,  that  was  used  in  building  the  principal  house.  A  plan  of  the 
main  floor  of  the  structure  is  shown  herewith  (PI.  If).    Its  dimensions  are  as  follows: 


Inside. 

Fl.  fn 
HO    4 

l»    7 
«0    G 

OuUldF. 

",'", 

On  reference  to  the  accompanying  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the  o^ces  for  the  ani- 
mals are  arranged  so  as  to  be  accessible  from  both  front  and  rear.  Small  movable 
paseageways  will  connect  these  inner  cages  with  those  to  be  constructed  about  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  stretching  in  each  case  across  the  ser^-ice  paanage  in  the 
rear.  The  building  will  be  lighted  almost  wholly  by  skylights,  situated  over  the 
cages,  so  that  the  animals  are  in  full  light  while  the  public  is  in  comparative 
obscurity. 

A  contract  was  made  for  the  walls  of  this  building  February  5,  1904.  These  walls 
were  completed  June  15,  1904,  at  a  cost  of  16,573.  Other  contracts  have  been  made 
as  folio  war 

For  the  structural  ironwork J7, 662 

For  the  tile  roof ^ 4,4S5 

It  is  hoped  that  the  iron  work  will  be  completed  by  October  31,  1904,  and  the 
tiling  about  a  month  later. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  $46,000. 

PUUng  up  old  elephant  ktmte. — To  supply  temporarily  the  accommodations  so 
badly  needed  for  small  mammals,  the  bam  formerly  occupied  by  the  elephant  was 
repaired  and  fitted  up  for  this  class  of  animals.    It  furnishes  23cage8.    This  cost  $500. 

New  boiler  in  anUhjie  houte. — The  heating  boiler  in  the  antelope  house  was  one 
which  had  previously  sensed  for  some  years  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  building. 
At  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1902-3  it  was  found  to  be  so  badly  corroded  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  use'l.     A  new  vertical  boiler  was  put  in  at  a  cost  of  $250. 

New  inclogurefor  tmffaloet. — The  buffalo  paddocks  on  the  steep  northeastern  slope 
of  the  narrow  valley  of  Kock  Creek  were  not  sanitary.  As  a  herd  from  Menrs.  Cody 
and  Bailey  was  accepted  on  deposit,  it  was  niH^Ksary  to  construct  a  new  incloeure  on 
the  hill  near  tlie  Connecticut  Avenue  entrance.  This  was  fenced  with  the  jxieta  and 
woven-wire  fencing  from  the  old  paddocks,  the  cost  of  the  paddock  and  shelter  Iteing 
$.500. 

New  raccoon  tree. — The  large  tulip  poplar,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  raccoons 
for  a  number  of  years,  Bnally  died.  It  was  not  in  good  condition  when  the  park  wss 
established,  and  a  heavy  fill  of  earth  had  been  made  over  its  roots.  To  replace  this 
a  large  oak  was  moved  during  the  winter,  and  a  new  fence  was  built.    This  cost  $500. 

Btpmr  and  alteration  of  Adamn  Mill  roail. — The  portion  of  Adams  Milt  road  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  the  log  bridge  was  in  bad  shape  from  irregular  settling.    Doring 


Location  of  Animal  Quarters  in  the  National  Zoolooica..  Park. 

New  DUirijiDA]  biiU'ic  IndLcAte^t  in  toMd  black. 
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the  Bummer  of  1903  the  crown  was  reformed  and  a  new  sarface  dreasiDg  of  cmabed 
liaieetODe  vaa  put  on  at  a  eo«tof  $450.  (Thusectionof  road  is  etill  in  almost  perfect 
cooditioD,  a  good  example  of  the  eaee  with  which  a  comparatively  level  road  can  be 
b«pt  in  repair  is  against  one  on  a  steep  grade. ) 

This  road  was  also  widened  at  the  entrance  and  reshaped  to  conform  to  the  new 
lines  of  the  highway  approach  outside.     Cost,  $250. 

Repairittg  log  bridgr. — It  was  fonnd  that  the  floods  in  the  creek  had  cut  into  and 
DDdermined  the  north  abutment  of  this  bridge,  and  additional  concrete  was  pat  in 
lod  bced  with  stone  slabs.  The  trend  of  the  current  against  the  abutment  was  prc- 
m>t«d  for  the  future  by  removing  a  gravel  bank  and  burying  a  few  logs  in  the  edge 
oi  the  itream  to  turn  the  water  toward  the  center  and  prevent  scouring.    Cost,  $250. 

Waltr  mpply  from  the  mam  on  Connetticvl  avenue  aiaided. — The  water  supply  for 
theentirepark  had  been  furnished  byaft-inch  main,  laid  at  the  expense  of  the  park, 
down  Quarry  road  from  Columbia  road.  The  supply  in  thehigber  parts  of  the  park, 
oD  the  west  side,  was  not  satisfactory,  and  it  was  impoeeible  to  maintain  sufficient 
presore  Kben  water  was  being  used  in  the  lower  levels.  A  new  pipe  to  supply  the 
veMem  part  of  the  park  was  laid  from  the  main  on  Connecticat  avenne  extended, 
■la««tof$250. 

Baotciuri  /or  office. — Reference  bookg '  and  bookcases  for  the  BOperinteudent's 
office  were  purchased  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $200. 

S'olraoTihy  ruoettumt. — A  young  male  lion,  presented  to  the  President  by  King 
KeoeUk,  of  AbyeeiniB,  was  deposited  in  the  p«rk  by  the  President.  A  spotted  hyena, 
prMenled  by  X.  E.  Skinner,  special  envoy  to  King  Menelik.  Twelve  American  bison 
■ere  loaned  by  Me»rB.  Bailey  and  Cody.  One  phalanger  and  2  bridled  wallabies 
were  rccdved  from  Dr.  F.  W.  Coding,  United  States  consul  at  Newcastle,  New  South 
WiUs.  Four  coyotes  were  presented  by  Major  I^tcher,  acting  soperintendent,  Yel- 
la*8t0De  National  Rtrk.  Nine  wanderingtree  ducks  were  presented  by  Carl  Hagen- 
l*ck.    One  HinuUsyao  bear  was  received  from  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  in 

hirtha»n.—k  Kodiak  bear.  (This  species  is  the  largest  carnivorous  land  animal 
DOW  ioexistMice;  one  killed  at  English  Bay,  Kodiak  Island,  weighed  1,756  pounds.) 
In  this  eonnection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  male  of  Urau  dalli  gyat,  now  in 
the  park,  which  weighed  in  June,  iW&,  450  pounds,  had  attained  a  weight,  January 
IH,  1904,  of  625  pounds.  A  Mexican  mount^n  sheep.  A  pair  of  yearling  moose 
nhuined  in  Manitoba.  A  pair  of  jaguars.  A  male  Baclrian  camel,  procured  as  a 
mile  for  the  female  already  in  the  collection.  A  California  condor.  A  female  black 
bear,  from  the  Province  of  Quebec;  an  unusually  fine  specimen,  weighing  380  pounds. 

Bwrti.— Eight  wild  turkeys  hatched  in  the  park.  Brown  pelican,  sandhill  crane, 
*ad  (^nada  goose  also  nested,  and  the  emn  laid  two  f^gs. 

/nporlonl  liM»a. — Two  American  bison,  gastro-enteritis.  One  pair  moose.  One 
.American  antelope.  Mule  deer— 3  from  disease,  2  from  fright  by  buffalo,  1  female 
killed  by  a  male.  Two  jaguars — intense  catarrhal  inflammation  throughout  inlei^linal 
tnct;  virulent  colon  germs  found,  pathogenic  to  rabbits  and  guineapigs.  One  puma. 
Black  bear — poeumonla,  2;  gastro-enteritis  from  .4fcaru  traiafuga,  2.  One  grizzly 
l>car,  pKtro^nteritis  with  nephritis;  in  the  collection  since  June,  18S8.  One  sun 
(war,  from  gastro-enteritis.  One  Japanese  bear,  shock  from  rutting  clawH.  Four 
Arctic  foxes,  no  intestinal  worms  found;  tliey  were  found  in  subsequent  cases.  Two 
^inipean  flamingoes,  TVvpKfocnra  (a  nematode  worm  found  in  subse<iuent  ca::<es) 
prodncing  fatal  infUmmation  of  the  digestive  tract.  One  cassowary  from  serous 
pwianlitis. 

A  considerable  number  of  monkeys,  birds  (parrots,  etc.),  and  anakee  died  from 
'failts  of  overcrowding  or  tack  of  proper  quarters. 

The  pnst-morteni  examinations  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to 
*hwe  conrtesy  the  thanks  of  the  park  are  due.  .  .L.OOgIC 
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Exchange  wilh  New  Zealand  government. — The  New  Zealand  government  arranged, 
through  the  President,  to  obtain  elb  from  the  herd  in  the  National  Zoological  Park 
in  exchange  for  other  anioiala.  Ten  ellc  are  to  be  sent,  and  nil!  be  forwarded  in  the 
autumn  of  1904,  after  the  horns  are  hard  and  the  young  have  been  weaned. 

Beadjuttmenl  o/toun dories. — The  desirability  ot  having  the  park  bordered  by  high- 
ways along  the  eastern  and  western  sides  has  been  urged  at  variouBtimeB  and  brought 
to  the  attention  o[  .CongresB.  A  bill  for  the  eatabliahment  of  highways  adjacent  to 
the  park  was  submitted  by  the  CommisBloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the 
seeeion  of  1903-4,  and  passed  as  given  below; 

"AN  ACT  For  the  opening  o(  connectlnB  hfitliwgvs  on  Iht  sMl  and  vat  ildea  of  the  toohwjc*!  puk, 

Dletr^cl  of  Columbia. 

"Be  it  tnacUd  by  the  Senate,  and  Himte  of  RrnTefmtalivee  of  the  Vniied  Stateg  of  Amerioa 
in  Congreu  auemUed,  That  within  hIx  nioutliB  afttr  the  passage  of  this  ait  the  Com- 
miasioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  autborixed  and 
directed  to  institute  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columl>iB,  sitting  as  a 
district  court,  by  petition,  particularly  de^ribing  the  tand^  to  \>e  taken,  a  proceeding 
in  rem  to  condeum  the  land  that  may  be  nece>-aary  for  connecting  the  north  end  m 
Adams  Mill  road  in  Lanier  Heights  with  south  end  of  Park  road  in  Ingleflide  by  a 
highway  fifty  feet  wide  alonn  or  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  roological  park, 
also  for  connecting  Cathedral  avenue  with  Klingle  road  by  a  highway  fifty  feet  wide 
along  or  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  zoological  park,  all  in  accordance  with 
plans  on  file  in  the  officeof  the  EngineerCommiaeioner,  District  of  Columbia."  Public 
act,  April  28,  1004. 

The  estimates  for  the  park  for  the  year  1904-6,  as  submitted  to  Congress,  contained 
the  following  item: 

"Readjustment  of  boundaries,  National  Zoological  Park:  Acquirement  of  the 
tract  of  land  lying  between  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  the  National  Zoologii'al 
Park  and  the  new  highway  to  be  established  by  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
Adams  Mill  road  toKenesawavenue,  and  also  of  the  tract  Iving  between  the  present 
western  boundary  of  said  park  and  the  new  highway  to  be  estabUiiheii  bv  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  Cathedral  avenue  to  Klingle  road,  sixty  thousand  dollare; 
and  said  land,  when  acquired,  to  become  a  part  of  the  National  Zoological  Park." 

Congress  took  no  action  upon  this  estimate. 

Exhibit  at  Louitiana  Purchoie  Ej.-po»ili/)n.—ln  view  of  the  importance  of  bringing 
before  the  general  public  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  park  it  was  thought  proper  to 
prepare  an  exhibit  of  some  extent  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  This 
consisted  of  a  display  of  living  birds  confined  in  a  fiying  cage  occupying  a  ground 
space  of  84  by  228  feet,  and  from  50  to  55  feet  in  height.  It  was  constructed  by  the 
St.  Paul  Foundry  Company,  according  to  plans  prepare*!  by  the  Supen-ising  Architect 
of  the  Treasury  Department  after  preliminary  sketches  furnished  by  the  park.  The 
cost  of  the  cage  was  about  $15,000.  Its  frame  consists  of  light  steel  arches,  covered 
by  a  wire  netting  with  three-fourtha-inch  meeh.  A  longitudinal  partition  divides 
the  cage  into  two  parts,  and  a  passage  for  the  public  14  feet  wide  eitenda  from  end 

One  side  is  occupied  mainly  by  marsh  and  water  birdsand  has  two  swimming  pools, 
eaclt  from  60  to  60  feet  long.  The  other  side  is  occupied  mainly  by  song  birds  and 
small  species  noted  for  bright  plumage,  and  has  two  smaller  pools  with  a  streamlet 
of  water  trickling  from  one  to  the  other,  a  liistance  of  90  feet,  through  a  series  of 
small,  shallow  basins  that  aSord  drinking  and  bathing  places  for  the  little  bitda. 
This  side  includes  several  mode  rate -si  zed  growing  trees  which  were  left  in  their 
natural  situation.  Besides  theae,  many  small  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  and  the 
surface  was  sodded.  The  cage  was  located  in  a  natural  grove  of  trees  not  far  from 
the  Government  building  in  the  exposition  grounds.  All  ground  improvements, 
including  water  supply,  etc.,  were  furnished  by  the  exposition  company  at  its  own 
expense. 

The  cost  oE  stocking  and  mtuntaining  the  cage  was  defrayed  from  the  Government 
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eibibit  fund.  Birds  were  purchased  from  dealers  and  collector,  but,  aa  it  was 
deeinble  to  have  as  many  as  poesible  already  accustomed  to  such  confinement,  a 
coiuiderable  Dumber  were  supplied  from  the  stock  in  the  National  Zoological  Park. 
A  head  keeper  and  one  underkeeper  wete  employed  during  the  month  of  May  and 
mother  underkeeper  during  June. 

It  is  expected  that  at  the  cloee  of  the  exposition  the  cage  will  be  brought  to  Wash- 
ington and  oltimately  erected  in  the  Nationtd  Zoological  Park. 

Ammalt  in  NatUmai  Zooiogical  Park  June  SO,  1904. 


Serllt  Amrrinai  tpteia. 

Ainerlcui  bison  {Bimn  ameriamuM) 

Heiictn  moanlaln  sheep  {Orii  ntcd- 

PriHif-boniaD  lelope  ( .1  ntUocapra  amtr- 

VliginU  deer  {Odocoitaa  vtrginianat) . 
Colum  bU  bUck  -lall  ed  deer  ( Odotoileui 

^BitittHOdotoOntlimimiai 

inericiD  elk  ( Omw  taiuulmtU) 

SewloundUnd  caribou  ( Bangi/er  terrm- 

MoMIJImamertoiniu) 

QjlluBd  pec«r7  ( Tbyiun  ajigviatum) . 

Coapr  { Fdit  anuolor) 

OngDQ  cougm  {fttu  caaeolor  orc^Dn- 

OcelDt  (ftiii  parrfoMi) 

Ctcomltlcml  {FtiiicacomiUi) 

BtrlfDX  (X»iKrV"«) 

SfMled  Ifni  (Lrnzru/ui  moailattu) .. 
Florida  Irnx  {Lipix  nj/ut  JUtridanut)  ._ 

OuudklfDi  {Lynz  canadnuU) 

Dnj  mdU  (Ontojrrbfu) 

Bbcknolf  (OMuprfKU) 

CojiM  l,CamUtatnM) 

Co|oli  (Owb/nufnjr) 

Bed  loi  ( [-.(pa/ijinu) 

Cimfox  (Vklpa/k^FM) 

AnUclOiX  {Vaipa lagopoM) 

Swltttoi  {Viapc»vdaa\ 

Gnj  loi  ( Ctittym  tinrreioroenlau] . . . 
Nonh  Aswrtcsn  oiler  (tiifra  Audfon' 

nib«(jriuteiapflHKuni) 

AmerlciD  taadset  ( Ttuidea  laxut) 

KlnktjoulIbfMaiiHlfnifnitiiJ) 

ImerlckD  diet  at  {Ba—arUcat  lUtu- 

1^ 

a«eooii  iProeronlotor) 

Black  bar  ( tVnu  onmcanM) 

Gitelybear([¥nij*orT«U(i) 

TakolatbeatflfrntdaJIQ 


M«HHA  u— conUn  aed , 
North  Amtrican  tpeeit*—C0Dtiaae6 

AlaikA  Peoioaula  brown  bear  |  L'ri 
daUiffifaM)  

Kodlak  bear  <  Vfiui  miOdtiulortl). . . 


Steller'iiealian  fEumetoplatiltUeri).. 

HartnrKal  (Phota  vUtMna) 

Common  pocket  gopher  {Oeomy 

Calilonila  pocket  gopher  {Tliomomf/i 

Hour) 

American  beaver  ( Ctulor  canadrm 
BuCla.conga  {Qipromiii  pOorvla) . 

Woodehuck  (ArcU/mu*  momu) 

8oulhetii  foi  squirrel  (Sciunu  nig 
Weitem  fox  Kiuirrel  (Scjunu  tudoeici- 


Grayaqoiitel  (Sriunia  nirDfinmtlt) .. 
Black  aqnlrrel  (Stianit  caTolinemli) . 
HouDtain  chipmunk  ( Tbniiaitprriaiii 
fieecher'a  ground  squirrel (£pennopAJ. 

tut  grammuna  btechej/i) 

Antelope  chipmunk  li^wnRoitAflutlm- 


Heilcan  grou  nd  sq  ulrrel  (Spfl-mopA  Uut 
ILrp'^c 


Nonhem  varrlng  lii 
Opoimun  {tudelplij/i  marnipialit) .. 
DOTnaticaUd  and  Sortign  ipecUt. 
Diana  monkey  {Otrct>i>UliaiinSiana 
aieenmonkeT(  OermpWiteui  callilie/i  at ) 
Soot  y  mangabey  ( Oercoednujiiiigitio 
Bonnet  moakey  {Uacacut  tinina) . 
Macaque  monkey  {Macaaatymimolguf) 
Pig-tailed  monkey  (Xaa 


.1  ri/triotui) . 


Japanese  monkey  (Ifaca 
Black  ape  ( Cifnopfltc' 

Yellow  baboon  (Papio  babuin} ._;.| 
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Animalg  in  National  Zoological  Park  June  SO,  1904 — Continued. 


Nune.                         1  Number. 

Nunc, 

Number. 

1  Duncan  Island  (ortotoe  ( Tiitado  rphip- 

Aineriam  while   pelican    (fttojosw 
European    wblLe   pelican    [petetanut  j 

1 

Herring gulMLarujar^^nMfiu) j 

American  herrlni  gull  (£anu  argn-  , 


Cbuckawalla  (&» 
I   Homed  lltant  (/Vtrynonmaoinitifun) 
I   GreatBulnbonied  linrd  (.India p(a- 

j  ■      lyrhita) 

Aualnllan  hooded  lizard 

Gila  monster  (i/«todfrnuiRup(duin>.- 
>,  Diamond   lallletulake  (Crolatat  ada- 


Alligator  (AUlffOtor  miMidrippfrntCa) .. 
Rougb-cyed  calmau  (Cliinian  tctenijul 
American  crocodile  [Crocodilui  ameri- 

Painted  turtle  (CArvunnytfiicla) 

Ifueli  turtle  (Aromoch^yt  odorata) 

Mud  turtle  (CiwHUrnum  penntyltatii- 


Terrapin  [Piaulaaynp.) 

Qopher  turtle  {Xerabalafolspheraxu). 

Box  tortoise  {CUMdo tarolitui) 

Three-toed  box  (orlolie  ( CUtadalrlm 

Painted  boi  tortoise  {Ciilado oniatai . 


Prairie   rattlesnake  {Cntalta  nnjltt- 

CaUlorDU  rattleaoake  ( (VoWiu  ItKifer) . 
Copperhead  iAKeiMtadim  etmtoririx) . , . 
Water  moccasin  ( Anrigtrodm  pixivon^) 

Indian  python  I  Python  nutluna) 

Cuban  tree  boa  (Eplcraletaagati/er).. 

Common  boa  [Boa  eiHittrldor) 

Anaconda  (Euvreletmurlniu) 

Bull  snake  {Ptli/ophlt  layi  tayi) 

Ploe  snake  (i'ilvapJIia  mtlaaoltucutj . . 
Black  make  (Bateanium  comlrieror} . . 

King  snake  lOpAOoliu  getaiiu) 

Milk  snake  (Oieeota  doOala  triangulaj 

GaiXer  ttMke  (Euttmia  itrtaHa] 

Water  aoake  (Kalrix  lipedoH) 

Gopher  ■nBke(Spaal««>rafic(iup<rii). 


Animali  prttmled  during  thefitcal  year  ending  June  SO,  1904. 


Green  monker  .. 


Macaque  monkey . . 


Weeper  capucbin . 


Baylyni 

Spotted  hyena... 


Miss  Justine  IngeiKill,  New  Haven,  Conn . . 
Crew  of  U.S.  8.  Mayflower 

Ingersolt,  New  Haven.  Conn.. 

liflord  Bamey,  Washington,  D 
Washington,  D.  C 


s,  Albert 


jer,  United  States  consul,  Haracaibo,Veneiuela. 


special  envoy  to  King  Menellk  of  Abyssinia . 


Washington,  D.C... 


R.P.Stlnii 
Cbss.  W.  E 
A.  B.  Claxtnn. 
Harry  A.  Pond,  Fayi 

J,  W.  Union,  Richmond,  Va 

J.  L.  Jasper,  Washington,  D.C 

Hn.  Thomas  Bushby,  Takoma  Park,  Md 

E.H.Piumacher.  United  Stales  consul,  MaracBt bo, 

O.  W.  Underwood,  Richmond,  Va 

Jooeph  Sandeii,  Waahlngton,  D.  C 
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Aimnatt  praenttd  dming  the  fi*eal  year  ending  June  30,  190i — Continued. 


Ju.  Hold ciort,  llBTfleld,  Mich 

Cliu.  W.  Slewut.  Waabinglon,  D.  C 

J.  S.  DoDcldnon,  WuhlDgUm.  D.  C 

HinUaTTB,  TbaTcr.  HoiudDOck.  N.  H 

J.  W.  Ollnr.  Newport.  Ark 

Hn.  C.  E.  FeignaoD.  Wuhlngtoa.  D.  C 

Ju.  PallerUm.  Red  Lodge.  Hodt 

CapLC,  F.  Shoemaker,  WubingtoD,  D.  O 

Dr.  E.  F.Bmllh.  WMhlncton,  D.  C 

Hn.W.M.  Black,  WMhlnglon.D.C 

Honce  W]rlie,  WaihliiKtoii,  D.  C 

H.  W.  Check,  Wubiogton,  D.  C 

J.  P.  UcKallow,  Chev;  Chue.  Hd 

Wm.  Beuchert.Waihliigton,  D.  C 

C.  E.  Hallorr.  Buffalo  Crater,  lom 

Setgeant  Carroll.  Waihlngton.  D.  C 

Donor  unknown 

Geo.  R,  Noberly,  Frederick.  Md 

ThePrerfdent 

E.  Whitney,  Waahlngton,  D.  C 

E.  H.PIumw her.  United  States c(innil,HBra«< bo.  Veneniela. 


jnburg.  Germany  .. 


Marac&lbo,  Venezuela . 


C.  E.  Uallory.  Bufl 
Carl  Eagenbeck,  E 
A.  M.  Mcholion,  Orlando,  Fla. . 

D.  Dlggona,  WublnstOD,  D,  C. 
J.  Rocbon.  WaiblDxton,  D.  C . . . 
E.B.PIuniacher,U 

Otto  HoUein.  Uellen,  Aril 

R.  H.  Fattand  Ha}.  D.  B.  Johnson,  Washington.  D.  C 

MlM  Ethel  RooMTelt 

J,  B.  Dehlgren.  Hancock.  Md 

Jan.  Fnllerlon.  Bed  Lodge,  Uont 

Prof.  Hubert  Lyman  Claik,  Ollret.  HIch 

J.  B.  Dahlgren,  Hancock.  Md 

James  Pnllerton.  Red  Lodge,  Hont 

E.  T.  Carrlco.  eUthloD.  Ky 

Dr.  L.  8I«Jneger,  Wa«hlngt4>n.  D.  C 

Prof.  Habert  Lyman  Oark.  Oil  yet.  Mich 

J.  Y.  Detwller,  New  Smyrna,  n> 

E.  T.  Carrlco,  Stlthlon,Ky ,.., 


i.P.Seal,I>e]alr,N.J.. 


^TdmakonbandJnljrl.lMB l.CTO 

*»ce«lotu  doring  the  year 170 

Totri l.<70 

twdnci  Ion  (by  eicbange,  death,  and  letninlng  of  anlmali) |  KS 

Onhand  Juneao.  IBM I  1.111 

Beepectful);  submitted.  - 

Frank  Baker,  Superinlttiderd. 
Mr.  8.  P,  Lanolbt, 

SecrtUwy  of  tilt  SmUvoiaan  JtuttfutuiR.  ij„,i/^iii,  OoOqIc 


Sir:  The  kinds  anil  &mouiiU  of  Observatory  property  are  appruxinuLtelyaefallown: 

Bnildingg $6, 300 

Apparatus 41 ,  400 

'  Library  and  recorde 6, 800 

Total 54,S00 

During  the  pant  year  the  acquisitiona  o(  property  have  been  as  follows: 

(a)  Apparalui. — AHtronomical  and  physical  apparatus  has  been  purchneeii  at  an 
expenditure  of  (4,500.  The  moet  important  pieces  comprise  a  new  Bpectroholometrii* 
outfit,  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  jfreat  solar  im^^  of  the  140-foot  focus  horitiiii- 
tal  telescope,  and  also  for  a  proposed  expe<lition  to  some  elevated  station  for  the 
determination  of  the  solar  constant.  Of  the  sum  expended  for  apparatus,  (2,430  wax 
chargeable  to  the  appropriations  of  1901-2  and  1902-3.  Shelters  for  the  great  hori- 
zontal telescope  and  apparatus  for  the  research  on  the  solar  constant  have  been 
onleted,  at  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $1,230.  A  ground  plan  of  the  Observatory 
enclosure,  including  the  new  shelters,  is  shown  in  Plate  V. 

(b)  Library  and  remrde.—The  usual  periodicals  have  been  continued,  and  a  few 
books  of  reference  purchased.  Three  new  cases  have  been  procured  for  stora^  o( 
books  and  periodicals.    The  total  expenditure  for  these  purposes  is  (340. 

•  The  Observatory  buildings  have  been  repainted  at  a  cost  of  $195,    No  loeeee  of 
property  worthy  of  note  have  occurred  during  the  year. 


e  the  work  may  be  classified  as  foliowe: 

1.  Publications  and  miscellaneous  mattere. 

2.  Improvements  of  apparatus. 

3.  Investigations. 

1.  Puhtkaium*  and  miKellaneout  maOtrt. 

Edipae  report. — The  report  of  the  solar  eclipse  expedition  to  Wadesboro,  N.  C,  <rf 
May,  1900,  referred  to  in  my  last  year's  report,  has  been  distributed,  and  has  been 
favorably  noticed  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

St.  Louie  Expoiiiion. — .\  far  more  elaborate  exhibition  of  the  Observatory  work 
than  usual  haa  been  prepared  and  installed  for  the  St.  Louis  Eipoeition  under  your 
instructions.  The  great  coelostat,  mentioned  in  my  last  year's  report,  is  arranged  to 
throw  a  beam  of  sunlight  into  a  darkened  portion  of  the  room  occupied  by  the 
Obeervatory  exhibit,  where  a  solar  image  about  a  yard  in  diameter  is  thrown  up  by 
a  6-inch  telescope,  and  the  solar  spectrum  is  formed  upon  the  walls  of  the  room  by  a 
large  concave  grating. 

u,y,i,a.l,>C.OOglC 
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A  displkf  of  tronap«renci«e  showing  apparfttus,  buildiufcs,  and  renilta  of  obeerva- 
tioD  in  a  proDua«-nt  object  to  visitors  as  they  enter  the  room,  and  thence  they  pass 
Ihrongfa  the  darkened  chamber  above  mentioned  and  f^t  a  view  of  the  mlar  epec- 
tnmi  aod  of  Huch  mn  spots  as  are  vimble.  Ae  they  leave  the  darkened  chamber  they 
i-ume  opon  a  group  of  bolometric  apparatiui  io  actual  operation  and  seiwitive  enough 
lo  give  100  or  more  scale  divieions  deflection  vben  the  visitnr  holds  hia  hand  in 
front  of  the  bolometer.  Charts  and  reports  illustrative  of  the  work  of  the  Obeerva- 
Uay  are  fonnd  upon  the  walls.  A  la:^  number  of  copies  of  a  pamphlet  descriptive 
of  the  Observatory  and  its  stndies  have  beea  [reely  distributed. 

2.  Trnproremfriti  of  apporaiu». 

Bolmnrter. — The  bolometer  and  its  adjuncts  had  reached  so  high  a  state  o(  perfec- 
tion, h  described  in  my  last  year's  r«port,  that  further  improvement  could  hardly  be 
expected,  but  in  order  to  make  it  practicable  to  set  up  so  sensitive  an  instrument  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  leave  it  without  expert  attention  fur  months,  it  was  felt 
desirable  to  combine  in  compact  form  Xhe  moat  approved  methods  of  construction, 
bsring  Bpecial  reference  to  nmplicity  of  manipulation,  so  that  the  instrument  could 
b«  nlely  left  in  unskilled  bands.  Accordinttly  the  bolometric  apparatus,  shown  in 
Pltte  VI,  was  designed  at  the  Observatory  and  constructed  in  the  Observatory  shop. 

As  in  the  form  shown  in  Plate  XII  A  of  Volume  I  of  the  AnnalB  of  the  Aatro- 
phydcal  Oboervatory,  all  the  adjuncts  to  the  bolometer,  excepting  the  battery  and 
^vaoomeler,  are  combined  in  a  single  case,  adjusted  mechanically  from  outside,  but 
in  this  new  form  the  adjusting  slide  wires  are  straight,  instead  of  spiral,  and  no 
irlMoping  mechanism  is  required,  so  that  the  construction  is  much  simplified  and  can 
Wdly  get  out  of  order.  At  the  same  time  five  slide  wires  are  provided  of  differing 
■^mrilireness  of  adjustment,  so  that  by  merely  turning  cranks  on  the  outside  of  the 
ixse  any  adjustment  from  j^g  to  YUVgisnTia  iu  the  relative  resistances  ot  the  balancing 
•nnsof  the  bolometric  circuit  can  be  eamly  effected.  It  is  a  principal  advant^e  of 
this  arrangement  that  all  the  electrical  circuit  is  in.  such  compact  quarters  that 
rluuigeeoftempierature  affect  all  parts  almost  alike.  These  have  been  the  great  causes 
li  ditrtarbance  of  the  deflections  of  the  needle  in  the  past,  and  the  great  obstacle  to 
In  aalomatic  registry.  Their  bad  eflects  are  so  nearly  eliminated  now  that  apart 
Iron  the  occasional  need  of  a  uniformity  In  the  temperature  of  the  prism,  the 
«liborate  BTrangements  for  keeping  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  observing  room  are 
DO  lunger  needed.  No  difficulty  from  drift  or  any  disorder  has  ever  been  exf«rienced 
■ith  this  adjunct  to  the  bolometric  apparatus,  and  it  is  so  much  superior  to  any 
tartier  form  that  a  duplicate  piece  has  since  been  constructed  for  use  in  a  research 
Ml  the  radiation  of  the  stars.  Both  were  made  at  the  Observatory  shop  and  worked 
pnfectly  from  the  very  first  trial,  and  they  reflect  great  credit  on  Hr.  Kramer,  the 
iutrament  maker. 

Pyrhdhmeter. — Belerence  was  made  in  last  year's  report  to  the  new  form  of  absolute 
pjrhdiometer  then  being  developed,  consisting  of  a  hollow  chamber  or  "absolutely 
bUck  body"  in  which  the  radiation  is  absorbed  and  from  which  the  heat  is  continu- 
ously removed  by  a  liquid  drculadog  about  the  walls  of  the  chamber.  This  inetru- 
meat  has  been  tried  so  successfully  in  an  experimental  form  that  steps  are  now  being 
taktn  to  provide  one  for  continuous  automatic  registration  of  the  rate  of  solar  radia- 
tioQ.  Its  principal  advantage  as  an  absolute  instrument  depends  on  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  demonstrated  that  its  indications  are  correct,  lor  if  a  known  quantity  of  heat 
»  nipplied  electrically  to  a  coil  within  the  chamber,  this  heat  will  reach  the  walls  by 
amvcction  and  radiation,  and  being  then  removed  by  the  flowing  liquid  its  amount 
■nay  be  measured  and  compared  with  the  known  heating  actually  produced  in  the 
toil.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  heat  of  solar  rays,  absorbed  almost  whotlj'  upon  the 
■all  of  the  chamber  as  they  fall  upon  it,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  accurately  meas- 
ani  than  the  heat  of  the  coil,  which  most  first  be  chiefly  communicated  to  the  air 
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aad  tbence  to  th«  wall  of  the  clumber  br  oxiTectkm.    Accordinglr,  if  the  n 
beating  from  the  coil  agrees  clutely  with  the  known  healing  a|>i  Jed  to  the  coil, 
mnrb  more  cltKelp  will  the  meaenred  healing  from  the  roJar  tayn  ivpRBMit  Ibe  actual 
lale  of  eolar  ladiadon. 

Repealed  trials  have  allowed  that  the  tiew  form  of  pvrbelioiDeter  is  capable  of 
accnrele  meamremeiit  of  the  heating  of  the  cml,  so  that  coitfidence  is  felt  in  its  mean 
oree  of  the  moie  advaDtageoofty  a(^li«l  solar  radiatiofi.  Prelimioary  comparisoBS 
with  the  new  ioRrament  eeem  to  indicate  tbat  the  mercarr  pvrheliometer  hereto- 
fore tifed  as  a  standard  at  this  Obeervalory  reads  eomewhal  too  high. 

Horiiantni  lefeteope. — Teets  have  been  roadeto  determine  how  complMelT  the  defects 
of  bad  seeing  are  removed  by  choming  the  air  colamn  in  the  great  horiaontal  tele- 
scope, aotording  to  the  plan  initiated  by  yon  and  mentioned  in  my  last  jear't  report. 
It  has  been  foand  that  thoogfa  the  choming  ia  of  great  adraotage,  and  g«>erally  iadie- 
pensable  to  any  work  whatever  on  the  solar  ima^,  yet  tbe  definitioD  of  an  artiSciAl 
i4ar,  whose  beam  travels  twice  Ifaroogb  the  wbcde  tnbe,  is  Ear  from  perfect  even  iritb 
chnming.  Much  of  the  dietnrbed  seeing  is  foand  to  be  caoeed  by  tbe  beatii^  irf  the 
poorly  protected  tnbe  in  the  fan,  and  a  ventilated  canns  tent  has  been  ordered  to 
screen  the  tnbe  tbnmnghly.  Plans  are  also  formed  for  making  additional  tests  on 
other  mt-tho<lti  of  churning  the  air  in  tbe  tnbe.  Recalling  the  more  perfect  results 
secored  in  experiments  on  a  smaller  K^e  in  1902,  and  the  evident  impravement  of 
definition  obtained  in  the  prepent  lai^  tube  with  the  chnming  device  now  installed, 
no  doubt  is  felt  that  bad  seeing  within  the  tnbe  itself  may  at  length  be  wholly 
removed. 

A  second  serions  defect  in  definition  was  found  to  be  caosed  by  warping  of  tbe 
large  plane  mirrors  of  the  coeloetat,  one  of  which  is  inclined  forward  and  was  at  firat 
supported  by  a  ring  in  front,  while  the  other  mirror,  made  originally  for  mncfa  less 
severe  work,  was  loo  thin  to  keep  flat  with  an  ordinary  system  of  sapport.  Both 
mirrors  have  been  almort  entirely  rand  of  these  defects  by  the  introduction  of  tbe 
Riichey  supporting  syrtem  composed  of  numerous  balanced  plates."  For  the  mirror 
which  is  inclined  forward,  Mr.  Ritchey's  original  design  bad  to  beaomewbat  modi- 
fied because  the  mirror  must  be  stack  to  the  plates  instead  of  resting  on  tbein  by  its 
weight  as  in  mirrors  sapported  face  up.  We  have  heretofore  employed  here  gTouDd 
brass  plates  to  which  the  mirror  is  stock  with  rubber  cement,  hot  it  would  probnMy 
be  better  to  make  the  plates  slightly  concave  and  connect  them  by  flexible  tubee  to 
a  large  reservoir  from  which  tbe  air  is  partially  exhausted,  so  that  tbe  mirror  woaM 
be  held  to  the  plates  by  suctiou.  Bat  even  as  we  have  used  it,  the  Ritobey  nyittj-m 
has  wODilerfully  improved  the  definition  secured  on  tbe  solar  image.  AH  the  wort 
on  these  support  pysteme  was  done  in  tbe  Observatory  shop. 

A  third  serious  defect  in  the  definition  of  the  horicontal  telescope  is  dne  to  tbe 
tremor  of  tbe  mirrora  continually  kept  op  by  the  city  traffic,  notwitbstaudii^  tbe 
costly  and  maivive  piers  on  which  the  apparatus  re^.  Very  great  improvement  in 
Bteadineffl  has  come  from  placing  l)-inch  rubber  blocks  onder  tbe  coeloetat  and 
onder  the  concave  mirrors. 

Before  the  improvements  noted,  the  solar  focal  image,  40  cm.  in  diameter,  watt  an 
ill-defined  circle  at  a  foi'al  distance  varying  often  10  feet  doring  a  ringle  day,  and  iritfa 
the  sideH  at  different  focal  diflances  from  the  top  and  liottom.  Now  the  imase  m 
pretty  sharply  defined,  cnmef  to  focus  on  all  sides  in  the  same  plane,  and  stays  within 
less  than  a  foot  of  the  same  focus  all  day;  while  its  wanderings  rarely  reach  morfa 
over  a  millimeter  in  amptitu'le.  It  Is  now  possiblp  to  obseri'e  the  absorption  in  the 
solar  envelope  witfa  accuracy  at  within  1  or  2  per  cent  of  the  radios  from  the  son's 
limb.  But  further  i m prove nicni."  of  the  horizontal  telescope  are  in  progre^,  notably 
the  provision  of  well-protf^teil  phellers  over  the  coelostat,  the  concave  mirror,  and 
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the  presence  of  the  oeeane,  would  prevent  eo  great  a  change  of  temperature  fts  this 
resulting  from  a  temporary  diminution  of  solar  radiation  of  only  *  few  months'  dura- 
tion. The  observed  fall  of  about  2°. 5  C.  in  the  jnean  temperature  of  the  land  areas 
of  the  North  Temperature  Zone  during  Apri't  1903,  seems  to  be  therefore  in  ftood 
aceord  with  the  observations  of  rolar  mdiation. 

Owing  to  the  uncommon  eloudineee  of  the  first  six  monthe  of  19M  few  ineaauree  of 
the  "solar  constant"  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  series  of  1903  have  been 
obtained,  but  taking  the  best  of  the  measures  it  appeara  that  high  values  of  solar 
radiation  in  February,  1904,  and  lower  ones  in  the  Hufasequent  montfas  are  indicate<l, 
Bs  shown  in  Table  2,  given  below.  This  appears  to  be  in  general  accord  with  tbe 
mean  temperatures  observed  over  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  except  that  it  seems 
probable  that  the  solar  radiation  was  high  in  January  as  well  as  February,  but  the 
lack  of  good  observing  weather  prevented  our  reci^nition  of  it 

FoTtca^  of  tempemlure. — If  subsequent  research  shall  confirm  these  indicatiuns 
of  a  genera]  parallelism  between  measures  of  solar  radiation  and  terrestrial  temper- 
atures, we  are  now  entering  upon  a  new  field  of  climate  forecasting.  But  if  such  fore- 
casts had  lo  depend  on  measures  of  the  solar  radiation  out«de  our  atmosphere  tbe 
obeen'ing  station  should  be  removed  from  Washington  to  a  more  favorable  situation, 
for  the  experience  of  the  last  ttoo  years  has  ehown  that  hardly  a  score  of  days  in  a 
year  are  uniformly  clear  enough  to  allow  even  relatively  good  "solar  constant" 
values  to  be  obtained,  and  these  good  days  are  very  unevenly  distributed.  Fortu- 
nately, the  distinct  work  which  you  have  planned  on  tbe  absorption  of  the  sol&r 
envelope,  already  mentione<l,  seems  to  promise  a  far  eatiier  method  of  forecastini;, 
which  requires  much  less  of  constancy  in  the  atmospheric  conditions.  Owing  to  the 
preliminary  nature  of  the  installation  of  the  great  horizontal  telescope  as  thus  br 
used,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  great  coelostat  has  been  sent  to  the  expoeition  at  St. 
Louis,  only  the  single  instance  above  mentioned  of  a  comparison  of  the  radiation 
outside  our  atmosphere  with  solar  absorption  has  yet  been  made;  but  if  future  work 
shall  confirm  the  general  agreement  between  the  indications  afiorded  by  the  rtudy 
of  the  absorption  of  the  solar  envelope  and  thoee  afforded  by  the  measures  of  total 
solar  radiation,  the  significance  of  the  result  will  be  very  great,  for  the  bolometric 
investigation  of  tbe  solar  image  can  be  made  at  any  time  when  the  sun  shines  clear 
for  five  minules,  by  a  method  practically  independent  of  the  disturbances  of  our 
own  atmosphere,  whereas  the  measures  of  total  radiation  require  three  hours  of 
unvarying  transparency  of  the  air.  Accordingly  the  former  measurements  may  he 
made  almost  daily,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  of  great  service  in  temperature 
forecasts. 

The  effects  of  changes  of  the  transparency  of  our  own  atmosphere  are,  perhaps,  of 
equal  importance  in  temperature  forecasts,  and  the  recognition  of  these  of  cotirse 
depends  on  such  spectro-holometric  measures  as  are  involved  in  determinations  of 
the  "solar  constant."  Referring  to  my  last  year's  report,  it  wi!l  be  remembered 
that  the  earlier  months  of  1903  were  found  distinguished  by  more  than  the  averse 
absorption  of  light  in  our  atmosphere.  In  September,  1903,  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  transparency,  so  that  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  the  clearness  was 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  1901-2.  Of  course  as  these  studies  are  made  only  at  Wash- 
ington no  general  conclusions  as  to  the  transparency  of  the  air  at  other  stations  can 
safely  be  drawn.  But  if  the  clearing  above  mentioned  was  general  it  might  perhaps 
explain  the  upward  tendency  during  the  last  months  of  X903  of  the  curve  of  avera^ 
temperatures  shown  in  Plate  VII. 

I  venture  to  think  the  importance  of  studies  of  atmospheric  absorption  at  other 
sUtions  would  warrant  observers  elsewhere  in  taking  up  the  spectro-holometric  work 
involved  in  measures  of  the  "solar  constant."  Measures  of  the  absorption  of  thp 
solar  envelope,  on  theother  hand,  which  require  the  provisionof  a  great  solar  image, 
would  not  necessarily  be  duplicated  eleewhere.  ,^^     CiOOqIc 
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RESULTS  J 


Releniog  fo  my  report  of  la«t  year  and  to  your  recent  publication  ^  on  "A  possible 
vtrialion  of  M>Iar  radiation"  for  farther  information,  the  foltowlDgthree  tables  sum- 
Diariie  the  detailed  results  of  the  work  already  broadly  discuaeed.  Tables  1  and  2 
are  given  in  continuation  of  similar  tables  in  last  year's  report,  and  perhaps  it  needs 
onJyto  remark  concerning  them  that  the  firstsix  months  of  1904  have  proved  uncom- 
monly unfavoiable  to  such  studies  as  are  here  set  forth,  by  reason  of  unusual  cloudi- 
ttem.  Oiring  to  the  bad  atmospheric  conditions  there  have  been  no  days  when 
remits  w  satisfactory  as  many  of  tboee  of  1903  have  been  secured,  and  only  two  days' 
vork  of  1904,  February  11  and  May  28,  are  regarded  here  as  worthy  of  much  confi- 
dence. Takine  the  whole  series  together  and  comparing  with  the  reinilts  of  1902-3, 
it  appears  probable,  however,  that  excepting  during  the  month  of  February,  the  solar 
ndiaiion  thus  far  in  1904  has  been  below  the  normal,  although  not  bo  low  as  during 
thelstler  half  of  1903.  The  atmospheric  transmission  of  1903-1  seems  to  begenerally 
below  that  of  1902. 


Tabu  I. — Coeffieienit  of  atnto^luric  trantmimon/or  radiaHonfrcmztnithn 
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Tablb  2. —  Valvri  oflbr  nolar  tmalnnt  of  radiation  oulndf  the  enrlh't  nlmmjihi-n' 


D«te. 

CbarecterofllM. 

ISO. 

- 

December  m 

I>M. 

.            11 

AprlH 

Indinerent 

M«iM 

di. 

Mean  tfitue  of  (Nrecf  almofplierie  trantmittion. — SJnre  Table  2  was  prepared,  which 
wae  done  without  any  reference  to  the  fluhject  of  the  preaent  parat^ph,  at  your 
request  the  numbers  in  the  fifth  column  have  been  corrected  to  represent  the  solar 
radJRtion  at  the  earth's  aurfai-e  for  zenith  eun,  and  tbow  in  tlie  sixth  column  to 
actual  rather  than  mean  solar  distance.  The  ratio  of  the  amount  of  heat  which 
reaches  the  earth's  surface  for  zenith  sun  to  that  outside  the  atmosphere  is  then 
obtained  by  dividing  the  former  values  by  the  latter,  and  the  mean  result  is  68  per 
cent;  whence  the  averajre  absorption  in  our  atmosphere  is  found  to  be  32  per  cent, 
which  is  the  amount  by  which  the  sun's  radiation  is  diminished  in  a  vertical  trani^ 
mission  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  this  connection  attention  may  1>e  invited  ti> 
a  pajwr  published  by  you  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  as  long  since  as  Seji- 
tember,  1884,  in  which  you  have  stated  that  observations  made  up  to  that  time  by 
the  best  authorities  gave  a  value  of  absorption  for  the  zenith  sun  of  about  20  per  cent, 
and  that  owing  chielly  to  the  neglect  of  selective  absorption,  this  nearly  unanimous 
value  is  nevertheless  far  inferior  to  the  truth.  The  value  just  deduced  from  selective 
absorption  methods  may  be  consided  as  a  confirmation  of  your  then  statement. 

You  have  elsewhere  stated  that  the  solar  constant  values  obtained  from  high  and 
low  sun  measures  at  a  low  altitude  station  are  likely  to  be  below  rather  than  aliove 
the  truth,  and  it  may  at  least  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  direct  reflection  of 
radiation  in  passing  from  outer  space  into  our  atmosphere,  differing  as  it  does  from 
space  in  its  optical  density,  and  that  a  portion  of  radiation  is  here  lost  which  can  not 
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d  at  any  single  station  high  or  low.  Accotdiogly  we  must  eappoee  that 
our  eolar  conetuit  valoee  are  diniiniebed  from  ooe  or  both  the  above  catuee,  and 
hvDCK  that  the  atmospheric  abeorplJOQ  here  e8titDat«<l  ie  too  little  rather  than  too 


Tablb  3. — FnliminaTy  \vdaa  ofivefficieJU*  of  irantmUium  in  Uu  tolar  envelope. 


itVirmbttTi O.M(T|        O.ffi        O.M        0.70        O.K        0.76        0.77        OBO        a«S         O.M 

ftbnojjrao !    .ffi(I)         .<5         .72]       .70         .78         .60         .M  .86  .87  .88 

Turning  now  to  Table  3,  which  purports  to  give  the  vertical  tranemimion  for  dif- 
ferent wave  lengths  in  the  solar  envelope,  thia  depends  but  little  on  our  own  atmoe- 
pbere,  and  mnch  ia  hoped  from  a  continuation  of  the  work  with  the  great  horizontal 
telescope  on  which  these  resutts  rest.  As  this  work  is  but  newly  developed  here,  a 
thort  description  of  the  procedure  and  asumptiona  involved  in  estimating  the  tmn»- 
uiasiunof  the  solar  envelope  will  not  Iteoiitof  place.  A  spectra-bolometer,  provided 
with  a  fliit  only  aboutS  millimeters  high,  is  set  so  that  rays  of  a  certain  known  wave 
length  reach  the  bolometer  from  the  slit  Then  with  the  prisro  stationary,  but  with 
the  automatic  recording  plate  moving  before  the  galvanometer  as  usual,  the  solar 
image  wallowed  to  drift  by  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  across  the  slit  of  thespectro- 
boloiueter.  Thus  is  produced  a  curve  like  those  shown  in  Plate  VIII,  in  which  hori- 
zontal distances  froni  the  center  of  the  figure  are  proportional  to  distances  along  the 
radius  ^f  the  solar  disc,  and  the  height  of  the  curve  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  radiation  of  the  given  wave  length  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  solar  disc. 
Apparently  the  figure  would  be  "flat-topped,"  if  there  was  no  absorption  of  the  rays 
hv  the  solar  envelope,  and  the  curvature  of  the  figure  pves  a  rough  indication  of  the 
iinoant  of  the  absorption."  If  the  curve  for  a  given  day's  observation  has  steeper 
sides  than  that  of  another,  greater  absorption  would  be  indicated  for  the  former  day. 
wid  sDch  was  the  case  for  the  two  days'  work  represented  in  Table  3. 

Bat  in  order  to  estimate  quantitatively  the  change  in  absorption  in  the  solar 
envelope,  it  ia  necessary  to  make  two  assamptions  whose  truth  can  as  yet  only  be 
rwified  by  the  accuracy  with  which  they  represent  the  experimental  results.  First, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  radiaUon  of  the  absorbing  envelope  is  negli^ble  com- 
pmd  with  that  of  the  photosphere,  and  that  the  absorption  is,  like  that  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  represented  by  such  an  exponential  formula  as  would  apply  to  a 
homogeneous  atmosphere.  Second,  the  thickness  of  the  absorbing  layer  being 
Dnknown,  its  relative  thickness  compared  with  the  solar  radius  must  be  assumed  in 
onler  to  compute  the  exponent  of  the  formula. 

In  the  first  computations  made  here  it  was  asaume<l  that  the  thickness  of  the 
ahwirbing  envelope  was  very  smail  as  compai^-d  with  the  sun's  radius.     Upon  this 

*  Yon  have  (mfgirsted  the  possibility  that  owing  to  a  columnar  structure  of  the  solar 
rariace  we  might  find  the  limb  of  the  sun  brighter  than  the  center  of  the  disc  in  the 
tbHcnis  of  an  alworbtng  envelope,  by  reason  of  our  seeing  near  the  limb  only  the  ' 
npposedly  brighter  tops  of  the  columns.  No  allowance  for  this  is  made  in  these 
pr^imioary  compatations.  C    (~H">olc 
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basis  logarithmic  plots"  prepared  from  the  observed  results  showed  great  departarea 
from  straight  tines  for  all  wave  lengths,  so  tliat  either  the  abeorbing  layer  is  not  bo 
thin  as  first  assumed,  or  the  phenomenon  is  not  a  simple  one  of  absorption.  Acting 
on  the  former  supposition,  it  was  found  that  when  the  abeorplion  was  aaeumed  to 
take  place  in  a  homogeneous  stratum  of  about  45,000  miles  Ibiirkncsa  outside  the 
photosphere,  or  in  other  words,  a  rather  thick  stratum,  yet  well  within  the  thii^k- 
ness  of  the  brighter  part  of  the  solar  corona,  very  little  curvature  was  exhibited  in 
the  logarithmic  plots  at  any  wavelengths,  or  for  any  distance  lexs  than  99  per  cent  of 
a  radius  from  the  center  of  the  disc,  or  on  either  day  of  observation.  Evidently  the 
assumption  of  homogeneity  is  a  very  strained  one,  hardly  perhaps  to  be  tolerait^ 
even  in  a  preliminary  computation.  I  have,  however,  given  the  transmission  coeffi- 
cients found  in  this  way  in  Table  3.  Estimates  have  l>een  prepared  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  total  radiation  of  the  sun  would  be  increased  were  this  <'nvelope 
wholly  removed,  but  these  are  so  far  dependent  upon  the  assumption  referred  to  that 
I  defer  their  presentation  for  the  present. 

I  wish,  iu  closing,  to  particularly  c<-m mend  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  F. 
E.  Powle,  jr.,  has  aided  in  carrying  through  all  the  work  above  reported.  Afr.  Povrle 
has  also  published  '>  during  the  year  a  valuable  study  of  the  absorption  of  water 
vapor  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  which  summarizes  measurements  and  computatione 
he  has  made  from  holographic  data  collecl«Hl  here  in  the  last  three  years.  He  finds 
the  transmission  in  each  of  the  water-vapor  liands  studied  to  follow  fiouguer's  expo- 
nential law,  but  with  coefficients  of  transmission  varying  greatly  in  amount  lor  dif- 
Cerent  bands  and  for  different  wave  lengths  in  the  same  band.  In  passing  from  band 
to  band  the  absorption  is  generally  greater  the  greater  the  wave  length  of  ibe  band, 
but  taking  each  band  by  itself  the  shorter  wave  lengths  are  most  absorbed. 


The  work  of  the  year  has  been  distinguished  by  useful  improvements  in  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  Observatory,  notably  in  the  bolometer,  the  pyrheliometer,  aud  the  great 
horizontal  telescope.  But  chiefly  it  is  marked  by  a  great  advance  toward  what  yoo 
have  set  as  the  far-off  final  goal  of  our  efforts,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
basis  for  long  range  Forecasting  of  climate,  in  the  study  of  the  solar  radiation,  and  its 
abmirption  in  our  atmosphere.  The  work  of  the  year  has  made  it  seem  poffiible, 
though  not  yet  certain,  that  fluctuations  of  the  amount  of  solar  radiation  as  great  as 
10  per  cent  may  occur,  and  that  independently  of  them  there  are  marked  changt«  of 
the  transparency  of  our  atmosphere.  Both  causes  must  profoundly  influence  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  both  are  being  stadied  here  with  increasing  facility,  accuracy, 
and  success,  by  the  aid  of  the  spectro-ixilometeT.  In  short,  it  now  seems  not  improlv 
able  that  successful  general  forecasting  of  climate  will  be  the  not  too  far  distant 
outcome  of  our  work, 

Hespectfully  submitted. 

C.  G.  Abbot,  Aid  in  Charge. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Lanulev, 

Secrttary  of  the  Smithtonian  Inttitaiion. 

"Compare  Plate  VI  of  last  year's  report. 

^Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  IsBue),  Vol.  II,  Part  1. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  UBRARIAK. 
Su:  I  have  the  honor  U>  preeeDt  the  following  report  on  the  operatione  of  the 
libnuy  of  the  SmitbtH>iiian  Inetitution  for  the  fiecal  year  ending  June  30, 1904. 

The  number  of  publications  received  and  recorded  in  the  acceaeion  booke  of  the 
Smilhsonian  depoeit.  Library  of  Congreaa,  is  ae  follona: 


D  numbera  mn  from  45246S-4603;6. 

A  few  of  these  publicstionit  have  been  temporarily  heM  at  the  Institution  for  the  lue 
oltheirtaff,  but  the  larger  number  have  l>een  sent  direi^t  lo  the  Library  of  Congress. 

.^buut  355  boxee  and  IS  packages  were  uited  in  transmitting  the  peadinss  to  the 
Library  uf  CongresH,  and  they  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  the  eijuivalent  of 
14,930  oiiavo  volumes.  This  does  not  include  a  large  number  ot  publir  documents 
proenied  to  the  Institution  and  transuitteii  without  being  recorded. 

The  «el«ctir)g  and  sending  to  the  Library  of  Congress  of  volumes  and  parts  of  vul- 
imtf  belonicinfc  to  the  Smithsonian  deposit  which  had  been  held  at  the  Institution 
ud  Hoseum  in  the  past  has  been  carried  on  in  coQDection  with  the  other  work  u[ 
iIm;  library,  and  while  a  large  number  have  been  sent  up  there  i<till  remain  from 
bl  T«ar  many  volumes  ready  for  checking  on  tlie  accession  books.  No  separate 
nunt  has  been  kept  of  these  eendings,  and  they  are  included  in  the  above  estimate. 

The  lilHaries  of  the  Secretary,  Office,  and  Astrophysical  Obeervalory  have  received 
daiini;  the  year  337  volumes,  pamphlets  and  charts,  and  2,048  parts  of  volumes, 
nukirw  a  total  of  2,385,  and  a  grand  total,  including  boohs  for  the  Smithsonian 
dtpofflt,  of  28,353. 

The  parts  of  serial  publications  that  were  entered  on  the  card  catalogue  numbered 
W.iai.  Six  thoosand  slips  for  completed  volumes  were  made,  and  about  610  cards 
for  new  periodicals  and  annnals  were  added  to  the  permanent  record  from  the 
periodical- recording  desk. 

IniiKural  diasertationi  and  academic  publications 
U  the  following  places; 

Baltimore  (Johns  Hop-    Halle. 


■e  received  from  u 


kios). 
Basel. 
Beriin. 
Bern. 

Breelaa. 
ErUngen. 
Fmbnrg. 
fjieasen. 

Greibwald. 


Heidelberg. 
HeIsingfor«. 
Ithaca  (tomell). 

Kiel. 

Kouipberg. 

Lafayette  (Pnrdue). 

Leip^c. 

Louvain. 

Harburg. 

New  York  (Columbia). 


Philadelphia  (University 

ot  Pennsylvania). 
Rostock. 
St  Petersburg. 
Toulouse. 
Tubingen. 
Utrecht. 
Wurzburg. 
Ziirich. 
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The  pUn  iaauKurated  by  the  Secretary  to  effect  new  ex  chaises  and  to  secure  inia»- 
ing  parta  to  complete  Rets,  faae  been  continued.  In  doing  thie  945  lettere  were  written 
and  285  new  periodicalB  were  added  to  the  receipts,  together  with  the  completion 
of  349  defective  eeriee.  The  sending  out  oi  postal  cards  for  missing  numbere  has 
been  continued,  and  106  were  mailed,  with  the  result  that  5'i  misBUig  parta  mere 
received  in  response. 

In  the  reference  room  the  members  of  the  scientific  staff  and  others  have  consulted 
the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  learned  »CM:ietieB;  and  in  the  reading  room  20 
bound  volumes  of  periodicals  and  2,900  separate  periodicals  were  t«ken  ont  for  cod- 
Hultation.  The  sections  maintained  in  the  Institution  are  the  Secretary's  libtaiy. 
Office  library,  and  the  Employee's  library,  together  with  the  sectional  libraries  of 
the  Aatrophysical  Observatory,  Aerodromics,  International  Exchanges,  and  Law 
Reference. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  64  volumes  in  the  Aatrophysical  Observatory  library  bad 
just  been  completed  and  made  ready  for  binding,  and  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
they  were  bound. 

The  collection  of  books  in  tlie  library  at  the  National  Zoolgical  Park  has  had  an 
addition,  by  purchase,  of  15  works  on  the  life  and  habits  of  animals  and  birds,  and 
one  or  two  exchanges  of  periodical  publications  have  been  effected  by  the  Institution 
for  its  special  benefit. 

The  employees  have  availed  themselves  of  tlie  privileges  of  the  Employee's 
library,  and  3,220  books  were  borrowed,  that  number  being  a  considerable  increase 
over  last  year.  The  library  has  had  an  addition,  by  purchase,  of  37  new  books,  and 
120  magazines  were  bound.  The  sending  of  a  collection  of  books,  numbering  about 
40,  each  month  to  the  National  Zoological  Park  has  been  continued  with  such  succem 
that  an  arrangement  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  June  to  make  a  similar  sending 
to  the  Bureau  of  American  Etbnolc^y,  and  a  case  containing  about  26  volumes  was 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  books  presented  by  General  de  Peyster,  for  the 
Watts  de  Peyster  collection  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  created  the  necessity  for  more 
shelf  room,  and  22  cases  were  constructed  to  hold  the  additions  to  this  collection 
that  have  been  received  during  the  last  two  years.  The«e  cases  were  placed  against 
the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  lower  corridor  of  the  office  wing  of  the  Institution. 
General  de  Peyster  continues  to  add  many  valuable  volumes  to  the  collection, 
together  with  several  bronze  hosts.  There  have  also  been  received  from  him  <ul 
paintings  and  many  historical  relics  of  the  colonial  period,  which  have  been  placed 
in  the  United  Stales  National  Museum  for  exfaibition. 

INTBRHATIONAL   CATALOOl'B   OF  SCIENTIFIC   LITBRATORE. 

The  work  of  the  International  Catalogue  has  been  continued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institution,  and  the  addition  to  the  alloUnent  for  this  year  has  made  possible  the 
increase  of  neariy  50  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  references  sent  to  the  central 
bureau  at  London.    The  following  table  gives  the  number  in  detail: 

Literature  of  1901 3, 044 

Literature  of  1902 9, 424 

Literature  of  1903 8, 746 

Total 21,213 

All  of  the  first  annual  issue  of  the  catalogue  has  now  been  published  and  distrib- 
uted, together  with  the  following  volumes  of  the  second  annual  issue:  Astronomy, 
Bacteriology,  Mechanit's,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Mineralogy,  and  Physical  Geogra- 
phy.   This  country  still  leads  in  the  number  of  subecribets  to  the  catalogue. 
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In  tbe  SMT  fatore  an  eflort  will  be  made  looking  to  a  more  complete  cooperation 
ol  the  aothora  and  publishing  bodies  in  the  t'nited  Btate«  with  this  lU^onal  Bureau 
b;  reqaestinx  immediate  notice  and  Bubject  abstract  of  new  publications  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  International  Catalogue. 

Tbe  international  conventioD,  which  has  tbe  power  of  revision  of  the  clasificaUon 
a^bedoles,  wEll  meet  in  London  in  July,  1905,  and  has  asked  for  suggestions  from 
tbii  country  through  the  Smithsoniaii  Institution. 


Tbe  Natitmal  Musenm  library  has  received  a  gift  from  Prof.  Otis  Tufton  Mason, 
in  addition  to  the  one  of  some  years  ago,  of  about  2,000  pamphlets,  separates,  and 
bonnd  quarto  volumes,  mostly  on  anthropological  subjects.  A  special  book  plate 
^  b«ea  provided  for  this  collection.  The  Musenm  hae  also  received  from  Dr. 
Id*»rd  L.  Greene  his  entire  botanical  library,  which  has  been  placed  on  deposit 
fort  period  of  ten  years  in  connection  with  his  botanical  collection.  The  conditions 
r^vding  Doctor  Greene's  libnry  are  that  the  bookH  shall  be  accessible  on  the  same 
tenoa  as  other  books  in  the  Musenm  library,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  not 
to  be  lent  to  persons  outside  the  District  of  Colombia  or  abroad  without  Doctor 
Greme's  consent.  In  case  of  the  death  of  Doctor  Greene  during  the  time  specified, 
ibe  libiary  becomes  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Museum  library  there  are  now  20,548  bound  volumes  and  35,050  unbound 
fapen.  Tbe  additions  dnring  the  year  consisted  of  1,504  books,  3,167  pamphlets, 
ud  700  parts  of  volumes.  There  were  catalogued  S38  books,  of  which  40  belonged 
lolheSmithsoniandeposit,  and  2,130  pamphlets,  of  which  70  belonged  to  the  Smith- 
nciian  deposit,  and  11,520  parts  of  periodicals,  of  which  1,887  belonged  to  the  Smith- 
•ooian  deposit.  In  the  accession  book  1,387  volumes,  2,187  pampblels,  and  629  parts 
of  volnmes  were  recorded.  The  number  of  cards  added  to  the  authora'  catalogue 
•ere  4,090,  which  does  not  include  2,855  cards  for  books,  and  pamphlets  recatalogued. 

Id  connection  with  the  entering  of  periodicals  171  memoranda  were  made  report- 
>f^  volumes  and  parts  missing  in  the  sets,  together  with  a  few  titles  of  publications 
■hirh  were  not  represented  in  the  library.  The  result  of  this  work  was  the  com- 
piling, or  parUy  filling  op,  of  70  sets  of  periodicsls. 

Tbe  QDmber  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  borrowed  from 'the  general 
librvy  amoimted  to  26,466,  including  6,679,  which  were  assigned  to  the  sectional 
lihiriw. 

latere  has  been  no  change  in  the  sectional  UbtBriee  established  in  the  Museum, 
ud  they  are  as  follows: 


Administration. 

Fishes. 

Geology. 

Parisites. 

tanL 

History. 

Photography. 

Anthropology. 

Insects. 

Biology. 

Mammals. 

RepUlee. 

Birds. 

BotMiy. 

Materia  medico. 

Superintendent. 

Children's  room- 

Taxidermy. 

Mineralogy. 

Technology. 

Editor. 

MoUusks. 

Ethnology. 

Id  the  following  table  are  summarised  all  the  accession  for  the  Smithsonian  deposit 
lot  the  libraries  of  the  Becretary,  Office,  Astrophysical  Observatory,  United  States 
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National  Museum,  and  National  Zoological  Park.    That  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
Ib  not  included,  aa  it  ia  separately  administered: 

Smithsonian  deposit 23, 968 

Secretary,  Office,  and  ABtrophytdcal  Observatory  libraries 2, 386 

United  States  National  Museum  library 5, 491 

NalJonat  Zoological  Park 17 

Total 31,861 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ctbus  Aolkb,  Libnman, 
Mr.  8.  P.  Lanolet, 

Secretary  of  the  Smitlaonian  InMitutiim. 
July  29,  19W. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

Sib:  I  h&T?  the  honor  to  eubmit  the  following  rejiort  on  the  publications  of  the 
Siiiitha>nian  InHtitutioD  and  itx  bureaus  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1903: 


To  the  eeriee  of  Contribntion»  four  memoire  have  been  added  during  the  last  year. 

1413.  Hodgkins  fund.  On  the  Absorption  and  Emission  of  Air  and  itw  Ingre- 
dients of  Wave  Lengths  from  250  /in  to  100  fi"-  By  Victor  Schumann.  City  of 
Wa^ingtoa;  Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1903.  Quarto.  Ftigm  iv, 
M.  i  plates.    Part  of  Vol.  XXIX. 

HI4.  The  Whalebone  Whales  of  the  Western  North  Atlantic  Compared  with  those 
Occurring  in  European  Waters  with  Some  Observations  on  the  Species  of  the  North 
PadGc.  By  Frederick  W.  True.  City  of  Washington:  Published  by  the  Smith- 
(onian  Institution,  1904.  Quarto.  PagM  vir,  332,  50  plates,  97  text  figures.  Vol. 
XXXIII,  Contributions  to  Knowledge.     [In  preae.] 

1438.  A  Comparison  of  Features  of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon.  By  N.  S.  Shaler.  City 
of  Washington:  Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1W3.  Quarto.  Pages  v, 
79  (explanation  of  plates,  pp.  81-130),  25  plates.     Part  of  Vol.  XXXIV. 

I45t».  On  the  Constniction  of  a  Silvered  Glaas  Telescope  of  fifteen  and  a  half  Inches 
in  Aperture,  and  its  Use  in  Celestial  Photography,  by  Henry  Draper;  and  The  Modem 
Reflecting  Telescope  and  the  Making  and  Testing  of  Optical  Mirrors,  by  George  W. 
Kitcbey.  C'ity  of  Washington ;  Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1901. 
tluarto.     Pages  55  +  51, 13  pbtes.     [In  press.]    Part  of  Vol.  XXXIV. 

II.    HMrrBBOKIAH    MISCELI^SEOUe  COLLBCTIONS. 

To  the  Miscellaneous  Collections  36  numbers  have  been  added,  most  of  them  being 
articles  published  in  the  Qnarterly  Issue  recently  established  to  meet  a  special  ne<'d 
for  eftrly  publication  of  scientific  papers. 

1374.  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Thorium,  1817-1902.  By  Cavalier  H,  Jouit. 
City  of  Waahii^ton:  Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Octavo.  Pa^es 
154. 

1417.  Pbjiogeny  of  Fusus  and  its  Allies.  By  Amadeus  W.  Grabau.  Octavo. 
Pages  III,  157  (158-192  explanation  of  phites),  18  plates.  21  text  figures. 

1419.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.  XLV.  (Quarterly  Issue,  Vol.  I, 
parts  1-2.  July-September,  1903.)  City  of  Washington:  Published  by  the  Smith- 
(•onian  Institution,  1904.    Octavo.     Pages  223,  ^  plates,  26  text  figures. 

1420.  Seventy  New  Malayan  Mammals.  By  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.  Reprinted  from 
Smitbooiiian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV.  Pages  1-73, 
plates  i-xii,  1  text  figure. 

1421.  Recent  Studies  of  the  Solar  Constant  of  RadiaUon.  By  C.  G.  Abbot. 
Reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneoas  Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV. 
Pages  74-63,  plates  xz-xxii. 

1422.  The  new  Coeloetat  and  Horizontal  Telescope  of  the  Astrophysical  Ob6er\'alory 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  By  C.  G.  Abt>ot.  Reprinted  from  the  Smithsonian 
Hiflcaiaoeoni  C«dl«ctiona  (Quarterly  Iaeue),Vol.  XLV.    I^ges  84-90,  plate  zxiii. 
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1423.  On  Some  Photographs  of  Living  Finback  Whales  from  Newfotindlaii<l.  By 
Frederick  W,  True.  Beprinted  from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  CuUectiona  (Quar- 
terly Issue),  Vol.  XLV.    Pages  «l-94,  platea  xxiv-xxvi,  1  text  flgore, 

1424.  A  Skeleton  of  HeBperomia.  By  Frederic  A.  Lucae.  Beprinted  from  Smitb- 
eonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV.    Page  95,  plate  xxvii. 

1425.  A  New  Plesioeaur.  By  Frederic  A.  Lucas.  Reprinted  from  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Col le<'tions  (Quarterly  Issue) ,  Vol.  XLV.     Page  96,  plate  iiviii. 

1420.  ShellOmamentsfromKentuckyandMexico.  By  W.  II. Holmes.  Reprinted 
from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarteriy  Issue),  Vol.  XLV.  P^^ 
9T-M,  plates  xxix-xxx. 

1427.  On  the  (llacia!  Pothole  in  the  National  Museum.  By  George  P.  Merrill. 
Reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV. 
Pagt«  100-103,  plate  x.xxi. 

1428.  Notes  on  the  Herons  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  By  Paul  Bartsch.  Be- 
printeil  from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV. 
Pages  104-111,  plates  xxxiii-xxiviii. 

1429.  Preliminary  K«port  on  an  ArchKologieal  Trip  to  the  West  Indies.  By  J. 
Walter  Fewkee.  Reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  C-ollectiona  (Quarteriy 
Issue),  Vol.  XLV.     Pages  112-133,  plates  ixxii-xlviil. 

1430.  Form  Regulatir>n  in  Ciflentera  and  Turl>el)ariB.  By  C.  M.  Child.  Reprinted 
from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV.  Pages 
134-143. 

1431.  New  Genera  of  South  American  Fresh-water  Fishes,  and  New  Names  for 
com e  old  genera.  By  Cart  H.  Figenmann.  Reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Miscella- 
neous Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  \'ol.  XL\'.     Pages  144-148. 

1432.  Korean  Headdresses  in  the  National  Museum.  By  Foster  H.  Jeoings. 
Reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV 
Pages  149-167,  text  figures  3-28. 

1433.  The  Ilodgkins  Fund  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  By  Helen  Waldo 
Bumslde.  Reprint«<l  from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  Issue), 
Vol.  XLV.     Pages  168-174,  plate  l. 

1434.  A  Notable  Success  in  the  Breeding  of  Black  Bears.  By  Arthur  B.  Baker. 
Reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Miscelhineous  Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV. 
Pages  175-179,  plates  li-lii, 

1435.  Chinese  Medicine.  By  James  M.  Flint.  Reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Mis- 
cellaneous Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV.    Pages  180-182. 

1436.  Notes  on  the  Rocks  of  Nugsuaks  Peninsula  and  its  Environs,  Greenland, 
By  W.  0.  Phalen.  Reprinteil  from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quar- 
terly Issue),  Vol.  XLV.    P^es  183-212,  plates  liii-lv. 

1440.  A  Select  Bibli<«raphy  of  Chemistry,  1492-1902.  By  Henry  Carrington  Bol- 
ton. Second  Supplement.  City  of  Waahington;  Published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  1904.    QcUvo.    Pages  in,  462. 

1441.  Hodgkins  Fund.  Researches  on  the  Attainment  of  Very  Low  Tempeia- 
ture«.  By  Morris  W.  Travere.  Part  1.  City  of  Washington:  Published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  1904.    Octavo.    Pages  i,  32,  text  figures  1-11. 

1445.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.  XLV.  (Quarterly  Issue,  Vol. 
I,  parts  3  and  4,  October-December,  1903.)  City  of  Washington:  Publislied  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  1904.     Pages  xii,  225-^63,  plalea  lvii-ciii,  text  figures  29-46. 

1446.  A  Method  of  Avoiding  Personal  Etjuation  in  Transit  Observations.  By  S.  P. 
Langley.  Reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  Isue), 
Vol.  XLV.     Pages  22.T-229,  plates  lvii. 

1447.  On  a  Collection  of  Fishes  made  by  Mr.  Alan  Owston  in  the  Deep  Waters  o( 
Japan.    By  David  Starr  Jordan  and  John  Otterbeln  Snyder.    Reprinted  from  Smitb- 
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Bonian  Miacellaneons  Collei-tione  (Quarterly  Inoe),  Vol.  XLV,      Pagee  ^W-240, 
plates  Lviii-LxiH,  text  figure  29. 

H48.  Dracriptinii  of  New  Cypriuoiil  Fish,  Hemibarbns  Jolteni,  from  the  Pel  Ho, 
Tlent^n,  China.  By  David  glarr  Jordan  an<l  Edwin  Chapin  Slarks.  Reprinted 
from  Smithsonian  Miweilaneoua  Oollec-tionH  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV.  {"agea 
341-242.  plate  LXfv. 

1449.  The  Removal  of  the  Remains  of  James  Smithson.  By  K.  P.  l^ngley.  Re- 
printed from  Smithsonian  Miecellaneauf  Collections  (Quarterly  Isnue),  Vol.  XLV. 
Pmgief  243-2.51,  text  figure  30. 

]4o0.  Notes  on  the  Breeding  Habits  of  the  Yellow-bellied  Terrapin.  By  Hugh  M. 
Smith.  Reprinted  from  the  Smithsonian  MiscelkneousCollectioDS  (Quarterly  laeoe), 
V«l.  XLV.     Pa(fes  252-253. 

1451.  A  New  Pelican  Fish  from  the  Fkcific.  By  Barton  A.  Bean.  Reprinted  troiD 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV.  Pages  254-2S5, 
test  figure  31. 

14.'>2.  A  Revision  of  the  Paleozoic  Bryosoa.  Part  I.  Ctenoetomala.  By  E.  O. 
ririch  and  R.  S.  Bossier.  Reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Misrellaneons  Collections 
iQuarteriy  Issue),  Vol.  XLV.     Pages  256-21M,  platea  lxv-i.xviii,  text  figures  32-33. 

14.13.  AReniarkableGenuBof  Fishes,  the  Umbras.  By  Theodore  Gill.  Reprinted 
from  Smithsoniap  Miscellaneous  Collectione  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV.  Pages 
295-30^.  text  figure  .'M-38. 

H^.  A  New  Occurrence  o(  I'nakite.  By  W.  C.  Pbalen.  Reprinted  from  Smith- 
enoian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV.  Pages  306-316, 
plates  Liii-LXJii. 

14.'>5.  The  Dinosaur  Trachodon  Annectens.  By  F.  A.  Lncas.  Reprinted  from 
Smithsonian  -Miscellaneous Collections  (Quarterly  Issue),  Vol.  XLV.  Pages 317-320, 
plates  Lxxii-Lxxiii,  text  figures  40-43. 

una.  Classification  of  the  Hares  and  their  Allies.  By  Mar^nis  War^t  Lyon,  Jr. 
Reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  (Quarterly  Isue),  ^'ol.  XLV. 
Pages  321-M7,  plates  lziit-c,  text  figures  44^45, 

7.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.  XLV  (i-ontaining  Quarterly 
bnie.  Vol.  I,  Parte  1-4).    1904. 

Several  other  works  for  the  series  of  Miscellaneous  Collections  are  in  press,  includ- 
ing a  Catalogue  of  North  American  Diptera,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Aldrich,  and  Researches 
in  Helmtntoology  lUid  Parasitology,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy. 


The  annual  report  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes,  one  devoted  to  the  Instilulion  proper 
and  the  other  to  the  National  Museum.  The  contents  of  the  Smithsonian  volume 
for  1902  were  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  editor  when  the  work  was  all  in  type, 
although  the  bound  volumeand  all  the  separate  papers  had  not  then  been  distributed. 

1377.  Annnal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  show- 
ing theopeiations,  expenditures,  and  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending 
Jnne  .W,  1902.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1903.  Octavo.  Pages 
LTi,  6S7;  114  plates,  59  text  figures. 

Additional  copies  of  several  papers  from  the  annual  reports  of  previous  years  were 
printed  to  supply  continued  demands.    These  included: 

1443.  On  the  Various  Modes  of  Flight  in  Relation  to  Aeronautics.  By  Dr.  James 
Bell  Pettigrew.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1S67,  pages  32.V-3:M.  WashinR- 
ton:  190*. 

The  Secretary's  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  was  put  in  type  in 
November,  1903,  for  the  nse  of  the  Brents.    The  General  Appendix  of  the  1903 
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1416.  AoniMl  R«portof  the  Board  of  Re^ente  of  the  Smithsonian  Inatitntion,  show- 
ing the  operations,  espendituree,  and  condition  of  the  Institution  (or  the  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1902.  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Mueencn.  Wuhinffton:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1904.  Octavo.  F^igeBxziT,  7S4,  plates  1-248, 1,1-13;  text 
figuree,  1-212, 1-197. 


Part  I.  Repon  upon  Ihe  condlUon  snd  progren  c 
T«reDdlngJune3D,  1KI2.  By  Rlc^hard  R&thbun,  ■ 
In  charge  «[  the  United  States  National  HuKum. 

Fart  II.  Papen  deMrtblng  and  Illustrating  collecUons  tn  the  United  Btalea  Nallonal  Uukiud. 

Alnrlginal  Atnerlcnn  Baskelrr:  Studies  In  a  Teitlle  Art  Without  Machinery.  By  OU«  Tufton 
Uason. 

TheU 

Wokaf 

Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Volnme  XXV.  Published 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion.  Washington:  GovemmeDt 
Printing  Office,  1003.    OcUvo.    Pi^!«8  xiv,  1021,  with  text  figures  and  32  plstee. 

Proceedings  of  the  United  Statea  National  Mueeum.  Volume  XXVI.  Published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1903.    Octavo.    E^ge«xv,  1056,  with  text  figuree  and  69  plates. 

Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Volume  XXVII.  Ptiblished 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  Smittisonian  Institution.  Washington:  GovemmeDt 
Printing  Office,  1904.    Octavo.     Pages  ivii,  998,  with  text  figures  and  50  pUtes. 

American  Hydrotds.  Part  II.  The  Sertnlaridte,  with  41  plates.  By  Chnrlee 
Cleveland  Nutting.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1904.  Special  Bnl- 
etin,  No.  4.    Quarto,     Pages  ii,  325,  with  41  plates. 

StparaU  paptrg  from  Proceedingt,  Volumf  g6. 

No.  1333.  Notes  on  Orthoptera  from  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas, 
with  descriptions  of  new  species.    By  Andrew  Nelson  Caudell.    Pages  775-809, 

No.  1334.  A  review  of  the  Cyprinoid  fishes  of  Japan.  By  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Henry  W.  Fowler.    Pages  811-862,  text  figures  1-8. 

No.  13a5.  The  Phasmide  or  walking  sticks  of  the  United  States.  By  Andrew 
Nelson  Caudell.    Pages  863-885,  plates  lvi-lix. 

No.  1336.  Description  of  an  extinct  mink  from  the  shell  heaps  of  the  Maine  coasL 
By  Daniel  Webster  Prentiss.     Pages  887-888,  text  figure. 

No.  1337.  Revision  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  genus  Lepidopa.  By  James  E.  Bene- 
dict.    Pages  889-895,  text  figures  1-8. 

No.  1338.  A  review  of  the  Siluroid  fishes  or  Catfishee  of  Japan.  By  David  Storr 
Jordan  and  Henry  W.  Fowler.    Pages  897-911,  text  Sguree  1-2. 

No.  1339.  Notice  of  a  collection  of  fishes  made  by  H.  H.  Brimley  in  Cane  River 
and  Boilings  Creek,  North  Carolina,  with  a  description  of  a  new  species  of  Notropis 
(N.  brimloji).     By  Barton  A.  Bean.     Pages  913-914. 

No.  1340.  On  the  relations  of  the  fishes  of  the  family  Lampridids  or  Opabs.  By 
Theodore  Gill.    Pages  915-924,  text  figures  1-3. 

No.  1341,  Amphlpoda  from  Coela  Rica.  By  Rev.  Thomas  R.  R.  Steblnng.  Pttgcs 
925-931,  plates  h-lxi. 

No.  1342.  Synopsis  of  the  family  Astartidge,  with  a  review  of  the  American  species. 
By  William  Healey  nail.    Pages  933-951,  plates  lxii-lxui. 

No.  1343.  An  Alaskan  corymorpha-like  Hydroid.  By  Samuel  Feesenden  Clarke. 
Pages  963-958,  text  figures  1-7. 

No.  1344.  On  some  neglected  genera  of  fishes.    By  Theodore  Gill.    Pages  9S9~9G2. 

No.  1345.  Notice  of  a  amell  collection  of  fishes,  including  a  rare  eel,  recently 
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rrrvived  from  H.  MsKweil  Lefroy,  Bridgetown,  Barbadoti,  We«t  ladicfl.    Bjr  Barton 

A.  Bean,     ragw  863-964,  text  figure. 

No.  1346.  Un  dome  fleh  geoera  of  the  firet  edition  of  Cuvier'a  R^cne  Animal  aod 
Okeii'8  Names.     By  Theodore  Gill.    Pagee  966-967. 

No.  1347.  Report  on  the  freeh-wat«r  Oetncoida  of  the  United  States  National 
Htweum,  indoding  a  revitdon  of  the  eubfamilie«  and  genera  of  the  family  Cypridide. 
By  Richard  W.  Bharpe.    Pages  966-1001,  plaice  lxit-lxix. 

So.  1346.  A  review  of  the  Gahes  of  Japan  beloi^iig  to  the  family  of  Hexagrani- 
midie.  By  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Edwin  Chaptn  "BtarkB.  Pages  1003-1013,  text 
fignn«  1-3. 

No.  1349.  Note  on  the  fiah  genera  named  Macrodon.  By  Theodore  Gill.  Pages 
1015-lOie. 

Separate  paprr»  from  Proeeedingt,  Volumtt?. 

So.  13B0.  Contrihotiona  to  the  Natnral  History  of  the  Isopoda.  By  Harriet  Rich- 
ardson.    Pages  1-SS,  text  figures  1-92. 

No.  1351.  A  review  of  the  Scorptenoid  fishes  of  Japan.  By  David  Btarr  Jordan 
and  Edwin  Cliapin  Starks.    Pages  91-175,  plates  i-ii,  text  fi^iree  1-20. 

No.  1352.  A  revision  of  the  American  great  homed  owls.  By  Harry  C.  Ober- 
holser.     PagM  177-192. 

So.  1353.  A  new  twtrachian  and  a  new  reptile  from  the  Trias  of  Arizona.  By 
Frederic  A.  Lacas.    Images  193-195,  plates  iii-iv. 

No.  1364.  A  review  of  the  wrena  of  the  genus  Troglodytes.  By  Harry  C.  Ober- 
hober.     Pages  197-210,  pUte  v. 

No,  1355.  Report  on  the  fresh-water  BryoEoa  of  the  United  States.     By  Charles 

B.  Davenport.    Pages  211-221,  p1at«  vi. 

No.  1365.  On  the  apecies  of  White  Chimera  from  Japan.  By  David  Starr  Jordan 
and  John  Otterbein  Snyder.    Pages  223-226,  text  figures  1-2.  , 

No.  135T.  Notes  on  a  killer  whale  (genus  Ordnus)  from  the  coast  of  Maine.  By 
Frederick  W.  Trae.    Pages  227-230,  plates  vii-vui. 

So,  1358.  A  review  of  the  Cottid»  or  Scnlpins  found  in  the  waters  of  Japan.  By 
David  Starr  Jordan  and  Edwin  Chapin  Starks.    Pages  231-335,  text  figures  1-43. 

No.  1359.  Notes  on  the  bats  collected  by  'William  Palmer  in  Cuba.  By  Gerrit  8. 
Miller,  jr.    Pages  337-348.    Plate  ix. 

Ko.  1360.  List  of  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  New  Mexico. 
Collected  by  Messrs.  0.  A.  Schwaw  and  Herbert  8.  Barber.    Images  349-384. 

No.  1301.  A  revision  of  American  Siphonaptera,  or  fleas,  together  with  a  complete 
list  and  bibliography  of  the  group.     By  Carl  F.  Baker.     Pages  365-469,  phttes 

No.  1362.  The  AJeyrodids,  or  mealey-winged  files,  of  California,  with  references  to 
other  American  spedes.    By  Florence  E.  Bemis.    Pages  471-537.  plates  iivii- 

XXXTtt. 

No.  1363.  Studies  in  Old  World  Forflculids  or  earwigs,  and  RIattids  or  cock- 
roaches.   By  James  A.  G.  Rehn.    Pages  539-560. 

No.  1364.  Studies  in  American  Mantids  or  soothsayers.    By  James  A.  G.  Rehn. 
Pagea  661-574. 
No.  1365.  A  review  of  the  Japanese  fishes  of  the  family  of  Agonidie.    By  David 

Starr  Jordan  and  Edwin  Chapin  SUrke.     Pages  676-599,  text  figures  1-13. 

No.  1366.  TheosteologyofsomeBeryroidflshes.  By  Edwin  Chapin  Starks.  Pages 
601-619,  text  figures  1-10. 

No.  1367.  A  new  genus  and  two  new  spedes  of  Crustaceans  of  the  family  Albuneidtc 
from  the  Padfic  Ocean;  with  remarks  on  the  probable  use  of  the  antennulie  in  Albu- 
nem  and  Lepidopa.    By  James  K.  Benedict    Pages  621-625,  text  figures  1-5. 
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No.  1368.  A  new  species  of  ArgaliiB,  with  a  more  romplete  account  of  two  specieti 
already  described.     By  Charles  Branch  Wilmn.    pBg«e  627-655,  text  fimra  1-3S. 

No.  136)1.  ContributiotiB  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Isopoda.  By  Harriet  Iticb- 
ardson.     Pages  657-«Sl,  text  Agures  1-39. 

So.  1370.  Description  of  a  new  African  weaver-bird.  By  Harry  C.  Oberboleer. 
Pai^683. 

No.  1371.  New  dntgon-tly  nymphs  in  the  United  Slates  National  MuBeum.  By 
James  G.  Needham.     Pages  685-720,  plates  xzxviii-xuv,  text  figa res  1-11. 

No.  1372.  New  molluecan  genera  from  the  Carboniferous.  By  George  H.  Girty. 
Pages  721-736,  plates  xlv-ilvii. 

No.  1373.  Deecriptions  of  two  new  birds  from  Somali  L^nd.  By  Harry  C.  Ober- 
holser.    Pages  737-739. 

No.  1374.  Two  new  ferns  of  the  genus  Polypodium,  from  Jamaica.  ByWilliamR. 
Maxon.    Pages  741-744. 

No.  1375.  Tineid  moths  from  British  Columbia,  with  descriptions  of  new  spieciee. 
By  August  Busck.    Pages  745-778. 

No.  1376.  The  Lepidopt«re  of  the  Kootenai  District  of  British  Columbia.  By 
Harrison  G.  Dyar.     Pages  779-938. 

No.  1377.  Notes  on  collections  of  fishes  from  Oahu  Island  and  Laysan  leland, 
Hawaii,  with  ilefcriptions  of  (our  new  species.  By  David  Starr  Jordan  and  John 
Otterbein  Snyder.     Pages  939-948. 

No.  1378.  TwoOrthopIerahithertounrecorded  fromtheUnitedSlalee.  ByAndrew 
Nelson  Caudell.    P^es  949-952,  text  figures  1-3. 

No.  1379.  A  new  fern,  Goniophlebium  pringlei,  from  Mexico.  By  William  R. 
Maxon.    Pages  953-954,  plate  xlvui,  text  figure. 

No.  1380.  The  Peisimmon  Creek  Meteorite.  By  Wirt  Tassin.  Pages  955-95^, 
plates  XLIT-L. 

No.  1381.  Scfamidtina,  a  genns  of  Japanese  sculpins.  By  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Eiiwin  Chapin  Starks.    Page  961. 

VI.  ASTBOPHrsicAL  oraaaVATOay. 
No.  1439.  The  1900  Solar  Eclipse  Expedition  of  the  Astrophysiml  Observatory  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.    By  6.  P.  Uuigley,  aided  by  C.  G.  Abbot.    Washing- 
ton: Government  Printing  Office,  1904.    Quarto.    Pages  26,  plates  i-xxii. 

Vn.    BURBAU  OF   AHBIUCAN   ETHNOLOdV. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1898-99.  By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office.  1903.  Large  octavo,  ^ages  ccxxiv,  237.  Plat«e 
1-177  and  79  text  figures. 
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Sbepfaerd. 
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n.    RBPOBT  OF  THI   DADOBTKR8   OF  THB   AMEKICAK   RCVOLtlTION. 

The  lizth  report  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daoghtera  of  the  American  Revolntion 
TH  received  from  that  Sodety  in  May  and  aabmiUed  to  Congress. 
Respectfully  sabmitted. 

A.  UowABn  Clabk,  EdiUtr. 
Hr.  S.  P.  Lakglkt, 

Seer^ary  of  the  Smithionian  Inttitaiian, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RErRESENTATIVE  OP  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 
TUTION AND  NATIONAL  MUSEUM.  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPO- 
SITION. ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  1004. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  ta  submit  the  rollowlns  report  on  the  LaulBianH 
Purchase  Expoeltlon  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  April  30  to  I>ecember  1,  1004, 
Incluelve : 

An  act  of  Congresa  approved  June  28,  ItMVi,  provided  for  a  Government 
exhibit  to  be  made  by  the  several  Enecutivc  Etepartments,  bureaus,  and  otlKT 
organizations,  tncludliiK  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum, 
under  the  management  of  a  Government  board.  The  sum  of  (800,000  was 
appropriated  for  this  exhibit,  and  for  buildings  the  sum  of  (450.000. 

The  main  Government  building,  containing  a  floor  space  of  102.000  square 
teet.  was  located  on  an  eminence  nt  the  east  end  of  the  Exposition  grounds. 
Adjoining  ft  WHS  a  smaller  building  for  the  aquarium  and  othet\  exhibits  of 
the  ITnlted  States  (bmmlssion  of  Fish  and  FiMheries,  and  at  a  short  distance 
farther  south  was  erectml  a  large  cage  for  the  exhibits  of  the  National  Zoolog- 
ical Park.  A  building  and  Indosurp  for  the  eihlblt  of  the  Llfe-Saviog  Service 
were  located  In  another  part  of  the  groDnds. 

Congress  subsequently  api)roprlated  the  sum  of  (100.000  for  an  eibtbit  of 
the  agricultural  and  experiment  atattons  and  colleges  of  mechanic  arts.  This 
exhibit  was  placed  In  the  education  building. 

The  princi[mi  embellishment  of  the  Interior  of  the  Government  building  was 
a  reproduction  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  by  Crawford,  which  surmounts  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol.  The  replica  was  made  Id  staff  by  Mr.  U.  S.  J.  Dunbar 
from  the  original  model  in  the  rotunda  of  the  National  Museum. 

The  space  in  the  Government  building  osalgned  to  the  Smithsonian  Instltutiou 
and  National  Museum  comprised  about  10.500  square  feet,  having  a  frontage  on 
the  main  aisle  of  a  little  over  200  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  TT  feet.  It  was 
located  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  beginning  at  the  rotunda  and  adjoin- 
ing the  space  of  the  Fost-Office  Department  at  the  farther  end. 

One  end  of  this  space  was  occupied  by  a  apectall;  designed  pavilion  TI  feet 
long  and  25  feet  wide,  conlnlnlng  the  exhibits  of  the  Smithsonian  Instltntloti 
proper  (Including  the'IIodgkhis  fund),  the  Bureau  of  International  Bxcbanges, 
and  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  as  well  as  a  representation  of  the  CbildreD*s 
Room  In  the  Smithsonian  building  at  Washington.  The  remainder  of  the  8pac« 
was  occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  the  National  Museum  and  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology. 

In  addition  to  tlte  space  in  the  Government  building,  ao  area  outside,  atmut 
100  by  300  feet  and  lyUig  100  or  200  yards  south  of  the  building,  as  alrendy 
stated,  was  assigned  to  the  exhibit  of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  consisting 
of  a  large  flying  cage  for  birds. 

A  large  coelostat,  which  constituted  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the'AstroptiyBlcnl 
Observatory,  was  also  placed  outside  the  Government  building,  about  30  feet 
south,  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  Smithsonian  apace,  a  brick  pier  being  erected 
as  a  foundation. 

The  allotment  of  funds  to  the  Institution  and  Museum  from  the  appropriation 
for  a  Govemment  exiilbit  was  (110,000. 
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'JuiTHBonuN  tnsTiTCTion  pbopcr. 

Tb«  eiblbit  of  tbe  SmlthBonlan  Instltatloo  CNrapled  a  space  of  aboot  fl2S 
■qnarp  ffet  In  the  central  court  of  tbe  pavllioD  uentlcmed  above.  A  ape'ial 
Mble  case  was  plared  in  the  middle  of  this  niurt  In  wbl<>b  were  AittfAajf^ 
mpiea  of  tbe  History  of  the  First  Half  Centorr  of  tbe  HniithNonlaD  IiwtltDtion, 
tli«  sral  of  the  Inittltutlon,  and  several  HodgVlua  medalH.  A  cnDtlnnoDii  aeat 
eitpDded  along  tbe  exst  wall  of  tbe  coort,  above  wblcb  were  dlaplayed  two 
inrtraits  of  James  Kmlthaou.  copleH  of  his  srtentlflc  papem.  a  rant  of  tb<- 
t-miae  tablet  w-hii-h  wiis  placed  on  btx  tomb  at  Genoa.  Italy,  and  pli-tnrpii  of  tbr 
tomb  Itself.  Adjoining  thette  objects  waa  a  aerlefl  of  pbiitOKraphs  of  the  i-ban- 
i«lloi«  atHi  n^entu  of  tite  Institntlon  and  portraits  of  tbe  setreUrlex.  On  the 
Booth  nail  of  ttie  court  wan  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Tbomas  O.  Ilodxklns  and 
Hmilan  and  pniMTx  relating  to  tbe  Holgklnn  fond.  A  imrtlon  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  court  wnM  occupied  by  an  exblhlt  from  tbe  Bureau  of  International 
Eii^nges.  ronxlHtlnK  of  n  large  statistical  chart,  showing  itt  t^ieratlonH  for 
»  period  of  flfty-thrt*  years.  A  complete  aeries  of  tlie  publications  of 
tbe  Institution  and  all  Its  dependencies,  comprising  ZiH  io)uni««.  was  also 
Fihlblted  Iti  tlila  space.  Ilnng  Id  midair  over  tbe  parlllon  was  tbe  quarter-size 
moflei  of  the  IJingley  gas-diivea  aerodrome  of  IBM.  Tbe  Langley  ateam-drlren 
aerodrome  of  ISSMi  was  also  hung  In  midair  about  30  feet  in  front  of  tbe  former. 
Three  enlarged  pbotographs  of  tbe  steam-driven  aerodrome  when  In  motion 
>«re  hung  on  tbe  side-walls  of  ttie  pavilion. 

Hie  Children's  Boom  occupied  the  portion  of  tbe  pavilion  abutting  on  ttie 
nuin  aisle.  In  shape.  bIec,  and  character  of  fittings  and  exblhllx.  tlie  room 
WIS,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  replica  of  tbe  original  room  In  the  Kmithsonlan 
building.  Around  the  walls  were  specltllly  constructed  low  casen  of  light- 
rolored  wood,  wljlle  In  tbe  center  of  tbe  room,  on  a  low  stand,  was  an  aquarium, 
and  near  by  a  cage  of  living  song-birds.  A  portion  of  ttie  walU-ane  was  o<r- 
nipled  hy  birds  of  Interest  to  children,  among  which  were  tbe  following: 
Famllisr  birds  of  tbe  United  Htates :  blrdSKir-parndise.  and  others  noted  for 
their  brilliancy  of  coloring:  interesting  water-birds,  such  as  tlie  elder  dnck, 
lapwing,  avocet.  European  stoi^,  pengulu,  tiamacle  goow:  other  noteworthy 
birds,  such  as  the  apterjr,  rook,  Jadcdaw.  and  lyre  bird,  the  harpy  eagle,  tlie 
nmdor,  and  examples  of  tbe  largest  and  Bmallcit  owIh.  Io  this  room  were 
abD  exhibited  tbe  duckbill,  or  platypus,  and  tbe  spiny  ant-eater,  peculiar 
^-laying  mammals  from  Australia.  To  illuxtrate  bow  animals  are  protn'ted 
by  their  color  and  form,  or  "  how  creatures  hide,"  waa  shown  a  weaHfl  In 
the  white  winter  coat  on  snow-covered  ground,  and  another  in  the  bn>wn 
i^ninier  coat  amid  dead  leaves;  also  an  underwliig  moth  on  hark,  and  such 
l>«nillar  Insects  as  tbe  katjdid  and  walking-slick.  Curious  forms  of  life  were 
"bown  In  the  flnger  sjionge,  the  glawt  sponge,  the  organ-pi|ie  coral,  and  tbe 
•ra-borse,  as  well  as  hrlltlantly  cvioretl  pnrrot  Ashes.  The  room  also  contained 
a  Niiall  exhibit  of  UKCful  minerals.  In  the  south  and  m»t  part  of  tbe  wall- 
•^aHe  was  n  t-ollectlon  of  beantlful  and  interesting  sheila,  Including  those  of  the 
Eiant  dam.  Tridacna.  In  another  part  of  the  room  were  some  comparative 
ciblbtts.  such  as  a  cast  of  tbe  egg  of  the  extinct  bird  EpyomU  and  tbe  egg 
ot  a  hunimlngblrd.  reiiresentlng  tbe  largest  and  smallest  eggs.  Groups  of 
brilliant  North  American  and  South  American  butterflies,  and  of  familiar 
fomis.  arranged  to  show  life- hi  stories,  were  also  exhibited. 

As  a  part  of  tbe  exhibit  of  the  Sinltbsonlan  Institution,  may  be  mentioned 
s  descriptive  (lamphtet  of  313  pages  iind  12  plates,  for  gratuitous  distribution 
to  the  public,  being  an  account  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  its  orlglu,  his 
tory,  objectai,  and  acblevementB.  ij,u„/aii..  CoOqIc 
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As  already  oieDtloiied.  Ibis  exUlbit  occupied  tbe  soutb  conrt  of  the  malD 
[kavilloti.  wblcb  cuuld  be  entered  ouly  from  tbe  court  devoted  to  tbe  Smith- 
Houlau  |iro|»er.  At  previuus  exiKiaitloiis.  ttte  exhibit  of  tbl8  Bureau  cooslsted 
of  publicatloiiB.  churtR  of  the  iDfra-red  spectrnui,  and  other  ebartd  relatiug  to 
aatropbyeim.  some  Hmall  ptecen  oF  apparatus,  and  a  Herles  of  transparent 
photograplui  of  polur  eclliuten  and  of  hud  spots.  All  theee  objet-ts  were  exhibited 
at  SI.  IjouIs.  Rud  In  addition  a  working  exhibit  was  prepared.  This  oouslsted, 
OrBt,  of  a  bolometer  connected  with  a  salranometer.  on  whlcb  was  attached 
a  mirror  which  tbrew  h  siMit  of  lUht  on  a  horizontal  scale,  no  that  any  change 
of  tempi'ratiire  In  tbe  bolometer  would  be  transmitted  to  the  galvanometer 
and  the  npot  could  be  neen  to  move.  This  change  of  temi>erature  could  be 
brought  about  by  a  vlnltor  simply  holding  biH  hand  over  a  hole  In  the  caae 
lu  which  the  bolometer  was  placed.  The  «hole  exhibit  was  carefully  labeled, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  moment  during  the  day  when  visitors  could  not  be 
found  watching  the  workings  of  tblit  delicate  Instrument  for  measuring  sllgbt 
cbauges  In  lemi>eruture. 

The  other  moving  exhibit  consisted  of  a  large  two-mirrored  coelostat.  speclnlly 
constructed  for  this  exposition,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  located  about 
30  feet  south  of  the  Government  building,  opposite  the  court  In  whlcb  tlie  astro- 
phj'slcal  exhibit  wax  made.  This  coelostat  on  sunny  days  reflected  a  large  beam 
of  sunllglit  through  a  window  Into  a  dark  room  which  occupied  over  bnlf  of  tbe 
aatropbyslcal  court.  Part  of  the  beam  of  sunlight  was  thrown  throuKh  a  tele- 
Hcope.  which  III  turn  threw  a  large  Image  of  tbe  sun  on  the  north  wall  of  tbe  dark 
room.  At  scarcely  any  time  during  the  seven  mouths  of  the  eiposltlou  was 
tbe  visitor  uunble  to  And  large  suti-tqiots,  or  groiiiis  of  H|iots,  on  thU  Image. 
Another  |iurtloii  of  the  lienm  of  light  waa  reflected  by  a  series  of  mirrors  to  a 
grating  of  Ai>eculum  metal,  which  In  turn  threw  ii  brilliant  solar  spectrum 
around  the  cant  and  south  walls  of  the  dark  room.  To  make  this  exhibit  more 
Intelligible  to  the  public,  a  descriptive  Illustrated  pamphlet,  written  by  the 
director,  waa  distributed  grntultuusly  to  those  desiring  copies. 


At  previous  expositions  tlie  exhibit  of  the  National  Zoological  Park  has  cod- 
Fisted  of  pictures  of  the  buildings  and  paddocks  In  the  park,  with  the  addition, 
uanatly.  of  a  small  model  of  the  park  Itself.  It  was  felt  that  such  a  representa- 
tion of  this  Bureau  at  the  St.  I.uu]a  Exposition  would  be  Inndetguate,  and,  after 
n  careful  consideration  of  [KiHslbllltles,  an  extensive  exhibit  uf  birds,  placed  lo 
n  cage  large  enough  to  jiermlt  them  to  fly  iiliout  wiia  decided  upon.  The  cagw 
was  228  feet  long.  84  feet  wide,  and  .10  feet  high,  and  was  erected  by  tbe  Super- 
\lslng  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  the  request  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Institution  from  the  appropriation  for  Government  buildings,  at  a 
coat  of  about  |17,500.  This  cage,  which  was  designed  by  the  8U|ierlntendent  of 
the  iMirk,  was  probably  tbe  largest  of  Its  kind  ever  built.  It  was  traversed  by 
a  central  arched  passageway,  open  to  the  public,  extending  tbe  entire  length  ot 
llie  cage.  As  already  mentioned,  the  cage  was  situated  100  or  200  yards  south 
of  the  main  building,  in  a  small  valley,  umid  trees,  several  ol  which  were  In- 
closed by  tbe  cage.  It  was  divided  Into  two  itortlona  by  a  longitudinal  parti- 
tion. In  tbe  north  half  were  counned  the  larger  birds,  among  which  were 
^lls,  three  species  uf  wild  geese,  trumtieter  swans,  Cuban  flamingos,  roseate 
spoonbills,  four  species  of  Ibis,  three  s|HH-les  of  heron,  demoiselle  cranes,  white 
pelicans,  brown  pellcaiiH.  l^uruiieiin  |)ellcans.  and  other  birds,  sucb  as  darterst. 
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iflnnorants,  cnrassows,  anil  vulturex.  In  the  south  hnlf  of  the  ciige  wera 
lilMced  the  suintler  birds,  socta  hs  quails,  partridges,  doves,  iluiks.  ciiuuries. 
EnfllBli  bUcbblrds.  Jnys.  thnisliea.  Jnvnn  Hpiirruws,  hullflnihes,  goldflnrhea. 
wetver  birda,  llDoets.  curdlualH.  orlolen.  «tt'.  Tbe  eshibit  or  the  Nattonal 
Zoological  Park  proved  one  of  the  most  iittraetlve  In  the  exposition  erounda, 
and  was  suirouuded  by  visitors  at  nil  times  during  tbe  day.  The  exhibit  re- 
quired tbe  eoiistniit  attentloD  of  two  men.  The  rewrds  show  tlmt  tlic  large 
bb^fltlDK  birds  raneumed  an  average  daily  amount  of  40  poundit  of  (Ish  and  5 
pounds  of  cbo|>;»e<l  niejit,  while  for  the  smaller  birds  large  quantities  of  fresh 
regetsbles,  gnilus.  aod  other  needs  were  re<|uired. 

It  will  be  appreciated  tliat  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Etchanges 
does  not  lend  itwlf  to  exhibition  by  materinl  objects.  Tbe  exhibit  nt  SI.  Louis 
tnosisted  of  a  large  «hart  showing  tlie  number  of  pitckages  transmitted  each 
year  from  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  to  the  present  time.  There  were  also 
shown  photograplM  of  the  ofHces  of  the  bureau  In  the  Smltlisonian  bulldlne.  In 
order  to  eipialn  more  fully  the  functions  and  operations  of  the  bureau  u  Huiali 
descriptive  pamphlet  was  prepared,  copies  of  which  were  given  to  those  desiring 
ibein. 


Tbe  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  was  for  the  most  part 
iowrporated  with  that  of  tlie  de|>artment  of  iinthnipology  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  botb  of  which  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  \V.  11.  Holmes, 
rblef  of  tbe  bureau.  This  exhibit  was  chielly  lllustrutive  of  the  synibollc  art. 
decumtive  designs,  and  heraldry  of  the  American  Indians,  and  refiresented  (he 
rwearches  of  the  ethnologists  of  tlie  burean.  Included  with  it  wiis  a  series  of 
objects  reiiresentlng  the  nrchieology  of  the  West  Indies.  These  exhibits  were 
iiMtalled  tn  recesses  In  the  front  wail  of  the  Smithsonian  imvlllon.  in  a  {loitlon 
of  tbe  south  wall  case,  and  in  two  large  Ooor  cases.  Further  notice  of  this 
exhibit  Hnd  of  tlie  special  signlBcance  of  the  various  objects  shown  will  be  found 
on  pHges  47  tu  41t  of  this  report.  A  consideraliie  amount  of  field-work  was  done 
in  this  connection  by  Mesnni.  Fewkes,  Swnnton.  and  Mooney.  and  Mrs.  Steven- 
■oD.  ethnologists  of  tbe  bureau,  notice  uf  which  will  be  found  In  the  place 
mentioned. 


Aa  at  nil  prevlona  expositlon-s,  the  largest  display  was  made  by  the  National 
Uuaeum.  owing  to  Its  special  function  and  its  opiNirtunities  fur  making  large 
cibiliits.  The  floor-B|Mice  not  occupied  by  the  bniciius  alivady  niciilhiiiiil  was 
Toogbly  divided  Into  three  portions,  one  devoted  to  each  uf  the  three  executive 
deinrtiuents  of  the  Museum — namely,  anthropology,  biology,  and  geology. 

The  Department  of  Anlhropoloffi/.—Tli\it  exhibit  was  planned  iiy  Mr.  \V.  II. 
Holmea,  cblef  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  assisted  by  the  curators  of  the 
department  of  anthropology.  The  main  theme  of  this  exhibit  was  the  esthetic 
achievements  of  the  native  Aueriiun  peoples.  In  (iinjunt-tlon  therewith,  sunu' 
of  the  works  of  art  of  ancient  '^Iviliaatlons  of  the  Old  World  were  shown. 

Tbe  carvings  of  tbe  American  Indians  were  represented  by  such  objects  as 
atone  and  wooden  masks,  carved  bo;ies,  benches,  horns,  weapons,  etc.  These 
wen  lnstaile«l  in  a  special  black  floor-case.  The  larger  carvings  Included  four 
bowe-paiKlB  of  the  Tlinkit  Indians  and  two  large  house-postH  of  the  Ilalda 
Indians.    Tbe  former  were  placed  on  the  wall  and  tbe  latter  on  the  floor,  r  To 
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these  were  Added  two  l«i^  totetn  poles,  which,  owing  to  lack  of  Bpace,  ns  well 
us  oa  u<.iL-uuiit  of  their  lai^  xlxe.  were  net  up  out-of-doors.  In  froot  of  the  Indian 
Bcbool  bulldlDg,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  exposition  grouDds. 

The  exhibit  of  textile  arts  represented  the  work  of  tribes  of  the  Northwest, 
those  of  the  Pueblo  region,  and  the  Indians  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Among  the  Intter  were  examples  of  the  benutlful  woven  garmeuts  found  In  the 
ancient  cemetery  at  Ancon,  Peru.  In  a  portion  of  one  of  the  oases  containing 
the  textile  arts  were  s)>ecimens  of  the  closelj -related  feather  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  comprising  headdresses,  wristbands,  and  other  ornaments.  This 
exhibit  wns  installed  In  two  s|)eclal  floor-cases. 

The  ceramic  art  was  represented  by  various  pieces  of  pottery  of  the  IndiauR 
of  North.  Central,  and  South  America,  which  were  displayed  In  a  special  floor 
case,  while  around  the  top  of  the  Smithsonian  pavilion  and  the  top  of  that  part 
of  the  wall  cases  devoted  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  were  placed  nx 
decorative  objects  29  specimens  of  Indian  pottery. 

Another  special  case  was  devoted  to  the  basketry  of  variona  Indian  trlbo^ 
and  contained  about  50  haskels  of  different  forms  and  patterns. 

A  s|iec1al  floor-case  contained  objects  representing  the  sculpture  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  such  as  lilols,  yokes,  carved  animals,  tablets,  weapons.  ceitH. 
metatea,  pipes,  etc.  Other  objects  of  sculpture,  placed  on  separate  pedeslals. 
were  a  cast  of  a  colossal  figure  of  an  Aztec  deity  froia  the  ancient  City  of 
Mexico,  a  cast  of  a  statue  of  a  Mayan  deity  from  the  ruined  city  of  Quirlguii. 
Guatemala,  and  a  cast  of  an  ancient  statue  from  Costa  Rica.  A  sculptured 
altar-|>anel  from  an  ancient  Mayan  temple  and  ceremonial  subjects  In  relief 
from  a  temple  at  Menche,  Meiico,  were  placed  on  large  screens. 

The  architecture  of  the  American  Indians  was  represented  by  complete  resto- 
rations, on  a  reduced  scale,  of  five  of  the  ruined  temples  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico, 
namely,  the  Temple  of  Xoclilcalco  at  Morales,  the  "  Temple  of  the  Crosa "  at 
I'alcRque.  the  "  House  of  the  Governor "  at  Itxmat,  the  "  Temple  of  the  Col- 
umns "  at  Mltla,  and  the  "  Castle  "  at  Chlchen-ItzH.  each  placed  on  a  large  sepa- 
rate pedcBtal.  These  teuiples  were  arranged  In  a  group  in  the  center  of  the 
space  of  the  department  of  anthropology.  They  were  built  under  tlw  imme- 
diate direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  by  Delancy  GUI.  architect,  and  Messrs. 
H.  W.  Hendley  and  W.  H.  QUI,  sculptors.  On  two  large  screens  near  these  teiu- 
plex  were  hung  photographs  and  drawings  of  the  ruined  cities  in  which  the 
orielnais  of  these  buiidlnga  were  found. 

In  the  section  asslgiietl  to  anthropology  was  exhibited  an  historical  collection 
made  by  the  Ruclety  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  whose 
archives  and  coliet'tlons  are,  by  provision  of  hiw,  deposited  in  the  !4nilthsonian 
Institution.  A  picture  of  the  Continental  Hull  now  being  erected  In  Washington, 
and  portraits  of  the  presldentS'general  of  the  society  were  also  shown,  togeth«- 
with  a  small  series  of  objects  of  historical  Interest  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
the  Children  of  the  .American  Hevniution.  A  portrait  of  Baron  von  Closen  waa 
also  exhibited. 

Department  of  Biology. — The  exhibit  of  this  Department  waa  planned  hy  Dr. 
F.  W.  True,  head  curator,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  A.  I.ucas  and  others  of  the 
Museum  ataflT.  While  Illustrating  the  methods  of  preparing,  arranging,  install- 
ing, and  labeling  zooic^lcal  collections  employed  In  the  National  Museum.  It  was 
designed  also  with  a  view  of  displaying  some  of  the  largest,  most  striking,  and 
most  beautiful  forms  of  animal  life  now  existing.  On  account  of  the  character 
of  the  cxiK.Hltlon.  the  exhibit  was  given  a  world-wide  scope.  Many  objects  were 
taken  from  the  permanent  exhibition-series,  and  others  obtained  and  prepared 
especlBlly  for  tiila  exhibit    Botauical  exhibits  were  omitted  for  the  reason  that 
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Enthance  to  St.  Louis  Exhibit  of  the  Astrophvsical  Observatorv,  Showimo 
Transparencies  of  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  as  Observed  at  WadEs- 
BORO,  N.  C,  1900. 
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Ote  botanical  division  of  tbe  department  conatatn  at  present  prat^lcnlly  oiity  ot 
ao  herbarluo).  tbe  fwllectiona  of  which  It  was  thonght  oould  not  be  made  inter- 
ivIliiE  to  tbe  iceneral  public. 

Tbe  most  strikinR  feature  of  tbe  exblbit  at  St  Lonls  wan  tbe  cast  of  u  sulphur- 
botttHU  whale,  tbe  largest  known  animal.  This  large  piece  was  suspended  over 
tbe  <7«ntral  alslR  of  tbe  Museum  space.  Placed  on  the  floor  near  It.  was  a 
Bheletuu  or  the  same  itpecles.  Tbe  cast  was  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Cabot  Steam  Whaling  Company,  and  the  skeleton  by  gift  from  the  Colonial 
Mitiufacturlng  Company,  at  Balena.  Hermitage  Bay.  Newfoundland,  by  SleHnrs, 
F.  A.  Lucas,  William  Palmer,  and  J.  W.  Scollick,  who  made  a  special  expiHlltion 
to  Newfoundland  in  the  spring  of  1904  to  secure  the  materiel. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  tbe  exhibit  of  this  defiartment  comprised  a 
proap  of  20  game  mammals  from  all  parts  of  tbe  world,  namely:  From  North 
AmerlM,  a  black  bear,  a  polar  bear,  an  Alaska  mooHC,  a  Mexican  sheep,  n  (irecn- 
Itad  mnsk-ox.  a  Kpecimeo  of  Oshoni's  caribou,  and  an  Olympic  elk  ;  from  Africa, 
a  giraffe,  a  i«bra.  a  two-bomed  rhlDoceroe,  a  white-tailed  gnu,  a  hippopotamus, 
lod  a  Hon ;  from  Asia,  a  tiger,  a  sflmtiar  stag,  a  Hiiecinien  of  Man-o  Polo's 
«becp.  an  ails  deer;  from  Europe,  a  cbamols,  a  moufflon  or  wild  sheep,  and  a 
Xorway  dk.  Bach  was  placed  on  a  separate  pedestal  and  the  whole  group 
iDdowd  by  brass  railing. 

A  small  but  very  popular  part  of  tbe  exblbit  of  tbe  department  was  a  select 
nillectlon  of  birds'  eggs,  tnatalled  In  two  specl:il  table-cases.  In  one  was  a 
series  showing  variations  in  size,  form,  color,  and  texture,  and  in  tbe  number 
laid  at  one  time.  Among  these  eggs  was  one  of  Epyomia  maximu»,  an  extinct 
bird  of  Uadagascar,  whose  eggs  are  tbe  largest  known.  By  a  fortunate  coin- 
ddence.  aii  opportunity  occurred  to  purchase  n  remarkably  Doe  example  for 
addition  to  this  series.  Other  Interesting  eggs  In  this  case  were  those  of  the 
Rpteryx,  the  great  auk,  three  B|>ecleH  of  ostrich,  several  species  of  tinamou,  and 
the  ruby-throated  hummingbird,  la  tbe  second  case  was  placed  a  very  complete 
mllecUon  of  tbe  eggs  of  North  American  birds  of  prey. 

Tbe  main  exhibit  of  birds  was  Installed  in  four  30-Inch  screen-coses,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  pheasants  especially  noteworthy  for  tbe  brilliancy  of  their 
plumage,  such  as  Lady  Amherst's  pheasant,  flre-bnck  pheasants,  tragopans,  etc 
Three  species  of  peafowl  were  includ«J  in  this  series,  each  represented  by  a  male 
*Dd  a  female.  Among  the  other  birds  exhibited  was  a  pair  of  tlie  rare  and 
cnrtous  Harris's  comiorniit,  froin  the  Galapagos  Islands,  n  siiecli-s  incapable  of 
Hlgbt  owing  to  Its  dwarfed  wings  anil  to  the  soft.  Hexlble  nature  of  the  primary 
festbers.  Installed  In  a  special  tloor  case  was  a  group  of  liunczliis,  OpiitthQ- 
rvmiu  hoaezin.  fhowlng  the  Ilfe-blstory  of  the  species.  This  material  of  group 
ronsisted  of  4  adults,  H  nestlings.  2  half-grown  young,  2  nests.  2  eggs,  together 
with  bushes  and  other  accessories,  and  was  s|)eclally  collected  for  exhibition  at 
Xt  Louis.  Tbe  young  of  this  singular  bird  possess  welUleveloped  claws  on  the 
Brat  and  secoud  digits  of  the  wing,  by  means  of  which  they  climb  from  branch 
tn  branch  with  comparative  ease. 

Reptiles  were  represented  by  mounted  specimens  of  tbe  American  cnjcodlle 
and  alligator,  which  were  placed  near  one  another,  so  that  the  differences 
between  these  two  largest  of  i^jnerlcau  I'eptllett  conid  be  readily  set^n.  In  addl- 
tloD,  two  special  cases  of  snakes  were  exhibited;  one  contained  u  reticulated 
ITtbon,  prolMbly  the  largest  species  of  snake  In  existence,  and  the  other  a  small 
NTlea  of  especially  noteworthy  poisonous  and  harmless  snakes,  such  as  the 
robiv,  tbe  rattlesnake,  the  barleQuln  snake,  and  the  king  snake. 

A  unique  exhibit  of  unusual  slgnlBcance  and  Interest  consisted  of  a  series  of 
iQodels  of  deep-sea  fishes,   Installed  In   two  short  sections  of  the  wall-case. 
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TbeM  models  were  ttafied  cbleSy  on  Bpe<^^tineDs  in  the  National  Uuseum.  from 
tbe  ricb  rollec-tione  of  tbe  11.  S.  Pieli  CoinnilHelon  steamer  Albatrou.  Owing  to 
the  smeti  size  of  the  orlginula.  It  was  necettsary  to  enlarge  the  models  so  that 
the  extraordiiiBry  modiflrationa  and  faiitaHtie  appearance  of  these  Inhabitants 
of  the  ileep-Keo  could  be  aiipreclnted  by  the  jiublic.  Accompanying  this  series 
was  a  diagram  showing  tbe  great  depths  at  wlilcb  these  peculiar  forms  are 
found,  in  comparison  with  the  other  flshes  of  the  sea.  Tbe  follon-lDK  speoleti 
were  represented:  Deeii-sea  ohIniiBra  (Harrfotta  raleighana).  hatchet  flsb 
iStertioptgx  diaphana),  rng  Hsh  (Aci-otua  icillouj/bbvh.  I)ellcan  flab  (Oatlroa- 
lomu*  bairdii).  Bnl))e  eel  (.VrMicAfA^s  ncolopacrut) .  leaser  angler  (Cryptopsara» 
roueBii),  vl|ter  flsh  {Chaulkidu^  tioani),  Balhypteroit  quadriftlig,  great  swal- 
Tower  IChlagmtilon  niger).  deep  sea  gurnard  (PertstedUm  miniatuin),  and  the 
ii|>p<-ies   C'aalolepis   longident.    MalacOHleiis  ehwistodactvlua,   a:id   Ualacoatewi 

In  vertebrates  were  represented  by  two  seriea  of  specimens.  Installed  in  stand- 
ard Muxeuni  unit  boxes,  arranged  lu  fmnien  along  the  wall.  The  first  ivas  a  syn. 
optic  series  of  invertebrates  displaying  the  principal  groups,  the  more  Important 
forms  in  each  groii|>,  their  structure,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  Important  or  iDter- 
csting  features  In  their  life  histories.  This  series  was  designed  especially  to  show 
metltods  of  Museum  Installation.  In  two  sections  of  the  n'all  case  near  this 
series  was  a  speclnl  display  of  (an  corals,  and  anotlier  of  crabs.  The  second 
principal  series  of  invertebrates  consisted  of  about  iSOO  species  of  butterflies  and 
ntotba  froui  all  parts  of  the  world,  selected  with  spe<.-ial  reference  to  beauty  or 
singularity  of  color  and  markings  or  large  slse.  IDach  species  wub  represMited 
by  a  pair  of  si>eclni«ns,  making  about  1,000  In  all.  Tbe  apeciiuens  were  remark- 
able for  their  perfei'tlon,  and  the  whole  series  was,  as  might  be  Imagined,  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  in  brilliancy. 

Depotiment  of  Ocoliipy. — Tbe  exhibit  of  this  department  was  planned  by  Dr. 
George  P.  Merrill,  bend  curator.  asslRted  by  members  of  his  staff,  and  embraced 
lour  main  groups:  First,  tin  exhibit  of  minerals ;  second,  one  of  meteorites; 
third,  of  Invertebrate  fossils,  and,  fourth,  of  vertebrate  fossils. 

(1)  A  syetemntlc  series  of  minerals  was  Installed  In  eight  standard  15-lncb 
Museum  cases.  Tills  series  was  remarkably  complete,  and  the  various  species 
were  represented  by  specimens  of  tiie  largest  size.  A  complete  and  luirtlcularly 
fine  series  of  all  the  known  forms  of  silica  occurring  in  nature  was  shown  In  a 
special  36-lncb  screen  case.  This  Included  examples  of  agates,  -Jaxper.  wood- 
opal,  etc.  In  a  coni|>anlon  case  was  exhibited  a  similar  serlOi  comprising  all 
the  known  natnral  forms  of  calcium  carbonate,  such  as  Iceland  spar  and  other 
calcltes.  stalagmites,  limestone,  pearls,  etc.  Id  proximity  to  the  silica  exbtbtt 
was  displayed  one  of  the  largest  manses  of  amethyst  crystals  known,  and  a 
giant  quarts  crystal.  The  amethyst  crystals  weighed  about  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 
Another  mineral  exhibit  consisted  of  a  series  of  cones  from  hot  springs,  showing 
the  deiKjstt  of  crystals  on  tbe  Interior. 

(2)  Meteorites:  Special  pains  were  taken  to  assemble  an  exhibit  of  meteor- 
ites worthy  of  the  occasion.  To  this  end  endeavors  were  made  to  obtain 
representations  of  the  largest  known  examples.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Com- 
mander R.  E.  Perry.  U.  S.  N..  casts  were  secured  of  the  three  great  masses  from 
Greenland,  known  as  the  "  Peary  meteorites,"  and  with  the  concurrence  of  tbe 
Mexican  (ioverument  and  tbe  friendly  assistance  of  Josf  G.  Agullera  a  cast  of 
the  Bacubirtto  meteorite  was  also  secured.  A  apedal  trip  to  Mexico  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  mold  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  George  I'.  Merrill  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Palmer,  with  entirely  satisfactory  results.    A  cast  was  also  made  of  the 
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Im-in-AlDM  or  Tai'soD  meteorite.  In  the  NatloDal  MoBeum.  Thene  mvnt  cants, 
vbkii  Include  repreeeatatlona  of  the  hirgeet  masBes  wlilch  Hpe  kuowu  to  hare 
rallen  from  the  sky.  were  aaseDibled  Dear  the  rotunda  of  the  hulldlufc,  aud  pre- 
iieDted  a  tuoM  IniprenBlve  appeamuce.  Adjacent  to  the  raabt  v/aa  luBtalled  a 
aeriM  ot  actual  HpeclnienB  ot  luctevrlten  and  sectloue  at  8pe<-liueua.  and  a  chart 
showing  the  dtrtrlbutlon  of  knowu  nieteoric  fiilU.  and  pictures  of  falling 
ineteorltCH. 

(3)  Vertebrate  fosella :  The  most  popular  feature  of  tbls  exhibit  was  tbe  llfe- 
Hlie  reftomtfon  of  nn  armored  dinosaur,  known  tiH  HlftranaurHn  itnpiilatuii, 
baaed  ou  remains  from  Colorado  and  WyorolUK.  Tbe  itkelelon  of  the  horned 
dlnosanr.  Tricerataps.  previously  exhibited  at  Buffalo  and  Charleston,  was  also 
iiltown  at  RL  I»uls.  Stamling  side  by  side.  In  order  to  show  their  similarity  In 
slie  and  details  of  structure,  were  eiblblfed  tbe  skeleton  of  nn  American  maa- 
lodon  and  that  of  an  African  elephant.  The  skeleton  and  tite  oust  of  an  ^k 
atone  of  the  uioaa  (extinct  birds  from  New  Zealand)  were  exhibited  In  a  qieclal 
vaae.  Otber  vertebrate  fosalls  were  represented  by  specimens  on  tbe  slabs  of 
■tone  Id  which  tbey  were  found,  enibraclng  fossil  Bsbes,  fossil  Dab-like  and 
trocodlle-llke  reptiles,  as  well  ns  a  very  complete  specimen  of  tbe  remarkuble 
Bylng  reptile.  Rhamphorltitnchua.  which  shows  the  Impress  of  tbe  wing  and 
tall  membranes  In  tbe  rock. 

(4>  Invertebrate  fossils:  Tbcsc  wcr<>  Installed  In  a  section  of  tbe  wall-case, 
and  cuuiprised  cepluilopod  and  other  uiollusks.  Including  u  fine  series  of  ammon- 
Ites,  and  crnstaceans,  crinolds,  echlnodenus,  and  corals. 

(5)  Fossil  jmIui:  Au  op|iurtunlty  to  obtain  an  ex<-e|itlonally  fine  Tertiary 
fowll  palm,  Latanttex  vifentitiu^,  having  occurred  during  tbe  preparations  for 
Ibe  exposition,  tbe  specimen  was  [)urcbased  and  added  to  the  geological  exhibit 
It  was  obtained  In  Monte  Holka.  province  of  Verona,  Italy. 

Dr.  F.  W.  True,  repreaentatlve  for  tlie  Institution  and  Museum  on  the  Gov- 
ernment board,  was  also  chairman  of  tbe  committee  on  Installation  and  decora- 
tloa    I>r.  M.  W.  Lyon,  Jr.,  was  cblef  special  agent. 

SUHHABT  OV  AlAjytUKST  MADK  TO  THE  BMITHSOKIAN  rNSTITiniON  AND 
NATlOifAI.  MUSEUM. 

Origliial  allotment fllO.lXKl.OO 

Transfer  to  general  fund  for  expenses  of  United  States  Marine 
BMid  at  exposition 300.00 

Net  allotment 109.700.00 

CJsMjfled  ttatemPnl  of  erpenditures  of  funds  allotted  to  tbe  ffmith- 
mtntan  InttUution,  corrected  to  January  iS.  1905. 

Services  of  clerks,  mechanics,  and  laborers  and  care  of  exhibits fl8,  S38. 09 

Transportation  of  persons ;t,89!J.13 

Perdlems  In  lieu  of  subsistence..- 7,604,50 

Freight,  cartage,  and  express^ge _.  ,S,252.4a 

Cases,  inclndlng  all  material,  and  supplies  and  labor —  I."),  920. 2it 

Packlug   materials l,48ft.7i 

Miscellaneous  supplies   (stationery,  office  furniture.  Janitors'  sup- 
plies, etc.) \.StK.B» 

Labels  (Including  printing  three  descriptive  pamphlets  and  palutlng 

labels  for  the  exhibit  of  the  National  Zoological  Park) 2.!igB.03 

Bent  of  tbop  and  coDfltructlou  of  shelter  for  wbale  cast 65!t.  ID 
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i^peolmene  and  i»n(itniM<on  of  exbiblta.  Including  materials,  eerrlces. 
fl^ld  expeneee,  etc. : 
IF.  S.  National  Museum — 

I>epartment  of  Anthropologj' f12. 847. 5tl 

Department  of  Biology. 19,S1S.95 

Department  of  Qeol<%y _     I2.fi00.94 

J45.  IfiS.  45 

Other  bureaus  of  the  Institution,  Including  mippllea 
and  nalnrles  of  keepers  for  exUllilt  iif  National 

Zoological  Pnrk l),24».a') 

$B4.417.4» 

Total  expenditure _ lOfi,  269.  Wt 

Unexpended  balance _ _ _      4,430.07 

Net    allotment 109,700.00 

RMpe<-tfiilly  submitted. 

F.  W.  True, 
Repretentative,  Smithgonian  Innlitution  and  United  Ulale* 

National  Muteum,  Louiniana  Purt)hase  Expoailion. 
Ur.  S.  P.  Lanqlet. 

fincretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Inililution. 
JANUAXT  26,  1900. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  object  of  the  Oenebal  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 

Smithsonian  Institution  is  to  furnish  brief  accounts  of  scientific  dis- 
covery in  particular  directions;  reports  of  investigations  made  by 
collaborators  of  the  Institution ;  and  memoirs  of  a  general  character 
or  on  special  topics  that  are  of  interest  or  value  to  the  numerous 
correspondents  of  the  Institution. 

It  has  been  a  prominent  object  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  from  a  very  early  date,  to  enrich  the  annual 
report  required  of  them  by  law  with  memoirs  illustrating  the  more 
remarkable  and  important  developments  in  physical  and  biolr^cal 
discovery,  as  well  as  showing  the  general  character  of  the  operations 
of  the  Institution ;  and  this  purpose  has,  during  the  greater  part  of  its 
history,  been  carried  out  largely  by  the  publication  of  such  papers  as 
would  possess  an  interest  to  all  attracted  by  scientific  progress. 

In  1880  the  Secretary,  induced  in  part  by  the  discontinuance  of  an 
annual  summary  of  progress  which  for  thirty  years  previous  had  been 
issued  by  well-known  private  pubti^ing  firms,  had  prepared  by  com- 
petent collaborators  a  series  of  abstracts,  showing  concisely  the  prom- 
inent features  of  recent  scientific  progress  in  astron<Hny,  geology, 
meteorology,  physics,  chemistry,  mineral<^y,  botany,  zool<^y,  and 
anthropolf^y.  This  latter  plan  was  continued,  thou^  not  alti^ether 
satisfactorily,  down  to  and  including  the  year  1888. 

Id  the  report  for  1889  a  return  was  made  to  the  earlier  method  of 
presenting  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  pages  (some  of  them  original) 
embracing  a  considerable  range  of  scientific  investigation  and  discus- 
sion.   This  method  has  been  continued  in  die  present  report  for  1904. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  LANGLEY  AERODROME. 


S.  p.  Lanolbt. 


The  experiments  undertaken  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  upon 
an  aerodrome,  or  flying  machine,  capable  of  carrying  a  man  have 
been  suspended  from  lack  of  funds  to  repair  defects  in  the  launching 
apparatus  without  the  machine  ever  having  been  in  the  air  at  all.  As 
ihe^e  experiments  have  been  popularly,  and  of  late  repeatedly,  rep- 
rerented  as,having  failed  on  the  contrary,  because  the  aerodrome  could 
not  sustain  itself  in  the  air  I  have  decided  to  give  this  brief  though 
late  account,  which  may  be  accepted  as  the  first  authoritative  state- 
ment of  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1896  wholly  successful  flights  of 
between  one-half  and  one  mile  by  large  steam-driven  models,  unsup- 
ported except  by  the  mechanical-  effects  of  steam  engines,  had 
been  made  by  me.  In  all  these  the  machine  was  first  launched  into 
the  air  from  "ways,*'  somewhat  as  a  ship  is  launched  into  the 
water,  the  machine  resting  on  a  car  that  ran  forward  on  these  ways, 
which  fell  down  at  the  extremity  of  the  car's  motion,  releasing  the 
aerodrome  for  its  free  flight.  I  mention  these  details  because  they 
are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  what  follows,  and  partly  because 
their  success  led  me  to  undertake  the  experiments  on  a  much  larger 
sale  I  now  describe. 

In  the  early  part  of  1898  a  board,  composed  of  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  was  appointed  to  investigate  these  past  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  determining  just  what  had  been  accomplished 
and  what  the  possibilities  were  of  developing  a  large-size  man- 
carrj-ing  machine  for  war  purposes.  The  report  of  this  board  being 
favorable,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification  of  the  War 
Department  decided  to  take  up  the  matter,  and  I  having  agreed  to 
give  without  compensation  what  time  I  could  spare  from  official 
duties,  the  Board  allotted  $50,000  for  the  development,  construction, 
and  test  of  a  large  aerodrome,  half  of  which  sum  was  to  be  available 
immediately  and  the  remainder  when  required.  The  whole  matter 
had  previously  been  laid  before  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
^<Hiian  Institution,  who  had  authorized  me  to  take  up  the/work^^nd 
„  19W 8  '"3'^ 
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to  use  ill  connection  with  it  hucIi  facilities  of  the  Institution  as  were 
available. 

Before  consenting  to  undertake  the  construction  of  this  large 
machine,  I  had  fully  appreciated  that  owing  to  theoivtical  considera- 
tions, into  which  I  do  not  enter,  it  would  need  to  be  relatively 
lighter  than  the  smaller  one;  and  later  it  was  so  constructed,  each 
foot  of  sustaining  surface  in  the  large  machine  carrying  nearly  the 
samo  weight  as  each  foot  in  the  model.  The  difficulties  subsequently 
experienced  with  the  larger  machine  were,  then,  due  not  to  this 
cause,  but  to  practical  obstacles  connected  with  the  launching,  and  the 
like. 

I  had  also  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties in  its  construction  would  lie  in  the  procuring  of  a  suitable  engine 
of  sufficient  power  and.  at  the  same  time,  one  which  was  light  enough. 
(The  models  had  been  driven  by  steam  engines  whose  water  supply 
weighed  too  much  for  very  long  flights.)  The  construction  of  the 
steam  engine  is  well  understood,  but  now  it  would  become  necessary 
to  replace  this  by  gas  engines,  which  for  this  purpose  involve  novel 
difficulties.  I  resolved  not  to  attempt  the  task  of  constructing  the 
engine  myself,  and  had  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  best  engine  builders  in  this  country,  and  after  long  delay  had 
finally  secured  a  contract  with  a  builder  who,  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  such  work,  seemed  most  likely  to  achieve  success.  It  was  only 
after  this  contract  for  the  engine  had  been  signed  that  I  felt  willing 
to  formally  undertake  the  work  of  building  the  aerodrome. 

The  contract  with  the  engine  builder  called  for  an  engine  developing 
12  brake  horsepower,  and  weighing  not  more  than  100  pounds,  includ- 
ing cooling  water  and  all  other  accessories,  and  with  the  proviso  that 
a  second  engine,  exactly  like  this  first  one,  would  be  furnished  on  the 
same  terms.  The  first  engine  was  to  l»  delivered  before  the  close 
of  February,  1800,  and  the  frame  of  the  aerodrome  with  sustaininfr 
surfaces,  propellers,  shafting,  rudders,  etc.,  was  immediately  planned, 
and  now  that  the  engine  was  believed  to  be  secured,  their  actual  con- 
stniction  was  pushed  with  the  utmost  speed.  The  previous  experi- 
ments with  steam-driven  models,  which  had  Ijeen  .so  successful,  had 
lieen  conducted  over  the  water,  using  a  small  house-boat  having  a  cabin 
for  storing  the  machine,  appliances  and  tools,  on  top  of  which  was 
mounted  a  track  and  car  for  use  in  launching.  As  full  sn(x^e.ss  in 
launching  these  working  models  had  been  achieved  after  several 
years  spent  in  devising,  testing  and  improving  this  plan,  I  decided 
to  follow  the  same  method  with  the  large  machine,  and  accordingly 
designed  and  had  built  a  house-boat,  in  which  the  machine  could  not 
only  be  stored,  but  which  would  also  furnish  space  for  workshops, 
and  on  the  top  of  which  was  mounted  a  turntable  and  track  for  use 
in  launching  from  whatever  direction  the  wind  mig^t  m^^I  . 
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Everything  connected  with  the  work  was  expedited  as  much  as 
poNsible  with  the  expectaticm  of  being  able  to  have  (he  first  trial 
fli^t  before  the  close  of  1899,  and  time  and  money  had  been  spent 
m  the  aerodrome,  which  was  ready,  except  for  it^  engine,  when  the 
time  for  the  delivery  of  this  arrived.  But  now  the  builder  proved 
uoable  to  complete  his  contract,  and,  after  months  of  delay,  it  was 
oecessaiy  to  decrease  the  force  at  work  on  the  machine  proper  and 
its  launching  appliances  until  some  assurance  could  be  had  of  the 
final  succesa  of  the  engine.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1899, 
while  these  delays  were  being  experienced  in  procuring  suitable 
engines,  former  experiments  on  superposed  wing  surfaces  were  con- 
tinued, time  was  found  for  overhauling  the  two  steam-driven  models 
which  had  been  used  in  1896,  and  the  small  house  boat  was  rebuilt 
90  that  further  tests  of  these  small  machines  might  be  made  in  order 
to  study  the  effect  of  various  changes  in  the  balancing  and  the 
steering,  equilibrium  preserving  and  sustaining  appliances,  and  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  a  portion  of  August  were  spent  in  actual 
tests  of  these  machines  in  free  flight. 

A  new  launching  apparatus  following  the  general  plan  of  the 
fwmer  overhead  one,  but  with  the  track  underneath  it,  was  built 
for  the  models,  and  it  was  used  most  successfully  in  these  e.\i>eri- 
ments,  more  than  a  dozen  flights  in  succession  being  made  with  it, 
while  in  every  case  it  worked  without  delay  or  accident.  As  soon 
as  the^ie  tests  with  the  models  on  this  underneath  launching  apparatus 
were  completed,  that  for  the  large  machine  was  built  as  an  exact 
duplicate,  except  for  the  enlargement,  and  with  some  natural  con- 
fidence that  what  had  worked  so  perfectly  on  a  small  scale  would 
work  fairly  on  a  large  one. 

It  was  recognized  from  the  very  beginning  that  it  would  l>e  desir- 
able in  a  large  machine  to  use  "superposed''  sustaining  surfaces 
(that  is,  with  one  wing  above  another)  on  account  of  their  supe- 
riority so  far  as  the  relation  of  strength  to  weight  is  concerned, 
tod  from  their  independence  of  guy  wiring;  and  two  sets  of 
superposed  sustaining  surfaces  of  different  patterns  were  built  and 
experimented  with  in  the  early  tests.  These  surfaces  proved,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  in  lifting  power,  though  among  compensating  ad- 
vantages are  the  strength  of  a  "bridge"  construction  which  dis- 
penses with  guy  wires  coming  up  from  below,  which,  in  fact,  later 
were  the  cause  of  disaster  in  the  launching. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  follow  what  experiment  had  shown  to  be 
sQcoesafol,  and  to  construct  the  sustaining  surfaces  for  the  large 
madiine  after  the  "  single-tier  "  plan.  This  proved  to  be  no  easy 
task,  since  in  the  construction  of  the  surfaces  for  the  small  machines 
the  main  and  cross  ribs  of  the  framework  had  been  made  solid,  and, 
after  steaming,  bent  and  dried  to  the  proper  curvature,  while  it  was 
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fibvious  that  this  plan  could  not  be  followed  in  the  large  surfaces  on 
account  of  the  necessity,  ali'eady  alluded  to,  of  making  them  rela- 
tively lighter  than  the  small  ones,  which  were  already  very  li^t. 
After  the  most  painstaking  construction,  and  testa  of  various  sizes 
and  thicknesses  of  holiow  square,  hollow  round,  I-beam,  channel,  and 
many  other  types  of  ribs,  I  finally  devised  a  type  which  consisted  of 
a  hollow  box  fonn,  having  its  sides  of  tapering  thickness,  with  the 
thickest  part  at  the  point  midway  between  contiguous  sides  and  with 
small  partitions  placed  inside  every  few  inches  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  that  nature  places  them  in  the  bamboo.  These  various  parts 
of  the  rib  (corresponding  to  the  quill  in  a  wing)  were  then  glued  and 
clamped  together,  and  after  drying  were  reduced  to  the  proper 
dimensions  and  the  ribs  covered  with  several  coats  of  a  special  marine 
varnish,  which  it  had  been  found  protected  the  glued  joints  from 
softening,  even  when  they  were  immersed  in  water  for  twenty-four 
hours- 
Comparative  measurements  were  made  between  these  large  cross 
ribs,  11  feet  long,  and  a  large  quill  from  the  wing  of  a  harpy  eagle, 
which  is  pi-obably  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  that  nature  has  pro- 
duced in  the  way '  of  strength  for  weight.  These  measurements 
showed  that  the  large,  11-foot  ribs  ("  quills  ")  for  the  sustaining  sur- 
faces of  the  large  machine  were  equally  as  strong,  weight  for  weight, 
as  the  quill  of  the  eagle;  but  much  time  was  consumed  in  various  con- 
structions and  tests  before  such  a  result  was  finally  obtained. 

During  this  time  a  model  of  the  large  machine,  one-fourth  of  its 
linear  dimensions,  was  constructed,  and  a  second  contract  was  made 
for  an  engine  for  it.  The  delay  with  the  large  engine  was  repeated 
with  the  small  one,  and  in  the  spring  of  1900  it  was  found  that  both 
contract  engines  were  failures  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  as  neither  one  developed  half  of  the  power  required  for  the 
allotted  weight. 

I  accordingly  again  searched  all  over  this  countr}',  and,  finally,  ac- 
companied by  an  engineer  (Mr.  Manly) ,  whose  services  I  had  engaged, 
went  to  Europe,  and  there  personally  visited  large  builders  of  engines 
for  automobiles,  and  attempted  to  get  them  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  such  an  engine  as  was  required.  This  search,  however,  was 
fruitle-ss,  as  all  of  the  foreign  builders,  as  well  as  those  of  this  country, 
believed  it  impossible  to  construct  an  engine  of  the  necessary  power 
and  as  light  as  I  required  (less  than  10  pounds  to  the  horsepower 
without  fuel  or  water),  I  was  therefore  forced  to  return  to  this 
country  and  to  consent  most  reluctantly,  even  at  this  late  dale,  to 
have  tiie  work  of  constructing  suitable  engines  undertaken  in  the 
.''bops  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  since,  as  I  have  explained,  the 
aerodrome  frame  and  wings  were  already  construct«jd.  This  work 
upon  the  engines  began  here  in  August,  1000,  in  the  immediate  care 
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of  Mr,  Manly.  These  engines  were  to  be  of  nearly  double  the  power 
First  estimated  and  of  little  more  .weight,  but  thi?  increased  power  and 
(lie  strain  caused  by  it  demanded  a  renewal  of  the  frame  an  first  built, 
in  a  strongier  and  consequently  in  a  heavier  form,  and  the  following 
sixteen  months  were  spent  in  such  a  reconstruction  aimultaneoiisly 
with  the  woik  on  the  engines. 

The  flying  weight  of  the  machine  complete,  with  that  of  the 
aeronaut,  was  830  pounds;  its  sustaining  surface,  1,040  square  feet. 
It  therefore  was  provided  with  slightly  greater  sustaining  surface 
and  materially  greater  relative  horsepower  than  the  model  subse- 
quently described  which  flew  successfully.  The  brake  horsepower 
of  the  engine  was  52;  the  engine  itself,  without  cooling  water,  or 
fuel,  weighed  approximately  1  kilogram  to  the  horsepower.  The  en- 
lire  power  plant,  including  coolipg  water,  carburetor,  battery,  etc.. 
weighed  materially  less  than  5  pounds  to  the  horsepower.  Engines 
for  both  the  large  machine  anil  the  quarter-size  model  were  completed 
before  the  close  of  1901,  and  they  were  immediately  put  in  their 
re^)ective  frames  and  tests  of  them  and  their  power-transmission 
appliances  were  begun. 

It  is  well  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  an  engine 
may  develop  sufficient  power  for  the  allottM  weight,  yet  it  is  not  at 
nil  certain  that  it  will  Ive  suitable  fur  use  on  a  machine  which  is 
necessarily  as  light  as  one  for  traversing  the  air.  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  use,  for  instance,  a  single  cylinder  gasoline  engine  in  a 
flying  machine  unless  It  had  connectetl  to  it  prohibitively  heavy  fly- 
wheels. These  facts  being  recognized,  the  engines  built  in  the  Smith- 
Minian  shops  were  provided  with  five  cylinders,  and  it  was  found 
upon  test  that  the  turning  effect  received  from  them  was  most  uniform, 
and  that,  by  suitable  balancing  of  rotating  and  reciprocating  parts, 
they  could  be  made  to  work  so  that  there  was  practically  no  vibration, 
even  when  use<l  in  the  very  light  frames  of  the  aerodromes. 

The  engine  is  not  all  the  apparatus  connected  with  the  development 
and  delivery  of  power,  for  obviously  there  must  be  shafts,  bearing:^, 
and  in  the  present  case  there  were  also  gears;  and  all  of  these  parts 
must  necessarily  be  phenomenally  light,  while  all  of  the  material.^ 
must  be  capable  of  withstanding  repeated  and  constant  strains  f:ir 
beyond  their  elastic  limit.  It  is  also  evident  to  anyone  having  famil- 
iarity with  such  constructions  that  it  is  most  diflicult  to  keep  the 
various  bearings,  shafts,  gears,  etc.,  in  proper  alignment  without 
adding  excessive  weight,  and  also  that  when  these  various  parts  once 
get  out  of  alignment  when  subject  to  strain,  the  disasters  which  are 
caused  render  them  unfit  for  further  use. 

The  engine.^  themselves  were  successfully  completed  before  the  close 
of  1901,  and  were  of  much  more  power  than  those  originally  desigiieti ; 
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tion,  but  in  properly  coordinating  the  various  parts  of  the  frame 
carrying  them,  repairing  the  various  breakages,  assembling,  dis- 
mounting, and  reassembling  the  various  parts  of  the  appliances,  and 
in  general  rebuilding  the  frame  and  appurtenances  to  correspond  in 
strength  to  the  new  engines. 

There  are  innumerable  other  details,  for  the  whole  question  is  one 
of  details.  I  may,  however,  particularly  mention  the  carburetors, 
which  form  an  essential  part  of  every  gas  engine,  and  such  giving 
fair  satisfaction  for  u^e  in  automobiles  were  on  the  market  at  the 
time,  yet  all  of  them  failed  to  properly  generate  gas  when  used  in 
the  tests  of  the  engine  working  in  the  aerodrome  frame,  chiefly 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  the  engine  in  this  light 
frame  must  be  constant  and  regular  or  the  transmission  appliances 
are  certain  of  distortion.  It  was, .therefore,  necessary  to  devise  car- 
buretors for  the  aerodrome  engines  which  would  meet  the  required 
conditions,  and  more  than  half  a  dozen  were  constructed  which  were 
in  advance  of  anytliing  then  on  the  market,  and  yet  were  not  good 
enough  to  use  in  the  aerodrome,  before  a  satisfactory  one  was  made. 
These  experiments  were  made  in  the  shop,  but  with  an  imitation  o? 
all  the  disturbing  influences  which  would  be  met  with  in  the  actual 
use  of  the  machine  in  the  air,  so  as  to  make  certain,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  the  first  test  of  the  machine  in  free  flight  would  not  be  marred 
by  mishaps  or  unseen  contingencies  in  connection  with  the  genera- 
tion and  use  of  power. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  has  not  had  experience  with  such 
matters  to  appreciate  the  great  amount  of  delay  which  experienct^ 
has  shown  is  to  be  expected  in  such  experiments.  Only  in  the  spring 
of  1903,  and  after  two  unforeseen  years  of  assiduous  labor,  were 
these  new  engines  and  their  appurtenances,  weighing  altogether  less 
than  5  pounds  to  the  horsepower  and  far  lighter  than  any  known  to 
be  then  existing,  so  coordinated  and  adjusted  that  successive  shop 
tests  could  be  made  without  causing  injury  to  the  frame,  its  bearings, 
shafts,  or  propellers. 

And  now  everything  seemed  to  be  as  nearly  ready  for  an  experi- 
ment us  could  be,  until  the  aerodrome  was  at  the  location  at  which 
the  experiments  were  to  take  place.  The  large  machine  and  its 
quarter-size  counterpart  were  accordingly  placed  on  board  the  large 
house  boat,  which  had  been  completed  Rome  time  before  and  had  been 
kept  in  Washington  as  an  auxiliary  shop  for  use  in  the  construction 
work,  and  the  whole  outfit  was  towed  to  a  point  in  the  Potomac 
River,  here  3  miles  wide,  directly  opposite  Widewater,  Va.,  and 
about  40  miles  below  Washington  and  midway  between  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  shores,  where  the  boat  was  made  fast  to  moorings 
which  had  previously  been  placed  in  readiness  for  it. 

Although  extreme  delays  had  already  occurred,  yet  they  J^ere  not 
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90  tiring  as  the  ones  which  began  immediately  after  the  work  was 
thus  transferred  to  the  lower  Potomac. 

The  object  in  constructing  the  quarter-size  counterpart  of  the 
large  machine  was  to  duplicate  in  it  the  balancing  and  relative  pro- 
iwrtions  of  power,  surface,  etc.,  that  had  l)een  arranged  in  the  large 
one,  so  that  a  test  of  it  might  be  made  which  would  determine 
whether  the  large  machine  should  be  tried  as  arranged  or  the  bal- 
uncing  and  other  arrangements  modified.  The  launching  appa- 
ratus, which  had  proved  so  eminently  successful  with  the  original 
steam-driven  models  in  189«,  was  considered  a  thing  so  well  tested 
that  it  had,  as  I  have  stated,  been  duplicated  on  a  suitable  scale  for 
uae  with  the  large  aerodrome,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  this  apparatus 
were  exactly  similar  to  the  smaller  one  it  would  be  the  one  appliance 
least  likely  to  mar  the  experiments. 

In  order  to  test  the  quarter-size  model  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
ils  launching  track  from  the  top  of  the  small  house  iKWt  and  place  it 
iilK>n  the  deck  of  the  large  boat,  in  order  to  have  all  the  work  go  on 
at  one  place,  as  it  was  impossible,  on  account  of  its  unseaworthines.t, 
lo  moor  the  small  house  lK>at  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 

^Vhile  this  transfer  of  the  launching  apparatus  from  the  small 
boat  to  the  large  one  was  being  made,  the  changed  atmi>spheric  con- 
<Jitions  incident  to  a  large  body  of  water  over  which  thick  fogs  hung 
a  great  portion  of  the  time,  from  those  of  a  well-protected  shop  on 
the  land,  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  such  ways  as  the  rusting  of 
the  metal  parts  and  fittings,  and  the  consequent  disarrangement  of 
ihe  adjustment  of  the  necessarily  very  accurate  pieces  of  apparatus 
".■onnected  with  the  ignition  system  of  the  engine.  These  difficulties 
mi^t  have  partly  been  anticipated,  but  there  were  others  concerning 
which  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  and  disarrangement  of  certain 
parts  and  adjustments  was  not  immediately  detected,  and  couse- 
(|Uently  when  short  preliminary  shop  tests  of  the  small  machine  were 
attempted  just  prior  to  launching  it,  it  was  found  that  the  apparatus 
'lid  not-  work  properly,  necessitating  repairs  and  new  constructions 
and  consequent  delay.  Although  the  large  house  boat  with  the  entire 
outfit  had  been  moved  down  the  river  on  July  14,  1903,  it  was  not 
imti!  the  8th  of  August  that  the  test  of  the  quarter-size  model  was 
made,  and  all  of  this  delay  was  directly  due  to  changed  atuiospheric 
i-onditions  incident  to  the  change  in  locality.  This  test  of  the  model 
in  actual  flight  was  made  on  the  8th  of  August,  1903,  when  it  worked 
most  satisfactorily,  the  launching  apparatus,  as  always  heretofore, 
performing  perfectly,  white  the  model,  being  launched  directly  into 
'he  face  of  the  wind,  flew  directly  ahead  on  an  even  keel.  The  bal- 
incing  proved  to  be  perfect,  and  the  power,  supporting  surface, 
guiding,  and  equilibrium-preserving  effects  of  the  rudder  also.    The 
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weight  of  the  model  was  58  pounds,  its  sustaining  surface  66  squaw 
feet,  and  the  horsepower  from  2{  to  3, 

This. was  the  first  time  in  history,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  a  success- 
ful flight  of  a  mechanically  sustained  flying  machine  was  made  in 
public. 

The  flight  was  not  as  long  as  had  been  expected,  as  it  was  found 
afterwards  that  one  of  the  workmen,  in  his  zeal  to  insure  an  especially 
good  one,  had  ot'ertilled  the  gasoline  tank,  which  would  otherwise 
have  enabled  a  flight  several  times  as  long.  However,  as  such  a 
flight  would  have  given  absolutely  no  more  data  than  the  short  one 
did,  and  as  tlie  delays  in  getting  ready  for  testing  the  large  machine 
had  already  far  exceeded  what  was  expected,  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  make  any  mure  tests  with  the  small  one,  as  all  of  the  data  which 
was  desired  had  l)een  procured,  and  it  was  accordingly  stored  away 
!ind  every  energy  immediately  concentrated  in  getting  the  large  ma- 
chine ready  for  its  first  test,  which  at  that  time  seemed  only  a  few 
days  away. 

During  all  these  delays  it  may  lie  remarked  that  we  necessarily 
resided  near  the  house  boat,  and  therefore  in  a  region  of  malaria,  from 
whose  attacks  a  portion  of  us  suffered. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  serious  delays  in  the  test  of  the  small  machine 
caused  by  changed  atmospheric  conditions,  but  they  provetl  to  be 
almost  negligible  compared  with  what  was  later  experienced  with 
the  large  one.  I  have  also  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  necessarily 
light  ribs  of  the  large  sustaining  wing  surfaces  were  covered  with 
several  coats  of  a  special  marine  varnish  which  many  tests  had  shown 
enabled  the  glue  to  withstand  submersion  in  water  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  without  being  affected.  This  water  test  was  made 
with  a  view  to  guarding  against  the  joints  of  the  ribs  being  softened 
when  the  machine  came  down  into  the  water,  as  it  was  planned  for 
it  to  do  at  the  close  of  its  flight,  and  these  submersions  had  apparently 
shown  that  no  trouble  need  be  anticipated  from  the  effects  of  the 
sustaining  surfaces  getting  wet.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  unpre- 
dictable delays  which  present  themselves,  that  when  preparations 
had  been  begun  for  the  immediate  trial  of  the  large  machine,  already 
down  the  river,  it  was  found  that  every  one  of  the  cross  ril>s  had 
been  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  damp,  though  under  shelter. 
As  it  would  take  months  to  build  new  ones,  a  temporary  means  of 
repairing  theni  was  used.  There  were  other  delays  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  chiefly  incident  to  working  over  the  water,  some  of 
the  principal  of  which  were  due  to  storms  dragging  the  house  bout 
from  it.^i  moorings  and  destroying  auxiliary  apparatus,  such  a^^ 
launches,  boats,  rafts,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the'  time  consumed  in 
bringing  workmen  to  and  from  the  scene  of  the  exjjeriment:*.  The 
propellers  were  even  found  to  break  under  the  stram  of  the  actual 
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en^nes  in  the  open,  thougli  they  had  not  done  t^  in  the  shop,  and  this 
is  mentioned  as  another  instance  of  the  numerous  causes  of  trying 
delay  which  it  was  impossible  ta  foresee. 

Finally,  however,  on  the  3d  of  September,  everything  seemed  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  experiments,  and  the  large  aerodrome  was 
accordingly  placed  in  position  and  all  orders  given  and  arrangements 
made  for  a  t«st  that  day.  After  stationing  the  various  tugs,  launches, 
etc,  at  their  predetermined  positions  so  that  they  miglit  render  any 
assistance  necessary  to  the  engineer  or  the  aerodrome,  in  case  it  came 
down  in  the  water  at  a  point  distant  from  the  house  boat,  and  after 
the  photographers,  with  special  telephoto  cameras,  had  been  sta- 
tioned on  the  shore  in  order  that  photographs  with  theii-  trigonomet- 
rical data  might  l>e  obtained,  from  which  speed,  distance,  etc.,  might 
be  later  determined,  and  when  everyone  was  anxiously  expecting 
ihe  experiment,  a  delay  occurred  from  one  of  the  hardly  predictable 
causes  just  mentioned  in  connetrtion  with  the  weather.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  start  the  engine  so  that  it  might  be  running  at  its  proper 
rate  when  the  aerodrome  was  launched  into  free  air  after  leaving 
the  track,  but  the  dry  batterip~s  used  for  sparking  the  engine,  together 
with  the  entire  lot  of  several  dozen  which  were  on  hand  as  a  reserve, 
had  become  useless  from  the  dampness. 

I  have  merely  instanced  some  of  these  causes  of  failure  when  every- 
thing was  apparently  ready  for  the  expected  test,  but  only  one  who 
was  on  the  spot  and  who  had  interest  in  the  outcome  could  appre- 
date  trials  of  this  sort,  and  the  delays  of  waiting  for  weather  suitable 
for  experiments. 

It  was  found  that  every  storm  which  came  anywhere  in  the  vicinity, 
immediately  selected  the  river  as  its  route  of  travel,  and  although 
a  10-mile  wind  on  the  land  would  not  be  an  insurmountable  nl>stacle 
during  an  experiment,  yet  the  same  wind  on  the  river  rendered  it 
impossible  to  maintain  the  large  house  boat  on  an  even  keel  and  free 
frran  pitching  and  tossing  long  enough  to  make  a  test. 

l\'hile  speaking  of  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  weather,  it  should 
also  be  understood  that  to  take  the  aerodrome  in  parts  from  un<ler  the 
belter  of  the  roof  and  assemble  and  mount  it  u[K>n  the  upper  works 
wa.s  a  task  requiring  four  or  five  hours,  and  that  during  this  time  a 
change  in  the  weather  was  altogether  likely  to  occur,  and  did  re- 
jteatedly  occur,  sufficient  to  render  the  experiment  impossible.  Expe- 
rience has  shown,  then,  that  the  aerodrome  should  be  sheltered  by  a 
imilding,  in  which  it  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  for  immediate  launch- 
ing. During  all  the  delay  resulting  from  this  and  other  causes — 
■"ince  it  was  never  known  on  what  da}'  the  experiment  might  take 
place — a  great  expense  for  tug  boats  waiting  at  a  distance  of  40 
miles  from  the  city,  was  incurred,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
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tinuous  drain  on  the  pecuniary  resources,  which  proved  ultimately 
more  fatal  than  any  mishflp  to  the  apparatus  itself. 

Following  the  3d  of  September,  and  after  procuring  new  batteries, 
short  preliminary  testis  inside  the  boat  were  made  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  running  of  the  engine 
the  next  time  a  fair  opportunity  arrived  for  making  a  test  of  the 
machine  in  free  flight.  Something  of  the  same  troubles  which  had 
been  met  with  in  the  disarrangement  of  the  adjustments  of  the  small 
engine  was  experienced  in  the  large  one,  although  they  occurred  in 
such  a  different  way  that  they  were  not  detected  until  they  had  caused 
damage  in  the  teste,  and  these  disarrangements  were  responsible  for 
broken  propellers,  twisted  shafts,  cnished  bearings,  distorted  frame- 
work, etc,  which  were  not  finally  overcome  until  the  1st  of  October. 
After  again  getting  everything  in  apparent  readiness,  there  then 
ensued  a  period  of  waiting  on  the  weather  until  the  7th  of  October 
(1903),  when  it  became  sufficiently  quiet  for  a  test,  which  I  was  now 
beginning  to  fear  could  not  be  made  before  the  following  season.  In 
this,  the  first  test,  the  engineer  took  his  seat,  the  engine  started  with 
ease  and  was  working  without  vibration  at  its  full  power  of  over 
50  horse,  and  the  word  being  given  to  launch  the  machine,  the  car 
was  released  and  the  aerodrome  sped  along  the  track.  Just  as  the 
machine  left  the  track,  those  who  were  watching  it,  among  whom 
were  two  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,*  noticed  that  the 
machine  was  jerked  violently  down  at  the  front  (being  caught,  as 
it  subsequently  appeared,  by  the  falling  ways),*  and  under  the  full 
power  of  its  engine  was  pulled  into  the  water,  carrying  with  i*  its 
engineer.  When  the  aerodrome  rose  to  the  surface  it  was  found, 
that  while  the  front  sustaining  surfaces  had  been  broken  by  their 
impact  with  the  water,  yet  the  pear  ones  were  comparatively  unin- 
jured. As  soon  as  a  full  examination  of  the  launching  mechanism 
had  been  made,  it  was  found  that  the  front  portion  of  the  machine 
had  caught  on  the  launching  car,  and  that  the  guy  post,  to  which  were 
fastened  the  guy  wires  which  are  the  main  strength  of  the  front 
surfaces,  had  been  bent  to  a  fatal  extent. 

s  Major  Macomb,  vt  the  Hoard  of  Ordnauce,  states  in  bis  report  to  tlie 
Board,  that  "  tbe  trlnl  whs  uiisucoeaarul  because  tlie  front  guy  post  caugbt  In 
Its  Hupiwrt  oQ  the  lauiiclilDg  car  and  was  not  released  Id  time  to  give  free  fllgbt. 
ns  KBB  Intended,  but,  on  tlie  L'ontrary,  caused  the  front  of  the  tnachlne  to  be 
dragged  downward,  bending  the  guy  post  and  making  tbe  machine  plunge  lutii 
the  water  about  %  yards  In  front  of  the  house  boat." 

'This  Instantaneous  photograph,  taken  from  the  boat  Itself  and  bltherto 
unpublished,  shows  the  aerodrome  Id  motion  before  It  bad  actually  cleared 
the  house  boat.  On  the  left  U  seen  a  portion  of  a  beam.  t>elng  a  part  of  the 
falling  ways  In  which  the  fixiut  wing  was  caught,  while  the  frout  wing  Itnelf 
Is  seen  twisted,  showing  that  the  accident  was  tn  progress  before  the  aerodrome 
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The  machine,  then,  had  never  been  free  in  the  air,  but  had  been 
pulled  down  as  stated. 

The  <)isa.ster  just  briefly  described  had  indefinitely  postponed  the 
test,  but  this  was  not  all.  As  has  been  said  before,  the  weather  had 
become  very  cold  and  the  so-called  equinoctial  storms  being  near  it 
was  decided  to  remove  the  house  boat  at  the  earliest  time  possible, 
but  before  it  could  be  done,  a  storm  came  up  and  swept  away  all  the 
launches,  boabt,  rafts,  etc,  and  in  doing  so  completely  demolished  the 
greater  part,  of  them,  so  that  when  the  house  boat  was  finally  removed 
to  Washington,  on  the  15th  of  October,  these  appurt«nances  had  to  be 
replaced.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  these  long  series  of  delays 
worked  other  than  mere  scientific  difficulties,  for  a  more  important 
and  more  vital  one  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  financial  means  for  the 
work. 

Immediately  upon  getting  the  boat  to  Washington  the  labor  of 
constructing  new  sustaining  surfaces  was  begun,  and  they  were  com- 
pleted about  the  close  of  November.  It  was  proposed  to  make  a 
second  attempt  near  the  city,  though  in  the  meantime  the  ice  had 
formed  in  the  river.  However,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1903,  the 
atmosphere  became  very  quiet  shortly  before  noon  and  an  immediate 
attempt  was  made  at  Arsenal  Point,  quite  near  Washington,  though 
the  site  was  unfavorable.  Shortly  after  arriving  at  the  selected 
point  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  test.  In  the  meantim*^ 
the  wind  had  ari.sen  and  darkness  was  fast  approaching,  but  as  the 
funds  for  continuing  the  work  were  exhausted,  rendering  it  impos- 
^ble  to  wait  until  spring  for  more  suitable  weather  for  making  u 
test,  it  was  decided  to  go  on  with  it  if  possible.  This  time  then' 
were  on  hand  to  witness  the  test  the  writer,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  a  few  other  guests,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds 
of  spectators  who  were  waiting  on  the  various  wharves  and  shores. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  moor  the  boat  without  a  delay  which 
would  mean  that  no  test  could  be  made  on  account  of  darkness,  so 
that  it  was  held  as  well  as  possible  by  a  tug,  and  kept  with  the 
aerodrome  pointing  directly  into  the  wind,  though  the  tide,  which 
was  running  very  strong,  and  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  10  miles 
an  hour,  were  together  causing  much  difliculty.  The  engine  being 
started  and  working  most  satisfactorily,  the  order  was  given  by 
the  engineer  to  release  the  machine,  but  just  as  it  was  leaving  the 
track  another  disaster,  again  due  to  the  launching  ways,  occurred." 

•  Major  Macomb  agaiD  slates  Id  lila  otfldal  report  to  the  Board:  "The 
lanncblDg  i-ar  wan  released  at  4.45  p.  m.  •  •  •  The  car  was  st-t  in  motion 
and  the  proi>eller8  revolved  rapidly.  Ilie  engine  working  jjerrectly,  hut  tbere 
was  BomethlnK  wrung  with  the  launching.  The  rear  guy  imst  seemed  to  drag, 
lirUigliig  the  mdder  ilowu  on  the  launehlng  wayx.  and  a  crashing,  rending 
sound.  Tollowed  by  tlie  collapse  of  the  renr  wings,  allowed  that  the  ui(irhlne  bad 
twen  wrecked  lu  the  lauucblug:  Just  how  it  was  Imitusslble  to  fiea!'iC)0<^lc 
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This  time  the  rear  of  the  machine,  in  some  way  still  unexplained, 
was  caught  by  a  portion  of  the  launching  car,  which  caused  the  rear 
^lustaining  surfaces  to  break,  leaving  the  rear  entirely  without  sup- 
port, and  it  came  down  almost  vertically  into  the  water.  Dark- 
ness had  come  before  the  engineer,  who  had  been  in  extreme  danger, 
could  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  aerodrome,  the  boat  and  machine 
had  drifted  apart,  and  one  of  the  tugs,  in  its  zeal  to  render  assist- 
ance, had  fastened  a  rope  t«  the  frame  of  the  machine  in  the  reverse 
position  from  what  it  should  have  been  attached  and  had  broken  the 
frame  entirely  in  two.  \Vhile  the  injury  which  had  thus  been  caused 
seemed  almost  irreparable  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  work,  yet 
it  was  found  upon  close  examination  that  only  a  small  amount  of 
labor  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  repair  the  frame,  tlif  engine 
itself  being  entirely  uninjured.  Had  this  accident  occurrevi  at  an 
earlier  period,  when  there  were  funds  available  for  continuing  the 
experiments,  it  would  nut  have  I)een  so  serious,  for  many  accidents 
in  shop  tests  had  occurred  which,  while  unknown  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, had  yet  caused  greater  damage  and  required  more  time  for  repair 
than  in  the  present  case.  But  the  funds  for  continuing  the  work  were 
exhausted,  and  it  being  found  impossible  to  immediately  secure 
others  for  continuing  it,  it  was  found  necessary  to  discontinue  the 
experiments  for  the  present,  though  I  decided  to  use,  from  a  private 
fund,  the  small  amount  of  money  necessary  to  repair  (he  frame  so  that 
it  itself,  together  with  its  engine,  which  was  entirely  uninjured,  might 
be  available  for  further  use  if  it  should  later  prove  jxtssible,  and 
"that  they  themselves  might  be  in  proper  condition  to  attest  to  what 
they  re^ly  represent  as  an  engineering  achievement. 

Entirely  erroneous  impres.sions  have  been  given  by  the  account 
of  these  experiments  in  the  public  press,  from  which  they  have  been 
judged,  even  by  experts;  the  impression  being  that  the  machine 
could  not  sustain  itself  in  flight.  It  seems  proper,  then,  to  emphasize 
and  to  reiterate,  with  a  view  to  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the 
machine  has  never  had  a  chance  to  fly  at  all,  but  that  the  failure 
occurred  on  its  launching  ways;  and  the  question  of  its  ability  to  fly 
is  consequently,  as  yet,  an  untried  one. 

There  have,  then,  been  no  failures  as  far  as  the  actual  test  of  the 
flying  capacity  of  the  machine  is  concerned,  for  it  has  never  been 
free  in  the  air  at  all.  The  fatlui'e  of  the  financial  means  for  continu- 
ing these  expensive  experiments  has  left  the  question  of  their  result 
where  it  stood  before  they  were  undertaken,  except  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  engines  can  be  built,  as  they  have  been,  of  little 
over  one-half  the  weight  that  was  assigned  as  the  possible  minimum 
by  the  best  buildei-s  of  France  and  Germany;  that  the  frame  can  be 
made  strong  enough  to  carry  these  engines,  and  that,  so  far  as  any 
possible  prevision  can  extend,  another  flight  would  be  successful  if 
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the  Isiinching  were  siu-tvti.sf ul ;  for  in  this,  and  in  this  alone,  as  far 
as  is  known,  all  (he  tronble  has  come. 

The  experiments  have  also  given  necessary  information  about  this 
launching.  They  have  shown  that  the  method  which  succeeded  per- 
fectly on  a  smaller  ficale  is  insufficient  on  a  larger  one,  and  they  have 
indicated  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  launching  should  take  place 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  water,  either  from  a  track  upon  the  shore 
or  from  a  house  boat  large  enough  to  enable  the  apparatus  to  be 
launched  at  any  time  with  the  wings  extended  and  perhaps  with 
wings  independent  of  support  from  guys.  But  the  construction  of 
this  new  launching  apparatus  would  involve  further  considerable 
expenditures  that  there  are  no  present  means  to  meet;  and  this,  and 
this  alone,  is  the  cause  of  their  apparent  failure. 

Failure  in  the  aerodrome  itself  or  its  engines  there  has  been  none; 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  at  the  moment  of  success,  and  when' the 
engineering  problems  have  been  solved,  that  a  lack  of  means  has  pre- 
vented a  continuance  of  the  work. 
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RELATION  OF  WING  SURFACE  TO  WEIGHT. 


By  R.  V 


Successive  investigators,  myself  among  them,  have  studied  the 
comparative  relation  betvreen  the  weight  and  the  dimensions  of  fly- 
ing animals,  with  special  reference  to  the  extent  of  wing  surface. 
Some  hundred  species  of  bats,  birds,  and  flying  insects  have  been 
examined  in  this  way,  the  results  of  these  researches  being  given 
in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  animals  are  arranged  according 
to  wei^t  of  body. 


Wld« 


AlbltTDm  ( Diomtdea  fxtUani) 

BoMardlOfiXanlo) 

>i^mg\tiHalialuKiUiiriUa1 

Stork  tCiconia  alba} ....,.„ 

F>jiBgtox(ftiT^>pu*ediUit) 

Ph(uut(flUulaiuua>Ichinu) 

BRrlnggaU  (Lanuargattaltu) 

Crow  I  Coma  ayniiz) 

hrtrHce  liVnlCr  efimwi) 

Dot*,  [d([eon  (Colttmbalttria).. 

iiMrrow  hawk  {FWco  linniincuJiu) 

I'ocliinc  Kolt  (LarutridibHntltu) 

Tbm^fJ^rdtupilarit} 

Swfft  (CHwelw  ajnu) 

Sparrow  (pottfr  domaUcta) 

SmMHaw  (Himmlo  nxtlica) 

TMiDoin*  (fttna  major) 

SnKll  hat  ( iVipcWUto  pipMnOtu) 

Spbtni  moth  iSphini  ligutlri} 

FlMtacUled  angouAj  (LOea^ila  deprttn 


SMnoirUiled  botWrOy  (PapUio podalirit 
Haidea draffonfl J  (CaSoptfrpx  virgo)..^..^ 

Cablan  Inttcrllr  (Pieris  braaica) 

BooejbetlApuwt€lHJkai 


R 

2.m 

08 

tH 

2 

s.m 

s,»ro 

n.ano 

ae 

ass 

3 

10.000 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  relation  of  the  extent 
of  wing  surface  to  the  weight  of  body  is  not  uniform,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  exceedingly  variable.  For  instance,  to  1  gram  of 
weight  the  bnstard  has  62  mm'  of  wing  surface,  while  the  cabbage  but- 

"TmigUted  from  NatnrwissonHchaftliche  Wochenachrift,  November  20,  IWM^^^. 
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lorfly  has  ll,fiOO.  Careful  oltservation  shows,  however,  that  in  the  main 
the  variation  of  this  ratiodepeiidson  thesizeof  the  animal,  or,  stated  in 
general  terms,  the  wings  are  relatively  larger  the  smaller  and  lighter 
the  animal  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  shown  also  that  the  variatioius 
from  the  general  rule  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  flight  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  animals.  Some  flying  creatures  overcome  weight  hy 
the  rapid  movement  of  their  wings;  others, especially  at  the  beginning 
of  a  stroke,  take  advantage  of  the  internal  atmospheric  currents,  and 
use  the  enormous  resistance  of  the  air  for  their  purpose.  The  6rsl 
class,  to  which  the  sparrow  and  the  honeybee  belong,  may  be  desig- 
nated as  flapping  flyers,  and  the  last  class,  of  which  the  albatross  and 
the  sea  eagle  are  examples,  as  sailing  flyers.  These  extreme  types  of 
the  so-called  flapping  and  sailing  flyers  are  connected  by  an  unbroken 
chain  of  flying  creatures,  not  all  of  which  are  so  exclusively  either 
flappers  or  sailers  a.s  the  birds  just  named. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  flapping  flyers  have  comparatively  small 
wings,  which  move  swiftly  by  the  aid  of  powerful  muscles,  while  the 
wings  of  the  sailers  are  moved  by  weaker  muscles  and  more  slowly. 
If  we  take  these  two  classes  into  consideration  separately,  as  in  the 
following  tables,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  wing  surface  increases 
with  decreasing  weight  of  body. 

Flappert. 


Animal. 

Weight. 

iSi^t. 

. 

S.«OD 

1,000 

« 

.01 

.m 

Un> 

Putrldse 

urn 

Sailers. 

Aniiul. 

Wrtght. 

WlDgBDr. 

AlbBtron le.OOO         ( 

Sen  eagle 5.a»         I 

SilTorgnll 1.006         i 

Sparrow  hawli - SW 

LangblugKull IK 

Virgin  dr«([on  fly .* 

■■"™^"""': : Codgll: 
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Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  question  arises  why 
ihis  is  so.  Miillenhoff  and  others  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
ihis  inquiry  have  answered  it  from  the  morphological  point  of  view. 
From  the  entirely  correct  principle  deduced  from  the  position  of 
these  investigators,  that  with  increasing  size  the  linear  iltminsions 
increase  in  the  first,  the  magnitude  in  the  second,  and  the  weight 
in  die  third  ratio,  they  conclude  that  the  wing  surface  is  not  to  be 
i-ompared  directly  with  the  weight,  but  the  square  root  of  this  sur- 
fice  with  the  cube  root  of  the  weight  In  fact,  however,  the  figures 
thus  obtained  show  no  constancy,  even  when  comparing  animals  of 
the  same  mode  of  flight.  Thus  the  formula  j/™!^.'^^  gives  in  the 
partridge  4.03,  in  the  sparrow  2.86,  and  in  the  bumblelK-e  l.:t:}. 

If.  however,  such  a  constancy  existed,  which  we  see  is  not  the  ca.se, 
Ihc  paradox  that  lies  in  the  relative  increase  of  wing  surface  with 
(tecreasing  weight  of  body  would  by  no  means  be  set  a.side;  but  in 
similarly  formed  flying  creatures  it  is  not  so  essential  that  they  shall 
be  morphologically  alike  as  that  all  shall  perform  the  task  of  over- 
roiaing  weight  equally  well,  and  thus  be  functionally  the  same. 

In  sustaining  and  propelling  the  body  it  thus  becomes  a  question 
of  the  power  of  the  wings  to  press  down  upon  the  air,  and  this 
power  depends  not  only  on  their  size,  but  in  a  very  great  degree  upon 
the  swiftness  of  their  movement  against  the  air  and  its  consequent 
resistance.  Hence,  a.s  is  evident,  the  flapping  flyers,  whose  wings 
move  in  a  comparatively  small  angle,  have  greater  lifting  jwwer 
the  longer  their  wings  and  the  more  strokes  they  make  in  a  second. 

A  sparrow  has  a  wing  length  of  about  10  cm.  and  makes  about  V2 
ting  strokes  in  a  second ;  a  bee  with  a  wing  length  of  approximately 
6.3  mm.  makes,  as  Marey  has  shown,  about  190  strokes  in  a  second, 
C.3  times  190  about  equaling  100  times  12.  The  slow  wing  movement 
used  by  the  sailing  birds  when  needed  shows  the  same.  The  stork 
has  a  wing  length  of  68  cm.  and  makes  IJ  strokes  in  a  second,  and 
the  laughing  gull  with  a  wing  length  of  39  cm.  makes  3|  strokes  in 
the  same  time.  In  these  instances  also  the  results  are  not  dissimilar. 
In  general,  one  may  therefore  say  that  the  movement  of  the  wings 
against  the  air  in  many  birds  of  the  same  mode  of  flight  is  of  equal 
rapidity,  this  being  true  of  the  flapping  flyers  as  well  as  the  sailers. 
Although  the  smaller  flyers  have  relatively  larger  wings  than  the 
gmter,  one  can  not  for  this  reason  assert  that  the  movement  of  the 
wing  surface  against  the  air  would  be  slower. 

In  view  of  the  biological  principle  that  organs  are  not  greater  than 
di^manded  by  their  function,  we  must  conclude  from  the  known  facts 
that  the  smaller  animals  need  relatively  larger  wings  to  accomplish 
what  the  larger  and  heavier  attain  with  their  relatively  smaller  ones. 

u,y,i,a.l,>C.OOgIC 
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The  fact  that  a  wing  surface  of  (ST  111111"  i>er  gram  enubies  the  aiba- 
11*088  to  sail,  while  the  laughing  giill  requii'es  3SQ  mm=  for  the  same 
l>arpose,  and  that  the  bustard  gets  along  with  B2,  while  the  sparrow 
needs  200  and  the  fly  1,800  mm'^,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  moving  wings  is  not  directly 
proportional  to  their  size,  but  that  in  enlarging  the  wings  the  resisting 
power  of  (he  air  against  them  increases  in  a  greater  i-atio  than  their 
superficial  dimensions.  Knowing  that  the  air  requires  an  appreciable 
time  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  moving  wing,  and  that  the  larger 
the  wing  surface  the  greater  the  quantity  of  air  displaced  and  thp 
greater  the  resistance  of  this  compressed  air  to  the  subsequent  wing 
strokes  which  must  act  upon  it,  it  is  evident  that  this  conclusion  is 
correct 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  increasing  size  of  boily  is 
accompanied  by  a  relative  decrease  of  wing  surface,  and  from  this 
fiict  we  are  able  to  draw  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  size  of  the 
wings  a  man  would  need  to  be  able  to  flj'.  If  we  show  the  relation  of 
the  weight  to  the  size  of  the  wing  by  the  means  of  coordinates,  con- 
necting the  (x)ints  thus  gained  by  a  curve,  and  then  extend  this  curve 
a:^  demanded  by  the  relative  weight  of  the  heaviest  animal,  we  secure 
an  approximate  illustration  of  the  wing  size  which  such  bodies  would 
require.  Since  the  muscular  power  of  a  human  being  would  by  no 
means  suffice  for  flapping  flight,  it  could  only  be  a  question  of  sailing 
flight  in  this  case.  I  have  therefore  drawn  a  curve  for  sailing  6yers 
on  the  principle  above  indicated,  from  which  the  following  is 
deduced : 

TO  Uilogrnnis,  weight  ot  body,  would  require  32  mm'  of  witiK  Burface  per  grnm. 

80  kllogrnDiH.  welfilit  of  iHMly,  would  reiiuire  :il  luui'  of  wliig  surface  i>er  grnm. 

90  kllogramR,  weight  of  body,  would  require  30  mm'  of  whig  surfnct-  per  gram. 

100  kilograme,  weight  of  body,  would  require  119.5  mm'  of  wing  surface  per  gram. 

According  to  the  foregoing,  if  the  combined  weight  of  the  body  and 
the  mechanical  flying  apparatus  amounts  to  !)0  kilograms,  in  order 
to  sail  like  an  albatross  a  man  would  require  90,000  times  30,  or 
2.700,000  mm'  of  wing  surface;  that  is  to  say,  two  wings  furnishing 
together  2.7  squai-e  meters  of  surface. 
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RUMFOBD    SPECTROHELIOGRAPTl    OF    THE    YEBKES 
OBSERVATORY." 


By  GwBOE  K.  Hale  und  Fei 


IKTBODUCTION. 

The  application  of  the  spectroscojK!  in  lSr.8  to  thp  observation  of 
solar  prominences  in  full  sunlight  opened  ah  extensive  field  of 
research  and  directed  the  attention  of  astronoiuers  to  the  importance 
of  applying  the  powerful  instruments  and  methods  of  the  physical 
Uboratory  to  the  study  of  the  sun.  Since  that  time  the  rise  and 
development  of  stellar  spectroscopy  have  further  emphasi7.ed  the 
importance  of  solar  iuve,stigation.  For  it  can  not  W  too  often 
repeated  that  the  sun  is  the  only  star  whose  phenomena  can  be 
>ludied  in  detail ;  in  interpreting  the  sj>ectroscopic  phenomena  of 
all  the  other  stars  we  must  therefore  return  in  every  instance  to  the 
Sim.  If  its  infinitely  varied  and  complex  activities  were  well  under- 
wood, the  problems  encountered  in  the  study  of  stellar  evolution 
would  he  greatly  simplified.  But  although  the  cmistant  use  of  the 
spectroscope,  dating  back  to  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
tioa  of  the  sun  in  1859,  has  furnished  an  immense  amount  of  vahtable 
information,  there  appears  to  be  an  exceptional  opportunity  at  the 
present  time  to  secure  new  and  imj>ortant  results.  esi}eciaUy  through 
the  use  of  the  large  Kpectroscojies  and  other  powerful  instruments 
of  the  physical  laboratory.  For  solar  si>ectroKcopy  has  by  no  meani; 
kept  pace  with  laboratory  spectroscopy;  few  large  grating  si)ectro- 
^copes,  such  as  are  found  iu  every  physical  lalwratory.  have  ever 
lieen  employed  to  study  a  large  image  of  the  sun.  This  being  true, 
it  is  less  remarkable  that  other  laboratory  instruments  not  so  gen- 
erally available  are  still  awaiting  application  in  solar  research. 

■  Abstract.  I>y  pemluion,  from  the  Publications  at  the  Yerkea  01>Hervatocr, 
Vi>L  III.  Part  I,  1904. 

*AUbcingb  tbis  paper  bns  been  written  hy  inyxelf,  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence to  preTiot»  Btnilles  and  opinions  it  belongs  also  to  Mr.  Ellerman.  because 
of  bis  important  sbarc  in  tbe  work. — G.  E.  H. 
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The  widespread  interest  in  total  solar  eclipses  and  the  great  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  so  freely  made  in  observing  them 
surely  tend  to  emphasize  what  has  been  said.  For  if  it  is  worth 
while,  as  it  certainly  is,  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  and  to  undergo 
hardships  in  order  to  spend  a  few  flying  seconds  in  making  observa- 
tions, it  would  seem  no  less  advantageous  to  continue  solar  work  at 
home,  where  entirely  new  phenomena  can  be  observed  daily  with 
a  much  smuller  expenditure  of  effort.  Total  eclipses  of  the  sun  will 
always  be  of  great  importance,  as  the  corona  can  not  be  observed  in 
full  sunlight.  But  the  study  of  many  other  solar  phenomena,  which 
(ran  be  observed  whenever  the  sky  is  clear,  is  quite  as  likely  to 
iidvancc  our  knowledge  of  (he  solar  constitution. 

It  was  with  some  such  ideas  in  mind  that  the  work  of  the  Kenwood 
Observatory  was  undertaken  in  1888,  It  seemed  obvious  that  even 
a  very  slight  appreciation  of  the  subject  should  suffice  to  Tender 
possible  some  improvements  of  method.  A  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  attempted  by  the  invention  of  the  spectroheliograph  in 
1889.  The  original  purpose  of  this  instrument  was  the  photography 
of  the  chromosphere  and  prominences,  in  order  to  simplify  and  ren- 
der more  accurate  the  daily  delineation  of  their  form.  It  was  subse- 
<]iieiitly  found,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  pre.sent  paper,  that  the  instru- 
ment had  a  far  wider  range  of  application,  and  that  it  could  be 
applied  in  directions  which  had  not  suggested  themselves  in  1889. 

The  principle  of  the  spectroheliograph  is  exceedingly  simple. 
Imagine  a  direct-vision  spectroscope  in  which  the  eyepiece  ordina- 
rily employed  is  replaced  by  a  (second)  slit.  If  an  image  of  the  sun 
is  formed  on  the  first  slit  of  this  spectroscope,  the  second  siit  will 
permit  the  passage  of  only  a  narrow  region  of  the  spectrum  corre- 
sponding in  width  to  this  slit.  If  the  slit  is  now  moved  until  it  coin- 
cides with  the  H>9  line,  for  example,  only  hydrogen  light  will  pass 
through  tlie  instrument.  If,  then,  a  photographic  plate  is  placed 
behind  and  almost  in  contact  with  the  second  slit,  and  the  spectro- 
scope is  moved  at  right  angles  to  its  optical  axis,  an  image  of  the 
sun,  in  monochromatic  hydrogen  light,  will  be  built  up  on  the  plate 
from  the  successive  images  of  the  slit.  If  the  exposure  is  suitable. 
the  chromosphere  and  prominences  will  be  shown  surrounding  this 
image. 

Such  is  the  spectroheliograph  in  its  simplest  form.  It  is  obvi- 
ously immaterial  whether  the  motion  be  given  to  the  spectroscope, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  solar  image  and  photographic  plate,  on  the 
other.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  relative  motion  of  the  solar 
image  and  first  sjit  be  such  that  liglit  from  all  parts  of  the  solar  disk 
shall  pass  successively  through  the  slit,  while  the  photographic  plate 
and  second  slit  experience  a  corresponding  relative  motion.  The 
second  slit  serves  simply  to  isolate  any  desired  line  in  the  spectrum; 
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hence  its  width  must  be  such  as  exactly  to  include  this  line  and  to 
exclude  all  light  from  other  parts  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  evident 
that  the  speotroheliograph  may  be  considered  simply  as  a  form  of 
monocbromatic  exposing  shutter,  differing  from  the  ordioary  focal 
plane  shutter  only  through  the  use  of  a  narrower  exposing  slit  and 
the  incluiiion  of  an  optical  train  which  limits  the  light  to  a  single 
line  in  the  spectrum. 

Although  this  idea  suggested  itself  to  me  quite  independently  in 
IS89. 1  subsequently  learned  that  the  principle  was  by  no  means  new. 
Indeed.  Janssen  had  suggested  it  as  early  as  1869,  while  Braun,  of 
Ealocsa,  and  Lohse,  of  Potsdam,  had  designed  instruments  involv- 
ing the  same  principle  in  1872  and  1880,  respectively.  Indeed, 
liohi«  had  constructed  and  experimented  with  the  instrument  he  de- 
signed, but  his  work  was  not  successful.  This  may  have  been  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  line  which  he  employed  is  not 
iKirly  so  well  adapted  for  prominence  photography  as  are  the  H 
■nd  K  lines  of  calcium.  This  was  one  of  the  difliculties  experiencetl 
in  mr  first  (unsuccessful)  experiments,  which,  through  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Pickering,  were  made  at  the  Harvard  College  Observa- 
torj-  in  the  winter  of  1889-1890. 

In  April,  1891,  after  the  Kenwood  Observatory  had  been  equipped 
with  a  12-inch  equatorial  refractor  and  a  powerful  solar  spectroscoj>e, 
a  photographic  study  of  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  of  the  chromospliere 
mil  prominences  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  finding  lines  Itettfr 
■dapted  than  those  of  hydrogen  for  the  photography  of  the  promi- 
nences. The  brilliant  H  and  K  lines  of  calcium,  previously  observeil 
nsually  in  full  sunlight  by  Professor  Young  and  photographically  at 
total  eclipses,  were  found  in  all  cases  to  be  the  most  conspiciiou.s  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  and  prominences.  The  remark- 
able brightness  of  these  lines,  and  more  particularly  their  position  at 
the  center  of  the  dark,  broad  shades,  due  to  the  denser  calcium  va[>or 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  render  them  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  prominence  photography.  Indeed, 
it  was  possible  with  their  aid  to  obtain  good  photographs  of  single 
prominences  merely  by  opening  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  include  a  considerable  part  of  the  prominence  and  giving 
«  very  short  esposure  to  the  image  formed  directly  upon  a  photo- 
graphic plate.  But  this  method  was  too  limited  to  be  of  general 
application.  In  order  to  record  photographically  the  entire  surface 
of  the  sun,  with  the  chromosphere  and  prominences,  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  the  principle  of  the  spectroheliograph,  involving  the  use 
of  narrow  slits,  moved  with  reference  to  the  .-^lar  image  and  photo- 
graphic plate.  The  first  successful  spectroheliograph  was  brought 
into  use  at  the  Kenwood  Observatory  in  January,  1892.  Xtipr  this 
time  it  was  employed  regularly  on  every  clear  day  until  May,  IS^ji^j. 
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soon  after  which  the  instruments  of  the  Kenwood  Observatory  were 
removed  to  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

My  spectroscopic  studies  of  the  sun  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1891  were  not  confined  to  the  chromosphere  and  prominences.  It 
was  found  that  the  H  and  K  lines,  previously  recognized  as  no  less 
characteristic  of  the  prominences  than  the  hydrogen  lines  themselves, 
were  reversed  from  dark  to  brig)it  in  regions  scattered  all  over  the 
solar  disli.  This  fact  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Professor 
Young,  who  had  long  before  remarked  the  presence  of  these  lines  in 
the  neighborhood  of  active  sun  spots.  But  the  greater  delicacy  of  the 
photographic  processes  showed  these  bright  lines  to  characterize  very 
extensive  regions  on  the  snn's  surface,  not  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  sj>ots,  but  scattered  throughout  the  sun-spot  zones, 
and  even  extending  from  pole  to  pole.  It  was  noticed  from  the  out- 
set that  these  bright  regions  corresponded  closely  with  the  well-known 
I'aculie,  and  in  my  earlier  work  they  were  called  by  this  name.  It  has 
since  become  clear,  however,  that  a  distinctive  term  should  be  adopted, 
and  I  now  propose  the  name  "  flocculi "  for  the  regions  on  the  sun's 
disk  which  are  shown  only  on  photographs  made  with  the  spectro- 
heliograph. 

The  possibility  of  photographing  these  bright  regions  on  the  sun's 
disk  with  the  si>ectroheliograph  at  once  greatly  extended  the  range 
of  that  instrument,  as  it  was  thus  shown  to  be  capable  of  recording, 
not  only  the  prominences,  which  could  be  observed,  though  very 
laboriously,  by  visual  methods,  but  also  extensive  and  important 
phenomena  invisible  to  the  eye  and  not  showji  on  photographs  taken 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Spectroheliographs  were  accordingly 
adopted  for  use  at  other  observatories,  first  by  Mr.  Evershed  in  Eng- 
land, and  subsequently  (in  1893)  by  M.  Deslandres  at  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory. Both  of  these  si>ectroscopists  introduced  modifications 
and  improvements  of  the  instrument,  Mr.  Evershed  constructing  a 
direct-vision  spectroheliograph  of  remarkable  simplicity  and  beauty, 
and  M.  I>eslandre,s,  with  a  difi'erent  type  of  instrument,  obtaining 
photographs  of  gT-eat  excellence. 

It  had  b«M?n  hoped  and  expected  that  the  interruption  in  the  daily 
series  of  photographs,  caused  by  removal  to  the  Yerkes  Observatorj- 
in  1896,  would  Iw  of  short  duration,  but  unfortunately  this  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case.  The  12-inch  refractor,  devoted  at  KenwocKl 
entirely  to  solar  work,  was  needed  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  for 
general  purposes.  It  therefore  l>ecame  necessary  to  remove  the  spec- 
troheliograph from  this  telescope,  and  to  modify  the  mounting  in 
order  to  adapt  it  for  general  observational  work.  The  spectrohelio- 
graph was  remodeled  for  use  with  the  40-inch  refractor  as  a  solar 
spectroscope,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  new  spectroheliograph,  large 
enough  to  photograph  the  7-inch  (17.8  cm.)  iraage"atdw|  focus  of 
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this  telescope,  would  soon  be  ready  for  use.  But  the  funds  required 
for  the  constnirtion  of  (he  new  spectrohelic^raph  were  not  forth- 
coming, and  when  it  finally  became  possible  to  undertake  work  on 
this  instrument  (through  a  grant  from  the  Rumford  fimd,  and  the 
gifts  of  friends  of  the  obser^'atorj')  progress  was  slow,  owing  to  the 
limited  funds  available.  For  s  7-incli  solar  image,  collimator  and 
camera  lenses  of  about  10  inches  ('25.4  cm.)  aperture  were  neede<l; 
but  the  considerable  cost  of  such  lenses  rendered  their  purchase 
impossible,  and  a  pair  of  6J-inch  (15.7  cm.)  Voigtlander  portrait 
lenses,  obtained  from  second-hand  dealers  after  a  year's  search,  were 
adopted.  With  lenses  of  thLs  aperture  it  is  evident  that  much  light 
niiist  be  lost  at  the  extremities  of  the  slit,  and  that  the  resulting  image 
of  the  sun  must  therefore  be  deficient  in  brightness  at  the  correspond- 
ing limbs.  Even  after  the  lenses  had  been  secured,  the  demands  of 
other  pha.ses  of  the  observatory's  work  greatly  retarded  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  18t>d 
Ihat  it  was  readv  for  trial.*     •     • 


Prior  (o  190.S  the  Rumford  sijectroheliograph  was  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  the  numerous  photographs  obtained  during  the  sun- 
spot  minimum  l>eing  of  service  mainly  in  perfecting  the  adjustments 
of  the  instrument.  It  had  l)een  expected  that  the  spectnjhefiograpli 
woulj  be  traiisfered  from  the  40-inch  refractor  to  the  30-inch  oslostat 
reflector  for  the  purposes  of  the  daily  record;  but  the  destruction  of 
the  latter  instrument  by  fire  in  Deccmlwr,  190-2,  prevented  the  reali- 
Mtion  of  this  plan."  ITie  work  with  the  40-inc!i  refractor  was  accord- 
ingly resiime<l  in  February,  1903,  and  since  the  latter  part  of  that 
month  photographs  of  the  calcium  flocculi  have  l>een  made  on  each 
clear  day  (Sundays  usually  excepted).  Since  early  in  April  this 
!*ries  has  been  supplemented  by  a  daily  series  of  (low-level)  photo- 
graphs, made  with  the  slit  set  at  some  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
H  or  K  band,  and  sinc«  May  Iti  photographs  have  been  made  as  often 
as  possible  with  the  H/?  line.  In  addition  to  this  routine  work  many 
photographs  of  special  regions  have  been  taken  in  a  study  of  the 
ratriiim  vapor  at  various  levels,  and  some  results  have  also  been 
obtained  with  the  calcium  line  X  4,226.9.  the  iron  line  A  4;183.7,  and 
«^ilh  various  other  dark  lines.  It  will  thus  l>e  setm  that  while  the 
material  represented  by  the  photographs  obtained  with  the  Rumford 

■Tbere  followH  a  deMxIptlon  of  the  Kuoiford  Bpeetrobelloin'npli.  tof  wtileti  the 
ntder  111117  conxult  the  urigliiiil  imhliciitlun. 

*Thn>iueli  tbe  geiieroKlty  of  MIm<  Mele»  Kiu>w  the  r<FloRtat  reRector  bati  t>e<-ii 
rHralli  and  is  now  Id  r^^lar  u)«e.  A  Hiiectroheliograph  will  hood  tie_^employed 
"'UilL  :..„,,.  A,,  I,,.  Google 
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sp>ectroheliograph  is  not  yet  sufficrent  for  extended  generalizations, 
the  variety  of  phenomena  recorded  is  such  as  to  call  for  some  comment 
here.  A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  results  must  be  reserved 
for  a  future  occasion. 

ON  THE  NATI.-RE  OP  THE  VMXnVM  FLOCCULI. 

In  my  first  published  note  on  the  bright  calcium  regions  recorded 
for  the  first  time  with  the  Kenwood  spectroheliograph  I  briefly 
described  the  results  in  the  following  words: 

Ttie  reTerned  regloiut  are  of  great  extent  niid  in  a|ipenrance  eloeelj  rettemhle 
faculte.  Several  esplauationa  inny  )«  HuK«tted  to  account  for  tbem.  Tbey 
may  be; 

1.  Onllnnry  proiulnenc(«  projected  on  tbe  disk. 

2.  I'roTulnencee  In  wblcli  II  and  K  are  brlglit.  wblle  tbe  hrdroeen  linen  are 

3.  Facula'. 

4.  I'tiennniena  of  a  new  ctasfl,  Hlnillnr  to  taculte.  bnt  sbowing  H  and  K  briKht. 
and  iwt  obtained  In  eye  ot>Mervatlons  or  ordinary  pbotograplis  because  of  ttte 
brilliant  liach^ovund  upon  wblcb  tiiey  are  projected.* 

It  was  subseqtiently  shown  that  the  bright  calcium  regions  in  gen- 
eral coincide  closely  with  the  facula",  and  it  was  concluded  that  they 
represent  the  hot  calcium  vapor  in  the  upjier  part  of  the  faculip  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  adjoining  chromosphere.  Fig.  1,  plate  iii, 
which  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  of  the  K  line  taken  at  Ken- 
wood Observatory,  shows  that  the  bright  reversals  of  the  K  line  fre- 
quently occur  in  regions  of  the  disk  where  the  continuous  spectrum  is 
considerably  strengthened.  These  regions  are  the  faculs  proper. 
The  facular,  though  apparently  but  little  brighter  thao  the  photo- 
sphere, are  conspicuously  visible  near  the  sim's  limb.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  they  reach  a  higher  level,  and  thus  escape 
much  of  the  general  absorption  exercised  by  a  comparatively  thin 
stratum  of  a  smoke-like  nature  which  lies  in  close  contact  with  the 
photosphere.  The  faculte  are,  in  general,  the  regions  above  which 
the  calcium  vapor  is  hottest  and  most  brilliant. 

But  it  appealed  later  that  the  calcium  vapor  is  not  confined  to  tiie 
faculte,  but  exten<ls  beyond  their  boundaries  and  frequently  occurs  in 
regions  of  the  solar  disk  where  they  are  absent.  The  generally  close 
coincidence  of  the  calcium  clouds  with  the  facula>,  and  a  natural  hesi- 
tation to  propose  a  new  name  before  the  results  obtained  with  the 
spectroheliograph  had  been  sufficiently  studied,  led  me  to  apply  this 
term  to  the  bright  calcium  regions  photographed  with  the  spectro- 
heliograph. From  my  present  point  of  view  I  think  it  would  have 
tended  to  clearness,  as  M.  Deslandres  has  pointed  out,  if  some  other 
name  had  been  adopted. 


aA!ttn>n()iiiy  and  Astropbyslcs,  Vol.  II  (1892),  P-^ISO.         . 
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M.  Deslsndres's  latest  explanation  of  tiw  eab-iim  n£«H»  >  in- 
doubt«dIv  mor«  nearly  convrt  than  bit  earlier  one.  tliMae&  as  uu^  'iiiair 
I  did  not  appreciate  this.  His  ?olar  inTesagaxJaa^  at  die  Par'--  f^^ 
fiervatory  vere  cooBned  tor  •^ome  Tear«  to  the  pbKro^npbT  -.f  -S* 
spectrum  of  various  part^  of  the  sod':?  di^  bat  in  I*M  x  -iz-'>r-A.k 
work  with  the  spectrobeliografrfi.  The  bri^t  mvr>a^  of  iix  H  a^i 
K  lines  photographed  by  M.  I>e>laadi^  oo  the  ■aa"-?  *!>*  •*»»  »r 
first  considered  by  him  to  t?prR«nt  the  pmrnix^tyi^z  lawr  if 
ascribed  them  to  bright  regions  at  thf  baae  of  the  prrm^zjMifK:  k£-i 
finally  he  spi^e  of  them  a.-:  the  tiri^ier  regioo  at  tu>  ri«.<r  ■,!  '.-^ 
chromo«iphere  projected  on  the  (ii^  Thi-  Ea.-<  •&>-i;EBatJfC  su*.* 
appears  to  me  to  deiicribe  the  bct^  niieh  norv  arnirairlT  '::a;i  r.-,^ 
term  ~  faculie  "  (meaning  ralciam  npor  of  th*-  brnlvi  at  Sr-«  'R- 
ployed  by  myself.  In  ^•llggp^ting  the  term  (Ifjoccli  ■  flonru!  .-.  i./rL.  .,f 
floccus,  "  a  hit  of  wool  "l  to  db4ingat>h  ih*  Taporwi-  ■■Vj*:-!-  pf,-.'-- 
graphed  on  the  disk  from  the  anilerlTing  fatuilx.  I  harr  -i.-Ci:;--:^; 
avoided  the  use  of  a  name  which  mi^t  in  any  -^rei^  V  utm^n  a.-  .r.-;.- 
eating  the  nature  of  the  phenomena.  A  glanr^  at  frlate  m  *.'..  -r..,-» 
that  the  word  is  mm«  or  le^  descriptive  of  the  ph^xo-^Taph.-.  -^i  f*t  a.* 
their  appearance  is  concerned." 

It  is  necessary  to  speak  of  ralciiun  8«jcc»ili,  by-Irficii  fl-i"  •■.'...  **■■_ 
as  the  photographs  stiow  that  the  forms  of  the  varlffi;.-  vapa.r-  :r.  r.-..» 
same  part  of  the  dUk  are  not  identicaL  Socne  of  the  pf^TAAn-z^  n.r.-.- 
prised  under  this  name  are  undoabtedly  pFoaiirnencK-  -r*^.  l:.  pro^'«- 
tioD,  but  most  of  them  com^pood  to  much  lower  lev^L-.  i>>ar  t:^  v*-* 
of  the  chromosphere,  or  within  the  reversine  layer. 

Munm  sTBCcnaK  f*  thi  Fi/»r»-nj. 

The  extenave  literature  which  embodiesi  the  long  dl-i::;.--:'^.  n^irJ- 
ing  the  ~  willow  leaf  "  and  ""  rice  grain  ~  structure  of  th^  pr.'i*'^(,r..-r* 
has  in  lai^  part  becwne  obsolete  ntnce  the  iHiMicat:'*  nt  L«r.£fl'-y'-f 
important  paper  "  On  the  minute  structore  of  the  ^lUr  ph'-ti^-pri-r-," 
and  of  Janssen's  excellent  photograph.-,  now  genTaNy  ai-or— !'.>  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory  of  Mep:'lon.  A  ftf-r 
speaking  of  the  cloud-like  character  of  the  ph^Xo-phenr.  I>«r.;K!'-y  giies! 
on  to  describe  the  mw«  minute  details  in  the  following  word^*:  * 

Under  bi^  powers  nued  Id  faTorabCe  mMamU.  the  mrfarv  of  niij-  one  of  (he 
fleecy  patctWB  is  re«nlred  loto  ■  CDngertm  of  Muall.  iutennelr  brietit  hoillmi.  in<T- 
nlartf  dbdritMtted.  whict)  aevat  to  be  «OK|ieDd«il  in  a  mnoTieratiiAlj  iL-irfc  idhI  u:ii. 
aiHl  wboee  definltenew  of  alze  and  ooCllae,  althoogti  ant  alrvilnle.  in  j-et  Btrii:iiu; 
I7  roDtmrt  with  tbe  yagoenetm  ol  tbe  oload-foniM  »era  l>«^'rn^  and  whi'-b  «•■ 
DOW  percelTe  to  be  doe  tu  their  agereRallon.     Tbe  ~  dutit "  seen  before  are  roa- 

•  Tbe  name  was  «acs**<^  bjr  aijr  (rlettd.  Dr.  U  F.  Rarfcer.  after  seeing  tbe 
pbotosrafrtH. 

kJUnnican  Joamal  of  SfHeDce.  Voi.  VII  r  Tetimiiry.  18T4). 
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oidernhle  0[>ening3  onufied  by  tlio  nbs«nce  of  the  white  Dodules  nt  c*rt«ln  puiDtr, 
and  tUe  consequent  eipoHure  of  tlie  griiy  iiie«lluui  whicb  foruiK  tbe  Keoeral  bscV- 
grouDd.  Thexe  ofieningB  hnve  be^u  cnlln]  pores :  ttieir  vnriely  of  size  mikes 
nny  uensureiuentH  nearly  rnlueless,  tbougli  we  mny  estimate  In  a  very  rougb 
wny  tiie  diameter  of  tbe  more  consiilciious  nt  from  2"  to  4".  Tbe  brigbt 
noduleti  are  tliemselv«3  not  nnirormly  bright  (mine  being  notably  more  brilliant 
than  tbelr  fellows  nnd  even  unequntly  brigbt  In  iM>rtionN  of  the  same  nodule). 
iKltber  are  tbey  uniform  In  sbn|)e.  Tliey  have  Just  been  spoken  of  as  relatively 
deflnlte  In  outline,  but  tbls  outline  is  (-ummoniy  found  to  be  Irregular  on  mloule 
study,  wblle  It  yet  affectH,  as  a  wbole.  an  elongated  or  oral  contour.  Mr.  Stone 
has  called  tbem  "rice  grains."  a  term  oiily  descriptive  of  ttteir  n|>|>earance  witU 
Ru  a|)erture  of  :i  to  4  incbes,  but  wbleb  I  will  use  provisionally.  It  def)icts  their 
wbitenesa,  their  relative  ludivldnality.  and  tbelr  a[ipmxiiuale  form,  but  not  their 
Irregular  outline,  nor  a  i?ertain  tendency  to  foliate  structure  which  Is  cbaraKer- 
istic  of  tbein,  and  which  bus  not  been  sufficiently  remnrknl  upou.  Tbls  Irregu- 
larity and  diversity  of  ouiiine  bave  been  already  observed  by  Mr.  IIiigKint'. 
Estimates  of  tbe  mnln  size  of  these  bodies  vary  very  widely.  Probably  Mr. 
Ilugglns  bas  taken  a  Judicious  uieaii  In  averaging  their  Iong(-r  diameter  nt  l".!i 
and  their  shorter  at  1",  while  remarking  that  they  are  occasionally  between  2" 
and  A",  aud  sometimes  less  tlian  1",  in  length. 

•  •  •  In  moments  of  rarest  dellnitlon  I  have  resolved  these  "  rice  grains  " 
into  minuter  components,  sensibly  round,  whlcfi  are  seen  singly  as  [loluts  of  light 
and  whose  aggregution  produc-es  the  "  rlce-graln  "  structure.  Tliese  minutest 
bodies,  which  I  will  call  granules.  It  will  api)ear  subsequently,  can  liiirdly  equal 
(i.";i  In  diameter,  and  are  pr()bahly  less. 

■  •  •  It  seems  to  me  that  there  la  no  n)om  for  doubt  that  "  fliaments  "  and 
"  granules  "  are  names  for  dilTerent  as|)e('ts  of  tbe  same  thing :  that  fliainetits  In 
reality  are  floating  vertically  all  over  the  sun.  tlielr  upper  extremities  apiienrlng 
at  the  surface  as  granules,  and  that  in  sjiots  we  only  see  ttte  general  structure 
of  the  photosphere,  as  If  In  se<-tion.  owing  to  the  fitnments  lielng  here  Inclinetf. 

■  •  •  Eipeaklng  wltiwmt  reference  to  s[iectro»coplc  invest  i  gat  ions.  It  seems 
to  nie  that  we  have  in  the  behavior  of  our  fliaments  a  presumption  as  to  tin' 
enlstence  of  ascending  currents  In  the  outer  |>enumlini.  and  of  both  asceudlng 
and  descending  currents  at  the  umbral  edge:  asceuding  ones  tjeiug  the  more 

All  examination  of  the  minute  calcium  flocctiH  photographed  with 
the  Runifor<l  spectrohcliograph  will  show  that  they  clos<*ly  resemMw 
the  photospheric  "grains"  descrilwd  by  Langley  and  illustrated  in 
.Inns.sen's  photographs.  Plate  vi  is  reproduced  from  one  of  our  nejia- 
tivPH  on  the  scale  chosen  for  the  majority  of  the  photographs  in  Vol- 
ume I  of  the  Meudon  Annals.  This  photograph  was  made  with  the 
slit  set  at  t!>e  center  of  the  H  line  on  a  day  when  the  seeing  was  par- 
ticularly good.  In  fig.  3,  pi.  Ill,  squares  10  seconds  of  arc  on  a 
side  are  shown.  These  permit  of  an  accurate  determination  ot  tbe 
size  of  the  individual  elements  of  the  structure.  Measurements  made 
on  our  best  negatives  show  that  the  niimite  calcium  flocculi  rangfe  in 
diameter  from  less  than  1  second  to  s((voral  seconds  of  arc,  thus  cor- 
resiwnding  closely  with  the  '*  grains  "  of  the  photosphere. 

On  the  working  hyix)thesis  at  present  employed  to  interpret  thi" 
results  obtained  with  tlie  Rumford  spectroheliograph,  it  ia  considereti 
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that  these  minute  flocculi  aro  columns  of  calcium  vspor,  rifling  aliorf 
ihe  coluiiiiiu  of  condensed  vapors  of  which  the  photospheric  "  grains  " 
arc  the  summits. 

On  siich  an  assumption  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  whether 
the  larger  calcium  flocculi  are  made  up  of  similar  columns  of  calcium 
ra|)or.  As  a  rule,  the  seeing  is  hardly  good  enough  to  permit  a  deci- 
sion to  he  reached  on  thi:i  point.  But  under  the  hest  conditions  there 
appears  to  be  distinct  evidence  of  a  fllamentari'  structure,  the  fila- 
ments tieeming  to  spread  out  like  the  branches  of  a  tree  (fig.  2.  pi.  v). 
It  is  evident  that  much  light  c«uld  l>e  thrown  on  the  question  if  it 
were  possible  to  photograph  sections  of  the  flocculi  at  iHfferent  eleva- 
limis  alxive  the  photosphere,  since  in  this  way  the  form  and  size  of 
Jistinct  columns  of  calcium  vapor,  if  such  were  present,  could  i)c 
determined  at  different  levels. 

fUBM  AXD  E.KTENT  Of  CALCIUM  FLOCCULI  AT  VARIOUH  KLEVATIOXS  ABOVF 
THE    PHOTOSPIIEBe. 

Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  this  very  result,  if  the 
present  mo<le  of  e.\plaining  the  photographs  may  !»■  regardwl  ax 
sound.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  consider  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  H  and  K  reversals  of  the  chromosphere.  In  the  solar 
s|>ectriini  itself  the  ap(>eiirance  of  the  H  and  K  lines  clearly  indicatf-s 
ihal  calcium  vapor  o<-curs  under  widely  different  conditions  of  inten- 
sity at  various  levels  above  the  photosphere.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  ailrium  vapor  is  intro<lureil  into  an 
(■lectric  arc,  broad  bands,  bright  in  the  center  and  fading  towanl 
both  edges,  will  appear  at  the  position  of  (he  II  and  K  fines  (fig.  2. 
pL  III).'  The  width  of  the  bands  may  be  taken  as  an  approximate 
measure  of  the  density  of  the  calcium  vajMir,  which  decreases  towani 
ihe  outer  part  of  the  arc,  where  the  bands  are  rediK-ed  to  narrow  lines. 
The  narrow  dark  lines  at  the  center  of  the  bright  bands  are  cans<'d  by 
the  absorption  of  the  comparatively  cool  and  rare  calcium  vajxir  in 
the  outer  part  of  the  arc. 

A  similar  condition  of  things  undoubtedly  e.xists  in  the  sun.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  broad  diffuse  dark  bands  in  the  solar  sj)e<;truni 
at  H  and  K.  produce*!  by  comparatively  dense  calcium  vapor  close 
lo  the  photosphere.  For  convenience  of  referen<«  these  Ijands  will 
be  called  H,  and  K,.  As  the  bright  reversals  at  the  Iwise  of  the 
ehromosphere,  when  photographed  at  the  sun*s  limb  with  a  tan- 
gential slit,  or  at  a  total  eclipse,  are  much  narrower  than  these  bands, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  dense  calcium  vapor  in  the  chromo- 

*  PbatOKraptte^I  In  tbe  electric  arc  with  tlw  wiliir  H|HH-(rnei'>i|>l)  ot  tlie  Suow 
bnriiantal  teleitroiie.  Tbe  gratlug  temporarily  eaiployed  gives  strong  gtiosts, 
vbicb  ar«  coxtsplcuouH  la  the  ptiotograpli.  ij„,i,^oi,  CiOOqIc 
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sphere  lies  beneath  the  lowest  level  that  can  be  observed  at  the  limK 
On  the  basis  of  Kirclihoff's  law,  tlie  comparative  darkness  of  these 
bands  in  the  solar  spectrum  n'onld  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
calcium  vapor  which  they  represent  is  cooler  than  the  photosphere 
below  it.  With  increasing  elevation,  in  a  region  of  lower  pressure, 
the  density  of  the  vapor  decreases,  and  to  this  decrease  of  denaty 
there  corresponds  a  decrease  in  the  width  of  the  bands.  In  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  chromosphere  that  can  be  observed  at  the  sun's  limb 
the  density  of  the  vapor  is  so  far  reduced  that  the  broad  and  diffuiw 
bands  are  replaced  by  fairly  well-defined  lines  (H„  K,) ,  which  main- 
tain their  width  up  to  a  certain  elevation  in  the  chromosphere  and 
tlien  grow  narrower,  thinning  out  to  much  narrower  lines  (H^,  K,) 
in  the  upper  chromosphere  and  prominences  (fig.  2a,  pi.  ii).  On 
the  disk  Hj  and  K,  appear  as  fairly  narrow  dark  lines  at  the  center 
of  the  broad  H,  and  K,  bands.  They  occur  in  practically  all  parts 
of  the  disk,  but  differ  greatly  in  intensity  in  different  regions.  Even.' 
briglit  calcium  flocculus  on  the  disk  is  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  bright  H,  and  K.  lines  at  the  center  of  H,  and  K,,  with  narrow 
dark  H,  and  K^  lines,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  cooler  and  rarer 
vajwr  in  the  upper  chromosphere  superposed  upon  them.  Intensity 
curves  showing  these  peculiarities  of  the  H  and  K  lines  are  given  by 
Jewpil  in  tlie  Astrophysical  Journal,  in  (189C),  page  100,  where  the 
displacements  of  the  lines  are  also  discussed.  They  are  also  illus- 
trated in  the  photographs  reproduced  in  plates  ii  and  ni. 

From  a  strict  application  of  Kirchhoff's  law  it  would  appear  that 
the  calcium  vapor  in  tlie  lower  chromosphere  is  actually  hotter  than 
the  calcium  vapor  which  lies  above  and  below  it.  It  seems  improb- 
able that  the  law  can  be  rigorously  applied  in  this  case,  and  hence  it 
may  be  necessary  to  attribute  the  strong  radiation  of  the  intermediate 
layer  to  causes  other  than  temperature  alone. 

In  view  of  the  composite  character  of  the  calcium  lines,  it  should 
be  possible  with  the  spectroheliograph  to  photograph  sections  of 
the  calcium  flocculi  at  levels  corresponding  to  their  several  elements.* 
If,  for  example,  the  second  slit  were  set  at  the  extreme  edge  of  K,, 
the  resulting  photograph  should  show  only  that  calcium  vapor 
which  is  dense  enough  to  produce  a  line  of  this  breadth,  i.  e.,  a  sec- 
tion across  the  base  of  the  calcium  flocculus,  should  be  obtained. 
Under  no  circumstances  could  the  upper  and  rarer  portions  of  the 

a  ExperlmentB  of  this  kind  were  not  undertakeu  with  the  KeDwood  speotro- 
bellogrniih,  alnce  the  iiiatrument  was  not  well  adapted  for  work  with  dark  Knes. 
Home  of  the  photographs,  however,  apparently  ahuw  low-level  (K,)  phenomena, 
and  Mr.  Evertitied  Inrorms  nie  thnt  bis  plates  do  IlkewlDe.  M.  Deslandre^ 
made  photogrnpha  with  K,  and  K,  In  ISW,  but  I  liave  seen  no  ntntements  at 
conclusions  derived  from  n  study  ot  tbe  K,  plates,  and  do  not  know  wtietlier 
the  method  lias  since  been  employed  at  Meudoa. 
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flooculiis  be  shown  on  such  a  photograph,  since  the  line  they  produce 
is  not  broad  enough  to  enter  the  second  slit.  If  the  Hiit  were  set 
nearer  to  the  renter  of  the  line  the  photograph  should  represent 
a  section  of  the  flocculus  corresponding  to  a  higher  level,  where  a 
narrower  line  is  produced.  It  is  evident  that  while  none  of  the 
higher  and  rarer  calcium  vapor  could  be  shown  in  this  photograph, 
it  might  nevertheless  include  regions  lying  below  it,  where  the 
calcium  vapor  is  dense  enough  to  produce  a  broader  line.  However, 
since  the  calcium  vapor  is  rising  from  a  region  of  high  pressure  to 
one  of  a  much  lower  pressure,  it  must  expand  as  it  rises,  and  there- 
fore a  section  at  any  level  should,  in  general,  l)e  of  a  larger  area 
than  a  section  of  the  same  flocculus  at  any  lower  level.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  increasing  extent  of  the  vapor  with  the  altitude,  and 
the  increase  of  brightness  observed  when  passing  from  K,  to  K;,, 
a  photograph  corresponding  to  a  given  level  is  not  necessarily  af- 
fected in  any  considerable  degree  by  the  existence  of  the  denser  vapor 
below,  except  in  cases  where  the  high-level  vapor  does  not  lie  imme- 
diately above  the  low-level  vapor.  Low-level  phenomena,  even 
when  very  bright,  may  be  wholly  concealed  by  general  excess  of 
radiation,  or  in  some  cases  by  absorption,  of  the  calcium  vapor  at 
high  levels.  Moreover,  it  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  the 
term  "  level "  is  not  used  here  in  a  strict  sense.  A  section  of  a 
large  flocculus  photographed  with  K,  might,  for  example,  correspond 
to  a  much  greater  height  above  the  photosphere  than  that  of  the 
minute  flocculi  shown  on  the  same  photograph.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, when  examining  the  photographs,  that  composite  effects 
are  very  likely  to  be  present 

Such  considerations  regarding  the  possibility  of  photographing 
sections  of  the  flocculi  at  different  levels  are  borne  out  by  the  photo- 
firaphs,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. Plates  VII  and  vm  represent  the  spot  group  of  1903,  April 
29,  as  photographed  with  four  different  settings  of  the  second  slit. 
These  were  taken  within  such  time  limits  and  in  such  an  order  that, 
as  no  distinctly  eruptive  phenomena  were  present,  the  principal  dif- 
ferences between  fhe  photographs  are  therefore  to  be  attributed  to 
differences  in  the  extent  and  brightness  of  the  vapor  at  various  levels, 
and  not  to  changes  going  on  in  the  sun  at  the  time. 

The  assumption  that  these  photographs  represent  sections  of  the 
calcium  flocculi  at  different  elevations  seems  to  he  the  simplest  and 
most  satisfactory  way  of  explaining  the  results  obtained.  Essen- 
tially conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  this  assumption  is  afforded  by 
the  photographs  of  the  recent  great  sun  spot.     (Fls.  xit  to  xviu.) 

With  the  aid  of  this  additional  means  of  research  we  may  return 
to  a  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  flocculi.  It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  general  surface  of  the  sun  appears  to  be  cov- 
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ered  with  columns  of  bright  calcium  vapor,  varying  in  diameter 
from  less  than  a  second  to  several  seconds  of  arc,  separated  by  darker 
spaces,  which  correspond  in  appearance  to  the  darker  sipaces  that 
separate  the  photospheric  "  grains."  The  summits  of  these  columns 
seem  to  lie  in  the  second  stratum,  corresponding  to  the  bright  lines 
H,  and  K,. 

In  the  larger  floccnli  the  surmise  of  a  structure  composed  of  ex- 
panding columns  of  calcium  vapor  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  pho- 
tographs. Compare,  for  example,  figures  1  and  2  in  plate  vii.  At 
the  lower  level  (fig.  1)  the  flocculus  is  resolved  into  a  series  of  well- 
defined  elements,  of  comparatively  small  area.  At  the  higher  level 
(fig.  2)  the  area  of  the  entire  flocculus  is  greatly  increased,  and  there 
seems  to  be  evidence  (hardly  visible  in  the  cut)  that  the  cohiinns 
composing  it  have  arched  over,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  seen  end 
on.  Few  photographs  arc  sufficiently  well  defined  to  bring  out  such 
details,  and  it  can  not  be  said  with  certainty  tliat  the  effects  seen  at 
the  higher  level  are  always  due  to  separation  and  bending  of  the  col- 
umns, as  well  as  to  expansion  of  each  of  the  individual  columns.  In 
any  event,  the  increase  in  area  at  this  level  is  sometimes  very  great, 
in  many  cases  sufficient  to  cover  not  only  the  penumbra,  but  also 
entire  spots.  Another  illustration  of  the  expansion  at  increasing 
altitudes  may  be  seen  in  the  four  pliotographs,  corresponding  to  dif- 
ferent levels,  which  are  rejjroduced  in  plates  vii  and  \ui.  A  much 
finer  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  pliotographs  in  plates  xi  to  xviu 
of  the  recent  great  sun  spot. 

HYDHOOEN  FLOCCULI, 

The  method  of  photographing  the  sun  with  the  aid  of  the  darit 
Fraimhofer  lines  has  already  been  explained.  The  spectroheliograph 
is  employed  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  bright  calcium  lines,  but  the 
dispersion  is  increased  sufficiently  to  insure  that  the  width  of  the 
dark  lines  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  second  slit.  Under 
.-iuch  circumstances  photographs  corresponding  to  the  hydrogen  lines, 
or  to  any  other  dark  lines  of  sufficient  width,  may  be  obtained. 

The  first  photograph  ma'de  with  a  dark  hydrogen  line  {H/S)  was 
taken  with  the  Rumford  spectroheliograph  on  May  16,  1903.  On 
developing  the  plate  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  structure  differing 
materially  from  that  obtained  with  H,  and  K,.  Closer  examination 
and  a  comparison  of  tlie  photograph  with  a  K,  photograph  made  on 
the  same  day  showed  that  the  bright  calcium  flocculi  were  replaced 
on  the  EP  photograph  by  dark  structures  of  similar,  though  by  no 
means  identical,  form.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  n/3  line  on  the  second  slit,  since  a  prominence  was  shown 
on  the  photograph  extending  above  the  sun's  limb.  At  a  point  near 
a  sun  spot  a  brilliant  object  appeared.     The  same  bright  object  was 
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found  OD  a  higli-level  K.  photograph,  but  it  did  not  appear  on  a  K, 
photograph.    Tliis  was  i-onfirmed  by  other  e.^posuivs. 

The  rcKiiIt.s  given  by  this  first  photograph  have  been  bonie  out  in 
subsequent  work.  It  is  found  that  the  hydrogen  floceuli  are  in  gen- 
enl  dark,  though  they  are  sometimes  bright  in  disturbed  regions, 
usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  sun  spots.* 

COKCI.UniNG   KEMARKS. 

In  concluding,  we  may  j>erhaps  be  permitted  to  speak  of  a  few  of 
the  numerous  investigations  which  can  l)e  undertaken  by  the  student 
of  solar  physics.  If  jiroper  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  numerous  meth- 
ods of  research  which  are  now  available,  a  large  number  of  investiga- 
tors will  be  needed,  working,  if,  possible,  on  some  cooperative  plan, 
at  many  stations  widely  separated  in  longitude.  Even  the  adequate 
n-*  of  the  spectroheliograph  alone  woidd  be  beyond  the  capacity  of 
»ny  single  institution,  for  when  suitably  designed  this  instrument  will 
famish  as  many  photographs  of  the  sun  as  tliere  are  elements  present 
in  its  atmosphere,  and  in  addition  lo  these  many  others  which  repre- 
sent the  peculiarities  of  certain  lines.  For  e.iample,  we  have  already 
seen  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  photographs 
taken  with  enhanced  lines  differ  from  thoso  taken  with  other  lines  of 
the  same  element.  With  a  large  image  of  the  sun  important  results 
might  be  expected  to  follow  from  a  study  of  photographs  of  sun  apotn 
taken  with  the  aid  of  the  widened  lines  and  with  bright  lines  or  other 
lines  which  are  peculiar  to  the  spot.  In  view  of  the  constant  changes 
which  are  going  on  in  the  sun,  a  few  photographs  made  in  any  of 
these  ways  will  not  suffice.  What  is  wanted  are  series  continued 
throu^  at  least  one  sun-spot  period,  in  order  to  discover  the  laws 
vbich  govern  the  intensity  and  the  distribution  of  the  various  gitses 
and  metallic  vapors.  Furthermore,  the  great  importance  of  eruptive 
phenomena,  their  comparative  rarity,  and  the  brief  time  in  which  all 
'heir  phases  are  eshibit^d,  call  for  special  preparations  and  methods 
of  work.  -Spectroheliographs  capable  of  taking  several  photographs 
at  once  through  different  lines  will  be  essential  for  any  suitable  study 
of  eruptive  phenomena.  If  a  chain  of  observatories  well  distributed 
in  longitude  could  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  keep  the  sun  almost 
ttHistantly  under  observation,  many  important  eruptions  which  are 
now  lost  would  be  recorded. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  merely  to  take  photographs  of  the 
ain  with  the  spectroheliograph.  In  order  to  extend  greatly  the  range 
of  the  attack,  and   also  to  explain   the   spectroheliograph   result*, 

'Manj  addltiooat  tntereetiug  detailn  and  conclusione  iv^rdlnfc  both  calcium 
3Dd  tirdn^en  flocmll  are  given  la  tbe  original  paper  and  etiould  be  consulted 
bj  the  ^wclal  reader. 
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simultaneous  observations,  both  visual  and  photographic,  with  other 
instruments  are  essential.  For  example,  while  a  photograph  is  being 
taken  with  the  spectroheliograph  exposures  on  the  spectrum  of  the 
region  under  investigation,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  widened 
lines  in  sun  spots  as  well  as  the  motions  in  the  line  of  sight  of  the 
calcium  vapor  in  the  flocculi,  should  be  provided  for.  These  must 
be  made  with  an  instrument  of  sufficient  dispersion  to  permit  the 
photographs  to  be  measured  with  high  precision.  At  the  same  time 
large  scale  photographs  of  the  photosphere  and  spots,  made  by  direct 
photographic  methods,  are  needed  for  comparison  with  the  spectro- 
heliograph results.  Many  bolometric  studies  are  also  required,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  investigations  wlfich  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  reader.  The  essential  point  is  that  a  simultaneous  attack 
should  be  made  on  solar  phenomena  witli  a  series  of  powerful  instru- 
ments, e-ach  designed  to  answer  definite  questions,  and  thus  to  furnish 
some  of  the  material  that  will  be  required  for  solving  solar  problems. 

But  such  an  attack,  comprehensive  as  it  might  be  made,  would  l>e 
greatly  hampered  if  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  not  favorable. 
The  difference  between  the  effects  of  good  and  bad  seeing  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  blurred  photograph  reproduced  in  fig.  1, 
plate  vji,  which  was  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  time,  with 
the  (larger  scale)  photograph  reproduced  in  plate  vi,  which  was 
made  with  precisely  the  same  instruments  and  adjustments  at  a  time 
when  the  conditions  were  unusually  good.  If  such  conditions  as 
these  latter  could  be  had  day  after  day  for  long  periods  of  time,  with 
occasional  periods  of  even  finer  definition,  many  questions  now  out 
of  reach  could  be  solved. 

A  report  on  the  instrumental  and  atmospheric  conditions  needed 
in  future  work  on  tlie  sun  may  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  Year- 
book (No,  2)  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

October,  1903. 
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DESCRIITION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

The  accompany i II fT  illiistnitioiis  sire  selected  fixini  the  qiiartii  plates 
published  in  the  original  work  and  in  some  cases  are  re<Jiice<l  in  size. 
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The  Itumford  spwtroholloitmph.  atlnrbed  to  tl»e  forty-lncU  Y*rkM  refractor. 
Tbi>  Hhiift  wliiel)  1h  driven  by  tbe  tlecllnatlon  motor  mny  Ite  tteeii  nt  tbe  rlgbt.  It 
ciirrleB  ii  srooved  puDof  iieiir  Itm  lowt-r  end  eonneetod  with  a  eilniDar  pulley  at 
tlie  end  of  tbe  oaniern  box  by  inennR  of  a  round  leatlier  t>elt.  On  tbe  same  sbnft 
wltb  this  second  jutlTey  Is  a  «|nir  ceiir,  wblch  eiiKtiitPs  with  tt»e  two  gears  on  tbe 
projecting  ends  of  the  iwrews  thnt  pass  through  tbe  i-nmera  box.  Tlie  keys  used 
to  o|iernte  the  split  nuts  that  Hntiip  the  ptate  earrln^ie  to  the  screwH,  the  windows 
for  otwervInK  the  aiiectruni  at  the  middle  and  at  the  ends  of  tbe  siH-ond  slit,  an«1 
the  wrew-ilrlvem  eiuployeil  to  puHli  forward  the  plate  holder  after  the  slide  \» 
withdrawn,  are  oti  the  top  of  the  camera  l>ox.  At  the  loft  end  of  the  bos  may 
W  seen  tbe  door  through  whieh  the  plate  holder  Ik  Inserted,  and  the  narrow  slhl- 
iiiR  door  In  Its  outer  face  through  which  the  slide  \n  wItMrawn,  as  well  as  tii*' 
nilerometer  headt*  of  tl»e  wrews  for  controlling  the  width  of  tbe  second  alit  an<1 
for  niovhif:  it  as  a  whole.  The  first  slit,  at  the  end  of  the  eoiliuiator.  Is  almost 
hidden  from  view  by  tlie  nietnllie  wreen  required  to  shield  Its  mounting  from 
the  great  heat  of  the  solar  image.  Light  reac-lieti  tbe  flmt  hIU  through  a  loni; 
narrow  opening  In  this  screen.  .Mounted  on  four  posts  altove  tlie  screen,  at  Bucli 
a  Iieischt  as  to  He  In  the  visual  focal  plane  when  tbe  flrst  slit  Is  at  the  focus  for 
the  K  line,  Is  n  narrow  nietailie  plate,  on  which  a  line  Is  drawn  in  the  direction 
of  dispersion.  During  an  ex|Kisiire.  tbe  limb  of  the  Sun  is  made  to  follow  this 
Itne.  At  tl»e  end  of  the  electric  cable  may  he  seen  the  switches  used  for  operat- 
ing the  declination  motor,  and  (Just  below)  tbe  rod  with  which  the  mirror  Id  ttie 
prism  box  Is  rotated. 
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Tme  Ruphford  Speotroheliograph  Attached  to  th£  40-mCH  Yebkes  Refractor. 
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FiQ.   1.— Curvature   of  Fio.  2.— H  and  K  Lines  on  the  Di^k,  mthe 

Lines  in  the  Spectoo-  Chrohosphere,  and  in  a  Prominence  (■). 

HELIOaRAPH. 


Fic  11  |)liotogropli  of  the  H  nnd  K  lines  In  the 

wlnr  1  Hrxt  slit.    Tbe  tno  curved  ««lltii  rei^lnrly 

•'iiipln  to  elimlDnte  di§turtlon  of  tbe  solar  lam^- 

iMTe  int  of  tbe  curved  IlDeo  here  HtinwD. 

Fig  lar  disk  aud  iu  the  cbromusiiliKre  {radial 

Fid.  2a. — Sbons  H,  and  K,  (very  faintly)  In  a  promlneni-e. 
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PLATE  111. 

Fra.  1.— Tlie  K  line  on  tbe  solnr  dlxk  nn<l  in  the  c1iroiiioi<p1>ere  iit  the  limb 
(nidlnl  Bllt),  The  Uriglit  rcvorssis  (K.)  nre  <me  to  the  HoiTHli.  Where  racul« 
Are  present  the  oontluuoiiH  !<)>t<ftri]iii  In  niiirc  or  Ipnh  xtrenicthened. 

Fia.  2. — RevertmlH  of  tlw  H  nn<l  K  ilnen  In  tbe  elc<lrl<-  kfo,  Khowlug  the  de- 
crease In  width  from  the  inner  (deiiKe)  to  the  outer  (rare)  rniclnni  va|ior. 

FiQ.  3. — Minute  CHloiuni  l1o<y-uli.  rexeniblinK  the  granulntlou  of  the  photo- 
Bpbere.    The  eijuarea  are  10"  of  arc  on  n  side. 
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Fig.  3.— Minote  Calcium  Flocouli  IHi). 
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The  Sun,  Showino  Calcium  Flocculi  (Hi  Level).  August  12, 1903,  S'  52'.    C.  S.  T. 
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ftitlra  disk  of  the  Sail,  as  pbotorraplKd  Ancivt  12.  ISrrt.  »f  r/**  C.  H.  T.  witb 
tlw  B|  line.  Same  hIe«  as  original  n^atlri^.  Tbe  wiuarpti  uf  the  hairtiine 
ttnmi  an  too  coarse  to  penult  tbe  smallent  detallM  lu  be  Hhuwn. 
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Fig.  1. — Low  level  (H,)  seotloD  of  cnloliitu  flooculf.  sbowlng  taow  tbcse  floe- 
ruli  ii]))ie>ir  to  be  made  up  of  vertkiil  (■oIhuiiih  of  <'i]lcluui  viiiKir. 

Fro.  2. — Higb  level  (H,)  iiectloti  of  tbe  snme  Hm-eull,  showing  iralntl)}  bow 
tlie  vO|>or  cotuiuQH  seem  to  be  beut  over  at  the  tjuuimlt,  aa  well  as  expanded. 
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Flo.  2.  3'  31-.    M,  level.    Sill  al  A,^96it.n.    Snidc  reKJon  aa  l\g.  I. 

E  Stbuctube  Of  THE  Calcium  Flocculi.  September  22, 

Sfate^  aun'mlliiiiifttr^O.SSOiiU'ter. 
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PLATE  VII. 

Pig.  1. — For  this  pliatiwrnpb  thp  second  silt  was  set  on  tlie  CYintlnnoiis  spec- 
trum nt  3924.  Consequeiilly  no  flo(vuH  are  shown.  thoiiKh  the  fnculip  nrt*  fnlntly 
risible.  The  forms  of  Hie  Intter  should  he  compiired  with  tbose  of  the  florcull 
In  the  other  fleures. 

Fia.  2. — r.ow  K,  level.  Slit  net  nt  392!!.  This  shows  the  dense  onlcluni  vnpor 
uot  far  ftbove  the  photosphere.  Compare  with  ft;;.  1  nnil  note  that  even  at  this 
low  level  the  calcium  vapor  overhangs  and  soiuetluies  conipletely  covers  small 
spots. 
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Ill  (-omiDUUku  opwlnim 


Fid.  2.  n*  ■a-.    Calciam  flOMUll.  low  K|  level.    KKi  at  *.im>. 

F*cuL«  AND  Section  of  Calcium  Flocculi,  April  29,  1903. 

Scale:  Hua'i  dlaniGIer-O.Sn  metrr. 
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S<niUiioniwt  Jlvport.  1 


Pia.  I.  10<>28>.    Oli-lum  flwcull.  liiiiher  Ki  U'V>^I.    Sill  nl 


Fio.  2.  11' 11-.    (Blcinniflocpiill,  K, level.    Slit  ■!  A3933.)l. 

Sections  of  Calcium  Flocculi  at  Different  Levels,  April  29.  1903. 

Scale:  »un'ai]lHin<'tvr=0.»M  meter. 
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PLATE  Tin. 

Fio.  1.— HlKber  R,  level.  Silt  nt  39^2.  Thoui^b  tnben  before  the  pboto^rapbB 
rrprolured  in  Ptxte  VII.  this  picture  further  einphnalzes  tbe  differences  noted  at 
iwwer  levels.  The  fnet  Ihnt  the  rhiinges  are  |iroi;reB«ive  laritely  elinihmlnl  tbe 
lljiip  element,  whicb  minbt  otbertvls^  be  HDKT>ecte<l  of  pniwlng;  the  ohnervnl  dlf- 
fereoivA.  An  n  ituttter  of  fnet.  these  tlocruil  itre  qaleseent  nnd  slowly  cbitniciiie. 
differinK  very  de<-)(]edly  from  eruplive  fihenotiieiiii. 

Fio.  ^.-K,  lerel.  Silt  nt  Z'.mA.  Here  the  iiilcioiii  vnpor  is  very  hclliiont 
■nd  tTiTers  a  larger  nreii.  Tile  photoKTnph  routiilim  distinct  evidence  of  dark 
>liRorl>inK  magaeB  iit  bisher  ievein.  Perhii|Ki  tiie  liest  instanee  of  Ibln  \s  tbe  ilnrk 
looene  which  runs  souiewiint  nortli  nf  west  fmni  tbe  sinnll  H)iot  n>utb  prei-e«llng 
Ihe  largest  one  of  the  eroup.  This  toiiipte  Beetiis  to  fomi  a  part  of  .iii  extensive 
dark  area,  wtilcfa  completely  surrounds  tbe  bright  Hocculi  of  tbe  group. 
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PLATE  IX. 

Pio.  1.— As  remarked  In  the  text,  the  contrast  la  too  great  In  this  pbotuKrapU. 
and  the  apitearnm-o  ot  the  brigliter  reKlonn  Iti  de^i-errtlvo.  In  re:illty  the  dark 
regions  In  general  represent  the  hydrogen  floct-iili.  thougb  there  niaj  he  a  few 
Iiluc-es  near  the  KjMt  where  bright  flocculi  are  present. 

Fiu.  2. — This  cut  reiireaenta  more  nearly  tlie  appearance  of  the  dark  hydrogen 
tioceull  on  the  negatives.  Ah  the  Htlt  did  not  (uinclde  with  the  //  Hue  tUroiigli- 
out  ltn  length,  the  flo<-ciili  are  not  shown  lo  the  west  of  the  spot  A  amall  bright 
Mocculus  may  he  seen  at  tlie  extreme  edge  of  the  flgiire  uu  the  left  adjoining 
the  small  spot 
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Sir-moniln  RipDtt  ts 


Flo.  J.  9*  39".    Hydrogen  flocculi.    SHi  nt  writer  ot  Wfl. 


Tm.  2.  Z'SI^.    HydrogeD  floccull.    Silt  »(  cenler  ol  W- 
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Fio.l.  ]1>0>.    Hydrogen  florcull.    SlIlHl  renlerol  i/^.    Brigbl  eniplive 


FlQ.  2.  S'BT-.    Calcium  flocciili.K,kret.    Slit  at  Jl393S.S. 

Hydrogen  and  Calcium  Flocculi,  Julv  7.  1 903. 

Scale:  Sun's diameler-U.IWmeler. 
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PLATE  X. 

Flo.  1.— Tbe  contrast  In  this  photograph  I*  noiv  neartj  what  tt  xhonl'I  hp. 
(boDRh  the  tHU.-kjH'onDd  Ih  In  general  too  brlghL  Batat  weH-ileOnol  #iaiii|>im  uf 
bright  t^drugen  Aoccul)  may  be  seen  to  the  <re«t  of  the  iqaii.  when  nnall  iqaiiK 
rere  dev'elo(>ing  at  the  time. 

Piu.  2. — The  n>ntraHt  here  Is  rather  Uto  ffr«iit.  and  for  (bin  reason  the  ba'-k- 
emniid  ajipearH  too  dark.  The  general  character  of  the  bright  akiiun  do"-uIi 
i*  neierthelees  fairly  well  ahown.  The  brigtit  tongue  exteiuling  Into  Ihe  nji-ill 
Kpot  UD  the  left  Ih  eruptive  In  oharaoter.  aud  <-DrrewpoDds  with  the  Irrlgtit  hydru- 
gen  aoonilUH  referred  to  In  the  deacrlpUon  of  Ag.  L 
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.  PLATE  XI. 

Low-lerel  iibotoRrapb.  showing  the  dense  ciilolum  vapor  lying  Just  above  the 
photosphere.  In  this  pttotograpli  very  little  or  the  penumbra  IB  covered  by  thi- 
calrlutn  vapor,  but  ovldenoe«  may  lie  Hcen.  especially  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
peDDmbra  of  the  Inrsest  s|)ot.  of  tbe  columna  of  vapor  which  are  greatly  devel- 
oped at  the  higher  levels. 
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PLATE  m. 

In  thltt  photoeraph  the  c«!elom  vni»r  is  much  better  sbtnrn  tJmn  In  Plate  XI. 
•Dd  the  beglnnliixn  of  eruptive  pbeiionieiia  have  l)e«>iue  more  dlHtlnrtly  ecldMil. 

It  l8  to  tie  nndenrtood  that  iiltbODfch  the  changeH  going  on  in  tbe  eruptive  i>be- 
uraiena  of  tlie  i<rot  ktoui)  prevent  a  i>erro(.-t  comparlHoa  of  all  the  detsilx  of  tlie 
*Dn«9ilve  pfaotogmphK  In  ttibi  and  the  anbHcquent  tterlin.  the  larxe  mMmtn  of 
flocrull  cfaaoge  bo  slowly  In  form  that  tbej'  may  be  «nm|Mred  without  danger  of 
(erktnn  MTor.  In  general,  the  differences  l)etn'een  the  micveaMlve  piclumt  ar« 
tberefnre  doe  to  dl(reren<«H  In  the  extent  and  hriKhtnfwi  of  the  vafHir  at  different 
Wels  rather  ttuin  to  etiangee  In  fortn  which  have  taken  place  tietwera  ex|Mitiuret(. 
In  order  to  rrader  pomible  a  aatlafactury  (-omparlson  of  tbe  high  and  low  level 
OorrnU  Rurrooiiding  thin  Hpot  the  matched  imlr  of  photograplw,  reproduoed  in 
Flatu  XV,  XVI,  iB  given  for  examtoatioD  with  ttie  stereoKOp& 
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PIATE  xiri. 

Thiii  photosrnph.  wtiioh  rcprfneiitH  the  high-level  <-a1<4uui  Tfipor,  fihauld  be 
rompnred  ultU  tlffn.  1  fliid  2.  I'late  X,  It  will  Ive  Keen  tbnt  at  this  level  the 
|ic>nuiiibra  In  iiliiiost  foniiiletel;  (-overed,  wblle  mnnj-  of  tlie  xnialler  npobt  nre 
blotted  out.  Tbere  niv  nlfut  dlxtlnel  evideiireN  uf  dnrb  floomll.  due  to  nbtiorbln^ 
vnporx  nt  ntlll  hliclit^r  levelH.  The  llluRtrittlon  iieeeHMiril.r  rnilti  to  Indicate  tb« 
brilllano-  uf  the  hrlEliteft  eruptive  phen<>iueiiH,  whieb  on  tbe  original  negatlvee 
are  easily  dletlDtcnlahed  from  tbe  ordinary  floctull. 
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j  PLATE  XIT. 

Tblg  photoKmpb.  which  Hbowx  tbp  hrdrot^en  florrvU  ^urnvmlinK  tf*'  •(m* 
cn«[>.  RboDid  be  fompered  wUh  flg-  I-  Ilsir  X.  The  briKbtrr  n«t-in«  an-  :n  [■••<' 
|--D»*  prnptire.  Itt  K^neral.  the  bydn^cm  flnvall  In  thr  !•■••  dtotiirfvd  r^a:  -;;« 
"pilnrti.  thnn^h  they  may  |)crbapH  lie  hcljdit  or  neotTMl  wbrrr  tbtj  oiM-har,^  i?» 
I*DaiDbra.  and  mrer  attme  of  tbe  smaUer  apots  o(  the  Kfoop. 
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PLATl'I  XV. 

The  photogrnph  pcprodiwwl  In  tUls  plate  represents  tlie  low  level  floofntli  mir- 
roundlng  tlie  si>ot  ftnni|>.  n«  tliey  ajiiieared  on  Octoler  10,  I'be  ctianses  in  the 
tcroup  may  be  seen  by  i.-otii paring  tbls  pbotograpb  wltli  Plates  XI-XII. 
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I'LATK  XVI. 

Thp  pbotocinph  n>|mMlui«<l  In  tliiH  |)lut(!  rppiwients  tbo  nH^lnni  Ipv<*I  Hnniili 
uimmndlDS  the  "[ml  Bnm[i,  jih  thcj  ;i|ipMir(Hl  on  (V-IoIkt  10.  Thi-  I'Imnifiw  in 
the  ennip  uwy  be  seen  by  t.'uminirlng  itilK  iibotugrpiib  with  I'latot  XlIl-XIV. 
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PLATE  XVir. 

Ttie  (llfTerenc*  in  level  between  Plate  XI  nnil  Plate  XlT  is  tno  greut  to  permit 
of  II  siiii^CiK-tor.T  Mturty  of  the  ciiniigeH  In  form  of  tlie  flotx'ull  nt  (lUTerciit  belRiits 
alK)Vi»  tin'  [liiotosptKre.  In  Hit'  present  series  it  is  fortimatply  iKisslble  I«  KiTf 
nn  inteniiedlnte  step,  <il>tniii«l  by  Fiett[]i>;  tlie  set-oiiil  slit  Inniiedintely  outride  iif 
II,:  tlie  level  slioiivu  therefoi-e  lies  l)etween  tbat  of  Plate  XV  and  tlint  of  Plate 
XVIII. 

PLATE   XVIII. 

This  |)li(itogra|)li  U  Riven  Uere  In  tlie  endeavor  to  bring  out  the  biiglit 
eruptive  longiies.  Iinrdly  to  l<e  dlstiiiKiilKlie*)  friiin  the  ItJss  hrilli:int  flncctiii 
Tlie  alniontinll.v  diirk  Imoiigrounil  ne(Vs<iiirily  results  from  tbe  deep  printinE 
rotiulreil  to  slion-  tbe  e:LL'eedtngly  brllliaut  details. 
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E  TELESCOPE  I^KSES." 


The  for  the  study  of  the  heavenly 

fwdies  troscope,   and   the  .  photographic 

«inera  re  made  useful  only  as  they  are 

»lliche  scofje  which  we  must  still  regard 

i'^  the  the  universe.     Readers  have  all 

doubtle  1  many  have  had  an  opportunity 

of  look  jservatories  reserve  certain  hours 

fur  the  Mjription  of  the  instrument  as  a 

'hole  I  merely  recall  that,  nolwithytand- 

ing  it  licatcd  mechanical  and  electrical 

means  i  I  accurately  guiding  the  telescope, 

•^1  that  e  motion  of  any  chosen  celestial 

object,  le   difficulty   of   proriding  these 

'nechaii  problem  of  providing  the  great 

'louble  the  upper  end  of  the  tube.     The 

"bjectii  the  telesco|K.',  on  whose  excellence 

ihe  val  lepends,  and  not  only  its  quality 

fmt  its  importance  to  make  possible  the 

'ibservB  rever  invisible.     Hence  it  is  that 

tHfsxjj  e  maximum  magnification  which 

they  ca  th.  but  rather  by  the  diameter  of 

their  i)bjectives.  Thus  one  speaks  of  the  40-inch  of  the  Verkes 
Ob^rvatory.  the  3C-inch  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  the  3-2-inch 
Potsdam  refractor. 

In  order  to  study  the  constniction  of  a  great  telescope  objective, 
the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  invited  to  a  great  optical  glass 
works,  of  which  there  are  but  three  principal  ones  in  the  world, 
riamely.  those  of  Schott  &  Genossen,  in  Jena;  Mantois,  in  Paris;  and 
Chance  Bros.  &  Co.,  in  Birmingham. 

'Translated,  bj  permission,  from  tromettieua,  Berlin,  Vol.  XV,  Nor.  34-35, 
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164  CONSTRUCTION   OF   T.ABOE   TELESCOPE    LENSES. 

To  l)egin  tlie  process  of  constniclioii  n  crnciblp  of  fire-proof  clav 
which  already  has  bvau  warmetl  ^ii(]iiall,v  for  several  days,  is  placed 
within  a  melting  oven  of  pwiiliar  construction.  This  oven  is  ther 
closed  and  slowly  heated  to  white  heat,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
materials  to  compose  the  fjlass  are  admitted  to  the  melting  poi 
throngh  a  peehole  about  as  large  as  a  man's  head  in  the  wall  of  tin 
oven. 

The  material  varies  with  the  kind  of  glass  to  be  made.  Until  tin 
beginning  of  the  year  1880  only  two  kinds  of  optical  glass  were  in  use 
of  which  one — the  so-called  crown  glass — ^wascomposed of  quartz  sand 
potash,  soda,  and  calc-spar,  and  tlie  other — the  so-called  flint  glass- 
was  composed  of  quartz  sand,  potash,  and  lead  oxide.  There  are  no\ 
more  than  100  vareties  of  optical  glass  produced  by  the  intermixtur 
of  other  materials,  such  as  phosphorus,  boric  acid,  magnesium,  im 
barium,  antimony,  which  are  distinguished  by  different  propertie 
of  dispersion  and  refraction.  The  choice  of  the  proper  glass  for  lli 
■  two  lenses  depends  on  the  purpose  which  the  telescope  is  to  wrvt 
and  particularly  whether  it  is  to  be  employed  for  visual  or  phott 
graphic  observations. 

About  thirty  hours  is  consumed  in  the  introduction  of  tht  ma 
tirals.  If  there  be  no  miiihaj) — for  sometimes  at  the  temprature  o 
1,(>00°  to  1,800°  the  melting  jwt  cracks  or  even  the  stones  of  the  ove 
burst — the  impurities  are  then  skimmed  off  from  the  surface,  lui 
for  about  fifteen  hours  the  mixture  is  stirred  by  means  of  a  hool 
■rhaped,  white-hot  clay  cylinder. 

When  the  ingredieiitfi  of  the  glass  are  melted  they  have  a  tendeuc 
to  separate  in  layers  according  to  their  specific  gravities,  and  thus  I 
destroy  the  homogeneity  required  for  optical  purposes.  This  di 
ficulty  is  chiefly  overcome  by  the  continuous  stirring  of  the  melie 
mixture.  By  rejjeated  tests  the  moment  is  at  length  found  when  ll 
charge  assimies  the  proper  color  and  degree  of  fluidity.  \\Tien  ih 
moment  arrives  the  farther  side  of  the  oven  is  ojiened  and  a  tm 
wheeled  truck  with  long  handles  is  backed  up  to  the  opening.  Tw 
projecting  pieces  of  the  truck  reach  out  under  a  ring  which  is  mat 
for  this  purpose  on  the  clay  melting  pot,  and  the  latter  is  carefull 
liftetl  fi-om  the  floor  of  the  oven.  Oh  account  of  the  overflow  ( 
melted  glass,  which  often  cements  the  pot  to  the  bottom  of  the  ovei 
this  is  an  oijeration  involving  a  great  risk  that  the  fragile  white-h< 
clay  melting  pot  may  break,  owing  to  the  shaking  required  to  free 
from  the  oven. 

The  melting  pot  is  next  moved  over  to  a  great  circular  iron  niol' 
and  is  then  set  down  upon  the  floor,  in  order  to  reenforce  the  pot  wil 
an  iron  band.  On  opjwsite  sides  of  the  iron  band  are  steel  pii 
fitting  on  hooks  attached  to  the  truck.  By  means  of  this  nrran^ 
ment  the  pot  is  lifted  above  the  mold  and  its  contents  poured  thereii 
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CoDlrtry  to  what  might  perhaps  t)e  expeclp«),  this  procoss  is  aeoom- 
pllshed  with  little  noise  beyond  n  slight  crackling  Hod  rustling  sound. 
This  is  the  culniinnting  point  in  the  whole  process  of  glass  making. 
iin]  gi\-es  rise  not  only  among  unaccustomed  onlookers,  but  also 
iniorg  the  skilled  workers  themselves  to  mingled  feelings  of  great 
iniiety  and  exalted  admiration. 

The  mold  with  its  fiery  contents  is  then  covered  with  an  iron 
pUte  and  pushe<l  over  to  the  cooling  oven,  which  has  in  thp  mcan- 
thile  been  carefiillj'  heated  and  ojiencd  ready  to  receive  the  charge. 
Here  the  mold  is  lifted  by  a  tackle  and  thrust  into  the  cooling  oven, 
«We,  after  the  walls  have  been  sealed  up  iis  tightly  as  possible,  it 
remains  from  four  to  six  weeks  undisturl>ed.  Very  gradual  lowering 
of  the  temperature  is  required,  else  the  cooled  mass  might  burst  with 
titf  slightest  tonch.  or  at  leas^t  show  prejudicial  strains  in  the  interior. 

When  at  length  the  oven  is  opened  the  mold  is  found  to  contain 
»  solid,  feebly  lustrous,  milk-wbite  plate,  which  is  easily  removed 
from  its  iron  lied. 

There  now  begins  a  week-long  process  of  grinding  and  polishing 
of  the  glass  plate  preparatory  to  a  preliminarj'  examination  as  to  its 
freedom  from  strie,  bubbles,  and  conditions  of  interior  strain.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  in  general  only  a  part  of  such  a  plate  is  of  optical 
viIdo.  This  part  is  cut  out  by  means  of  a  glass  saw  and  again 
hf«ted  till  soft  in  a  crucible,  which  cori-es|M>nds  approximately  with 
the  final  form  of  the  objective.  After  this  conies  a  second  gradual 
cooling  during  a  period  of  several  weeks  and  another  rough  polish- 
ing ind  testing  of  the  quality  of  the  resulting  plate  of  glass. 

In  favorable  cases  the  product  is  now  ready  for  removal  to  the 
ppticsl  shop,  but  commonly  there  are  ten  or  more  unfavorable  trials 
Ufore  securing  a  succes.sful  result  in  the  manufacture  of  a  disk  of 
pi»«  for  a  lens  of  1  meter  diameter.  Since,  as  we  know,  there  are  two 
'■udi  disks  of  equal  size  required  for  a  telescope  objective,  weeks  and 
mwitha  of  further  work  are  re<iuired  for  the  production  of  the  second. 
The  process  is  in  all  respects  the  same,  except  that  somewhat  different 
naterials  are  employed  for  the  mixture,  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
"iKss  in  optical  properties  desired.  In  outward  apfwarance  crown 
«nd  flint  lenses  do  not  differ  much,  but  one  is  somewhat  heavier  than 
ihe  other. 

The  description  just  "given  relates  to  the  most  moilern  methods  of 
?!*!«  making  as  they  would  now  l>e  pursued  at  Jena  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glasK  disks  for  a  telesco[H^  of  l.iiS  meters  ai>erture.  In  the 
"Ider  processes  it  was  customary  to  melt  a  charge  .ilKiut  three  times 
IS  large  as  required,  and  after  this  had  reached  the  projjer  color  and 
twastency,  to  allow  the  melting  oven  to  cool  sl(»wly  and  thus  to  take 
ihe  place  of  the  special  cooling  oven.  On  opening  the  oven  the  glass 
''Wk  would  be  found  broken  in  several   pieces,  and  if  thare  wasj 
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none  among  these  which  would  answer  the  purpose  the  process  would 
then  be  repeated.  AVhen  a  rough  blwk  of  suitable  yize  and  quality 
was  obtained  it  was  put  in  a  crucible  of  about  the  proper  lens  form. 
ITie  whole  was  then  again  melted  and  cooled  and  then  polished  for 
testing.  As  an  example  of  the  cost  in  time  spent  in  this  procedure,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Paris  glass  works  required  four  years  for  the 
production  of  the  two  lenses  of  the  36-inch  Lick  objective.  The 
melting  was  done  twenty  times,  and  each  time  a  month  was  spent  in 
the  cooling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jena  glass  works  employing  the 
improved  proces-ses,  prepared  both  disks  <»f  the  slightly  smaller  Pots- 
dam 80-centimeter  objective  in  a  few  months. 

It  maybe  of  interest  to  rehearse  briefly  the  story  of  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  industry  of  optical  glass  making  in  Germany,  prin- 
cipally during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  pioneer  in  the  production  of  glass  for  astronomical  purposes, 
according  to  purely  scientific  methods,  was  the  renowned  Joseph 
von  Frannhofer,  of  Munich  (1787-1826),  But  it  is  only  twenty 
years  since  Professor  Abbe  and  the  glass  manufacturer.  Doctor 
Schott,  of  Jena,  took  up  the  work  where  Fraimhofer  laid  it  down, 
and  succeeded  in  replacing  the  old  flint  and  crown  glasses  by  new 
varieties  of  glass,  by  means  of  which  the  chromatic  differences  of 
spherical  aberration  are  nearly  eliminated.  The  production  of  the 
new  glasses  on  a  commercial  scale  began  in  the  autumn  of  1^84.  In 
order  to  support  the  very  costly  preliminary  experiments,  the  Pnis- 
sian  Government  made  considerable  grants  of  money  in  consideration 
of  the  national  value  of  the  work.  This  governmental  support  was 
required  but  two  years,  for  the  undertaking  progres.sed  favorably 
and  tlie  productions  foimd  recognition  almost  immediately  in  the 
whole  optical  world,  so  that  soon  not  only  German,  but  foreign 
optical  establishments,  placed  most  of  their  orders  for  material  in 
Jena.  Not  only  are  the  common  crown  and  flint  glasses  made  heir, 
but  also  a  great  number  of  improved  crown  and  flint  glasses,  con- 
taining boric  and  phosphoric  acids,  to  diminish  the  secondary  spec- 
trum on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  containing  metallic  oxides,  by 
means  of  which  the  disi)ersion  and  refraction  may  be  increased  or 
diminislied.  An  extensive  exhibition  of  these  products  wa-s  witnessed 
by  the  visitors  who  attended  the  Berlin  Gewerbe-Ausstellung  in  18i>fi. 
There  were  shown  disks  for  the  construction  of  telescopic  objectives 
of  110  and  125  centimeters  diameter,  and  these  were  the  largest  pieces 
of  optical  glass  which  had  then  lieen  made.  Not  only  is  optical  glasi 
produced  for  all  kinds  of  instruments  of  precision,  but  also  there  is 
made  at  Jena  glass  tubing  for  physical,  chemical,  manufacturing, 
and  medicinal  purposes,  and  all  sort.s  of  chemical  glassware,  such  «s 
flasks,  beakers,  and  retorts,  liesides  cylinders  for  gaa  an.1  petroleum 
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ligbting.  There  are  now  employed  in  this  industry  about  650  per- 
sons, and  the  value  of  the  yearly  output  reachej*  3.000,000  marks. 

ffe  are  now  prepared  to  trace  to  the  further  stages  in  the  prepara- 
lioi  of  a  great  objective,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  to 
ibe  optical  workshop.  Here  tlie  glass  disks  are  first  ground  and 
polished  on  both  sides  preparatory  to  a  thorough  testing.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  a  machine  witli  a  vertical  spindle  carrying  an  iron 
plate. 

irpon  this  plate  the  glass  dislis  are  in  their  turn  cemented  with 
pitd).  and  above  is  a  second  iron  plat«,  the  grinder,  provided  with  a 
"pmdle  in  the  center.  Dy  means  of  this  spindle  the  grinding  plate  is 
.Mioved  hither  and  thither  over  the  glass  disk  by  machinery-  The 
grinding  material  is  emery  powder  ^nd  water.  After  the  rough 
gnnding  is  done  the  rough  polishing  on  the  same  machine  follows 
i^iinilarly.  excepting  that  the  grinding  tool  is  replaced  by  a  cloth- 
revered  polishing  tool,  covered  with  rouge  instead  of  emery. 

After  this  preliminary  work,  a  careful  investigation  of  the  disks  is 
taade  in  the  laboratory  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  an<l  polarization 
■pparatus.  If  the  objective  is  good  it  must  appear  bright  in  the 
polariscope,  with  the  exception  of  being  marked  by  a  regular  dark 
rrasa.  If  an  irregular  cross  is  seen  or,  in  certain  conditions,  brightly 
colored  figures  of  various  shapes,  the  disk  must  be  returned  to  the 
giisworks  to  be  remelted  and  cooled. 

In  case  of  a  satisfactory  outcome  of  these  tests  small  pieces  are  cut 
off  and  prisnxs  are  prepared  from  them,  whose  refractive  indices  are 
ifctermined  by  means  of  the  spectrometer.  Upon  these  measurements 
sre  based  the  accurate  computation  of  the  objective — that  is  to  say, 
tbe  determination  of  the  four  radii  of  curvature  and  the  thickness — 
>  tedious  piece  of  work  which  requires  repeated  independent  checking. 

After  this  begins  the  real  preparation  of  the  objective  lenses,  one 
of  nhicb  is  to  be  ground  concai'e,  the  other  convex,  on  the  same  ma- 
chine which  was  used  in  the  rough  grinding.  This  present  procedure 
is  similar  to  that  already  described,  except  that  grinding  tools  oppo- 
ate  in  curvature  to  the  lenses  and  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  glass  are 
fed  with  finer  and  finer  emery  powder  as  the  work  approaches  its 
finish. 

Since  everything  depends  on  the  proper  guiding  of  the  grinding 
tool  to  obtain  the  regular  spherical  surfaces,  the  operating  of  the 
machine  demands  great  experience  and  care,  and  the  work  requires 
frequent  testing  by  the'  application  of  the  spherometer.  WTien  finally 
the  right  curvature  is  reached,  after  many  days  of  work,  repealed  and 
wwirate  testing  of  the  lens  is  made  by  the  Toppler  "  Schlieren- 
methode"  for  small  errors,  nonhomogeneity,  and  other  faults. 

The  fine-ground  lens  is  now  put  upon  a  lathe  and  centered  by  means 
of  a  fine  adjusting  crane.     This  centering  consists  of  shifting  the 
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lens  about  upon  the  spindle  of  the  lathe  until  exact  coincidence  is 
reached  between  the  optic  axis  (common  axis  of  curvatnre  of  the  two 
surfaces)  and  the  mechanical  axis  of  -the  spindle.  Recognition  of 
this  condition  depends  on  observing  the  reflections  from  the  two 
glass  surfaces,  and  accurate  centering  is  reached  when  these  reflec- 
tions do  not  move  with  the  rotation  of  the  spindle.  When  the  right 
adjustment  is  made  the  edge  of  the  disk  is  turned  off  true  by  means  of 
a  grinding  l)and  fed  with  emery  and  water,  and  by  this  means  the 
lens  is  reduced  to  the  proper  diameter. 

Aft^T  the  centering  follows  tlie  fine  polishing  on  a  special  polishing 
machine.  The  process  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  rough  polishing, 
excepting  that  instead  of  a  cloth-covered  tool  there  is  provided  for 
each  face  a  series  of  great  pitch-covered  plates.  Frequent  trials  of 
the  surfaces  are  made  by  means  of  so-called  "  test  glasses."  These  are 
small  glass  plates  ground  and  polished  accurately  to  fit  the  desired 
curve;  that  is  to  say,  convex  for  a  concave  surface,  and  vice  versa. 
Their  employment  in  testing  <lepends  on  the  following  principle: 
If  two  closely  fitting  polished  surfaces  are  laid  one  upon  the  other 
there  is  retained  between  them  a  thin  film  of  air  which  exhibits  the 
so-called  "  Newton's  colors,"  seen  in  soap  bubbles  and  similar  thin 
transparent  structures.  The  color  is  the  same  over  the  whole  surface 
only  when  the  thickness  of  the  inclosed  film  is  everywhere  uniform, 
which  only  occurs  when  the  lens  has  the  same  curvature  as  the  t«st 
glass.  At  the  beginning  of  the  polishing  the  Newton's  colors  appear 
as  rings  of  more  or  lei^s  width.  By  the  proper  use  of  polishing  tools 
of  different  sizes,  and  by  suitable  regulation  of  tlie  stroke  and  velocity 
of  the  machine,  tlie  condition  is  finally  reached  when  a  uniform 
color  supersedes  the  rings,  no  matter  where  the  test  glass  is  laid  upon 
the  lens.  By  such  methods  of  measurement  in  terms  of  the  wave  length 
of  light,  deviations  of  thickness  of  only  one  ten-thousandth  millimeter 
(one  two-hundred-and-fifty-fhousandth  inch)  can  be  accurately  de- 
tected, a  magnitude  scarcely  appreciable  to  the  lay  mind.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  fine  polishing  in  such  conditions  is  an  exceptionally 
difficult  task,  the  more  so  that  care  miiSt  always  be  exercised  to  avoid 
all  blemislies  on  the  surfaces,  such  as  scratches  and  the  like,  and  only 
the  most  competent  and  experienced  workers  can  succeed  with  if. 
A  conception  of  the  difficultic~s  to  be  overcome  may  be  foimd  when  it 
is  said  that  the  fine  polishing  of  a  single  lens  surface  takes  several 
months. 

flHien  Iwtli  lenses  have  passed  through  the  processes  of  fine  grind- 
ing and  polishing  they  are  inserted  in  bras.«  or  iron  mountings  which 
have  meanwhile  been  prepared  for  them  and  in  which  they  lie  sepa- 
rated by  a  small  free  space.  Cementing  together  with  Canada  balsam 
or  turi>entine,  as  generally  practiced  with  small  lenses,  and  formerly 
with  large  ones  also,  has  more  recently  been  discontinued  on  accoimt 
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of  the  difficulty  of  separating  large  cemented  lenses  for  subsequent 
fletning. 

After  the  lenses  have  been  placed  in  their  cell  there  remains  only 
the  final  testing  in  the  telescope  tube  itself.  I  shall  not  describe  the 
complicated  centering  apparatus  employed  in  this  test.  The  errors 
of  an  objective  and  their  causes  are  numerou,s.  and  their  discovery  and 
t-orrection  demand  great  experience  and  skill. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  inquire  where  the  telescopes  of  largest  objec- 
tives  are  located,  and  by  whom  they  were  made.  In  (he  first  place, 
there  is  the  objective  made  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  litOO,  but  not 
Among  the  telescopes  in  present  use.  It  is  1.24  meters  in  diameter, 
and  the  glass  alone  weighs  580  kilograms,  of  which  the  convex  lens 
weighs  3fi0  and  the  concave  lens  '2*20  kilograms.  The  cost  of  the  two 
Jenaes  was  75,000  francs.  These  disks  were  poured  by  Mantois  and 
ground  by  Martins,  both  of  Paris,  tip  to  the  present  time  the  objec- 
tive has  not  been  usefully  employed.  The  second  and  third  places, 
as  regards  size  alone,  are  taken  by  the  objectives  of  the  Yerkes 
Obeer^-atorj',  near  Chicago  (1897),  and  that  of  the  Lick  01»servatory.' 
at  Mount  Hamilton,  Cal.,  with  diameters,  respectively,  of  105  and 
9t  centimeters.  Both  were  [K>ured  at  the  Paris  glass  work.s  and  fig- 
ured by  Alvan  Clark  in  Cambridgeport,  Mas.s. 

They  are  both  satisfactory,  though  not  prepared  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  computation,  but  rather  by  repeated  trials,  and  brought  to 
their  completion  by  the  so-called  metho<l  of  local  correction.  After 
them  in  size  comes  the  great  refractor  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory, 
prepared  solely  for  celestial  photography  and  having  a  diameter  of 
SO  centimeters.  This  objective  was  poured  in  Jena  and  figured  at 
the  optical  works  of  C.  A.  Steinheil  Sohne,  in  Munich,  in  18i>9.  It  is 
recognized  to  l)e  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  and  is  a  strong  testi- 
mony to  the  ability  of  German  manufacturers  in  this  line.  The  Pots- 
dam refractor  has,  in  addition  to  the  80-centimeter  photographic  lens, 
8  second  risual  lens  of  50  centimeters  diameter,  and  iH^ing  thus  a 
double  refractor  is  perhaps  the  largest  astronomical  instrument  in 
a'v  in  the  world.  Both  of  the  great  American  telescopes  are  devised 
solely  for  visual  purposes,  and  can  only  be  used  fur  photography  by 
the  aid  of  auxiliary  lenses  which  cut  off  some  of  the  light." 

Among  other  large  objectives  may  l>e  enumerated  the  Pulkova 
refractor,  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  Clark,  diameter  70  cfmlimolers;  objec- 
tive of  the  Observatory  of  Nice,  of  equal  diameter,  by  Henry  Brothers, 
of  Paris;  the  objective  of  the  Vienna  OI>servatory,  of  71  centimeters 
aperture,  by  Martins,  and  the  Treptower  objective,  of  70  centimeters 

■  Tbe  Y«Tknt  leletK'OiM'  Ih  UHecI  tin  a  pliotOKrHiihli-  iiiHtruiiitmt  liy  iiili'nH»<liiR  I" 
(runt  of  tbe  plate  a  color  eoreen  for  removing  tbe  violet  rays  and  exiKisliit;  plates 
•>!«BltIve  for  tbe  yellow  rays. 
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aperture,  poured  at  Jena,  ground  in  Munich   (1896),  and  costing 
55,000  marks. 

The  objective  of  the  Dorpat  refractor,  with  25  centimeters  aperture, 
which,  as  it  came  from  the  master  han<l  of  Fraunhofer,  was  regai*ded 
as  a  wonder  of  the  world,  can  scarcely  be  counted  among  the  large 
telescopes  to-day,  for  already  more  than  100  exceed  it-*  dimensions. 
It  would  lead  too  far  to  mention  them  all,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  remark  that  there  is  work  of  great  value  also  for  the  smaller 
lenses.  Interesting  studies  of  the  features  of  the  planets  have  l>een 
made  even  in  recent  times  with  smaller  instntments.  Thus  Schiapa- 
relli,  the  famous  di.scoverer  of  the  so-called  Martian  canals,  made  his 
etrlier  valuable  observations  with  an  8-inch  telescope,  which  woidd 
now  be  classed  as  a  minor  instrument.  In  planetary  observation  the 
advantages  of  fine  optical  definition,  together  with  good  atmospheric 
conditions,  combined  with  practiced  eyes,  are  of  more  consequence  than 
high  power  or  great  light -gathering  capacity.  The  advantages  of 
the  largest  instruments  lie  in  the  possibilities  they  afford  of  observing 
the  fainter  fixed  stars  and  nebula*  which  lie  at  immeasurable  distances. 
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SOME  REFI<ECTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  APPLICA- 
TION OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  ASTRONOMICAL  RE- 
SEARCH.- 


J  H.  H.  TuBNiB.  D.  Sc.,  r.  E.  ■. 


It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  there  are  epochs  in  the  history  of  a 
saence  when  it  acquires  new  vigor;  wlieii  new  branches  are  put  forth 
and  old  branches  bud  afresh  or  blossom  more  plenteonsly.  The  vivi- 
Wng  cause  is  generally  to  be  found  either  in  the  majestic  form  of  the 
discovery  of  a  new  law  of  nature  or  in  the  humbler  guise  of  the 
invention  of  a  new  instrument  of  research.  The  history  of  astron- 
omy has  been  rich  in  such  epochs,  notable  among  them  being  that 
when  Newton  announced  to  the  world  the  great  law  of  graritation, 
and  that  when  Galileo  first  turned  his  telescope  to  the  skies. 

We  have  within  the  last  half  century  been  fortunate  enough  to 
include  another  great  epoch  in  astronomical  history,  characterized 
by  the  birth,  almost  a  twin  birth,  of  two  new  scientific  weapons — the 
spectroscope  and  the  sensitive  film.  It  is,  of  course,  somewhat  diffi- 
cult and  scarcely  necessary  to  assign  an  exact  date  for  the  origin  of 
either  of  these.  The  spectroscope  was  perhaps  first  systematically 
used  on  the  heavenly  bodies  by  Huggins,  Rutherfurd,  and  Secchi  in 
the  fifties,  but  we  may  trace  it  back  to  the  early  work  of  Fraunhofer, 
Tho  described  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  in  1817,  or  further  back  to  flie 
Mperiments  of  Newton  with  a  prism ;  and  the  dry  plat«,  which  in 
particular  has  conferred  such  benefits  on  our  science,  had  of  course 
its  precursors  in  the  collodion  plate  or  the  daguerreotyj»e.  But  the 
(treater  part  of  the  influence  on  astronomy  of  l)()th  the  siMJctroscOjie 
and  the  photographic  method  dates  from  the  time  when  the  dry  plate 
was  first  used  successfully,  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tuiy  ago;  and  in  that  quarter  of  a  century  there  have  been  compressed 
new  advances  in  our  knowledge  which  perhaps  will  compare  favor- 

■Addreaa  delivered  by  H.  H.  Turner,  D.  So..  F.  It.  S..  Siivlllun  profeoHor  of 
utroDomy  In  tb«  UnlTeraity  of  Oifonl,  In  the  xectloti  of  nstropbrHlon  nt  tbe 
CimgresB  of  Arts  and  Science*  at  fit  LouIh.  oti  WedueHdiiy,  SPtitem))er  21.  1904.' 
Beprlnted  from  tbe  ObeHnittory.  London,  November-December,  1904. 
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ably  with  the  work  of  any  similar  period  in  centuries  either  past  or 
to  come.  It  is  difiicult  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  historiral  event-s 
in  which  we  play  a  part,  and  any  review  of  siirh  a  period  undertaken 
now  must  l>e  necessarily  imperfect,  for  we  are  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  our  point  of  view  is  continually  changing.  But  it  is  an  enconr- 
nging  thought  that  obvious  diRicnIties  may  enhance  interest  in  the 
attempt  and  suggest  kindly  excuses  for  its  shortcomings. 

From  the  embarrassingly  large  number  of  possible  topics  which  the 
period  provides  I  have  selected  that  of  astronomical  photography, 
and  I  invite  your  attention  to  some  characteristic  features  of  the 
photographif^  method  in  astronomy,  and  some  reflections  thereupon. 
It  is  scar(M>ly  possible  to  avoid  ivp«>ating  much  that  ha.s  l)een  said 
alre.ady,  but  I  hoj>e'  it  will  !>«<  clear  that  no  claim  to  originality  is 
advanced.  In  what  follows  I  wish  to  claim  nothing  as  mine  save 
its  i  m  per  feet  ion  s- 

The  advantages  of  the  photographic  method,  which  attracted  atten- 
tion from  the  first,  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads — its  power,  its 
facility,  and  its  accuracy.  The  lines  of  demarcation  are  ill  defined, 
but  the  elas.sification  will  help  us  a  little,  and  I  proceed  to  consider 
the  gnmps  in  this  order. 

The  immense  power  of  the  photographic  method  as  compared 
with  the  eye  arises  from  the  two  facts  that  («)  by  the  accumulation 
of  long  exjxjsures  fainter  and  fainter  objects  can  be.  detected,  and 
that  (h)  large  regions  of  the  heavens  can  l)e  recorded  at  the  same 
exposure.  No  property  of  the  photographic  plate  has  excited  more 
marvel  than  the  former— that  it  can  detect  objects  too  faint  to  be 
seen  even  by  our  largest  telescojws;  objects  of  whose  very  existence 
we  were  in  ignorance  and  slioidd  have  remained  in  ignorance.  Early 
successes  have  Ikh'u  followed  up  by  others  more  striking  as  years 
have  rolled  on,  as  l>etter  instruments  have  been  devised,  and  the 
patien<-e  of  the  watchers  has  proved  ei]ual  to  greater  strain.  It  is 
here  that  the  change  fi-om  the  "  wet  "  plate  to  the  "  dry  "  has  proved 
mo^t  advantageous.  The  possibilities  with  the  former  were  limited 
to  the  period  during  which  it  would  remain  wet;  with  the  latter, 
exposures  may  be  continued  for  hours,  days,  even  yfurs — not.  of 
course,  continuously  in  the  case  of  astronomical  photography,  for 
the  camera  must  be  closed  when  daylight  approaches;  but  it  can 
be  opened  again  at  nightfall  and  the  exposure  resumed  without 
fault.  In  this  way  objects  of  extraordinary  faintness  have  been 
revealed  to  us.  When  Nova  Pcrsci  had  flashed  into  brilliance  in 
1!)01,  and  then  slowly  faded.  loug-exi>OMire  photographs  of  its  region 
revealed  to  us  a  faint  nebulous  structiiiv  which  we  could  never 
have  seen;  they  told  us  that  this  structure  was  changing  in  appear- 
ance in  a  manner  which  it  taxed  our  ingenuity  to  explain,  and  a)>oiit 
which  speculation  is  still  rife.     But  a  greater  triumph  was  to  come; 
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evcD  the  spectrnni  of  this  faint  object  has  been  photographed,  AVTien 
we  oonsider  that  in  the  spectrum  each  |>oint  of  light  in  the  object  is 
enormously  <lilule<l  by  being  spread  out  int<i  a  line,  the  diHicidty  of 
this  undertaking  seemed  almost  prohibitive;  but  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  Mr.  Perrine,  of  the  I<i<'k  ()l)servatory,  from  making  the 
attempt,  and  be  was  deservedly  rewarde<l  by  success.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  regarding  this  snccews  as  the  high-water  mark  in  this  direc- 
tion at  tlio  present  time,  and  It  will  probably  In*  surpassed  by  sotiw 
new  achievement  very  shortly:  but  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
power  of  photography  in  dealing  with  faint  objects. 

But  may  we  here  pause  for  one  moment  to  marvel  at  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  human  eye,  which  is  snch  that  it  is,  after  all.  not 
left  very  far  behind  in  the  raw?  The  eye,  sensitive  as  it  is  merely 
to  transient  impressions,  is  no  match  ultimately  for  the  plate,  which 
can  act  by  ac<^'nmulation.  But  with  similar  instruments  the  plate 
must  be  exposed  f<ir  mitmies  or  even  hours  to  seize  the  impression 
of  a  faint  object  whi<rh  the  eye  can  detiM;!  at  a  glance.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  eye  should  not  have 
been  surpassed  in  a  few  seconds;  and  in  the  future  the  sensitiveness 
of  plates  may  be  increased  so  that  this  will  actually  l>e  the  case,  even 
as  in  the  past  there  was  a  time  when  the  sensitiveness  was  so  small 
that  the  longest  exposure  could  not  coinjiete  with  the  eye.  But  this 
time  is  not  yet  come,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  eye  is  still  in 
some  departments  superior  to  its  rival,  owing  to  this  very  fact, 
that  though  it  can  only  see  by  glances,  it  can  uw  these  glances  to  good 
effect-  In  the  study  of  the  planets  the  more  clumsy  melhtHl  of  the 
photographic  plat«  (which,  by  requiring  lime  for  the  formation  of 
the  image,  confuses  good  moments  with  bad)  renders  it  almost  use- 
less as  compared  with  the  eye ;  and  again,  we  have  not  as  yet  us(mI 
photography  for  daylight  observations  of  stars. 

But  there  is  another  direction  in  which  the  ]>}iotographir  plate  is 
immensely  superior  to  the  eye  in  ix)wer;  it  can  record  so  nuich  mon- 
«t  once."     In  the  able  hands  of  Professor  Barnanl.  Dr.  Max  Wolf, 

•ThiB  prcH>erty  ban  been  lieuutlfullj-  lIluKlraletl  l>.v  a  le<-liire  eK|HT)nieiit  >>( 
Prorewmr  Barnard.  He  tbrowit  on  ttie  s<Teen  a  pU'tUtv  of  a  lurjje  tictmlii 
whkb  the  pbotoKraphIc  plate  ban  no  dlftlmlty  In  iwirtniyliijt  nil  at  oniv;  but 
Ibe  picture  Is,  in  tbe  Unit  Instance.  <-inere<)  u|t  liy  u  w-rc^Ti,  i-xc't'iit  fur  a  Hmall 
aperturp  only,  niul  tbls  a|)erture.  be  tells  bin  Hmlleu<-e.  ri'iiirsi'iilK  all  thai  <■»« 
be  seen  hy  the  eye  at  one  time.  UHhiK  the  clunl  telewiJix'  of  tbe  Verkes  (HiHervn- 
lory  By  movlnit  tl»e  wreen  aliont,  <lin'erenl  jiortloiis  of  tbe  pii-ture  may  be 
slewed  iiucc^sxlvely.  att  also  hy  moving  the  telew-oi*  iilKiut  In  looking  at  the  »ky 
Itself.  Bat  what  a  revelation  follows  wlien  tbe  Bcrt^n  Ik  ri'uiovfd  and  tlie  full 
Elory  of  the  nebula  Iti  e:cblblted  at  a  Mhigte  Rlancc !  We  nin  well  undemtand 
I!iat  tbe  true  churncter  of  these  nhJiMtJi  wan  lio[ii'leH»ly  inlHlnten'reted  by  tlie 
pye  BBlng  tlw  lm[ierfect  method  of  iileceineal  oiKtervutlon,  which  alone  was 
lonuerly  jK^alble. 
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and  others,  this  property  of  the  plate  has  been  used  to  record  the 
presence  in  the  skj  of  vast  regions  of  nebulosity  such  as,  we  may 
safely  say,  the  eye  would  never  have  satisfactorily  portrayed,  not 
altogether  I>ecanse  of  their  faintness  (for  in  one  of  his  papers  Pro- 
fessor Barnard  tells  us  that  he  was  actually  led  to  photograph  such 
a  region  because  he  had  become  vaguely  conscious  of  it  by  eye  obser- 
vation), but  liecaiise  of  their  diffusion.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these 
beautiful  photographs  were  taken  witb  comparatively  humble  in- 
struments, and  we  may  be  as  yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  revelations 
still  to  be  made  in  this  direction. 

Secondly,  the  photographic  method  represents  a  great  advance  in 
facility  of  manipulation.  A.  familiar  example  may  be  taken  from 
the  domain  of  planetary  discovery.  In  old  time  to  recognize  a  new 
object  among  numerous  fixed  stars  it  was  necessary  either  labori- 
ously to  map  out  the  whole  region,  or  to  learn  it  by  heart,  so  that  it 
was  practically  mapped  in  the  brain.  Now  all  this  labor  is  avoided; 
two  photographs  of  the  same  region,  taken  without  any  strain  on  the 
memory  or  the  measuring  ability  of  the  observer,  can  at  a  glance,  by 
a  Pimple  comparison,  give  the  information  that  a  strange  object  is 
or  is  not  present — information  fonnerly  obtained  at  so  much  cost. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cost  was  so  great  that  the  information  was 
not  obtained  at  all.  For  fifteen  years  Hencke  searched  without  suc- 
cess for  a  planet,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  first  four  small  plnnet-s,  in  1807,  no  further  discoveries  were 
made,  though  hundreds  were  constantly  crossing  the  sky,  and  a 
do7.en  new  planets  are  now  found  every  year  with  little  trouble. 

But  though  this  instance  of  increa.se  in  facility  is  striking,  it  is  far 
from  l>eing  the  only  one  or  even  the  most  important.  IVTierever  we 
require  a  record  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  of  the  configuration  of 
ptars,  or  of  solar  spots,  or  of  the  surface  of  the  moon,  or  of  a  spec- 
trum, the  labor  of  obtaining  it  has  l>efn  enormously  reduced  by  the 
photographic  method.  Think  for  a  moment  of  what  this  means  in 
the  last  instance  only — think  of  the  lalwr  involved  in  mapping  one 
single  spectnmi  by  eye  observation;  of  the  difficidty  of  settling  by 
such  a  method  any  doubtftd  question  of  the  identity  of  certain  lines 
in  the  siiectrnm  of  a  star.  A  few  years  ago  Doctor  McClean  an- 
nounced that  he  hud  found  oxygen  in  the  star  /J  Crucis.  Up  to 
that  time  this  clement,  so  familiar  to  us  on  this  earth,  had  appeared 
to  belong  to  us  alone  in  the  universe,  for  in  no  spectrum  had  its  lines 
been  detected.  The  i>roof  of  its  exist*ince  in  /?  Crucis  depended  on 
the  identity  of  a  numlx-r  of  lines  in  the  si>e(rtnim  with  some  of  those 
of  oxygen;  and  the  measures  were  sufficiently  difficult  on  a  photo- 
jrraph,  so  that  for  more  than  a  year  the  scientific  world  refused  to 
pronoiinct'  a  verdict.  How  long  would  the  case  have  dragged  on  if 
only   visual   measures   had   been   [wssible!     We   may   fairly   doubt 
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whether  a  definite  run  elusion  wonld  ever  have  been  readied  at  all. 
By  the  ?Jieer  facility  of  the  new  method  of  work  we  have  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds  where  we  ("ould  only  crawl  before. 

Thirdly,  there  has  lieen  a  great  gain  in  accunicy  from  the  intro- 
duction of  photography;  and  it  is  this  quality  which  is  MlK>ve  all  of 
value  in  the  science  of  aatronomy."  The  wonderful  exactness  of  the 
photogra]>hic  record  may  [lerhaps  l)est  1m>  characterized  by  saying 
that  it  has  revealed  the  deficiencies  of  all  our  other  astnmomica! 
apparatuir — object  glasses  and  prisms,  clocks,  even  the  observer  him- 
»lf. 

It  has  almost  been  forgotten  that  in  the  early  days  the  accuracy 
of  a  photograph  was  <loubted.  Even  now  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  we  know  definitely  the  stage  of  refinement  at  which  we  must 
begin  to  expect  irregular  displacements  of  the  images  from  distor- 
tion of  the  photogra{ihic  film;  but  we  have  learned  that  they  do 
not  occur  in  a  gross  degree,  and  that  other  apparatus  must  l>e  im- 
proved before  we  need  turn  our  attention  seriously  to  errors  aris- 
ing from  such  a  cause.  Consider,  for  instance,  what  photography 
has  to!d  us  about  our  optical  apparatus,  which  we  regani  as  having 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
properly  made  optical  apparatus  as  being  sufliciently  similar  in  all  its 
parts;  it  is  tacitly  assumed  in  the  principle  of  the  heliometer,  for 
example,  that  one  half  of  the  object  gla.ss  is  sufliciently  similar  to 
the  other.  But  a  stock  adjustment  i-ecently  adopted  in  photograph- 
ing a  spectrum  for  accurate  measurement  exhibits  clearly  the  ern)rs 
of  this  assumption.  Photographs  are  taken  of  the  s|X'ctrum  through 
the  two  halves  of  the  objective;  and  if  they  were  proi)erly  similar 
the  lines  in  the  two  halves  of  the  sjjectrum  should  fit  exactly.  A 
mere  glance  is  usually  suflicient  to  show  di  scon  lances.  It  is  true  that 
one  of  the  photographs  is  taken  thnuigh  the  thick  half  of  the  prism 
and  the  other  through  the  thin,  so  that  errors  of  the  prism  are  in- 
cluded; but  these,  again,  are  optical  ern)rs.  They  hiv,  however, 
not  the  only  sources  of  error  which  at  pivseiit  mask  |»hot<igraphic 
imperfections.  Glass  plates  ai-e  not  flat,  an<l  this  want  of  flatm^s 
introduces  sensible  errors.  Even  with  the  great  improvements  in 
our  firiving  clocks  which  were  called  for  immediately  photographs 
were  to  be  taken — with  electrical  control  and  careful  watching  on 
the  part  of  the  observer — thei-e  is  apt  to  creep  in  a  "  driving  error  " 
which  gives  bright  stars  a  spurious  displacenu'iit  relatively  too  faint. 
We  must  get  flatter  plates,  ix'tter  driving  chKrks.  an(i  watch  more 

•  Two  tbliipi  uijiy  l>e  mensured  on  n  |iliiit<>j(rjiiiliic  |ilnte--ilip  iMwitUin  of  an 
ot)Jert,  or  the  deiutitj-  of  the  inmRe;  tlie  fnniicr  liehiR  »n  Inilit-atlon  of  ItH  jkwI- 
tiou  m  tlie  lienvens.  and  the  hitter  of  itn  brlKbtnesM.  With  the  latter  topic  I 
tic  nut  pmpoHe  to  ileal,  for  tlie  reuxoti  thiit  It  \k  in  tlie  htinik  of  a  tnucli  nbler 
nnd  more  cx|«rlcn<.-ed  exponent;  l)ut  tlie  former  uioiie  will  provide  euouoh  food 
tor,<rtK«Jo„.  CoOgTc 
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carefully  before  we  can  ci^rtaiiily  hwiimc  our  photoginphH  of  a  failure 
in  accuracy.  Nevertheless,  thei-e  are  indications  that  we  may  be 
near  the  limil  of  accuracy  even  now.  Examination  of  the  rescau 
lines  on  various  plates  apiH'ars  to  sliow  small  <lisplacements  for 
which  no  cause  hiis  yet  l)een  assifjned;  and  the  end  of  our  tether 
may  not  Iw  far  away.  Rut  as  yet  we  have  not  l»wn  pulled  up  short, 
and  theiv  in  hoyye  that  the  warning  may  \w,  as  on  one  or  two  previous 
(x-casions,  a  false  alarm. 

SuHi  Ix'iiig  the  accuracy  of  the  photographic  method,  it  im  sur- 
prising that  it  should  not  as  yet  have.  l)een  more  fully  adopted  in 
that  field  of  work  where  accuracy  i«  of  the  greatest  importance— 
namely,  in  what  is  calle<l  fundamental  work,  with  the  transit 
circle  or  other  meridian  instnmients.  The  adoption  of  new  metho<ls 
is  always  a  slow  process,  and  there  are  at  least  two  classes  of  diffi- 
culties which  hinder  it.  The  fii-st  class  has  it  origin  in  the  in- 
stinctive conservatism  of  human  nature,  wherein  men  of  science 
differ  little  from  their  fellows.  The  second  has  to  do  with  available 
capital;  and  in  this  i-es|>ect  we  arc  distinctly  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  other  men;  for  when  a  new  instrument  of  general 
utility  is  invented  at  once  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in 
workinjT  out  the  details  and  improving  them  to  the  utmost,  whereas 
for  a  scienti6c  instrument  no  such  funds  are  available.  Think, 
for  instance,  of  the  money  si>ent  in  jjerfecting  the  bicycle,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  developing  it  from  the  earliest  forms  to  those 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar — from  the  "bone  shaker"  of  the 
sixties  through  the  high  bicycle  which  we  saw  twenty  years  ago 
to  the  modern  machine.  Think,  too,  how  totally  unexi«cted  have 
Iteen  some  of  the  incidents  in  the  history  of  this  machine,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  pneumatic  tii-es.  In  the  case  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, now  universally  adopted,  if  rapid  development  could  have 
been  secured  by  expenditure  «)f  money  and  brains,  surely  enough 
of  lx)tli  commodities  were  forthcoming  to  attain  that  end;  and  yet 
simplicity  and  finality  have  prol>ably  not  yet  been  attained  in  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  When  we  comi>are  the  small  amoinil  of 
money  and  esjwcially  the  small  nnniln'r  of  persons  that  can  l>e  de- 
voted to  the  perfection  of  a  new  scientific  method,  such  as  the  use  of 
l)hotography  in  astronomy,  it  will  excite  little  surprise  that  progress 
during  the  same  period  of  thirty  years  has  Iwen  slower.  In  com- 
merce old  machines  can  Ik'  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  when  improve- 
ments suggest  themselves;  but  who  can  afford  to  throw  away  an  oltl 
transit  circle?  The  very  fact  that  it  lias  lieen  in  use  for  many  vearM 
renders  its  c<uitinucd  use  in  each  succeeding  year  the  more  important 
from  considerations  of  continuity. 

It  is  doubtless  for  such  reasons  as  these  that  little  has  yet  been  done 
in    the   way   of    utilizing   photography    for   meridian   observation. 
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.Vlthough  on«  or  two  meritorious  be^nnings  have  been  made,  which 
iiave  siiffie«l  to  show  that  there  are  no  insuperable  diflicnlties  in  the 
«v.  up  to  the  present  moment  no  meridian  instrument  of  repute 
is  in  regular  work  using  the  photographic  method.  And  this  fact 
on  not,  after  all,  be  completely  explained  by  the  reasons  above  men- 
lioned.  Opportunities  for  setting  up  costly  new  instruments  do  not 
"i-nir  fr<>quentl\-  in  astronomy,  but  they  do  occur.  In  the  last  decade, 
for  instance,  large  transit  circles  have  l»een  set  up  both  at  Greenwich 
»nd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e ;  but  in  neither  instance  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  adopt  the  photographic  method.  The  Washington 
Observatory  was  reconstructed  well  within  the  period  since  the  great 
advanta^s  of  photography  have  l)een  recognize<l.  and  yet  not  even 
in  the  United  States,  the  land  of  enterprise,  was  a  start  then  made  in 
i  direction  in  which  it  is  certain  that  we  must  some  day  travel.  That 
d»y  has  probably  been  deferi-ed  by  the  stimulatiim  of  competing 
methods  which  a  new  one  brings  with  it.  When  electric  light  was 
first  introduc^Hl  into  England  the  gas  companies,  .stimulated  by  the 
:tress  of  cniiipetition,  adopted  a  new  and  improved  form  of  light  (the 
iiHandcscent  gas)  which  put  them  at  a  much  less  serious  disadvantage 
ronipared  with  their  new  rival.  So  when  photography  began  to  show 
Rhal  new  accuracy  was  attainable  in  measurement  of  star  |x>sitions, 
it  V'ould  almost  seem  as  if  the  devotees  of  the  older  visual  metho<ls 
were  compelled  to  improve  their  apparatus  in  order  not  to  be  left 
"■holly    behind    in    the    race.      The    registering    micrometer"    was 

t'We  have  been  aciiiKtonied  Iilttierto  tu  determine  the  ixwltlon  of  a  ntar  hy 
'iltwrvini;  Ibe  luHtiuit  when  It  ciwu<e<]  n  rt\e<l  wire;  hut  it  liai  limi;  tieen  kniiwi) 
tint  two  different  ohHervew  record  HjstemutlcHlly  <lHrprent  hiMtiiiil« — tliey  Lave 
'  personal  ei|i>'>ti<iii.  Rev-ently  we  lia\e  leiiniiil  that  thin  pertMiimt  e<|uiitloii 
ranen  witti  the  brlghtneKS  ot  the  star  ot>serve<l,  and  with  ottier  i'[r<-uniKtaiic(-s, 
3Dd  to  make  tbe  |>nti>er  eiiniK'tlons  for  It  has  severely  taxed  nur  lntn>nully  and 
iDToked  much  work.  Before  the  Invention  i>f  photoKra|>hy  we  iniKht  well  tiear 
tbis  »iUi  patience.  Hliice  it  sceincd  to  he  Inevltabie:  but  the  tihotuRruiihlc  [ilnte 
^bkb  Is  free  from  human  errorx,  ufTers  a  tvay  «f  em-siie  frtiin  all  trouhleH.  at 
ibe  eipenxe,  no  doubt,  of  Koiiie  little  experiment iiiR.  but  wllli  every  pivntpo-t  of 
'{cedy  succeMH.  Rye  obHervation,  n-hirb  had  Ixinie  thla  burden  nu  lonR.  niUHt 
at  rid  of  it  if  It  wan  to  march  aiont^lile  the  Hnlraniiiieleil  photiim'niihli' 
Dwlbod;  and  the  mtrprl'iios  thing  la  that  it  has  uftuaily  done  no.  The  adopted 
<l«ice  Is  extremely  xlmple:  Replace  tlie  (iJted  wire  whiili  tlie  Htiir  <-riin«e«  by  a 
■ire  which  movett  with  the  htar  and  re^lHteM  Ita  own  nioveinents.  The  reginter- 
■ne  U  done  untnnia til-ally,  but  the  motion  of  the  wire  bt  controlled  by  the 
"•■"Mrer,  and  there  i»  Htill  room  for  a  new  fumi  of  i)ersonal  niuiitlon  in  tills 
human  Fontrul.  But  none  uianlfeKtx  Ititelf,  pn)bal>ly  for  tlie  rcamiu  that  we  no 
Inngw  hare  two  senses  concerned,  but  only  one.  In  rccordhid  the  Instant  when 
»  «tar  crowKN  a  wire  we  employ  either  the  eye  and  the  ear,  or  tite  eye  and  the 
'nise  of  touch,  and  itemonal  etjuatlon  arises  from  the  different  cor)rdlnatlon  of 
Ibe  two  senses  Ui  different  people.  But  in  makin):  the  wire  follow  the  star  the 
•■jf  slone  Is  eoncemed,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  dlltereui*  lu  "  latent 
l«Tk>d  "  or  other  coordlnatlou  of  two  seuitea. 
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longer  necessary  to  have  copies  of  all.  This  applies,  of  course,  to 
other  publications  as  well,  and  though  we  may  take  sonic  time  to 
grow  out  of  the  sentinii>ntal  desire  for  a  complete  library,  and  though 
the  existence  of  a  few  such  complete  institutions  may  always  be 
desirable,  I  venture  to  think  that  many  observatories  will  nltimytely 
be  driven  to  the  plan  of  acquiring  only  what  is  certainly  and  imme- 
diately Uijeful,  depending  on  temporary  loans  from  central  institu- 
tions for  other  material. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  problems  differing  totally  in  character  fntin 
these  practical  questions  of  storage  and  preservation  of  plates.  \ 
period  of  suddenly  increased  activity  such  as  we  have  been  passing 
through  in  astronomy  is  not  without  imjxirtant  effects  on  astronomers 
themselves.  The  human  element  in  our  scientific  work  is  sometimes 
overlooked  and  generally  accorded  only  a  subordinate  importance; 
but,  coming  as  I  do  from  an  old  university  devoted  to  the  humanities, 
I  may  be  jjerhajw  forgiven  for  calling  attention  to  a  few  human  con- 
siderations. In  the  first  place,  I  have  felt  some  anxiety  lately  for 
that  very  important  bo<ly  of  astronomers  who  are  sometimes  called 
"  amateurs,"'  thuugh  the  name  is  open  to  criticism — those  whose 
opportunities  for  work  are  restricted  to  u  more  or  less  limited  leisure. 
It  is  a  body  which  is  somewhat  sensitive  to  the  feeling  that  astronom- 
ical work  has  gone  l»eyond  them;  that  in  the  presence  of  large  instru- 
ments and  of  the  sijecial  knowledge  acquired  by  those  using  them 
their  own  efforts  and  their  own  humbler  instruments  ai-e  no  longer  of 
any  value.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  this  feeling  has  been 
called  into  existence  lately  by  the  rapid  advances  made  in  photog- 
raphy, it  is  certainly  not  for  the  first  time.  At  previous  epochs  this 
diffidence  has  found  expression,  and  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  been  met 
by  careful  contradiction;  but  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  expostula- 
tion again  and  again,  for  the  anxiety  is  apt  to  crop  up  with  every  new 
development  of  astronomical  activity. 

The  earlier  days  of  piiotography  wei-e  better  ones  than  usual  for 
the  amateur;  indeed,  the  introduction  of  the  photographic  method 
is  largely  due  to  the  work  of  such  men  as  Rutherfurd  and  Di-ajjer  in 
.Ajnerica,  De  la  liue  and  Common  in  England.  But  now  that  we  have 
passed  beyond  tlie  stage  when  eacli  new  plate  taken  was  a  revelation- 
now  that  we  are  tolerably  familiar  with,  at  any  rate,  the  main  tyj*e; 
of  possible  photographs  which  can  be  taken  with  modest  apparatus: 
more  especially  now  that  we  have  begun  to  discuss  in  elaborate  detail 
the  measurement  of  star  positions  or  of  stellar  spectra,  the  old  shynes- 
is  beginning  to  crop  up  again.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  important' 
that  this  shyness  should  be  zealously  overcome.  Perhaps,  after  all,  il 
is  not  sufficient  to  assert  that  there  is  still  good  work  for  amateurs  f* 
do,  nor  even  to  mention  a  few  instances  of  such  work  urgently  re- 
quired ;  perhaps  it  should  be  made  easier  for  them^to  follow  what  i: 
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being  done.  Especially  do  we  want  more  and  better  books,  written 
by  the  best  men  on  each  subject.  The  original  memoir,  thougli  it  may 
be  the  proper  form  of  publication  for  the  workers  themselves,  does 
not  satisfy  all  requirements.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
pstension  and  collation  before  the  work  can  be  presented  in  a  form 
sttractive  to  those  who,  would  gladly  keep  in  touch  with  it  if  the 
process  could  be  made  a  little  easier.  Huxley  was  constantly  urging 
i^rientilic  men  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  attain  results;  they  must 
»Lso  express  them  in  an  intelligible  and  attractive  form.  Of  course 
it  is  not  easy  for  the  same  man  to  do  both.  Tliere  are  few  who  could 
hive  determined,  like  Schiaparelii,  that  the  period  of  rotation  of  the 
planet  Mercury  was  eighty-eight  days  inKtea<l  of  one,  but  there  are 
fewer  still  who,  after  making  the  discovery,  coidd  have  given  the 
Wutiful  lecture  which  he  gave  before  the  King  of  Italy,  developing 
fully  in  attractive  detail  the  consequences  of  the  discovery;  and  yet  it 
K  probably  true  that  many  more  could  make,  at  any  rate,  an  attempt 
m  this  direction  if  adequate  opportunity  and  inducement  were  pn>- 
nded.  Could  not  a  part  of  the  sums  available  fur  the  endowment  of 
research  be  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  text-books?  It  is,  of  course, 
in  inducement  to  write  such  a  book  that  it  is  a  good  thing  well  ilone : 
but  in  the  case  of  a  scientific  worker  (his  is  scarcely  sufficient,  because 
die  same  could  be  said  of  his  continuing  his  particular  work.  If  we 
ink  him  to  pause  and  render  the  treasures  he  has  collected  accessible 
10  others  there  must  be  some  additional  inducement.  Publishers  are 
not  able  to  offer  pecuniary  encouragement,  because  l>ooks  of  the  type 
I  have  in  mind  would  not  appeal  to  a  very  large  puhiic.  But  why 
jJwmId  they  not  be  subsidized?  I  do  not  think  it  nwd  be  a  very 
costly  bu.siness,  if  the  money  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
'xxiy  to  issue  invitations  for  books  to  l>e  written.  An  invitation 
'Kould  be  in  itself  a  compliment,  and  the  actual  pecuniarv  value  of 
(be  inducement  would  shrink  in  importance,  just  as  the  actual  amount 
uf  gold  in  a  medal  awarded  by  one  of  our  leading  scientific  societies 
is  ikA  very  seriously  regarded.  It  maj'  be  objected  that  to  ask  the 
best  men  to  write  text-books  is  to  set  them  to  inferior  work,  and  so  to 
delay  true  scientific  progress;  but  are  we  sure  that  the  real  march  of 
-cience  is  being  delayed  ?  There  are  pauses  in  a  journey  which  merely 
*iste  time,  but  there  are  others  without  which  the  whole  journey 
niay  be  delayed  or  prevented,  as  when  a  man  should  negle^^t  to  r(>st 
and  feed  the  horse  which  carries  him. 

Bat  the  development  of  photography  lias  brought  with  it  much 
more  than  a  recurrence  of  diffidence  in  some  amateurs;  it  has  fore- 
-■hadowed  a  serious  rcaiTangement  of  astronomical  work  generally — 
»  new  division  of  labor  and  a  new  system  of  cooperation.  To  quote 
<«e  notable  instance,  a  very  small  number  of  observatories  could  take 
«w>ugh  photographs  to  keep  the  whole  world  busy  examining  or  meas- 
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nr'mg  them,  and  we  are  aireadv  face  ti>  face  with  the  (juestion  whether 
this  is  a  desirnble  arrangement,  Ijet  me  pive  a  concrete  example  of 
thJH  modem  situation.  In  the  winter  of  1!K)0-1(H)1  the  small  planet 
Eros  offered  a  specially  favorable  opjKirtunity  for  determining  the 
Kolar  parallax,  and  liome  thousands  of  photographs  were  taken  at  a 
number  of  observatories  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  yet  very  clear 
how  a  definitive  result  will  be  obtained  from  the  mass  of  material 
accumulated,  most  of  which  is  lieing  dealt  with  in  a  very  leisurely 
manner;  but  a  small  jwrtion  of  it  has  been  discussed  by  Mr,  A.  R. 
Hinks,  of  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  many  important  results  obtained 
by  him  in  a  recently  published  paper  ( Mon.  Not,  R.  A,  S.,  June,  lOfti) 
is  this :  That  the  plates  taken  at  the  Lick  Observatory  are  susceptible 
of  such  accurate  measurement,  and  so  numerous,  that  a  determination 
of  the  solar  parallax  from  them  ulone  would  have  a  weight  nearly 
equal  to  that  fi-om  the  whole  mass  of  material.  If  the  Lick  plates  can 
be  measured  and  reduced,  it  will  not  much  matter  if  all  the  others  are 
destroyed.  Whence  we  may  deduce  two  <-on  c  his  ions :  Firstly,  that  it 
is  eminently  desirable  that  these  beautiful  pictures  should  be  meas- 
ured and  reduced  as  soon  as  i>ossible:  secondly,  that  we  must  consider 
future  plans  of  campaign  very  carefully  if  we  are  to  avoid  waste  of 
work  and  discouragement  of  workers.  It  is  tolerably  easy  to  reach 
the  first  precise  conclusion.  I  wish  it  were  easier  to  arrive  at  some- 
thing more  definite  in  regard  to  the  si-cond.  It  seems  clear  that  we 
may  expect  some  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  better- 
equipped  observatories  and  those  less  fortunate,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  what  direction  that  readjustment  sliould  take.  One  possibility 
is  indicated  by  the  instance  before  us.  The  discussion  of  the  Lick 
photographs  was  not  conductecl  at  the  Lick  OI)ser\'ntory.  but  at  Cam- 
bridge, The  price  paid  for  the  fine  climate  of  Mount  Hamilton  is 
the  accumulation  of  work  iK'yond  the  powers  of  the  stalf  to  deal  with, 
and  the  new  division  of  lalwr  may  be  for  the  observatories  with  fine 
climates  and  equipment  to  take  the  photographs  and  astronomers 
elsewhere  to  measure  and  discuss  them.  Professor  Kapteyn  has  set 
us  a  noble  and  well-known  example  in  this  direction,  and  in  view 
of  the  pressing  need  for  a  study  of  many  photographs  already  taken, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  example  will  W  followed,  especially  in  oases 
Hmilar  to  his  own,  where  no  observatory  is  in  existence.  If  in  such 
cases  the  investigator  will  set  up  a  measuring  machine  instead  of  a 
telescope,  he  will  deserve  the  grutitu<le  of  the  astronomical  world. 

But  the  cas((  is  not  so  clear  when  a  telestxjpe  is  already  in  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Hinks  had  a  fine  telescope  at  Cambridge,  and  it  required 
some  self-denial  on  his  part  to  give  up  observing  for  a  time  in  order 
to  discuss  the  Lick  photographs  and  others.  If  the  accumulations 
already  made,  and  others  certain  to  be  made  in  the  future,  an-  to  be 
dealt   with,   this  kind   of  self-denial   nutst   certainly   be  exercised. 
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bnl  it  does  not  seem  quite  clear  that  it  should  always  fall  to  the  lot 
of  those  with  a  modest  equipment.  Considerations  of  strict  econ- 
omy might  suggest  this  view,  but  there  is  a  human  side  to  the 
irgument  which  is  not  unim|H)rfant  The  danger  that  the  minor 
observatories  should  feel  their  work  unnecessary  is  even  graver  than 
the  similar  possibility  in  the  case  of  amateurs  already  mentioned, 
and  calls  for  prompt  attention  from  astronomers  generally  if  it 
U  (o  be  averte<I.  It  is  the  more  serious  because  of  another  set  of 
considerations  of  a  quite  different  kind,  viz,  the  funds  available  for 
research  show  a  rather  alarming  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  observatories,  leaving  many  astronomers  who 
could  do  useful  work  without  the  means  of  doing  it.  A  conspicu- 
ons  example  is  afforded  by  liie  present  state  of  the  work  for  the 
istrographic  chart  initiated  in  Paris  seventeen  years  ago.  ()n  the 
one  hand,  a  few  of  the  large  observatories  have  easily  acquired  funds 
not  only  for  taking  and  measuring  the  plates  and  printing  the 
results  but  for  publishing  an  expensive  set  of  charts  which  will 
be  of  verj'  little  use  to  anyone;  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  their 
colleagues  have  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  funds  for 
even  taking  the  plates;  others  have  got  so  far.  but  can  not  proceed 
to  measure  them;  and  very  few,  indeed,  have  yet  funds  for  printing. 
If  there  had  l>een  a  true  spirit  of  cooperation  for  the  general  good 
in  this  enterprise,  surely  some  of  the  funds  lieing  squandereil  on 
the  comparatively  useless  eharts  would  have  Ikhmi  devoted  to  the 
proper  completion  of  the  only  part  of  the  scheme  which  has  a  chance 
of  fulGllment.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  would  have  been 
an  eajy  matter  to  arrange,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  no  attempt 
in  this  direction  has  been  made,  and  that  as  a  consetiuence  a  prom- 
ising scheme  is  doomed  to  failure  in  one  important  particular. 
For  though  the  survey  of  the  whole  sky  to  the  eleventh  magnitude 
may  some  day  b<>  completed,  it  will  be  sadly  lacking  in  homogeneity. 
Some  sections  are  finished  Iwfore  others  are  begun,  so  that  in  the 
vital  matter  of  eixM-h  we  shall  have  a  scrappy  and  straggling  series 
instead  of  n  compact  whole. 

Cooperation  in  scientific  work,  the  necessity  of  which  is  being 
borne  in  upon  us  from  all  sides,  is  nevertheless  liewt  with  difficul- 
ties, and  no  doubt  we  shall  only  reach  success  through  a  series  of 
failures,  but  we  sliall  reach  it  the  more  rapidly  if  we  note  carefully 
the  weaknesses  of  successive  attempts.  In  the  particular  scheme  of 
the  astrographic  chart,  I  think  an  error  which  should  lie  avoided  in 
future  was  made  by  those  who  have  access  to  the  chief  sources  of 
astronomical  endowment.  They  have  made  the  enterprise  doubly 
difficult  for  their  colleagues,  firstly,  by  setting  a  standard  of  work 
which  was  unattainable  with  limited  resources,  and,  secondly,  by 
ilopleting  the  reserves  which  might  liave  gone  to  assist  the  weaker 
observatories.  Diuifan..  GoOqIc 
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It  is  easier  to  draw  attention  to  these  modem  tendencies  than  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  them.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether 
a  remedy  is  either  possibh-  or  m'cessary;  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
both  inevitable  and  desirable  that  astronomical  observation  should 
gravitate  more  and  more  to  those  well-equipped  ol>servatories  where 
it  can  be  best  conducted,  and  that  new  resources  will  obtain  the 
greatest  results  when  added  to  a  working  capital  which  is  already 
large.  From  the  purely  economical  point  of  view  of  getting  results 
most  rapidly,  these  conclusions  may  be  true.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
human  side  of  the  question,  I  hope  we  shall  dissent  from  them;  if  we 
think  first  of  astronomers  rather  than  of  the  accumulation  of  a.'-"tro- 
nomical  facts  I  hoi)e  we  shall  admit  that  something  must  lie  done  to 
check  the  excessive  specialization  and  the  inequalities  of  opjxirtunity, 
toward  which  there  is  a  danger  of  our  drifting.  We  can  not  affonl 
the  division  of  astronomers  into  two  types;  one  isolated  in  a  well- 
equipped  observatory  in  a  fine  but  rather  iiiacces.sible  climate,  spend- 
ing his  whole  time  in  obsi^rving  or  taking  photographs;  another 
in  the  midst  of  civilization,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  inter- 
coui-se  with  other  scientific  men,  but  with  no  telescope  worth  using, 
and  dependent  for  his  material  on  the  oliservations  made  by  others. 
Some  division  of  labor  in  this  way  is  doubtless  advantageous,  hut 
we  mu.st  beware  lest  the  division  Iwconie  too  sharply  pronounced. 
Will  it  be  possible  to  prevent  its  luidue  growth  by  some  alternation 
of  duties!!  Can  the  hermit  observer  and  the  university  professor 
take  turn  and  turn  almiit  to  the  conmion  benefit?  The  proposal  is. 
perhaps,  a  little  revolutionary,  and  has  the  obvious  disadvantages 
of  inconvenience  and  exj^nse  at  the  epochs  of  change,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  set  aside  on  these  grounds. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  I  am  not  ready  with  a  panacea.  It 
has  been  chiefly  my  object  to  draw  attention  to  some  modern  tenden- 
cies in  astronomical  work,  hoping  that  the  remedies  may  be  evolved 
from  a  general  consideration  of  them.  Such  questions  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  worker  to  his  work  are  even  harder  to  solve  than  those 
we  meet  with  in  the  work  itself.  But  there  is  at  lea.st  this  exeuse  for 
noticing  them  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  that  they  are  to  some 
extent  common  to  all  departments  of  knowledge,  and  our  difHculties 
may  come  to  the  notice  of  others  who  have  had  occasion  to  consider 
them  in  other  connections  and  may  be  able  to  help  ns.  Or,  again, 
we  may  take  the  nmre  flattering  view  that  tlie  human  problems  of 
astronomy  to-day  may  Iw  those  of  some  other  science  to-morrow, 
for  astronomy  is  oiu'  of  the  ohlest  of  the  sciences  and  has  already 
passed  through  many  stages  through  which  others  nmst  pass.  In 
any  case,  we  nmst  deal  wilb  these  ])rol)leuis  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
and  of  all  the  consequences  entailed  by  our  lately  acquired  oppor- 
timities  none  are  more  interesting  and  none  can  be.  more  important 
to  us  than  those  affecting  the  astronomer  himself.     OoOqIc 
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I  propose  to  discuss  this  aftemonn  certain  effects  of  the  etierg;i' 
which  is  cont iniioiisl V  pouring  out  from  the  sun  on  all  sides  with  the 
speed  of  light,  the  energy  which  we  call  snnlight  when  we  enjoy  the 
brilliance  of  a  cloiidiess  sky,  which  we  call  heat  when  we  bask  in  its 
warmth,  the  stream  of  radiation  which  supports  all  life  on  our 
glolie  and  is  the  source  of  all  our  energy. 

As  we  all  know,  this  ceaseless  stream  of  energy  is  a  form  of  wave 
"notion.  If  we  pass  a  beam  of  sunlight  or  its  equivalent,  the  Iwam 
from  an  electric  arc,  through  a  prism,  the  disturbance  is  analyzed 
into  a  spectrum  of  colors,  each  color  of  a  different  wave  length,  the 
length  of  wave  changing  as  we  go  down  the  s|)ectnini  fi'om,  say,  one 
thirty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  the  red  to  one  eighty-thousandth  of 
in  inch  in  the  hhie  or  violet. 

But  this  visible  spectrum  is  merely  the  part  of  the  stream  of  radia- 
tion which  affects  the  eye.  Beyond  the  violet  are  the  still  shorter 
waves  which  affect  a  photographic  plate  or  a  fluorescent  screen,  and 
will  pass  through  certain  substances  opaque  to  ordinary  light.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  filter  devised  by  Professor  Wood  which  stops  visi- 
ble rays,  but  allows  the  shorter  invisible  waves  to  pass  and  excite 
the  fluorescence  of  a  platinocyanide  screen. 

Again,  beyond  the  red  end  are  still  longer  waves,  which  are  present 
in  very  considerable  amount,  and  can  be  rendered  evident  by  their 
heating  effect.  We  can  easily  filter  out  the  visible  rays  and  still 
leave  these  long  wave-s  in  the  beam  by  passing  it  through  a  thin  sheet 
of  vulcanite.  A  piece  of  phosphorus  jjlaced  at  the  focus  of  these 
invisible  rays  is  at  once  fired,  or  a  thermometer  quickly  rises  in  tem- 
perature. The  waves  which  have  been  ol>served  and  studied  up  to 
the  present  time  range  over  some  nine  octaves.  fi-om  the  long  waves 
'lescribed  to  the  section  yesterday  by  Professor  RulK'ns,  wave,s  of 

•Afternoon  nclilrexx  delivered  nt  the  CniubriilEe  iiieeHnn  of  tlw  Brltlsli  Asso- 
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which  there  nre  only  400  in  an  inch,  down  to  the  short  waves  found 
by  Schumann  in  tlie  radiation  given  off  by  hydrogen  under  the 
infliienw.  of  the  electric  discharge,  waves  of  which  there,  are  n  quarter 
of  a  million  in  an  inch.    No  doubt  the  range  will  be  extended. 

Radiant  energy  consists  of  a  mixture  of  any  or  all  of  these  wave 
lengths,  but  the  eye  is  only  sensitive  at  the  most  to  a  little  more  than 
one  octave  in  the  nine  or  more. 

This  radiation  is  emitted  not  only  by  incandescent  bodies  such  as 
the  sun,  the  elet-tric  arc,  or  flames.  All  Imdies  are  pouring  out  radiant 
energy,  however  hot  or  cold  they  may  be.  In  this  room  we  see 
things  by  the  radiation  which  they  i'efle<'t  from  the  daylight,  Bnt, 
besides  this  borrowed  radiation,  every  surface  in  the  room  is  send- 
ing out  radiation  of  its  own.  Energy  is  pouring  forth  from  walls, 
ceiling,  floor,  rushing  about  with  the  sjxt'd  of  light,  striking  against 
the  opiiosite  surfaces  and  l)eing  i-eflecfed,  scattered,  and  absorbed. 
And  though  this  radiation  does  not  affect  oureyes,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  keeping  us  warm.  Could  it  be  stopjwd,  we  shoidd 
soon  l)e  driven  out  by  the  intense  cold,  or  remain  to  be  frozen  to 
death. 

As  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  raised,  the  stream  of  radiation  it 
lM>urs  out  increases  in  quantity.  But  it  also  changes  in  quality. 
Probably  the  surface  always  sends  out  waves  of  all  lengths  from 
the  longest  to  the  shortest,  but  at  first,  when  it  is  cold,  the  long  waves 
alone  are  appi-cciable.  As  it  gPts  hotter,  though  all  the  waves  become 
more  intense,  the  shorter  ones  increase  most  in  intensity,  and  ulti- 
mately they  iMfonie  .so  prominent  that  they  affect  our  sense  of  sight, 
and  then  we  say  that  the  body  is  red  or  white  hot. 
'  The  quality  of  the  slmam  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  surface, 
some  surfaces  sending  out  more  than  others  at  the  same  temperature. 
But  the  stream  is  the  gnmtesl  from  a  surface  which  is,  when  cold, 
quite  black.  Its  blackness  means  that  it  entirely  absorbs  whatever 
radiation  falls  ujwn  it.  and  such  a  surface  when  heated  sends  out 
radiation  of  every  kind,  and  for  a  given  temperature  each  kind  of 
radiation  is  presi.'iit  to  the  full  extent— that  is.  no  surface  sends  out 
more  of  a  given  wave  length  than  a  black  surface  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture, 

A  very  simi>lc  experiment  shows  that  a  black  surface  is  a  better 
radiator,  or  ]xuirs  out  more  energ>'  when  hot,  than  a  surface  which 
does  not  absi>rb  fully,  but  reflects  much  of  the  radiation  which  falls 
upon  it.  If  a  platinum  foil  with  some  black  marks  on  it  be  heated 
to  redness,  the  marks,  black  when  cold,  are  much  brighter  than  the 
surrounding  metiil  when  hot;  they  are,  in  fact,  jwuring  out  much 
more  visible  radiation  than  the  metal. 

It  is  with  these  black  surfaces  that  I  am  concerned  to-day.  But, 
ina.smuch  as  it  seems  absurd  to  call  them  black  when  they  are  white 
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hot,  I  prefer  to  call  tiieni  full  radiators,  sin«v  tliev  rndiiite  moH' 
fully  than  any  othprs. 

For  a  long  time  past  experiments  have  l)oen  made  to  seek  a  law 
connecting  the  radiation  or  energy  flow  from  a  itiark  or  fully  radiat- 
ing surface  with  iLs  temperature.  Itut  it  was  only  twenty-five  years 
«go  Ihat  a  law  was  suggested  by  Stefan  which  agrees  at  all  satisfac- 
torily with  exi^eriment.  This  law  is  that  the  stream  of  energy  is 
proportional  to  the  fourth  i>ower  of  the  temperature,  reckoned  from 
the  absolute  zero  273°  below  freezing  jK>iiit  on  the  centigrade  scale. 
ITiis  suggestion  of  Stefan  served  as  the  starting  point  of  new  and 
most  fertile  re.searches,  both  theoreti<sil  and  practical,  and  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  to  this  meeting  Professoi-s  Wien,  Lumiiier,  and 
Rubens,  who  have  all  done  most  brilliant  work  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  researches  on  radiation  recently  carried  out  is  one  by 
Kurlbaum,  in  which  he  determinwl  the  actual  amount  of  energy 
issuing  from  the  black  or  fully  radiating  surface  (■)Gr  second  at  100" 
C,  and  therefore  at  any  temperature. 

Here  i-s  a  table  which  gives  the  amount  at  various  temi>eratures, 
as  determined  by  Kurlbaum: 


Bale  of  flmc  of  energy  from  1  crn'  of  fully  radial  hu}  or  "  htiifk'' 


KTface. 


a,aao- arc  f«rb<.n 

im.'mw 

As  an  illustration  of  the  "  fourth  jwwer  law,"  let  us  see  what  value 
il  will  give  us  for  the  teinpeniture  of  the  sun,  assuming  that  he  is  a 
hill  radiator,  or  that  his  surfac-e,  if  cooled  down,  would  b<!  quite 
black. 

We  can  measure  approximately  the  stream  of  energy'  which  the 
^n  is  pouring  out  by  intercepting  the  lM>am  falling  on  a  surface 
I'xposed  to  full  sunlight,  measuring  the  heat  given  to  that  surface 
per  second,  and  then  calculating  what  fraction  the  l«'am  is  of  the 
whole  stream  issuing  from  the  sun. 

This  was  first  done  by  Pnuillet,  and  his  method  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  of  all  other  meth<Kls, 

In  his  apparatus  the  sunlight  fell  full  upon  a  box  containing 
water,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  water  rose  in  tem|HTatnre  gave  the 
wiergy  in  (he  stream  of  solar  radiation  falling  <>n  the  bt^oOQlc 
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Simple  as  the  experiment  appears,  the  determination  is  beset  vtth 
difficulties,  the  chief  being  the  estimation  of  the  fraction  of  the 
energy  intercepted  by  the  atmosphere,  and  we  are  still  unable  to 
give  n  very  definite  value.  Indeed,  we  can  not  yet  say  whether  the 
outflow  of  euergj'  is  constant  or  whether  it  varies.  In  all  probability, 
however,  it  does  vary,  and  Professor  I^ngley,  who  has  devoted  years 
of  work  to  the  subject,  has  recently  obtained  evidence  indicatinf; 
quite  considerable  variation. 

We  may,  howe\er,  assume  that  we  are  not  very  far  from  the  true 
value  if  we  say  that  the  stream  of  radiation  from  the  sun  falling 
perpendicularly  on  1  cm'  outside  the  earth's  utmoi^phere  will  heat 
1  gm.  of  wafer  one  twenty- foil  rth  of  a  degi-ec  centigrade  every 
second,  or  will  give  one  twenty- fourth  of  a  calorj'  per  second. 

Now,  the  an-a  of  a  sphere  niund  the  sun  at  tlie  distance  of  the 
earth  is  4r>.000  times  the  area  of  the  sun's  surface.  The  energy  from 
I  cm'  of  the  sun  thus  passes  through  -1(1.000  cm-  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  is  therefore  4fi,000  multiplied  by  one  twenty-fourth  calories, 
or  1,920  calory-seconds.  But  from  the  table  already  given  a  black  sur- 
face at  CSitO"  absolute,  say  fi.OOO"  C.,  gives  1.030  calories  per  secon<l. 
or  the  temperature  of  the  sun's  radiating  surface  is  6.000°.  if  he  is  a 
fidl  radiator— and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  no  great  error 
is  made  in  taking  him  to  be  one. 

Let  us  now  take  another  illustration  of  the  fmirth  power  law. 

Imagine  a  little  black  body  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat  placed 
in  full  sunlight  at  the  distance  of  the  earth.  Ijet  it  be  1  cm'  in  cross 
section,  so  that  it  is  receiving  one  twenty-fourth  of  4  calory  per 
second. 

It  will  soon  warm  up  to  such  a  temperature  that  it  gives  out  just  as 
much  as  it  receives,  and  sinw  it  is  so  small  heat  will  rapidly  flow 
through  it  from  side  to  side,  so  that  it  will  all  be  very  nearly  at  the 
same  temperature.  A  sphen^  1  cm'  in  cross  section  has  area  4  cm'. 
so  that  it  must  Ire  giving  out  from  each  square  centimeter  of  its 
surface  5'^  =  0-0104  calory  each  second.  From  the  table  above  it  will 
iw,  seen  that  this  corresponds  very  nearly  indeed  to  a  temperature  of 
aO0°  absolute  or  27°  C,  say  80°  F. 

It  is  to  Iw  noted  that  this  only  applies  to  a  little  round  body.  A 
flat  plate  facing  the  sun  would  be  nlmut  tiO"  0.  hotter,  while  if  it  were 
edgewise  to  the  sun  it  might  Ik'  very  much  wilder. 

Let  us  now  see  what  would  1h'  the  temjM'rature  of  tiie  small  black 
sphere  at  other  <listnnces  from  the  sun.  I(  is  easily  seen  that  inas- 
much as  the  heat  received,  and  therefore  that  given  out,  varies 
inversely  as  the  stiuait;  of  the  <listaucc,  the  tem|>eratiire,  by  the  fourth 
power  law.  will  vary  inversely  as  the  sijuaiv  nK>t  of  the  distance. 

Here  is  a  table  of  t*'mi>i'ralures  of  small  black  spheres  due  to  solar 
radiation;  u,y,i,aii,>C.OO*^Ic 
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3|  mtnion  mllw 

Si  TTt*T|^fgi  mll«9 

At  Hercory'R  diaUmce . 
At  Vanoa's  diBtance. . . . 
At  vartJi'ti  distance-  ---- 

I    At  Usn**  dblaiice 

At  Nepmoe'e  distuiiv . 


Tempeistore,  centJ^tsde. 


3n°.laM]  Dearly  melU. 
£IO*,tlD  nearly  melts. 
»*,alcohol  boils  (reely. 


We  see  from  this  table  that  the  temperature  at  the  earth's  distance 
is  remarkably  near  the  average  temiienitiire  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  is  usually  estimated  as  about  lfi°  C.  or  liO"  F.  This  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  coincidence.  The  surface  of  the  earth  receives, 
*e  know,  an  amount  of  heat  front  the  inside  almost  infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  that  which  it  receives  from  the  sun,  and  on  the  sun,  there- 
fore, we  depend  for  our  temperature.  The  earth  acquires  such  a  tem- 
perature, in  fact,  that  it  radiates  out  what  it  receives  from  the  sun. 
The  earth  is  far  too  great  for  the  distribution  of  heat  by  conduction 
to  play  any  .serious  part  in  equalizing  the  temperature  of  different 
r^ons.  But  the  rotation  about  its  axis  secures  nearly  uniform  tem- 
perature in  a  given  latitude,  and  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere 
tend  to  equalize  temperatures  in  different  latitudes,  f  lence  we  should 
expect  the  earth  to  have,  on  the  average,  nearly  the  temperature  of 
the  small  black  body  at  the  same  distance,  slightly  less  because  it 
reflects  some  of  the  solar  radiation,  and  we  fmd  that  it  is,  in  fact,  some 
10°  C.  less. 

Professor  Wien  was  the  fii-st  to  point  out  that  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  has  nearly  the  value  which  we  should  expect  from  the 
fourth  power  law. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  average  temperatures  of  the  surfai-cs  of 
the  first  four  planets  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  earth-like  in  all 
their  conditions : 

Tabic  of  Ifmpcratarcn  of  varth-like  planrU. 

'C. 

Mermry IIH 

Vmos    - - (to 

Earth  _._ _ 17 

««re .._ _ —38 

The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  Mars.  He  has,  we  know,  a  day 
nearly  the  same  in  length  a.s  ours.  His  axis  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
only  a  little  more  than  ours,  and  he  has  some  kind  of  atmosphere.  It 
is  exceedingly  difGcult  to  suppose,  then,  that  his  average  temperature 
an  differ  much  from  — 38°  C.  His  atmosphere  may  be  less  pro- 
tective, so  that  his  day  temperature  may  be  higher,  but  then,  to  com- 
pensate, his  night  temperature  will  be  lower.     Even  his  hisbest  equa- 

h,  ,C'OOgK- 
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torial  temi>eratiire  can  nol  Ix'  much  highpr  than  tlie  average.  On 
certain  suppositions  I  find  tlmt  it  is  still  20°  below  the  frwzing  i>oint, 
and  until  some  new  conditions  can  be  [tointed  out  which  enable  him  to 
establish  far  higher  feni]x'ratiires  than  the  earth  would  have  at  the 
same  distance  it  is  haril  to  Iwlio.vc  that  he  can  have  polar  caps  of 
frozen  water  meltinp  to  liquid  in  his  summer  and  filling  rivers  or 
canals.  Unless  he  is  very  different  from  the  earth,  his  whole  surface 
is  below  the  freezing  point. 

Ijet  us  now  turn  from  these  temixrature  effects  of  radiation  to  an- 
other class  of  effects,  those  due  to  pressure. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  C'lerk  Maxwell  showed  that  on  his  elec- 
tromagnetic theory  of  light,  light  and  all  radiation  like  light  should 
press  against  any  surface  on  which  it  falls.  There  should  also  l»e  a 
pres.sure  back  against  any  snrfin*  from  which  radiation  is  reflected 
or  from  which  it  is  issuing  us  a  source,  the  valne  in  everj'  case  being 
equal  to  the  energy  in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  stream.  The  exist- 
ence of  tiiis  pressuiv  WHS  fully  demonstrated  independently  by  Ijebe- 
<lew  and  by  Nichols  and  Hull  some  years  ago  in  brilliant  experiments 
in  which  they  allowed  a  i>eam  of  light  to  fall  on  a  su.spended  disk  in 
a  vacuum.  The  disk  was  repelled,  and  they  measured  the  repulsion 
.ind  found  it  to  be  alx>nt  that  required  by  Maxwells  theory.  Nichols 
and  Hull  have  siu<'e  rei>eated  the  ex|)erinient  with  greater  exactness, 
and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  i)ressure  exists  and  that  it  has 
Maxwells  value. 

The  radiation,  then,  pouixnt  out  by  the  sun  is  not  only  a  stream  of 
energy,  but  it  is  also,  as  it  were,  a  stream  of  pressure  pivssing  out  the 
heavenly  Ixidies  <m  which  it  falls.  Since  the  stream  thins  out  as  it 
iliverges,  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  the  pressure 
on  a  given  surfact;  fails  off  at^ttrding  to  tlie  same  law.  We  know  the 
energy  in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  sunlight  at  the  distance  of  the  earth, 
since,  moving  with  the  velwily  of  light,  it  will  supply  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  a  calory  per  second.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  it  will 
press  with  a  force  of  (>  l>y  10  '  degn>e  on  a  square  centimeter,  an 
amount  so  small  that  on  the  whole  earth  it  is  but  75.000  tons,  a  mere 
trifle  corupared  with  the  3.000,000  billion  tons  with  which  the  sun 
pulls  the  earth  by  his  gravitation. 

But  now  notice  the  remarkable  effect  of  size  on  the  relation  between 
the  radiation  pressure  and  the  gravitative  pull.  One  is  on  the  sur- 
face and  proportional  to  the  surface,  while  the  other  penetrates  the 
surface  and  pulls  every  grain  of  matter  throughout  the  whole  volume. 

Suppi>se  we  could  divide  the  earth  np  into  eight  equal  globes.  Each 
would  have  half  the  diameter  of  the  earth  and  a  quarter  the  surface. 
The  eight  would  exjjose  twice  the  surface  which  the  earth  exposes, and 
the  tot^il  nidiation  pi-essure  would  Ihj  doul>led,  while  the  total  gi-avi- 
tativc  pull  would  be  the  same  as  before.     Now  divide_^up  each  of  the 
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hight  into  eight  more  equal  globes.  Again  tht>  radiation  pressure 
ffould  be  doubled,  while  gravitation  would  be  the  same. 

Continue  the  process,  and  it  is  evident  that  by  successive  division- 
we  should  at  last  arrive  at  globes  so  small  and  witli  total  surfaces 
so  great  that  the  pressure  of  the  radiation  would  Imlance  the  pull 
of  gravitation.  Mere  arithmetic  shows  that  this  Imlamv  would 
occur  when  the  earth  was  divided  up  into  little  spheres  each  one  forty- 
thousantlth  of  a  centimeter  in  diameter. 

In  other  words,  a  little  speck  one  forty-thousandth  of  a  <-enti- 
meter,  say  one  one-hund  red -thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of 
Jensity  equal  to  that  of  the  eartli,  would  be  neither  attra.-ted  nor 
repelled  by  the  sun. 

This  balance  would  hold  at  all  distances,  since  both  would  vary 
in  the  same  way  with  the  distance.  Our  arithmetic  conies  to  this, 
ihat  if  the  earth  were  spread  out  in  a  thin  spherical  shell  witli  radius 
about  four  times  the  distance  of  Neptune,  the  repulsion  of  sunlight 
falling  on  it  would  balance  the  inward  pull  by  the  sun  ami  it  would 
have  no  tendency  to  omtract. 

With  further  division  repulsion  would  exceed  attraction,  and  the 
)>articles  would  be  driven  away.  But  I  must  here  say  that  the  law 
of  repulsion  does  not  hold  down  to  such  Bne  division.  The  repulsion 
Ls  somewhat  less  than  we  have  calculated,  owing  to  the  diffraction  of 
the  light 

Some  very  suggestive  speculations  witli  regard  to  comets'  tails 
have  arisen  from  these  considerations,  and  to  these  I'rofessor  Boys 
directed  the  attention  of  section  A  last  year.  We  may  imagine  that 
Ihe  nucleus  of  a  comet  consists  of  sniali  UK-teorite^.  "When  thes4* 
come  near  the  sun  they  are  heatexl  and  explosions  (H'cur,  and  fine 
Just  is  produced  not  previously  present.  If  the  <hist  is  sufficiently 
fine,  radiation  may  overpower  gravitatiim  and  drive  it  away  from  the 
sun.  and  we  may  have  a  manifestation  of  this  exiK-lled  dust  in  the 
tail  of  the  comet. 

I  do  not,  however,  want  to  dwell  on  this  to-day.  but  lo  look  at  the 
subject  in  another  way. 

Let  iLs  again  introduce  our  small  black  sphere,  and  let  us  make 
it  1  cm.^  in  cross  section,  1.13  cm.  in  diameter,  and  of  the  density 
of  the  earth.  The  gravitation  pull  on  it  is  forty-two  thousand  times 
the  radiation  pressure. 

Sow  let  us  see  the  effect  of  size  on  the  radiating  body,  I>et  us 
lialve  the  diameter  of  the  sun.  He  would  then  have  one-eighth 
the  mass  and  one-quarter  the  surface.  Or,  while  his  pull  was  re- 
iluced  to  one-eighth,  his  radiation  push  would  only  l)e  re<luced  to 
one-quarter.  The  pull  would  now  be  only  twenty-one  thousand 
limes  the  push.  Halve  the  diameter  again,  and  the  |>ull  would  lie 
only  ten  thousand  five  hundred  times  the  push.     Ileduce  the  diam- 
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eter  to  one  forty-two-thousaiidth  of  its  orignal  value,  that  is,  to 
Hbout  -20  miles,  and  the  pull  wouhi  equal  the  push. 

In  other  words,  a  sun  as  hot  as  ours  and  20  miles  in  diameter  would 
repel  hodies  less  than  1  cm.  in  diameter,  and  could  only  hold  in  those 
which  were  larger. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  think  of  such  a  small  sun  as  this  hav- 
ing so  high  u  temperature  as  0,000".  Let  us  then  reduce  the  temperu- 
ture  to  oue-twenlicth,  say  SOfi"  absolute,  or  the  temperature  of  the 
earth.  Then  the  radiation  would  be  reduced  to  the  fourth  power  of 
one- twentieth,  or  one  one-hundred-and-sixty-thousandth,  and  the 
diameter  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  one  one-hundred-and -sixty- 
thousandth  of  ^0  miles,  or  about  20  cm.,  say  8  inches,  when  again 
radiation  would  balance  gravitation. 

It  is  not  very  difRcnit  to  show  that  if  we  had  two  equal  sphews  each 
of  the  density  and  temperature  of  the  earth  they  would  neither  attract 
nor  repel  each  other— their  radiation  pressure  would  balance  the 
gravitative  pull — when  their  diameters  were  about  2.26  cm.,  when,  in 
fact,  they  were  about  the  size  of  large  marbles. 

It  must  be  remeinbered  that  this  is  only  true  for  spheres  out  in 
space  receiving  no  appreciable  radiation  fn>m  the  surrounding  region 

It  would  apjjear  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  result  of  some  impor- 
tance in  considering  the  aggregation  of  small  meteorites.  Imagine  a 
thinly  scattered  stream  of  small  meteorites  at  the  distance  of  fUe  earth 
from  the  sun.  Then,  even  if  they  Ite  as  large  as  marbles,  they  may 
have  no  tendency  to  move  together.  If  they  are  smaller  they  may 
even  tend  to  move  apart  and  scatter. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  mention  one  more  etFect  of  this  radiation  pres- 
sure. You  will  rememlwr  that  radiation  presses  back  againi^t  any 
surface  from  which  it  issues.  If,  then,  a  sphere  at  rest  in  space  Is 
radiating  equally  on  all  sides  it  is  pressed  equally  on  all  sides,  and  the 
net  result  is  a  balance  l>etween  the  pressures.  But  suppose  that  it  is 
moving.  It  is  following  up  the  energy  which  it  pours  forth  in  fiont, 
crowding  it  into  a  smaller  space  than  if  it  were  at  rest,  making  it 
more  dense.  Hence  the  pressure  is  slightly  greater,  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  is  greater  the  gi-eater  the  velocity  and  the  higher  the 
temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  drawing  away  from  the  energy 
which  it  pours  out  behind,  thinning  it  out,  as  it  were,  and  the  pi-essure 
at  the  back  is  slightly  less  than  if  the  Sphere  were  at  rest. 

The  net  result  is  a  fon-e  opjKising  the  motion,  a  force  like  a  viscous 
friction,  always  tending  to  n^duce  the  sjhwI. 

Thus  calculation  shows  that  thei-e  is  a  retarding  force  on  the  earlh 
as  it  moves  along  its  orbit  amounting  in  all  to  about  2,S00  kgm.  Not 
very  serious,  for  in  billions  of  years  it  will  only  reduce  the  velocity' 
by  one  in  a  million,  and  it  will  only  have  serious  effects  if  the  life  of 
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ibe  earth  is  prolonged  iit  its  present  temperature  to  hiimlred'  of  bil- 
lions of  years. 

But  here  a^in  size  is  everything.  Reduce  the  diauieter  of  the 
moving  IxmIv.  and  the  retarding  effect  increa.ses  in  proportion  to  the 
mluctton.  If  the  earth  were  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  niarhle.  the 
eSwt  would  be  appreciable  in  a  hundred  thousand  years.  If  it  were 
reduced  to  a  speck  of  dust  a  thousandth  of  a  centimeter  in  dianieter. 
ihp  effect  wonld  be  appivciable  in  a  hundred  years. 

Sote  what  the  effect  would  be.  Imagine  a  dust  particle  >lKit  out 
fmni  the  earth  and  left  behind  to  circulate  on  its  own  account  rrHmd 
the  sun.  It  would  be  heated  by  the  sun  and  would  be  radiatinir  (Hit 
m  all  sides.  As  it  journeyed  forward  there  would  lje  a  n-si-iing 
forcv  tending  to  stop  it.  But  instead  of  acting  in  this  way  the  rf«i>4- 
antv  would  enable  the  sun  to  pull  the  particle  inwanl.  aud  the  fall 
umard  would  actually  increase  the  velocity.  This  increa?**  in  the 
velocity  would  increase  the  resistance,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
approach  to  the  sun  would  raise  its  temperature,  increa^'  the  radia- 
tion, and  so  increase  ihe  resistance  still  further.  The  [xirticle  would 
therefore  move  in  a  mere  and  more  rapid  orbtt.  and  ultimali-ly  it 
Tould  fall  into  the  sun.  Small  marble-size<l  meteorites  would  fnll  in 
from  (he  Sistance.  of  Ihe  earth  probably  in  a  few  million  years. 
Small  particles  of  dust  would  be  swept  in  in  a  few  thousand  years. 

Thus  the  s-un  is  ever  at  work  keeping  the  space  roimil  him  fn-c 
from  dust.  If  the  particles  are  very  minute  he  drives  them  forth  into 
outer  space.  If  they  are  larger  he  draws  them  in.  It  is  just  possible 
that  we  have  evidence  of  this  drawing  in  in  the  ^Mliacal  li^t,  that 
vast  dust-like  ring  which  stretches  from  the  sun  outwards  far  l»eyond 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  is  at  once  the  largest  and  the  most  myste- 
rious member  of  the  solar  system. 
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If  we  take  the  ordinary  air  of  a  room  and  inclose  it  in  a  gl:is.s  vessel 
containing  some  water  and  provided  with  some  menus  of  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  volume  at  will,  we  are  able  to  observe  the  follow- 
ing phenomena :  If  the  air  has  been  allowecl  to  stand  sufficiently  long 
to  become  saturated  with  water  vapor,  any  increase  of  volume,  even 
if  very  slight,  causes  the  formation  of  a  fog  throughout  the  volume 
of  the  moi^  air.  This  is  easily  made  visible  by  concentrating  a 
powerful  beam  of  light  on  the  contents  of  the  vessel;  or,  by  placing 
a  small  source  of  light  behind  the  vessel,  brilliant-colored  rings  or 
nironas  may  be  seen  surrounding  the  source.  If  the  air  t)e  made  to 
rontract  again  to  its  original  volume,  a  second  expansion  like  the  first 
■ill  again  give  a  similar  fog,  but  when  this  process  has  been  several 
times  repeated  the  fogs  become  thinner,  the  drops  being  fewer  and 
larger;  we  get  at  length  a  fine  rain  on  expansion  rather  than  a  fog, 
tile  drops  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  within  a  few  seconds 
inhlead  of  remaining  in  suspension  for  many  minutes  like  the  first- 
formed  fog  particles.  WTien  this  stage  has  been  reached,  the  next 
»nd  all  succeeding  expansions  produce  no  drops  at  all,  no  condensation 
resulting  elsewhere  than  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  If  ordinary  air 
I*  now  admitted  into  the  vessel,  drops  will  again  be  seen  on  expan- 
■Hon,  unless  the  air  introduced  has  entered  through  a  tightly  pressed 
plug  of  cotton  wool,  or  has  been  otherwise  filtered,  in  which  case  no 
drops  are  seen. 

The  phenomena  are  readily  explained  if  we  suppose  that  water  can 
not  under  ordinary  circumstances  condense  in  the  foim  of  drops 
unless  suitable  nuclei  are  present  to  serve  as  starting  jxiints  for  the 
drops.  These  nuclei  are  present  in  va-y  varying  numbers  in  ordinary 
atmospheric  air,  from  which  they  may  be  removed  by  filtering,  or 

•  A  paper  presented  nt  the  InternQtioDiil  Electrlcjil  Cougrras  of  St.  I^uIr.  1!X>4, 
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by  rt'jHiatedly  forming  a  cloud  by  expansion,  and  allowing  the  drops 
to  fjiU  to  the!  Itottoin  of  the  vessel.  Both  the  fncts  and  the  explana- 
tion have  been  long  known.  The  partides  which  serve  as  the  nuclei 
of  the  dropH  formed,  when  ordinary  atmospheric  air  is  allowed  to 
expand  slightly,  are  conveniently  called  "dnst"  particles;  they  are 
generally  too  small  to  be  themselves  visible,  and  it  would  be  diffirult 
to  find  a  means  of  determining  whether  they  consist  of  solid  partii'lcs 
or  of  minute  drops  of  liqnid.  The  number  of  these  dust  particles 
per  cubic  centimeter  of  air  in  different  localities  and  under  different 
weather  conditions  has  been  investigated  by  Aitken  and  by  otln'rs 
with  the  aid  of  the  ingenious  dust-counting  apparatus  invented  by 
him. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  understand  why  nuclei  should  t>c  necessary  for 
the  condensation  of  water  in  the  form  of  drops.  Lord  Kelvin  proved 
that  the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapor  necessary  for  equilibrium'over  a 
conve."t  or  concave  snrface  of  water  differed  from  that  over  a  flat 
surface,  being  less  over  a  concave  and  greater  over  a  convex  surface. 
lie  shows  how  we  may  calculate  the  difference.  A  very  small  drop  of 
pure  water  will,  if  we  assume  the  surface  tension  to  i-einain  the  same 
for  very  small  drojjs  as  for  large  ones,  evaporate  even  when  sur- 
rounded by  vapor  many  times  more  dense  than  that  in  equilibrium 
at  the  same  temperature  over  a  flat  surface.  Thus  unless  the  initial 
stages  of  the  growth  of  the  drops  can  be,  as  it  were,  omitted,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  not  too  minute  nuclei,  a  high  degree  of  supersatu- 
ration  may  exist  without  any  condensation  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
cloud  resulting.  Lord  Kelvin  showed  that  to  alter  the  equilibrium 
vapor  pressure  by  one  part  in  a  thousand  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a 
spherical  drop  must  amount  to  alwut  10 — *  cm.  Thus  very  minute 
niiclei  will  enable  a  cloud  to  be  formed  with  a  very  slight  degree  of 
suiiersaturation :  in  other  words,  as  a  result  of  a  very  slight  expansion 
of  the  air  if  this  has  been  initially  saturated  with  water  vapor. 

Ijord  Kelvin  refrained  from  extending  his  calculations  to  curva- 
tures of  greater  amount,  as  the  surface  tension  can  not  remain  inde- 
Ijendent  of  the  radius  much  beyond  that  limit.  It  is  convenient, 
however,  to  extend  the  calculations  to  greater  cur%'atures;  for 
although  the  results  obtained  can  not  be  considered  as  quantitatively 
correct,  they  enable  iis  to  form  a  picture  of  the  mode  of  action  of 
nuclei  of  different  kinds.  Let  us  imagine  an  arrangement  equivalent 
to  that  considered  by  Lord  Kelvin;  but  since  we  are  only  hen;  con- 
cerned with  convex  surfaces,  let  the  capillary  tube  be  joined  as  a.  side 
tube  to  the  lower  part  of  a  tall  vessel  of  water.  The  capillary  must 
be  suppos<'d  to  have  walls  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  wetted  by 
water,  and  let  us  suppose  the  open  end  of  it  to  be  bent  round,  so  that 
it  iwints  vertically  upward,  and  that  the  height  of  the  vertical  por- 
tion can  be  adjusted  to  bring  the  meniscus  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube. 
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Lei  the  whole  apparatus  be  contained  in  a  dosed  vessel  containing 
«Jy  water  vapor. 

We  have  then  the  convex  water-air  meniscus  depresiied  below  the 
level  of  the  flat  surface  in  the  large  vessel  to  a  depth  A,  such  that 
tivh  ^-  -'T/r.  where  '/  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  ir  the  density 
of  the  liquid  (w  =  1  in  the  present  case),  T  is  the  surfaw?  tension,  and 
rthe  radius  of  curvature.  Thus  the  pressure  of  the  vai>or  in  contact 
with  the  meni.scus  must  be  greater  than  that  over  the  flat  siirfaiv  by 
that  due  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  vapor  of  height  h.  the 
jiressure  at  the  top  of  the  cohimn  being  that  required  for  e<|uilibrium 
overs  JIat  surface  at  the  given  temperature.  This  increased  pressui-e 
must,  moreover,  be  the  pressure  necessary  for  equilibrium  over  the 
curved  surface;  distillation  from  the  one  surface  to  the  other  would 
otherwise  take  placv,  resulting  in  a  continuous  circulation.  To  find 
this  pressure  ^;,  /»,  being  that  at  the  flat  surface  we  liave  d/i=ytidh, 
rdp 


p  being  the  density  of  the  steam.     If  we  assume  Boyle's  law  to  be 
obeyed,  this  gives 

9       Pi    y       fi 
R  being  the  constant  in  the  equation  pi'='Rt^  t  being  the  absolute  tem- 
perature, jo„  p,  the  density  of  the  vapor  at  the  two  surfaces.  i-es|>ec- 
tively. 
Biit  A  =  2T//-ff,  thus 

p,  p,     R(        r 

We  have  thus  the  means  of  calculating  the  pres.aure,  or  the  density, 
which  water  vapor  must  have  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  equilibrium 
in  contact  with  a  drop  of  any  size.  The  equilibrium  is  obviously 
unstable;  a  drop,  if  too  big  for  equilibrium,  will  grow  so  long  as  the 
supersaturated  condition  is  maintained ;  if  too  small  it  will  evaporate 
(■ooipletely.  The  possession  of  a  charge  of  electricity  by  the  drop  or 
the  existence  of  a  dissolved  substance  within  it  will  cause  the  drop  to 
be  stable  if  its  size  be  less  than  a  certain  limit,  depending  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  charge  or  the  quantity  of  dissolved  substance.  I^et  us 
consider  the  case  of  electrification.  We  may  imagine  the  water  sur- 
face in  one  limb  of  a  U  tube  in  an  arrangement  like  that  described 
above,  to  be  uniformly  charged  with  electricity  by  holding  a  very 
siiort  distance  above  it  a  parallel  conducting  surface  maintained  at  a 
different  potential.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  water  surface  lie 
flat  or  curved ;  a  tension  of  2  jtu*  dynes  per  square  centimeter  will  be 
exerted  on  the  end  of  the  column,  a  being  the  charge  per  .s(|uare  centi- 
meter.   This  will  raise  the  electrified  surface  above  the  level  whi<Ji|it 
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would  have  occupied  in  the  al)sence  of  the  charge  through  a  distance 
Sa-ff  =/^,  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  satura- 
tion vapor  pressure.  The  vapor  pressure  necessary  for  equilibrium 
over  a  charged  drop  in  now  given  by  the  equation 

^p,     Rt\r  J     Rtyr        %  in*  J 

where  p,  is  the  saturation  vapor  pressure  over  a  flat,  uncharged  sur- 
face, p^  that  necessary  for  equilibrium  at  the  same  temperature  in 
presence  of  the  drops,  and  e  is  the  charge  on  each  drop.  In  an  at- 
mosphere saturated  with  respect  to  a  flat  uncharged  surface  a  drop 
carrying  a  rhnrge  e  would  l)e  in  stable  equilibrium  if  its  radius  were 
such  tliat  the  two  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  above  equation 
were  equal,  i.  e.,  when  H'=eV16?r  T.  If  the  density  of  the  vapor  were 
increased  Ihe  drop  would  become  larger,  the  equilibrium  remaining 
stable  imtil  the  vapor  pressure  reached  the  maximum  value  corre- 
sponding to  the  above  equation.  To  find  this  we  have  on  differen- 
tiating 

pdT     ~Rt\     H     2ln^ ) 
The  maximum  vapor  pressure  in  contact  with  the  drops  occurs 
when  /^=.t=/4  n  T,  and  has  the  value  given  by 

*  J),     S  R(r 

If  the  pressure  of  the  vajwr  be  increased  beyond  this  limit  the 
unstable  condition  is  reached,  and  the  drop  increases  in  size  so  long  as 
the  supply  of  vapor  is  unlimited.  In  most  cases  the  flnal  size  of  the 
drops  would  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  vapor  initially  present, 
and  the  numlier  of  drops  among  which  the  water  is  distribut«d; 
unless  they  are  very  numerous,  and,  therefore,  very  small  when  full 
grown,  they  will  grow  until  the  vapor  is  not  sensibly  supersaturated: 
it  will  only  be  in  very  rare  cases  that  the  final  size  of  the  drops  is  so 
small  that  equilibrium  will  be  reached  while  the  vapor  is  at  all  con- 
siderably supersaturated. 

It  is  ea.sily  seen  that  the  l>ehavior  of  drops  containing  dis.solved  sub- 
stances will  be  quite  similar.  If  we  start  with  very  small  drops,  there 
is  for  a  given  size  of  drops  a  certain  vapor  pressure  corresponding  to 
equilibrium;  if  we  increase  the  density  of  the  vajwr  the  drop  grows, 
the  equilibrium  remaining  slable.  until  a  certain  size  is  reached,  after 
which  the  drops  sud<lenly  grow  to  their  full  size.  The  theory  of  con- 
densation on  ions  or  other  nuclei  has  been  treated  by  J.  J.  Thonason* 
and  by  Langevin  and  Bloch.* 

o  J.  J.  Tboinson.  Conilnction  of  Klertriclty  rhrougb  Gases,  ji.  149. 
A  BloL'h.  itts'licrctMH  Hur  lu  1.1)11  (luctlbfUt^  flec'trlque  de  I'nir  prodalte  par  \e 
phoapbore  et  nur  les  gaz  recemmeot  prgpar^  (Parla,  19MV. 
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UMITINQ  SUPBHBATDBATION    IN    DUST-FREE   flASEfl. 

Wlien  air  saturatc<l  with  wafer  vapor  has  heeii  freed  from  dust 
[Mirlictes  no  drops  are  formed  on  expansion,  provided  that  a  certain 
critical  degree  of  siipersat  nration  has  not  heen  exceeded.  To  pro- 
duce the  siipersat  nration  necessary  for  condensation  in  the  form  of 
drops  in  dust-free  air  the  air  ninst  be  allowed  to  expand  suddenly, 
till  the  final  volume  is  1.25  times  the  initial  vohime.  The  condensa- 
tion is  rainlike  in  form,  and  the  number  of  drops  remains  small 
although  the  expansion  considerably  exceeds  this  lower  limit.  Ex- 
pansions exceeding  a  second  limit,  ('j/;t,^1.38  give  fogs,  which  increase 
rapidly  in  density,  i.  e.,  in  the  number  of  the  drops  as  the  expansion 
is  increased  beyond  this  limit.  In  such  experiments  it  is  of  course 
necessary'  that  the  apparatus  used  should  be  such  that  a  very  rapid 
change  of  volume  can  be  brought  about,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  linal 
to  the  initial  volume  is  known  with  certainty.  Some  years  ago  I 
introduced  a  method  which  has  proved  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
When  this  method  is  used  it  would  appear  from  the  consistency  of  the 
results  obtained  with  cloud  chambers  varying  in  capacity  from  15  to 
I jOO  cc  that  the  expansion  is  adiabatic  and  is  completed  before  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  water  has  had  time  to  separate  out.  From 
the  ratio  of  the  Hnal  to  the  initial  volume,  knowing  the  initial  temper- 
ature, we  can  deduce  the  temperature  at  the  moment  when  the  expan- 
.''ion  wa.s  completed  from  the  equation  for  the  cooling  of  a  gas  by 
adiabatic  expansion. 


^(17- 


y  may  be  taken  as  not  differing  sensibly  from  it.s  value  for  the  dry 
gas.  Knowing  the  final  temperature  we  have  the  data  from  which  we 
•^an  obtain  the  den.sity  of  the  vapor  which  would  be  required  for  sat- 
uration at  the  moment  of  completion  of  the  expansion,  utid  we  know 
the  actual  density  at  that  moment  from  the  initial  temperature  and 
the  ratio  of  the  final  to  the  initial  volume.  Thus  the  supersat nration 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  actual  density  of  the  vapor  at  the  instant 
when  the  expansion  is  completed  to  the  density  of  the  saturated  vapor 
at  the  temperature  which  the  supersaturated  gas  then  possesses  can 
be  calculated. 

The  supersaturation  required  for  the  rainlike  condensation  is  found 
in  this  way  to  be  approximately  fourfold,  that  required  for  the  cloud- 
like condensation  being  nearly  eightfold.  There  are  these  two  classes 
of  nuclei  always  present  in  moist  dust-free  air,  and  always  being  pro- 
duced, for  however  often  the  process  of  condensing  water  on  the 
nuclei  and  allowing  the  drops  to  settle  is  rei)eate<l  the  number  of 
drops  formed  in  subsequent  expansions  is  undiminished.    T^e  nuclei 
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which  give  rise  to  the  rainlike  condensation  and  which  are  at  any 
moment  present  in  quite  small  nmnbers  are,  as  we  shall  see,  ions  con- 
tinually being  produced  in  the  gas.  They  can  be  removed  hy  an  elec- 
tric field.  The  cloudiike  condensation  occurring  with  large  expan- 
sions is  entirely  unaffected  by  an  electric  field;  it  is  independent  also 
of  the  nature  of  the  gas.  If  we  calculate  how  large  a  drop  of  water 
would  require  to  be  in  order  that  it  should  just  be  able  to  grow  in 
vapor  of  eightfold  supersaturation,  we  obtain  the  very  snmll  value 
ii.4  by  10 — "  cm.  for  the  radius  of  such  drops.  Thus  drops  not  large  in 
comparison  with  molecular  dimensions  might  be  expected  to  grow 
into  visible  drops  in  an  atmosphere  supersaturated  to  this  extent. 

THK  10N9  AS  CONDENSATION   NUCLEI. 

If  we  expose  the  cloud  chamber  of  an  expansion  apparatus  to  the 
action  of  Roentgen  rays,  the  air  having  been  previously  freed  from 
dust,  just  the  same  expansion  is  required  as  in  the  absence  of  the 
rays  to  produce  drops,  biit  now  we  get  comparatively  (lens^  fogs 
in  place  of  the  rainlike  condensation.  The  cloudlike  condensation 
obtained  with  expansions  exceeding  the  second  limit  is  not  sensibly 
affected.  Thus,  when  X  rays  pass  through  moist  air  they  product 
nuclei  of  exactly  the  same  efficiency  in  prouioting  condensation  a-s 
those  which  are  always  being  produced  in  small  numbers  and  to 
which  the  rainlike  condensation  is  due.  The  conducting  power 
imparted  to  air  by  the  action  of  X  rays  being  explained  as  due  to 
the  setting  free  of  ions  in  the  gas,  it  was  natural  to  identify  the 
nuclei  with  the  ions. 

This  view  was  verified  by  studying  the  action  of  an  electric  field 
on  the  nuclei  produced  by  X  rays.  Between  two  parallel  plates, 
which  formed  the  top  anil  bottom  of  the  cloud  chamber  of  an 
expansion  apparatus,  a  difference  of  potential  of  some  hundred  volt?' 
could  be  applied.  With  the  electric  field  acting,  the  number  of  drops 
produced  on  expansion  in  air  exposed  to  the  rays  was  exceedingly 
small  in  comparison  with  the  number  seen  in  the  absence  of  the  fiekl- 
The  nuclei  carry  a  charge  of  electricity,  and  are  driven  by  the  electric 
field  against  the  plates  inuiicdiately  after  being  set  free.  The  direct 
proof  that  the  few  nuclei,  which  are  always  present  and  give  ri-f 
to  the  rainlike  condensation,  are  also  ions  has  l)een  more  difficult  to 
carry  out.  Attempts  made  with  small  apparatus  led  to  negative 
results,  the  number  of  drops  being  inconveniently  small  whether  the 
field  was  applied  or  not.  Recent  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  how- 
ever, showed  in  a  striking  way  the  removal  of  these  nuclei  by  the 
electric  field.  The  subject  has  been  further  clearetl  up  by  the  inde- 
pendent proof  by  purely  electrical  measurement,**  that  the  air  in  a 
closed  vessel  is  continually  being  ionized. 
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Air  ionized  by  any  of  the  various  types  of  Becquerel  rays  or  con- 
taining ions  from  a  zinc  plate  exposed  to  weak  ultra-violet  light 
behaves  on  expansion  like  air  exposed  to  X  rays,  fogs  being  produced 
m  air  initially  saturated  if  the  lower  expansion  limit  f/r,"l.-i^>  be 
exceeded.  The  urtion  of  an  electric  field  in  removing  the  nuclei  is 
the  same  in  air  ionized  by  Becquerel  rays  as  in  air  ionized  by  X  rays. 
The  ions  produced  by  the  discharge  from  a  point  are  similar  in  (heir 
action,  but  there  is  here  a  tendency,  due  probably  to  the  products  of 
i^mical  combinations  brought  about  by  the  luminous  discharge,  for 
the  nuclei  to  grow  or  for  larger  uncharged  nuclei  to  be  fnrmed.  so 
that  a  much  smaller  degree  of  superset  oration  may  be  re(|uired  to 
produce  a  cloud.  The  ions  produced  by  these  various  methods  are 
»Lso  identical  in  the  velocity  with  which  they  move  through  air 
under  a  given  potential  gradient.  The  degree  of  supersaturation 
required  to  make  water  condense  on  the  ions  is  independent  of 
the  gas. 

If  we  make  use  of.  the  e(|uation  which  has  been  given  above,  con- 
necting the  maximum  supersaturation  with  the  charge  of  tiie  drop, 
we  obtain  the  result  ^=6X10 — '"  electrostatic  units  for  a  fourfold 
supersaturation.  To  obtain  this  number,  we  have,  of  course,  ex- 
tended to  drops  of  almost  molecular  smallness,  r=7X10 — "  cm.,  an 
equation  which  could  only  be  used  with  confidence  when  the  radius 
was  at  least  a  thousand  times  as  great.  It  is  therefore  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  value  obtained  approximates  fairly  closely  to 
the  values  found  by  J.  J,  Thomson  and  by  H.  A.  Wilson  for  the 
ionic  charge.  The  action  of  the  ions  as  condensation  nuclei  is  not, 
however,  completely  explained,  for  our  formula  would  make  effi- 
ciency of  the  electrification  in  helping  condensation  independent  of 
the  sign  of  the  charge.  Now,  the  negative  ions  are  found  to  require 
a  less  degree  of  supersaturation  to  make  water  form  visible  drops 
upon  them  than  do  the  positive. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  IONS. 

To  study  this  question  we  may  use  an  expansion  apparatus  pro- 
dded with  a  cloud  chamber,  in  which  the  air  under  examination 
is  contained  between  two  hcrizontal  plates  kept  at  slightly  different 
potentials.  A  thin  stratum  of  tlie  air  immediately  over  the  lower 
plate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  X  rays.  A  series  of  observations 
ire  then  made,  in  which  the  rays  are  cut  off  at  a  definite  interval  of 
time  before  the  expansion  is  made,  the  interval  being  such  that  all 
the  downward-moving  ions  have  had  time  to  reach  the  lower  plate 
while  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  upward-moving  ones  have 
reached  the  much  more  distant  upper  plate  liefore  the  expansion 
takes  place.     Thus  at  the  moment  of  expansion  we  will  have  pcac- 
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tically  ions  of  only  one  kind  present,  those,  namely,  which  are  mov- 
ing toward  the  upper  plate. 

In  this  way  it  has  U'eii  found  that  in  order  that  water  may  con- 
dense upon  them  to  form  visible  drops  the  negative  ions  require  an 
expansion  i'Ji\  =^  i.'l-*,  tlie  positive  an  expansion  1.31,  the  corre- 
sponding supersatu  rat  ions  being  fourfold  and  sixfold,  respectively. 

When  ions  of  both  liinds  are  present  in  approximately  e<pial  num- 
bers, it  is  often  possible  to  observe  a  diffei-ence  in  the  density  of  the 
resulting  cloml  according  as  the  expansion  is  below  or  above  the  limit 
corresponding  to  tlie  degree  of  supersatu  ration  necessary  for  tlie  con- 
densation of  the  positive  ions.  The  increase  in  density  was  first 
described  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  it  was  suggested  by  him  that  it 
might  be  due  to  a  difference  between  the  positive  and  negative  ions 
in  their  efficiency  as  condensation  nuclei;  he  pointed  out  that  such  a 
difference,  if  established,  would  have  important  Itearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  atmospheric  electricity.  For  an  electrical  field  might  be 
expected  to  result  in  ionized  air  if  such  a  degree  of  supersatu  ration 
was  reached  that  condensation  took  place  on  ions  of  one  kind  only, 
these  loaded  ions  being  then  carried  down  by  gravity.  That  the 
drops  produced  iinder  these  conditions  are  actually  negatively 
charged,  as  was  to  l>e  expet'ted  from  the  greatei-  efficiency  of  the 
negative  ion  as  a  nucleus,  was  pi*oved  by  H.  A.  Wilson,  by  observing 
the  movement  of  the  drops  in  a  strong  electric  field  applied  after  their 
formation  by  expansion. 

CHAROE  TABRIRn   BY   THE   IONS. 

The  most  important  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  ions 
act  as  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of  water  vapor  has  been  in  the 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  carried  by  each  ion.  Two 
entirely  different  methods  have  l)een  employed.  l>oth  requiring  the 
use  of  the  expansion  apparatus.  In  the  first,  that  of  J.  J.  Thomson, 
a  meRsurenieiit  of  the  leakage  of  electricity  through  the  air  of  the 
clotid  chamber  allows  n,  e,  the  product  of  the  number  of  ions  and  the 
ionic  charge,  to  be  measunnl ;  »,  the  nmnl>er  of  the  ions  is  given  by  the 
numberof  thedrops.  Tlie  nuniljerlias  l>een  obtained, not  by  direct 
counting,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  water  condensed, 
and  the  size  of  the  drops  as  obtained  from  their  rate  of  fall.  The 
second  method  (used  by  H.  A.  Wilson)  in  its  simplest  fonii  reduces 
itself  to  a  determination  of  the  sti-ength  of  the  electric  field  necessan- 
to  maintain  in  snsiwnsion  the  drops  condensed  ujwn  the  ions.  AA'e 
then  have  F  e,  the  pi'oduct  of  the  strength  of  the  field  and  the  charge 
on  the  drop,  equal  to  its  weight.  Tlie  size  of  the  drops,  and  hence 
their  weight,  is  again  deduced  from  the  rate  of  fall  in  the  absence  of 
the  field. 
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OTHEB   PROPERTIES  OF   THE   IONS. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  niiolei  produce<I  l>y  X  rays 
■Q(]  similar  agent.s,  atul  ivqiiiring  a  fourfold  or  sixfold  suiiersatiira- 
lion  («  make  water  condense  on  tlieui,  are  negatively  or  positively 
charged  ions.  We  know  by  otlier  luetliotls  of  studying  them  a  gntat 
ileal  about  the  properties  of  ions,  their  velocity  in  an  eleotrio  field, 
their  diffusion  constants  and  rates  of  recombination  under  different 
coaditions.  Their  behavior  when  studied  by  condensation  has  been 
entirely  in  agreement  with  the  results  obtained  by  other  methods; 
for  example,  the  rapidity  with  which  their  number  diminishes  after 
the  source  of  ionization  has  been  cut  off. 


Moist  air  exposed  to  weak  ultraviolet  light  is  found  to  contain 
>  plentiful  supply  of  nuclei,  which  require  a  degree  of  sujiersatura- 
ti(m  approximately  the  same  as  do  the  ions,  in  order  that  a  cloud  may 
form  upon  them.  Yet  even  very  strong  electric  fields  ap|>ear  to  be 
nthout  effect  in  reducing  the  nnmber  of  drops  formed  on  expansion. 
Certain  metals  also  produce  in  the  air  in  contact  with  them  similar 
nuclei,  the  clouds  in  this  case,  however,  not  generally  attaining  any 
considerable  density,  unless  the  expansion  is  great  enough  to  cause 
condensation  on  positive  ions.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  in  both 
these  cases  ions  produced  as  a  result  of  the  expansion,  there  Iieing, 
therefore,  no  time  for  the  ions  to  be  removed  by  the  field  before  the 
cloud  is  formed. 

NUIXEI  MORE  EFFECTIVE  IN  PROMOTING  CONDENSATION  THAN   THE  IONS 
PRODUCED  BY   X   BAYS. 

If  we  expose  moist  air  to  ultraviolet  of  moderate  intensity,  the 
result  is  not  so  simple  as  when  the  intensity  is  very  small.  Nuclei 
are  produced  which  appear  to  grow  under  the  action  of  the  light, 
the  expansion  retjuiret)  to  produce  a  cloud  becoming  less  than  that 
required  by  the  negative  ions,  and  l)ecoming  less  and  less  tlie  stronger 
the  light  and  the  longer  the  ex|josui-e.  For  a  given  intensity  of  the 
light,  there  appears  tu  be  a  maximum  size  beyond  which  the  nuclei 
cease  to  grow,  A  verj'  moderate  intensity  is  sufficient  to  produce 
nuclei  which  grow  till  the  slightest  expansion  will  fonn  a  cloud,  and 
the  growtli  is  very  rapid,  so  that  the  earlier  stages  are  difficult  to  fol- 
low. With  very  intense  ultraviolet  light,  the  gi'owth  continues  till 
the  nuclei  become  visible  in  suitable  illumination,  and  we  got  a  cloud 
without  expansion,  even  in  unsaturated  air.  There  can  lie  little  doubt 
that  U»e  growth  of  the.se  nuclei  into  visible  drops  is  fo  l)e  attributed 
to  the  fonnation  of  some  substance  in  solution  within  them.,  .  Vincent 
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has  recently  studied  these  visible  nuclei  .and  found  some  of  the 
particles  to  be  positively,  some  negatively  charged,  and  others  neu- 
tral; but  he  finds  the  evidence  to  be  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
charges  are,  as  it  were,  accidental,  being  simply  due  to  ions  whiclLhave 
come  in  contact  n'ith  them.  Ljenard  had  previously  shown  the  i<Hiiza- 
tion  of  the  air  by  thesi-  rays. 

The  very  sniall  nuclei — i.  e.,  those  wliich  require  large  expansions 
to  make  drops  fonn  upon  them — dilfiise  rapidly  to  the  sides  i»f  the 
vessel,  so  that  a  fog  is  not  formed  if  the  radi.ition  be  cut  off  even  one 
minute  before  the  expansion  is  made.  The  nuclei  which  are  large 
enough  to  be  visible  may  persist  for  hours  on  account  of  their  very 
slow  diffusion. 

Other  nuclei  which,  like  thosj  produced  by  ultraviolet,  light,  vary 
in  size  with  varying  conditions  are  those  produced  by  beating  a  wire, 
studied  some  time  ago  by  Aitken  and  recently  by  Owen.  The  latter 
has  sliown  that  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  they  have  been 
given  off  by  the  wire  the  greater  is  the  expansion  required  to  catch 
them.  They  can  be  detected  when  the  win'  has  been  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  less  than  150°  C.  in  air.  The  nuclei  produced  by  the  slow 
oxidation  of  phosphorus,  like  thtise  formed  by  the  action  of  strong 
ultraviolet  light,  form  visible  clouds  in  air  which  is  not  supersatu- 
rated. These  clouds  have  been  studied  by  Barns  and  others.  As  in 
the  cases  just  considered,  the  production  of  the  nuclei  is  associated 
with  the  acquisition  of  conducting  power  by  the  gas.  There  has  beea 
a  considerable  amount  of  controversy  as  to  the  nature  of  the  conduc- 
tion of  electricity  in  air  which  has  pas-sed  over  phosphorus.  The 
experiments  of  Bloch"  have,  however,  proved,  from  the  nature  of  the 
curve  obtained  for  the  relation  between  current  and  potential  differ- 
ence, that  we  have  here  a  true  case  of  ionization.  His  measurements 
()f  the  velocity  of  the  ions  showed  that  they  have  a  very  smuli  mobil- 
ity as  compared  with  the  ions  <lue  to  X  rays.  His  e.\[)eriments  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  that  these  slow-moving  ions  are  identical  with 
the  nuclei.  The  mobility  is  about  a  thousand  times  as  small  as  that 
of  the  ions  formed  by  X  rays. 

Ortain  experiments  of  Harms,*  and  of  Elster  and  Geitel,'  appear 
to  show  that  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  free  ions  are  produced 
in  addition  to  the  visible  cloud  particles.  These  we  sliould  expect  to 
be  rapidly  removed  by  diffnsi<m  and  recombination,  and,  after  pass- 
ing through  any  considerable  length  of  tubing,  we  should  expect  only 
the  loaded  ions  to  persist.  The  absence  of  unloaded  ions  in  Bloch's 
experiments  is  perhaps  to  be  explainer!  in  this  way. 

a  BloiU.  loc'.  clt. 

»  Unms,  riiyK.  Zeit.  lat  May.  IBM. 

«  Elster  and  Gelte!,  Pllja.  Zelt,  l.lth  May,  IBOS. 
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The  iiiK-Iei  found  in  fivshly  prepared  gases,  and  studied  especially 
It?  Towiisend,  resemble  in  many  ways  those  resulting  from  the  oxida- 
rion  of  phosphorus.  Like  them,  they  fonn  clouds  without  supersatu- 
ratioii.  and  they  carry  a  charge  of  electricity.  In  some  cases,  at  least, 
its  was  shown  by  Townsend's  ex])erin]ents,  the  charge  on  each  nucleus 
is  the  ionic  charge.  Bloch  has  studied  the  mobility  of  these  ions, 
and  in  agn-ement  with  Townsend  has  found  it  to  be  of  tlie  same  order 
ss  that  of  the  pliosphonis  ions. 

By  the  splashing  of  water  or  aqueous  solutions,  or  the  bul)bling  of 
sir  through  water  or  solutions,  nuclei  arc  pniduccd  re<iniring  only  a 
■flight  expansion  in  order  that  wat^T  may  condense  uixm  them.  These 
nuclei  have  lately  been  studied  by  Barns.  He  finds  that  the  nuclei 
Iiroduced  from  salt  ^lutioiis  are  ninch  more  |)ersisteiit  than  those 
arising  from  distilled  water.  It  is  most  natural  to  regard  these 
nuclei,  as  (U«?s  Biirus."  as  small  dmps  which  hnve  evaporated  till  the 
:4reDgth  of  the  solution  is  such  that  the  effect  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
}taiice  on  the  vapor  pres.sure  counterbalances  that  of  the  surface  ten- 
>i<Hi.  The  splashing  or  bubbling  pn>cess  also  imparts  temporary 
iiMiducting  power  to  the  gas.  According  to  Kaehler,  with  pure  dis- 
tilled water  the  conduction  is  practically  unipolar  and  due  to  the  pi'cs- 
L'nce  of  negative  ions  having  a  mobility  equal  to  that  of  the  ions  pro- 
<iute*l  by  X  rays.  A\'ith  salt  water  positive  ions  of  very  small 
mobility  are  produced  in  addition. 

In  the  products  of  combustion  from  flames  we  find  again  ions  of 
>mall  mobility,  and  no  appreciable  degree  of  supcrsaturatiou  is  i-e- 
quirr<i  to  produce  a  cloud. 

As  Bloch  |x>ints  out.  there  are  apparently  two  classes  of  ions.  We 
Have,  first,  ions  like  those  produced  by  X  rays  and  similar  agents, 
which  have  a  definite  velocity  in  an  electric  field  of  given  strength 
•ind  reijuire  a  definite  degree  of  sujjersaturation — fourfold  or  si.Yfold, 
acroniing  to  the  sign  of  the  charge — in  order  that  water  may  con- 
ileijse  ujion  them. 

The  second  class  consists  of  ions  of  variable  mobility,  alxtut  onc- 
ihousandth  part  of  that  of  the  ions  of  the  first  clas.s,  and  they  have  the 
power  t»f  condensing  water  to  form  visible  drops  without  suj)ors&t- 
iintion.  Ions  with  intermediate  properties  arc  rareW,  if  ever,  met 
with.  Bloch  [mints  out  that  we  should  expect  an  iniportant  difler- 
i-nce  between  the  two  classes  with  respect  to  the  result  of  recombination 
of  positive  and  negative  ions.  In  the  first  class  the  nucleus  owes  its 
•■listenc-e  to  the  charge;  if  two  opposit«ly  charged  ions  (which  we 
may  regard  as  niinnte  charged  drops)  combine,  we  should  expect  the 
rwniltant  uncharged  nucleus  to  evaporate  at  once.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  persistence  of  the  ions  of  the  second  class  can  not.  be  due  to 
the  charge  alone,  and  neutralisMtion  of  the  charge  will  not  result  in 


"  Barus,  The  Structure  of  tlie  Nucleus. 
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evaporation  of  the  niicl«>iis.  From  recombination  of  tliese  ions  per- 
sistent uncharged  nuclei  will  result.  The  facts  are  found  to  be  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the?*  considerations. 

If  we  produce  a  cloud  in  dust-free  air  by  an  expansion  exceeding 
1.'25  after  exposure  to  X  rays,  or  exceeding  l-SS  in  the  absence  of 
ionizing  agents,  the  drops  formed,  if  made  to  evaporate  by  com- 
pression, appear  to  leave  l>ehind  nuclei  requiring  only  slight  ex- 
pansion to  make  water  condense  on  them.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  pointed 
out  that  there  may  l>e  a  certain  size  for  which  even  uncharged  drops 
of  pure  water  may  W  stable  in  an  unsaturated  atmosphere.  For, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Reinold  and  Riicker,  the  surface 
teiLsion  of  thin  films  has  a  minimum  for  a  certain  thicknes.s.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  a  certain  size  (somewhat  smaller  than  that  corre- 
t^ponding  to  minimum  surface  tension)  for  which  the  potential  energy 
of  a  drop  due  to  surface  tension  has  a  mininnnn  value.  Such  a  drop 
would  be  in  equilibrium  in  vajxjr  saturated  with  respect  to  a  fiat 
surface. 

Bloch,  following  Langevin,  works  out,  in  the  paper  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  theory  of  condensation  of  water  vai>or  on  ions.  He 
fhow;>;  that  we  might  expect  drops  of  al>out  10  ^//  in  diameter  to  be 
stable,  on  accoimt  of  the  variation  in  surface  tension  in  that  region, 
but  we  should  not  expect  to  meet  with  drops  of  which  the  diameter 
was  comprised  between  that  limit  and  a  very  low  value,  the  equilib- 
rium of  such  particles  being  unstable.  The  behavior  of  other  sub- 
stances than  water  would  probably  be  similar.  In  this  way  Bloch 
explains  the  fact  that  we  do  not  meet  with  ion.s  of  mobility  inter- 
mediate between  about  1  centimeter  and  one  three-hnndredths  centi- 
meter per  second  for  a  field  of  1  volt  per  centimeter. 

There  are  then  three  principal  classes  of  nuclei:  (1)  The  ions 
proper,  requiring  a  fourfold  or  sixfold  super.saturation  to  cause  water 
to  condense  on  them,  and  having  a  mobility  exceeding  1  centimeter 
I)er  second  in  a  field  of  1  volt  per  centimeter;  (2)  loaded  ions  requir- 
ing little  or  no  supersaturatioii  to  make  water  condense  on  them,  and 
having  a  mobility  generally  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the 
ions  proper;  (3)  uncharged  nuclei,  resembling  the  second  class  in 
requiring  little  or  no  supersatn ration  in  order  that  visible  drops  may 
form  upon  them. 

[The  accompanying  illustrations — most  of  them  from  an  article  on 
"  \ucleation  during  cold  weather,"'  by  Dr.  Carl  Barus.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Physical  Review  for  April,  1903 — are  here  appended  t« 
fhow  in  a  graphic  manner  the  numlwr  of  nuclei  in  atmospheric 
air.  Doctor  Barns,  who  prepared  these  charts,  has  for  several  years 
been  conducting  investigations  on  this  subject,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  has  published  several  of  his 
memoirs. — Eoitor.]  Diui/^m.  OoOqIc 
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PRESENT  PROBLEMS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY." 


By  Sjb  Willuu  Ramhay,  K.  <".  B..  F.  It.  8. 


To  di^usd  the  "  present  probloiiiH  of  iiiorganic  chpinistry  "  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  The  expression  might  be  taken  to  mean  an 
account  of  what  is  being  actually  done  at  present  by  those  engaged 
in  inorganic  research;  or  it  might  be  taken  to  relate  to  what  needs 
doing— (o  the  direction  in  nhich  researdi  is  required.  To  summarize 
what  is  being  done  in  an  intelligible  manner  in  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal would  be  an  almost  impossible  task;  hence  I  will  choose  the  lat- 
ter interpretation  of  the  title  of  my  address.  Now,  a  wmsiderable 
eiperience  in  attempting  to  unveil  the  secrets  of  nature  has  convinced 
me  that  a  deliberate  effort  to  discover  some  new  law  or  fact  seldom 
succeeds.  The  investigator  generally  Iwgins  immethodically,  by  ran- 
dom and  chatice  experiments;  or  perhaps  he  is  guided  by  some  indica- 
tion which  has  struck  his  att«ntion  during  some  previous  research; 
ind  he  is  often  the  plaything  of  circumstances  in  his  choice.  Expe- 
rience leads  him  to  choose  problems  which  most  readily  admit  of  solu- 
lion,  or  which  appear  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  interesting  results. 
If  I  may  Ik  exciise<l  the  egotism  of  referring  to  my  own  work,  I  may 
illustrate  what  I  mean  by  relating  the  following  curious  coincidence: 
After  Ivord  Rayleigh  had  announced  his  discovery 'that  "  atmospheric 
nitrogen  "  was  denser  than  "  chemical  nitrogen,"  I  referred  to  Caven- 
dLih's  celebrated  paper  on  the  combination  of  the  nitrogen  and  the 
oivgen  of  the  air  by  means  of  electric  sparks.  Fortified  by  what  I 
read,  and  by  the  knowledge  gained  during  the  performance  of  lecture 
experiments  that  red-hot  magnesium  is  a  good  and  fairly  rapid 
absorbent  of  nitrogen,  it  was  not  long  before  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nearly  pure  argon  had  been  separated  from  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
Xow  it  happened  that  I  possess  two  copies  of  Cavendish's  works;  and 
some  months  afterwards  I  consulted  the  other  copy  and  found  pen- 
ciled on  the  margin  the  words  "  look  into  this."  I  remembered  the 
circumstance  which  led  to  the  annotation.     Alxiiit  ten  yeari^  before. 

•  An  addreaa  at  the  Inlerniilioniil  ('oiigre»<  of  ArtH  iiriil  Solen<¥.  St.  Louis, 
Se[i(eait>er,  19M.    Here  printed  by  permission  of  tlie  author. 
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one  of  my  HtiideiitH  had  investigated  the  direct  coinbinution  of  nitro- 
gen and  hydrogen,  and  I  had  read  Ca%'endish'«  memoir  on  (hat  occa- 
sion. I  mention  this  fact  to  show  that  for  some  reason  which  I  for- 
'  get,  a  line  of  work  was  not  followed  np,  which  wonld  have  been 
attended  by  most  interesting  results;  one  does  not  always  follow  the 
clue  which  yields  results  of  the  greatest  interest.  I  regard  it,  therefore. 
Its  an  impossible  task  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  research  should  Ik 
carried  out.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  call  attention  to  certain  problems 
awaiting  solution ;  but  their  relative  importance  mnst  necessarily  Ix*  a 
matter  of  [)ersonal  bias,  and  others  might  with  perhaps  greater  ri^t 
suggest  wholly  different  problems. 

The  fundamental  task  of  inorganic  chemistry  is  still  coimected 
with  the  classification  of  elements  and  compounds.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  classification  of  carbon  comirounds  forms  the  field  of 
organic  chemistry,  while  general  or  physical  chemistry  deals  with 
the  laws  of  reaction  and  the  influence  of  various  forms  of  energy  in 
furthering  or  hindering  chemical  change.  And  classification  centers 
at  ^re-sent  in  the  perio<lic  arrangement  of  the  elements,  according  to 
the  order  of  their  atomic  weights.  Whatever  changes  in  onr  views 
may  be  concealed  in  the  lap  of  the  future,  this  great  generalization, 
due  to  Newlands.  Lothar  Meyer,  and  Mendelejev,  will  always  retain 
a  place,  perhaps  the  prominent  place,  in  chemical  science. 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  no  attempt  to  reduce  the  in-e^lar  regularity 
of  the  atomic  weights  to  a  mathematical  expi-ession  has  succeeded: 
and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  unlikely  that  any  such  expre.s.sion,  of 
not  insuperable  complexity,  and  having  a  basis  of  physical  meaning, 
will  ever  be  found.  I  have  already,  in  an  address  to  the  German 
Association  at  Cassel,  given  an  outline  of  the  grand  problem  whicli 
awaits  solution.  It  can  be  shortly  stated  then:  WHiile  the  factors 
of  kinetic  and  of  gravitational  energy,  velocity,  and  momentum  on 
the  one  hand  and  force  and  distance  on  the  other  are  simply  related 
to  each  other,  the  capacity  factors  of  other  forms  of  energj' — surface, 
in  the  case  of  surface  energy;  volume,  in  the  case  of  volume  eneig>'; 
entropy  for  heat;  electric  capacity,  when  electric  charges  are  being 
conveyed  by  means  of  ions;  atomic  weight,  when  chemical  energy  is 
being  gained  or  lost — all  these  are  simply  connected  with  the  funda- 
mental chemical  capacity,  atomic  weight,  or  mass.  The  periodic 
arrangement  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  two  sets  of  capacity  factors 
into  a  simple  relation  to  each  other;  and  while  the  attempt  is  in  so 
far  a  success,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evident  that  some  law  is  indicated,  the 
divergences  are  such  as  to  show  that  finality  has  not  been  attained. 
The  central  problem  in  inorganic  chemistry  is  to  answer  the  question, 
\Vhy  this  incomplete  concordance?  Having  stated  the  general  ques- 
tion, it  may  conduce  to  clearness  i£  some  details  are  given. 

1.  The  variation  of  molecular  surface  energy  with  temperature  is 
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snch  that  the  surface  energy  for  equal  numbers  of  nioleciiKs  distrib- 
uted over  a  surface  in  equal  for  equal  intervals  of  temperature  below 
Ihe  temperature  at  which  surface  energy  is  zero — that  is,  the  critical 
point  This  gives  a  means  of  determining  the  molecnlar  weights  of 
liquids,  and  we  assume  that  the  molecular  weight  of  a  compound  is 
accurately  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  constituent  elements. 

2.  The  volume  energy  of  gases  is  equal  at  equal  temperature  from 
tliat  at  which  volume  energy  is  zero — i.  e.,  absolute  zero.  And  it  fol- 
lows that  those  volumes  of  gases  which  possess  equal  volume  energy 
contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules — again,  a  close  connection  with 
atomic  weights. 

3.  The  Hpeeific  heats  of  elements  are  approximately  inversely  pro- 
portional to  their  atomic  weights,  and  of  compounds  to  the  quotient 
i'i  their  molecular  weights  divided  by  the  number  of  atoms  in  the 
mnleciile.  Specific  heat  and  entropy  are  closely  related;  hence  one 
(if  the  factors  of  thermal  energy  is  proportional  (nearly)  to  the 
reciprocal  of  the  atomic  weights. 

■1.  The  ion  carries  in  its  migration  through  a  solution  one  or  more 
electrons.  Now,  the  ion  is  an  atom  carrying  one  or  more  charges — 
■me  for  each  equivalent.  Here  we  have  the  capacity  for  electric 
charge  proportional  to  the  equivalent. 

5.  The  factors  of  chemical  energy  are  atomic  weight  and  chemical 
|«tential;  and  a^  the  former  is  identical  numerically,  or  after  multi- 
plication by  a  simple  factor  with  equivalent,  electric  potential  is 
proportional  to  chemical  potential. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  surface,  volume,  thermal,  electrical,  and, 
itn  doubt,  other  forms  of  energy  have  as  capacity  fact^irs  magnitudes 
filher  identical  with  or  closely  related  to  units  of  chemical  capacity 
while  kinetic  and  linear  energy  are  not  so  related,  except  through 
die  periodic  arrangement  of  the  elements. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  fundamental  problem  for  the  chemist 
lo  ascertain,  first,  accurate  atomic  weights,  and,  second,  to  investi- 
gate some  anomalies  which  still  present  difficulties.  In  America  you 
'lave  excellent  workers  in  the  former  branch.  Mallet,  Morley, 
Richards,  and  many  others  have  devoted  their  time  and  skill  to  per- 
iiaps  the  beet  work  of  this  kind  which  has  l)een  done,  and  F.  W. 
darke  has  collated  all  results  and  afforded  incalculable  help  to  all 
who  work  at  or  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Valuable  criticisms, 
loo.  have  been  made  by  Hinrichs;  but  it  must  be  confessed  tliat,  in 
spite  of  tliese.  which  are  perhaps  the  best  determinations  which  have 
IwD  made,  the  problem  be<x)mes  more  and  not  less  formidable. 

There  are  lines  of  work,  however,  which  suggest  themselves  as  [)os- 

sibly  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  question.    First,  there  is  a  striking 

Momaly  in  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen,  determined  by  analysis 
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Hnd  determined  by  density.  Stas  obtained  the  number  14.04  (0-=16), 
nnd  Richards  ha^  recently  confii'ined  his  result'ii,  while  Rayleigh  and 
Leduc  consist«ntly  obtained  densities  which,  even  when  corrected  so 
a.s  to  equalize  the  numbers  of  molecules  in  equal  volumes,  give  the 
lower  figure  14.002.  The  difference  is  1  in  350^ — far  beyond  any  pos- 
sible experimental  error.  Recently  an  attempt  to  combine  the  two 
methods  has  led  to  a  mean  number,  but  that  result  can  hardly  he 
taken  as  final.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  discrepancy  ?  Its  discoverj' 
will  surely  advanw  knowledge  materially.  I  would  suggest  the 
preparation  of  pure  compounds  of  nitrogen,  such  as  salts  of  hydra- 
zinc,  methylanine,  etc.,  and  their  careful  analysis,  and  also  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  density  and  analysis  of  such  gaseous 
compounds  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  oxide  and  peroxide,  I  have  just 
heard  from  my  former  student,  W.  R.  W.  (iray,  that  he  has  recovered 
Stas's  number  by  combining  2NO  with  Oj,  while  the  density  of  NO 
leads  to  the  lower  value  for  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen. 

The  question  of  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium  appears  to  be  set- 
tled, at  least  so  far  as  its  position  with  regard  to  the  generally 
accepted  atomic  weight  of  iodine  is  concerned.  Recent  determira- 
tion.s  give  the  figures  127.5  (Gutbier),  127.6  (Pellini),  and  ISV.S 
(Kothner),  But  is  that  of  iodine  as  accurately  known?  It  would 
appear  advisable  to  revise  the  determination  of  Stas,  preparing  tk' 
iodine  preferably  from  an  organic  compound,  such  as  iodoform, 
which  can  be  produced  in  a  high  state  of  purity.  The  heteromor- 
phism  of  selenates  and  tellurates,  too,  has  recently  been  demonstrated, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  these  elements  shoidd  both  belong 
to  the  .same  group, 

The  rare  earths  still  remain  a  puzzle.  Their  number  is  increas- 
ing yearly,  and  their  claim  to  individuality  admits  of  less  and  less 
dispute.  1\Tiat  is  to  be  done  with  them?  Are  they  to  be  grouped  by 
themselves  as  Brauner  and  Steele  propose?  If  so.  how  is  their  con- 
nection with  the  other  elements  to  be  explained?  Recent  experiments 
in  my  laboratory  have  convinced  me  that  in  the  case  of  thorium,  at 
least,  ordinary  tests  of  purity,  such  as  fine  crystals,  constant  subliming 
point,  etc.,  do  not  always  indicate  homogeneity:  or  else  that  we  are 
sadly  in  want  of  some  analytical  method  of  sufficient  accuracy.  The 
change  of  tliorium  into  thorium  X  is  perhaps  hardly  an  explanation 
of  the  divergencies;  yet  it  must  be  considered :  but  of  this,  more  anon. 

To  turn  next  to  another  problem  closely  related  to  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  elements,  that  of  valency,  but  little  progress  can 
be  chronicled.  The  suggestions  which  have  been  made  are  specula- 
tive rather  than  based  on  experiment.  The  existenoc  of  many  peroxi- 
dized  substances,  such  as  percarbonates,  perborates,  persulphatcs  and 
of  crystalline  compounds  of  salts  with  hydrogen  peioxide,  makes  it 
difficult  to  draw  any  indisputable  conclusions  as  re^rds  valency  from 
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a  consideration  of  oxygen  compounds,  Moissan's  hritiiant  work  on 
fluprideH.  however,  has  shown  that  SF,  is  capable  of  stable  existence, 
uif]  this  forms  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  the  hexad  character 
of  sulphur.  The  tetravalency  of  oxygen,  under  iwfitting  conditions, 
too,  is  being  acknowledged,  and  this  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
existence  of  water  of  crystallization,  as  well  as  of  the  [>er-salts  already 
mentioned.  The  adherence  of  ammonia  to  many  chlorides,  nitrates, 
etc..  points  to  the  connecting  link  being  ascribable  to  the  penta valency 
of  oitrt^en;  and  it  might  Ije  worth  while  investigating  similar  com- 
]iounds  with  phosphoretted  and  arsenicorretted  hydrogen,  especially 
kt  low  temperatures. 

The  progress  of  chemical  discoverj',  indeed,  is  closely  connected 
with  the  invention  of  new  methods  of  research,  or  the  submitting  of 
matter  to  new  conditions.  While  Moissan  led  the  way  l>y  elaborating 
the  electric  furnace,  and  thus  obtained  a  potent  agent  in  temperatures 
formerly  unattainable.  Spring  has  tried  the  effect  of  enormous  pres- 
sure, and  has  recently  found  chemical  action  between  cuprous  oxide 
«iid  sulphur  at  ordinary  temperature,  provided  the  pi-essure  l>e  raised 
to  8,(X)0  atmospheres.  Increase  of  pressure  ai>pears  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  reaction.  It  has  been  known  for  long  that  explosions  will 
not  propagate  in  rarefied  gases,  and  that  they  l>ecame  more  violent 
when  the  reacting  gases  are  compressed ;  but  we  are  met  with  difficul- 
lies,  such  as  the  noncombi nation  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  even  at 
hi^  temperature  and  great  pressure;  yet  it  is  possible  to  measure  the 
electromotive  force  (0.59  volt)  in  a  couple  consisting  of  gaseous  nitro- 
gen and  gaseous  hydrogen,  the  electrolyte  being  a  solution  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate  saturated  with  ammonia.  Chemical  action  between  dis- 
solved hydrogen  and  nitrogen  undoubtedly  occurs;  but  it  is  not  con- 
tinuous. Again  we  may  ask,  Why?  The  heat  evolution  should  be 
great;  the  gain  of  entropy  should  also  be  high  wer?  direct  combina- 
tion to  occur.  ^VTiy  does  it  not  occur  to  any  measurable  extent  ?  Is 
it  because  for  the  initial  stages  of  any  chemical  reaction  the  reacting 
molecules  must  be  already  dissociated  and  those  of  nitrogen  are  not  ? 
Is  that  in  any  way  connected  with  the  abnormally  low  density  of 
gaseous  nitrogen?  Or  is  it  that,  in  order  that  combination  shall 
occur,  the  atoms  must  fit  each  other;  and  that  in  order  that  nitn)gen 
and  hydrogen  atoms  may  fit  they  must  be  greatly  distorted?  But 
these  are  speculative  questions,  and  it  is  not  obvious  liow  experiments 
■'an  be  devised  to  answer  them. 

Many  compoimds  are  stable  at  low  temperatures  which  dissociate 
when  temperature  is  raised.  Experiments  are  being  made,  now  that 
liquid  air  is  to  be  purchased  or  cheaply  made,  on  the  combinations  of 
substances  which  are  indifferent  to  each  other  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Yet  the  research  must  be  a  restricted  one.  for  most  substances 
are  solid  at  — i85°,  and  refuse  to  act  on  each  other.    It  is  i>robable, 
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Inrtvcvcr.  that  at  low  ti'in|M.' rain  res  cdiiijKtiiiids  amid  Ih.-  forniwi  in 
H-liich  OIK-  of  the  ek-iiiciits  wonld  possesM  a  greater  valency  tlian  thnt 
nsnally  nscrilxid  to  it;  and  also  that  double  wiyponiids  of  greater 
eomplexity  would  prove  stable.  Valency,  indeed,  appears  to  be  in 
many  cases  a  function  of  teniiwrature;  exothermic  compounds,  as 
is  well  known,  are  less  stable  the  higher  the  temperature.  Tlie  sud- 
den cooling  of  comjxiunds  pixnUiced  at  a  high  temperature  may  poa- 
sibly  result  in  forms  being  prt-served  which  are  unstable  at  ordinary 
tamperatnres.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
trompounds  of  argon  and  helium  by  e\i)osing  various  elements  to  the 
influence  of  sparks  from  a  powerful  indnction  coil,  keeping  the  walls 
of  the  contjiining  vessel  at  the  teniix'niture  of  liqnid  air,  in  the  hope 
that  any  endothermic  compound  which  might  be  formed  would  be 
rapidly  cooled  and  would  survive  the  interval  of  temperature  at 
which  dec<miposition  would  take  place  naturally.  But  these  ext>err- 
nients  have  so  far  yielded  only  negative  results.  There  is  some  indi- 
cation, however,  that  snch  compounds  are  stable  at  1,500°.  It  might 
be  iiopctl  that  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  tlie  nonvalent  elements 
would  have  led  to  some  conception  of  the  nature  of  valency,  but  so 
far  no  results  t>earing  on  the  question  have  transpired.  The  condi- 
tion of  helium  in  the  minerals  from  which  it  is  obtainable  by  heat  is 
not  explained,  and  exiwriments  in  this  direction  have  not  furnished 
any  positive  information.  It  is  always  doubtful  whether  it  is  advis- 
able to  publish  the  restdts  of  negative  experiments,  for  it  is  always 
]KissibIe  that  some  more  skilled  or  more  fortunate  investigator  may 
succeed  where  one  has  failed.  But  it  may  be  chronicled  that  attempts 
to  cause  combination  iM'tween  the  inactive  gases  and  lithium,  potas- 
{■iuni,  rubidium,  and  csesium  have  yielded  no  positive  residts,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  react  with  fluorine.  Yet  conditions  of  exiM^rimeiit 
play  a  leading  part  in  causing  combinations,  as  has  l>een  well  sho^vn 
by  Moissan  with  the  hydrides  of  the  alkali  metals,  and  by  Guntz, 
with  those  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  proof  that 
sodium  hydride  possesses  the  formula  NaH,  instead  of  the  formerly 
accepted  one,  removes  one  difficulty  in  the  problem  of  valency,  and 
SrII;  falls  into  its  natural  ptwition  among  hydrides. 

A  fertile  field  of  inorganic  research  lies  in  the  investigation  of 
htructure.  l^^lile  the  structure  of  organic  compounds  has  Ikh'u  eluci- 
dated almost  completely,  that  of  inorganic  compounds  is  practically 
inideveloi)ed.  Yet  efforts  have  Ikh'u  made  in  this  direction  whirh 
appear  to  point  a  way.  The  nature  of  the  silicates  has  i>een  the  sub- 
ject of  reseanh  for  many  years  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  and  the  way  has 
been  opened.  Much  may  lie  done  by  treating  silicafei;  with  appropri- 
ate solvents,  acid  or  alkaline,  which  differentiate  Ix-tween  uncombiiied 
and  combined  silica,  and  which  in  some  cases,  by  replacement  of  one 
metal  by  another,  gives  a  clue  to  constitution.     The  complexity  of  the 
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molecules  of  inorganic  compounds,  which  are  iiKinilly  solid,  forms 
jnotlier  Iwr  to  investigation.  It  is  clear  that  sidphiiric  iicid,  lo  ch'Mvse 
a  conntion  instance,  j)ossesses  a  verv  i-oinplicutcd  niolecnie,  and  the 
fu^«l  nitrates  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  not  correctly  represented 
by  the  RJmple  formulae  NaNOj  and  IvNO,,  Any  theory  of  the  struc- 
liin*  of  their  derivatives  must  take  such  facts  into  consideration;  but 
we  appear  to  Ite  gi'tting  nearer  the  elucidation  of  the  molecular 
weights  of  soliil.s.  Again,  the  com|)lexity  of  sohitionti  of  tli"  most 
common  salts  is  maintained  by  many  investigators.  For  example,  a 
wliition  of  coiialt  chloride,  while  it  undonhtedly  contains,  amou}; 
oilier  constituents,  simple  molecules  of  CoCL,  also  consists  of  ions  of 
»  complex  character,  such  as  (CoCI,)".  And  what  holds  for  cobalt 
i-hloride  also  undoubtedly  holds  for  many  similar  compounds. 

In  determining  the  constitution  of  the  compounds  of  carlnm,  stereo- 
ch«nistry  has  played  a  great  part.  The  ordinary  structural  foriniilu- 
are  now  universally  acknowledged  to  Ih-  only  pictorial,  if,  indeed,  that 
word  is  legitimate.  Perhaps  it  would  be  Ix^tter  to  say  that  they  are 
(listorte^l  attempts  at  pictures,  the  drawing  of  which  is  entirely  five 
from  all  rules  of  iwrspective.  But  these  formula-  may  in  almost 
evm-  case  I>e  made  nearly  true  pictures  of  the  configuration  of  the 
molecules.  The  benzine  formula,  to  choose  an  instance  which  is  by 
no  means  the  simplest,  has  been  shown  by  Collie  to  l>e  imitated  by  a 
model  which  represents  in  an  unstrained  manner  the  behavior  of 
that  bo«ly  on  treatment  with  reagents.  But  in  the  domain  of  inor- 
ganic chemistry  little  progress  has  been  made.  Some  iiig(>nioi[s  ideas 
of  the  geologist  Sollas  on  this  pn>blem  have  hardly  received  the  atten- 
tion which  they  deserve.  Perhaps  they  nuiy  have  l>een  regarded  as 
too  speculative.  On  the  other  hand.  Le  Ikd's  and  Pope's  proof  of  the 
stereo- isomerism  of  certain  compounds  of  nitrogen.  Pope's  demon- 
i<tration  of  the  tetrahedral  structure  of  the  alkyl  derivatives  of  tin, 
and  Sniiles's  syntheses  of  stereo-isomeric  sulphur  compomids  give  us 
the  hope  that  further  investigation  will  lead  to  the  classification  of 
many  other  elements  from  this  point  of  view.  Indeed,  the  field  is 
almost  virgin  soil,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  cultivating.  There  is 
10  doubt  that  the  investigation  of  other  orga no-metallic  compounds 
*ill  result  in  the  discovery  of  stereo-isomerides ;  yet  the  methods  of 
mvestigation  capable  of  separating  such  constituents  have  in  most 
'■aaes  still  (o  l>e  discovered. 

The  number  of  chemical  isonierides  among  inorganic  compounds 
is  a  restricted  one.  Werner  has  done  much  to  elucidate  this  sub- 
ject in  the  case  of  complex  anunonia  derivatives  of  metals  ami  their 
»lts;  but  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  if  ItKiked  for.  the 
^uif  or  similar  phenomena  would  W  tliscoverable  in  conijMunds 
with  much  simpler  fonnuhe.  The  two  forms  of  So;,,  sulphuric  an- 
hydride, are  an  instance  in  point.     No  doubt  formation  iiHder  tlif- 
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ferent  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  might  result  in  the 
crreater  stability  of  some  forms  which  under  our  ordinary  condi- 
tions are  changeable  and  unstable.  The  fact  that  under  higher 
pressures  tlian  are  generally  at  our  disjiosiU  different  forms  of  ice 
have  Iweii  proved  to  exist,  and  the  application  of  the  phase  rule  to 
HQch  cases,  will  greatly  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  molecular  isom- 
erism. 

The  phenomena  of  catalysis  have  l>een  extensively  studied  of 
recent  years,  and  have  ol)vioiisly  an  important  l)e«ring  on  such 
problems.  A  catalytic  agent  is  one  which  accelerates  or  retards 
the  velocity  of  reaction.-  Without  inquiring  into  the  mechanism 
of  catalysis,  its  existence  may  I)e  made  to  influence  the  rale  of  chem- 
ical change  and  to  render  stiible  l)odies  which  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions are  unstable.  '  For  if  it  is  possible  to  accelerate  a  ciiemical 
change  in  such  a  way  that  the  usually  slow  and  possibly  unrecog- 
nizable rate  of  isomeric  change  may  be  made  apparent  and  meas- 
urable, a  substance  the  existence  of  wliich  could  not  be  recognized 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  owing  to  its  in6nitesimal  amount, 
may  be  induced  to  exist  in  weighable  quantity  if  the  velocity  of  its 
formation  from  an  isomeride  can  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  an  appropriate  catalytic  agent.  I  am  not  aware  that 
attempts  have  l>eou  made  in  this  direction.  The  discovery  of  cata- 
lytic agents  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  accident.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  guide  exists  which  would  enable  us  to  predict  that  any  particu- 
lar substance  would  cause  an  aLceleration  or  a  retardation  of  any 
particular  reaction.  But  catahtu  agents  are  generally  those  which 
themselves,  by  their  power  of  combnimg  with  or  parting  with 
oxygen,  or  some  other  element,  can-*  the  transfer  of  tliat  element 
to  other  compounds  to  take  place  mth  increased  or  diminished 
velocity.  It  is  jKtssible,  therefore,  to  cause  ordinary  reactions  to 
take  place  in  presence  of  a  third  body,  choosing  the  third  body  with 
a  view  to  its  catalytic  action,  and  to  examine  carefully  the  products 
of  the  main  reaction  as  regards  their  nature  and  their  quantity- 
Attempts  have  l)een  made  in  this  ilirection  with  marked  success; 
the  rate  of  change  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  for  e,xample,  has  lK>en  fairly 
well  studied.  But  what  has  l»een  done  for  that  compound  may  1* 
extended  indefinitely  to  others,  and.  doubtless,  with  analogous  re- 
sults. Indications  of  the  existence  of  as  yet  undiscovered  compounds 
may  be  derive<l  fnun  a  study  of  physical,  and  particularly  of  elec- 
trical, changes.  There  ap{>ears  to  l)e  sufficient  evidence  of  an  oxide 
of  hydrogen  containing  more  oxygen  than  hydrogen  dioxide,  from 
a  study  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  cell  containing  hydrogen 
dioxide;  yet  the  higher  oxide  still  awaits  discovery. 

The  interpretation  of  chemical  change  in  the  light  of  the  ionic 
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theoFT  may  now  be  taken  as  an  integral  part  of  inorganic  chemistry. 
The  ordinary  reaetionH  of  qualitative  and  (juantitative  analysis  are 
now  almost  iniiversally  as<TiI)eil  to  the  ions,  not  to  the  inolecuk'w. 
And  the  s-tudy  of  the  properties  of  most  ions  falls  into  the  province 
of  the  inorganic  chemist.  To  take  a  familiar  example:  The  pivcipi- 
lation  of  hydroxides  by  means  of  ammonia  solution  has  long  led  to 
ihe  hypothesis  that  the  solution  contained  ammonium  hydroxide,  and, 
indeed,  the  teaching  of  the  te.\t-books  and  the  labels  on  the  bottles 
supported  this  view.  But  we  know  now  that  a  solution  of  ammonia 
ill  water  is  a  comple.K  mixture  of  liquid  ammonia  and  liquid  wat^r;  of 
aimnonium  hydroxide,  NH^OH:  nnd  of  ions  of  ammonium  (NHJ', 
and  hydro.\yl  (OH)'.  Its  reactions,  therefore,  are  those  of  such  a 
roniple.\  mixture.  If  brought  into  ctrntact  with  a  solution  of  some 
>ubstan<-e  which  will  withdraw  the  hydro.xyl  ions,  converting  them 
into  water,  or  into  some  nonionized  substance,  they  are  replaced  at 
the  e.\pense  of  the  molecules  of  nonionized  ammonium  hydroxide;  and 
the?*,  when  diminished  in  amount,  draw  on  the  store  of  molecules  of 
ammonia  and  water,  which  combine,  so  as  to  maintain  equilibrium. 
Xow,  the  investigation  of  such  changes  must  belong  to  the  domain  of 
inorganic  chemistry.  It  is  true  that  the  inelhoils  of  investigation 
ure  borrowed  from  the  physical  chemist;  but  the  products  lie  in  the 
province  of  the  inorganic  chemist.  Indeed,  the  different  departments 
of  chemistry  an' so  interlaced  that  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions in  any  one  branch  without  born)wing  methods  from  the  others; 
and  the  inorganic  chemist  must  be  familiar  with  all  chemistry  if  he 
is  to  make  notable  progress  in  his  own  branch  of  the  subject.  And 
if  the  substances  and  processes  investigated  by  the  inorganic  chemist 
lire  destined  to  become  connnercially  imjxtrtant,  it  is  impossible  to 
place  the  manufacturer  on  a  sound  commercial  basis  without  ample 
knowledge  of  physical  methods  and  their  application  to  the  most 
economical  methods  of  accelerating  certain  reactions  and  retarding 
others,  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  yield  of  the  reipiired  protluct  at  the 
smallest  cost  of  time,  labor,  and  money. 

I  liave  endeavored  to  sketch  sonw"  of  the  aspects  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry with  a  view  to  suggesting  problems  for  solution,  or  at  least  the 
directions  in  which  such  problems  are  to  l>e  sought.  But  the  develop- 
ments of  recent  years  luive  been  so  astonishing  and  so  unexpected 
that  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  were  I  not  to  allude  to  the  phenomena 
of  radio-activity  and  their  l>earing  on  the  subject  of  my  address.  It 
is  difficult  to  gauge  the  relative  iniportan<.'e  of  investigations  in  this 
field;  but  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  give  a  short  account  of  what  has 
already  been  done  and  point  out  lines  of  invest  igati<m  which  appear 
to  me  likely  to  yield  useful  results. 

The  wonderful  discovery  of  radium  by  Madame  Curie,  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  practically  pure  compounds  of  it,  and  the  determination  of  its 
atomic  weight  are  familiar  to  all  of  you.  Her  discovery  of  polonium, 
and  Debiecne's  of  actinium  have  also  attracted  much  atteutiou.  The 
recognition  of  the  radio-activity  of  uranium  by  IJecquerel,  which  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  these  discoveries,  and  of  that  of  thorium  by 
Schmidt  is  also  well  known. 

These  substances,  however,  presented  at  first  more  interest  for  the 
physicist  than  the  chemist,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  (wwer 
which  they  all  possess  of  emitting  "  rays."  At  first  these  rays  were 
supposed  to  constitute  ethereal  vibrations,  but  all  the  phenomena 
were  not  explicable  on  Ihat  supposition.  Schmidt  firs-t,  and  Ruther- 
ford and  .Soddy  later,  found  that  certain  so-called  "  rays "  really 
consist  of  gases,  and  that  while  thorium  emits  one  kind  radium 
emits  another,  and  no  doubt  Debieme's  actinium  emits  a  third.  The 
name  "  emanations  "  was  applied  by  Kutherford  to  such  radio-active 
bodies.  He  and  Soddy  found  that  those  of  radium  and  thorium  could 
be  condensed  and  frozen  by  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  liquid 
air,  and  that  they  were  not  destroyed  or  altered  in  any  way  by  treat- 
ment with  agents  which  are  able  to  separate  all  known  gases  from 
those  of  the  argon  group,  namely,  red-hot  magnesium  lime,  and  it 
was  later  found  that  sparking  with  oxygen  in  presence  of  caustic 
potash  did  not  affect  the  gaseous  emanation  from  radium.  The  con- 
clusion therefore  followed  that  in  all  probability  these  bodies  are 
gases  of  the  argon  group,  the  atomic  weight  of  which,  and  con.se- 
quently  the  density,  is  verj'  high.  Indeed,  several  observers,  by  means 
of  experiments  on  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  gas  from  radium,  believe 
it  to  have  a  density  of  approximately  100,  referred  to  the  hydrogen 
standard.  This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  mapping  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  radium  emanation,  which  is  similar  in  general  char- 
acter to  the  spectra  of  the  inactive  gases,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
well-defined,  clearly  cut  brilliant  lines,  standing  out  from  a  black 
background.  The  volume  of  the  gas  produced  spontaneously  from  a 
given  weight  of  radium  bromide  in  a  given  time  has  been  measured: 
and  it  was  incidentally  shown  that  this  gas  obeys  Boyle's  law  of  pres- 
sures. The  amount  of  gas  thus  collected  and  measured,  however,  was 
very  minute;  the  total  quantity  was  about  the  forty -thousandth  of  a 
cubic  centimeter. 

Having  noticed  that  those  minerals  which  consist  of  compounds 
of  uranium  and  thorium  contain  helium,  Rutherford  and  Soddy  made 
the  suggestion  that  it  might  not  be  impossible  that  helium  is  the 
product  of  the  spontaneous  change  of  the  emanation ;  and  Soddy  and 
I  were  able  to  show  that  this  is  actually  the  case.  For,  first,  when  a 
quantity  of  a  radium  salt  which  has  l>een  prepared  for  some  time  is 
dis.solvcd  in  water  the  occluded  helium  is  expelled  and  cau  be  recog- 
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niz4Hl  by  means  of  its  speotnini;  further,  the  fresli  emanation  shows 
DO  helium  s|M^clnu)i.  but  after  a  fe^v  days  the  si>ei-triini  of  iieliuni 
begins  to  appear,  |>roving  tliat  a  spontaneous  diange  is  in  progress; 
uic)  last,  as  the  emanation  disapjiears  its  volume  deci-eases  to  zero: 
Knd  on  heating  the  capillary  glass  tulie  which  contained  it.  helium 
IS  driven  out  from  the  glass  walls,  into  which  its  molecules  had  been 
eanbetJded  in  volume  equal  to  three  and  a  half  times  that  <if  the  emana- 
tion. The  a-r&ys,  as  foreshadowed  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy,  con- 
sist of  helium  particles. 

All  these  facts  sul>stantiate  the  theory,  devised  by  Rutherford  and 
Soddy,  that  the  radium  atom  is  capable  uf  disintegration,  one  of  the 
products  being  a  gas,  which  itself  undergoes  further  disintegration, 
forming  helium  as  one  of  its  products.  Up  till  now  the  sheet  anchor 
of  the  chemists  has  been  the  atom.  But  the  atom  itself  appears  to 
be  complex,  and  to  be  capable  of  decomposition.  It  is  true  that  only 
in  the  case  of  a  very  few  elements,  and  these  of  high  atomic  weight, 
has  this  been  proved.  But  even  radium,  the  element  which  has  by 
far  the  most  rapid  rate  of  disintegration,  has  a  comparatively  long 
life;  the  period  of  half-change  of  any  given  mass  of  radium  is  ap- 
proximately eleven  hundred  years.  The  rate  of  change  of  the  other 
elements  is  incomparably  slower.  This  change,  too,  at  least  in  the 
esse  of  mdium,  and  its  emanation,  and  presumably  also  in  the  case 
of  other  elements,  is  attended  with  an  enormous  loss  of  energy.  It 
is  easn'  to  calculate  from  heat  measurements  (and  independent  and 
concordant  measurements  ha%-e  been  made)  that  1  pound  of  eniana- 
titMi  i^  capable  of  parting  with  as  much  energj'  as  several  hundred 
tons  of  nitr<^lycerine.  The  order  of  the  quantity  of  energ)-  evolved 
during  the  disintegration  of  the  atom  is  as  astonishing  as  the  nature 
of  the  change.  But  the  nature  of  the  change  is  parallel  to  wliat 
would  take  place  if  an  extremely  complicated  hydrocarlion  were  to 
disintegrate;  its  disruptioti  into  simpler  paraffins  and  otefines  would 
also  be  attended  with  loss  of  energy.  We  may  therefore  take  it.  T 
think,  that  the  disintegration  hypothesis  of  Rutherford  and  So<ldy 
is  the  only  one  which  will  meet  the  case, 

If  radium  is  continually  disappearing,  and  would  totally  disap- 
pear in  a  verj-  few  thousand  years,  it  follows  that  it  must  tw  n'j)n>- 
duce^l  from  other  substances,  at  an  equal  rate.  The  most  evident 
conjecture,  that  it  is  formed  from  uranium,  has  n()t  l>een  sul)stan- 
tiated.  Soddy  has  shown  that  saltK  of  uranium,  freetl  from  radium, 
and  left  for  a  year,  do  not  contain  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  the 
rvdiitm  that  one  would  expect  to  be  formed  in  the  time.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  radium  must, owe  its  existence  to  the  presence  of 
some  other  substances,  but  what  they  are  is  still  unascertained. 

During  the  investigation  of  Rutherford  and  Soddy  of  the  thorium 
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emanation,  a  most  interesting  fact  was  ol)8erved,  namely,  that  pre- 
cipitation of  the  thorium  as  hydroxide  by  ammonia  left  imprecipi- 
tated  a  substance,  which  they  termed  '•  thoriiim-X,"  and  which  was 
itself  highly  radio-active.  Its  radio-active  life,  however,  was  a  short 
one ;  and  as  it  decayed,  it  was  reproduced  from  its  parent  thorium  at 
an  equal  rate.  Here  is  a  case  analogous  to  what  was  sought  for  with 
radium  and  uranium;  but  evidently  uranium  is  not  the  only  parent 
of  radium;  the  operation  is  not  one  of  parthenogenesis.  Similar 
facts  have  been  elicited  for  uranium  l»y  Crookes. 

Thea'-rays,  cansfd  by  the  disintegration  of  radium  and  of  its  em- 
anation, are  accompanied  by  rays  of  quite  a  diffeivnt  character; 
they  are  the  /S-rays,  identical  with  electrons,  the  mass  of  which  has 
been  measured  by  J.  J.  Thomson  and  others.  These  particles  are 
projected  with  enormous  velocity,  and  ai-e  capable  of  penetrating 
plass  and  metal  screens.  The  power  of  penetration  api>ears  to  be 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  screen,  estimated  by  its 
density.  These  electrons  are  not  matter;  but,  as  I  shall  relate,  they 
are  capable  of  causing  profound  changes  in  matter. 

For  the  past  year  a  solution  of  radium  bromide  has  been  kept  in 
three  glass  bulbs,  each  connected  to  a  Topler  pump  by  means  of  capil- 
lary tubing.  To  insui-e  the,se  bulbs  against  accident  each  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  beaker;  it  happened  that  one  of  these  beakers 
consisted  mainly  of  jHrtash  glass;  the  other  two  were  of  soda  glas.s. 
The  potash-glass  beaker  became  brown,  while  the  two  soda-glass 
beakers  became  purple.  I  think  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
colors  are  due  to  liberation  of  the  metals  potassiium  and  so<lium  in 
the  glass.  They  are  contained  in  that  very  viscous  liquid,  glass,  in 
the  colorless  ionic  state;  but  these  ions  are  discharged  by  the  fi-rays 
or  negative  electi-ons,  and  each  metal  impai-ts  its  own  jwculiar  color 
to  the  glass,  as  has  been  shown  by  Maxwell  Gamett.  This  phe- 
nomenon, however  interesting,  is  not  the  one  to  which  I  desire  to 
draw  special  attention.  It  must  be.  remembered  that  the  beakers 
hax-e  been  exposed  only  to  /3-rays;  or-rays  have  never  been  in  contact 
with  them;  they  have  never  Ix^n  bombarded  by  what  is  usually 
called  matter,  except  by  the  molecules  of  the  suri-ounding  air.  Now, 
these  colored  l)eakers  are  radio-active,  and  the  radio-active  film  dis- 
solves in  water.  After  careful  washing,  the  glass  was  no  longer 
radio-active.  The  solution  contains  an  emanation,  for  on  bubbling 
air  through  it,  and  cooling  the  is.suing  air  with  liquid  air,  part  of  the 
radio-active  matter  was  retained  in  the  cooled  tulw.  This  substance 
can  be  carried  into  an  electroscoi>e  by  a  current  of  air,  after  the  liqiii<l 
air  has  been  withdrawn,  and  as  long  as  the  air  current  pa.sses,  the 
electi-osi-ope  is  discharged:  the  period  of  decay  of  this  emanation, 
however,  is  vei^y  rapid,  and  on  ceasing  the  current  of  air,  the  leaves  of 
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the  electroscope  cease  to  be  discharged.  In  having  such  a  short  period 
of  existence,  this  emanation  resembles  the  one  from  actiniimi. 

Owing  to  the  recess,  only  a  commencement  has  been  made  with  the 
investi^tion  of  the  residue  left  on  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion. On  evaporation,  the  residue  is  strongly  active.  Some  mercu- 
rou.s  nitrate  was  then  added  to  the  dissolved  residue,  and  it  was  treateil 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  to  precipitate  mercurous  chloride. 
The  greater  part  of  the  active  matter  was  thrown  down  with  the  mer- 
eurous  chloride,  hence  it  appears  to  form  an  insoluble  chloride.  The 
mercurous  chloride  retained  its  activity  unchanged  in  amount  for 
ten  days.  The  filtrate  from  the  mercurou.s  chloride,  on  evaporation, 
turned  out  to  be  active:  and  on  precipitating  mercuric  sulphide  in  it, 
the  sulphide  precipitate  wa-f  also  artive;  but  its  activity  decayed  in 
one  day.  The  Hltrate  from  the  mercuric  sulphide  gave  inactive  pre- 
cipitates with  ferric  salts  and  ammonia,  with  zinc  sall.s  and  am- 
monium sulphide,  with  calcium  salts  and  ammonium  carbonate:  and 
on  final  evaporation  the  residue  was  not  radio-active,  IIen<»  the 
active  matter  forms  an  insoluble  chloride  and  sulphide.  The  pre- 
cipitated mercurous  chloride  and  mercuric  sulphide  were  dissolved 
m  aqua  regia,  and  the  solution  was  evaporated.  The  residue  was 
dissolved  in  water,  and  left  the  dish  inactive.  But  the  solution  gave 
an  insoluble  sulphate,  when  barium  chloride  and  sulphuric  n<-id  were 
added  to  it,  hence  the  radio-active  element  fonns  an  insoluble  sul- 
phate, as  well  as  an  insoluble  chloride  and  stdphide. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  experiments  which  have  lieeii  made.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  above  results  were  obtained  from  a  mixture 
of  the  potash  and  soda  glass;  somewhat  different  ri-sults  were  ob- 
tained from  the  potash  glass  alone.  The*ie  changes  appear  to  l>e  due 
to  the  conversion  of  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of  the  glass  into 
other  bodies.  Needless  to  say,  neither  of  the  samples  of  glass  con- 
tained lead. 

I  have  mentioned  these  experiments  in  detail,  because  I  think  thev 
suggest  wholly  new  lines  of  investigation.  It  would  appear  tliat  if 
energy'  can  be  poured  into  a  definite  chemical  matter,  such  as  glass, 
it  undergoes  some  change,  and  gives  rise  to  l>odies  capable  of  being 
tested,  for  I  imagine  that  radio-active  forms  of  matter  are  produced, 
either  identical  with  or  allied  to  those  at  present  known.  And  just 
as  radium  and  other  radio-active  elements  suffer  degradation  sponta- 
neously, evolving  energy,  so  I  venture  to  think  that  if  energj'  be  con- 
centrated in  the  molecules  of  ordinary  forms  of  matter,  a  sort  of  poly- 
merization is  the  result,  aiid  radio-active  elements,  probably  elements 
with  high  atomic  weight,  and  themselves  unstable,  are  formed.  Of 
course  further  research  may  greatly  modify  these  views;  but  some 
guide  is  necessary,  and  Mr.  Ternent  Cook,  who  has  helped  me  in  these 
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experiments,  and  I  suggest  this  hypothesis  {in  the  wonls  of  Dr.  John- 
stone Stoney,  a  hyjKJtlicsis  is  "a  siij)posili(m  wliieli  «<■  \ut\n'  luay  Ix- 
useful  ")  to  serw  as  a  jriiide  foi-  future  cnch-avoi-. 

In  the  liglit  of  such  faets,  speculation  on  the  i>erio<lif  iirrangement 
of  the  elements  is  suivly  premature.  It  is  oi>en  to  anyone  to  make 
suggestions;  they  are  self-evident.  Most  of  you  wiil  agre4'  with  th>' 
saying,  "  It  is  easy  to  prophesy  after  the  event."  I  prefer  to  wait 
until  prophet-y  beeouies  easy. 

I  must  ask  yonr  indulgence  for  having  merely  selected  a  few  out  of 
the  man)'  jKtssihle  views  ns  regards  the  prohlems  of  inorganii-  chein 
istry.  I  can  only  plead  in  excust'  that  my  task  is  not  an  easy  one: 
and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  some  light  has  heen  thrown  on 
the  shady  paths  which  penetrate  that  dark  regitJii  which  we  term  the 
future. 
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By  f^iMON  NrwcoMB. 


As  we  look  at  the  asseinbtajfo  guthcred  in  this  hall,  compriainir  so 
many  iiaiiies  of  widest  renown  in  every  bninch  of  learning — we  might 
almost  siiy  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor^tho  first  inquiry  sug- 
giMoil  lnn^t  l>e  after  the  object  of  our  meeting.  Tlic  answer  is  that 
our  i>nrpnse  corres[Km(ls  to  the  eminence  of  the  asseniblage.  We  aim 
at  nothing  less  thim  a  survey  of  the  realm  of  knowledge,  as  compre- 
hensive as  is  i>erniitted  by  the  limitations  of  lime  and  space.  Tim 
<>rgaiiizei"s  of  our  congress  liave  honored  me  with  the  crhurge  of  pre- 
renting  sueh  pn^'liminary  view  of  its  field  as  may  make  clear  the 
sj)irit  of  our  nndertaking. 

Certain  tendencies  characteristic  of  the  science  of  our  day  dearly 
pngffe^t  the  direction  of  our  thoughts  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Among  tlie  strongi-st  uf  these  is  one  toward  laving  greater  stress  on 
qnestions  of  the  i)egimiing  of  things,  and  regarding  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  development  of  any  object  of  study  as  necessary  to  the 
nnderstsndiug  of  its  present  form.  It  may  \w  conceded  that  the 
principle  here  involved  is  as  applicable  in  the  broad  field  bi-foro  us  as 
in  a  special  research  into  the  propeitics  of  the  minutest  organism. 
It  therefore  seems  meet  that  we  should  begin  by  inquiring  what 
agencj'  has  brought  al>out  the  remarkable  development  of  science  to 
which  the  world  of  to-day  l)eiirs  witness.  This  view  is  recognized  in 
the  plan  of  our  imK-eediiigs  by  providing  for  each  great  department 
of  knowledge  a  review  of  its  progress  during  the  century  that  has 
clapHcd  sim*  the  great  event  i-nnunemorated  by  the  scenes  outside  this 
hall.  But  sucli  reviews  do  not  make  up  that  gi'neral  survey  of  science 
at  large  which  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  our  theme,  and 
which  nnist  include  the  action  of  causes  that  had  their  origin  long 
Iiefore  our  time.  The  movement  which  culminated  in  making  the 
riint'teenth  a'ntury  ever  memorable  in  history  is  the  outcome  of  a 
long  s<'ries  of  canses,  acting  through  many  centuries,  which  are  worthy 
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of  especial  attention  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  In  setting  them 
forth  we  should  avoid  laying  stress  on  those  viwible  manifestations 
which,  striking  the  fve  of  e\Try  beholder,  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
overlooked,  and  search  rather  for  those  agencies  whose  activities 
nnderlie  the  whole  visible  scene,  but  which  are  liable  to  be  blotted 
oTit  of  sight  by  the  very  brilliancy  of  the  results  to  which  they  have 
given  rise.  It  is  easy  to  draw  attention  to  the  wonderful  qualities 
of  the  oak ;  but,  from  that  very  fact,  it  may  be  needful  to  point  out 
that  the  real  wonder  lies  concealed  in  the  acorn  from  which  it  grew. 

Our  inquiry  into  the  logical  order  of  the  causes  which  have  made 
our  civilization  what  it  is  to-day  will  l>e  facilitated  by  bringing  to 
mind  certain  elementary  considerations — ideas  so  familiar  that  setting 
them  forth  may  seem  like  citing  a  body  of  truisms— and  yet  so  fre- 
quently overlooked,  not  only  individually,  but  in  tlieir  relation  to 
ench  other,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead  may  be  lost  to 
sight.  One  of  these  propositions  is  that  psychical  rather  than  mate- 
rial causes  are  those  which  we  sliould  regard  as  fundamental  in  direct- 
ing the  development  of  the  social  organism.  The  human  intellect  is 
the  really  active  agent  in  every  branch  of  endeavor — the  primum 
mobile  of  civilization — and  all  those  material  manifestations  to  which 
onr  attention  is  so  often  directed  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  to 
this  first  agency.  If  it  be  true  that  "  in  the  world  is  nothing  great 
but  man;  in  man  is  nothing  great  but  mind,"  then  should  the  key- 
note of  our  discourse  lie  the  recognition  of  this  first  and  greatest  of 
powers. 

Another  well-known  fact  is  that  those  applications  of  the  forces 
of  nature  to  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  which  have  made  our 
age  what  it  is  are  of  such  comparatively  recent  origin  that  we  need 
go  back  only  a  single  century  to  antedate  their  most  important  fea- 
tures, and  scarcely  more  than  four  centuries  to  find  their  beginnig. 
It  follows  that  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  should  be  the  commence- 
ment, not  many  centuries  ago,  of  a  certain  new  form  of  intellectual 
activity. 

Having  gained  this  point  of  view,  our  next  Inquiry  will  be  into  the 
nature  of  that  activity  and  its  relation  to  the  stages  of  progress  which 
preceded  and  followed  its  beginning.  The  superficial  observer,  who 
sees  the  oak  hut  forgets  the  acorn,  might  tell  us  that  the  special 
qualities  which  have  brought  out  such  great  results  are  expert  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  rare  ingenuity,  directed  to  the  application  of 
the  powers  of  steam  and  electricity.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
great  inventors  and  the  great  captains  of  industry  were  the  first 
agents  in  bringing  about  the  modern  era.  But  the  more  careful 
inquirer  will  see  that  the  work  of  these  men  was  possible  only  throng^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  had  been  gained  by  men 
whose  work  took  precedence  of  theii-si  in  logical  order,  and  that 
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-nrc^ssin  invention  has  l>een  measured  by  completeness  in  such  knowl- 
edge. While  giving  all  due  honor  Ui  the  great  inventors,  let  us 
mnember  that  the  first  place  is  that  of  the  great  investigators,  whose 
forceful  intellects  opened  the  way  to  secrets  previously  hidden  from 
men.  Let  it  be  an  honor  and  not  a  reproach  to  these  men  that  they 
were  not  actuated  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  did  not  keep  utilitarian 
piids  in  view  in  the  pursuit  of  their  researches.  If  it  seems  that  in 
Delecting  such  ends  they  were  leaving  undone  the  most  important 
ptrt  of  their  work,  let  us  remember  that  nature  turns  a  forbidding 
fice  to  those  who  pay  her  court  with  the  hope  of  gain,  and  is  respon- 
sive only  to  those  suitors  whose  love  for  her  is  pure  and  undefiled. 
Sot  only  is  the  special  genius  required  in  the  investigator  not  that 
generally  best  adaptui  to  applying  the  discoveries  which  he  makes, 
but  the  result  of  his  having  sordi<l  ends  in  view  would  be  to  narrow 
the  field  of  his  efforts  and  exercise  a  depressing  effect  upon  his  activi- 
li*s.  The  true  man  of  science  has  no  such  expression  in  his  v(M:abu- 
lirr  as  "  useful  knowledge."  His  domain  is  as  wide  as  nature  itself. 
»nd  he  best  fulfills  his  mission  when  he  leaves  to  others  the  task  of 
applying  the  knowledge  he  gives  to  the  world. 

We  have  here  the  explanation  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
functitms  of  the  investigator  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the 
inventor  who  applies  these  laws  to  utilitarian  purjioses  ai-e  rarely 
united  in  the  same  person.  If  the  one  conspicuous  exception  which 
tbe  past  century  presents  to  this  rule  is  not  unique,  we  should  prob- 
ably have  to  go  back  to  Watt  to  find  another. 

From  this  viewpoint  it  is  clear  that  the  primary  agent  in  the  move- 
ment which  has  elevated  man  to  the  masterful  position  he  now  occu- 
pies 'is  the  scientific  investigator.  He  it  is  whose  work  has  deprived 
plague  and  pestilence  of  their  terrors,  alleviated  human  suffering, 
girdled  the  earth  with  the  electric  wire,  bound  the  continent  with  the 
iron  way,  and  made  neighbors  of  the  most  distant  nations.  As  the  first 
agent  which  has  made  possible  this  meeting  of  his  representatives. 
let  his  evolution  be  thi-i  day  our  worthy  theme.  As  we  follow  the 
evolution  of  an  organism  by  studying  the  stages  of  its  growth,  so  we 
bsve  t<>  show  how  the  work  of  the  scientific  investigator  is  related  to 
the  ineffectual  efforts  of  his  predecessors. 

In  our  time  we  think  «>f  the  process  of  development  in  nature  as  one 
(Toing  continuously  forward  through  the  combination  of  the  opposite 
processes  of  evolution  and  dissolution.  The  tendency  of  our  thought 
h»s  been  in  the  direction  of  banishing  cataclysms  to  the  theological 
limbo  and  viewing  nature  as  a  sleepless  plodder,  endowed  with  in- 
finite patience,  waiting  through  long  ages  for  results.  I  do  not  con- 
test the  truth  of  the  principle  of  continuity  on  which  this  view  is 
baaed.  But  it  fails  to  make  known  to  us"  the  whole  truth.  The 
building  of  a  ship  from  the  time  that  her  keel  is  laid  until  she  is  making*- 
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her  way  acrons  the  ocean  is  a  slow  and  gradual  process;  yet  fhero  is  n 
cataclysmic  epoch  o|ieiiiiig  up  a  new  era  in  her  history.  It  is  the  mo- 
ment when,  after  lying  tor  months  or  years  a  dead,  inert,  iiiimovablp 
ma&s,  she  is  r^uddenly  er-dowed  with  the  power  of  motion,  and,  as  if 
imbiie<l  with  life,  glides  into  the  stream,  eager  to  begin  the  career  for 
which  she  was  designed. 

I  think  it  is  thus  in  the  development  of  humanity.  I^ung  ages  may 
pass  during  which  a  rai^e,  to  all  external  observation,  appears  to  bt? 
making  no  real  progres.s.  Additions  may  be  made  to  learning  and  the 
records  of  history  mav  constantly  grow,  hut  there  is  nothing  in  its 
sphere  of  thought  or  in  the  features  of  its  life  that  can  be  called 
essentially  new.  Yet  nature  may  have  been  all  along  slowly  working 
in  a  way  which  evades  onr  scrutiny  until  the  result  of  her  operations 
suddenly  appears  in  a  now  and  revolutionary  movement,  carrying  the 
race  to  a  higher  plane  of  cii'ilization. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  such  epochs  in  human  progress.  The 
greatest  of  all,  because  it  was  the  first,  is  one  of  which  we  find  no  rec- 
ord either  in  written  or  geological  history.  It  was  the  epoch  when 
our  i)rogenitors  first  took  conscious  thought  of  the  morrow,  first  used 
Ihe  crude  weapons  which  nature  had  placed  within  their  reach  to  kill 
Iheir  prey,  first  built  a  fire  to  warm  their  bodies  and  cook  their  food. 
I  love  to  fancy  that  there  was  some  one  first  man,  the  Adam  of  evolu- 
tion, who  did  all  this,  and  who  used  the  power  thus  acquired  to  show 
his  fellows  how  they  might  profit  by  his  example.  \\Tien  the  members 
of  the  trilx'  or  community  which  he  gathered  around  him  began  to 
(ronceive  of  life  as  a  whole — to  include  yesterday,  to-day.  and  to- 
morrow in  the  same  mental  grasp — to  think  how  they  might  apply 
the  gifts  of  nature  to  their  own  uses,  a  movement  was  begun  which 
should  ultimately  lead  ro  civilization. 

Ijong  indeed  must  haie  been  the  ages  required  for  the  development 
of  this  rudest  primitive  community  into  the  civilization  reveale<l 
to  us  by  the  most  ancient  tablets  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  After 
spoken  language  was  develojwd,  and  after  the  rude  representation 
of  ideas  by  visible  marks  drawn  to  resemble  them  had  long  been 
practiced,  some  Cadmus  must  have  invented  an  alphabet.  Wipm 
the  use  of  written  language  was  thus  intro<lHced,  the  word  of  com- 
mand ceased  to  be  confined  to  the  range  of  the  human  voice,  and  il 
l>ecame  possible  for  master  minds  to  extend  their  influence  as  far 
as  a  written  message  could  be  carried.  Then  were  communities 
gatheretl  into  provinces,  provinces  into  kingdoms,  kingdoms  into 
the  great  empires  of  antiquity.  Then  arose  a  stage  of  civilization 
which  we  find  pictured  in  the  most  ancient  records — a  stage  in 
which  men  were  governed  by  laws  that  were  perhaps  as  wisely 
adapted  to  their  conditions  as  our  laws  are  to  oi^s — in  which  the 
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phenoQifiia  of  nature  were  rudely  observed,  and  striking  occurrences 
in  the  earth  or  in  the  heavenw  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  nation. 

Vajit  was  the  progrejis  of  knowledge  during  the  interval  between 
ihese  enijtireTi  and  the  century  in  which  mo<lern  science  tiegan.  Yet, 
if  I  am  right  in  making  a  distinction  l>etween  the  slow  and  regular 
^teps  of  pn>givss,  each  growing  naturally  out  of  that  which  pre- 
oeded  it,  and  the  entrance  of  the  mind  at  some  fairly  definite  epoch 
into  an  entirely  new  sphere  of  activity,  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  only  one  such  epoch  during  the  entire  interval.  This  was  when 
abstract  geometrical  reasoning  commenced,  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions aiming  at  precision  were  recorded,  compared,  and  discussed. 
Hoscly  a.sw>ciated  with  it  must  have  l)een  the  construction  of  the 
forms  of  logic.  Tlie  radical  difference  between  the  demonstration 
ut  a  theorem  of  geometry  and  the  reasoning  of  everyday  life  which 
the  masses  of  men  must  have  practiced  from  the  beginning,  and 
which  few  even  to-day  ever  get  beyond,  is  so  evident  at  a  glance 
ihat  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  The  principal  feature  of  this  ad- 
vsnce  is  that,  by  one  of  those  antinomies  of  the  human  intellect  of 
which  examples  are  not  wanting  even  in  our  time,  the  develop- 
ment of  al)stract  ideas  pretreded  the  concrete  knowledge  of 
natural  phenomena.  When  we  reflect  that  in  the  geometry  of 
Euclid  tht^  si'iencc  of  space  was  hn>tight  to  such  logical  perfec'tion 
ihil  even  to-day  its  teachers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  practicability 
"f  »ny  great  improvement  upon  it,  we  can  not  avoid  the  feeling  that 
>  vm  slight  change  in  the  direction  of  the  intelletrttial  activity  of 
iliettreeks  would  have  led  to  the  Iwginning  of  natural  science.  But 
n  would  seem  that  the  very  purity  and  perfwrtion  which  was  aimed 
>l  in  their  system  of  gc«)UM'try  stood  in  the  way  of  any  extension  or 
'pplication  of  its  motho<ls  and  spirit  to  the  field  of  nature.  One 
•■umple  of  this  is  worthy  of  attention.  In  modern  teaching  the 
ulei  of  magnitude  as  generated  by  motion  is  freely  introduced.  A 
lir*  is  descrilied  by  a  moving  point;  a  plane  by  a  moving  line:  a 
*!iil  hy  a  moving  plane.     It  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  singular  that 

iihis  conception  finds  no  place  in  the  Euclidian  system.  But  we  may 
i^Wrd  the  omission  as  a  mark  of  logical  purity  and  rigor.  Had  the 
Ml  or  supposed  advantages  of  introducing  motion  into  geometrical 
wti'^ptious  l>een  suggested  to  Eucli<l,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
ft-plipd  that  the  theorems  of  space  are  independent  of  time;  that  the 
'W  of  motion  necessarily  implies  time,  and  that,  in  consequence,  to 
|f»il  ourselves  of  it  would  be  to  introduce  an  extraneous  element  into 
BoiMtry. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  contempt  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
If  the  practical  application  of  their  science,  which  has  continued 
» i*Mne  form  to  our  own  time,  and  which  is  not  altogether  unwhole- 
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tome,  was  a  powerful  factor  in  the  same  direction.  The  result  was 
that,  in  keeping  geometry  pure  from  ideas  which  did  not  belong  to 
it,  it  failed  to  form  what  might  otherwise  have  been  the  basis  of 
physical  science.  Its  founders  missed  the  discovery  that  methods 
Kimilar  to  those  of  geometric  demonstration  could  Iw  extended  into 
other  and  wider  fields  than  that  of  space.  Thus,  not  only  the  devel- 
opment of  applied  geometry,  but  the  reduction  of  other  conceptions 
to  a  rigorous  matheniaticnl  form  wa^s  indefinitely  postponed. 

Astronomy  is  necessarily  a  sciem*  of  observation  pure  and  simple, 
in  which  experiment  can  have  no  place  except  as  an  auxiliary.  The 
vague  accounts  of  striking  celestial  phenomena  handed  down  by  the 
priests  and  astrologers  of  antiquity  were  followed  in  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  by  observations  having,  in  form  at  least,  a  rude  approach  to 
pre<'ision,  though  nothing  like  the  degree  of  precision  that  the  as- 
tronomer of  to-day  would  reacli  with  the  naked  eye,  aide<l  by  such 
instruments  as  he  could  fashion  from  the  tools  at  the  connnand  of  tlie, 
ancients. 

The  rude  observations  commenced  by  the  Babylonians  were  coo- 
tinned  with  gradually  improving  instruments — first  by  the  Oreeks 
and  afterwards  by  the  Arab.s — but  the  results  failed  to  afford  any 
insight  into  tiie  true  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  heavens.  \\Tiat 
was  most  remarkable  in  this  failure  is  that,  to  take  a  first  step  for- 
ward which  would  have  led  on  to  success,  no  moiv  was  necessary 
than  a  <»urse  of  abstract  thinking  vastly  easier  than  that  requireil 
for  working  out  the  problems  of  geometry.  That  space  is  infinite  im 
an  unexpressed  axiom,  tacitly  assumed  by  Kuclid  and  his  successors, 
CV)mliining  this  with  the  most  elementary  consideration  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  triangle,  it  would  Ix*  stHjn  that  a  IhkIv  of  any  given  size 
cfmld  lie  placed  at  such  a  distance  in  space  as  to  appear  to  us  like  :t 
point.  Hence,  a  body  as  large  as  our  wirth,  which  was  known  to  Ik- 
a  glolx'  from  the  time  that  the  ancient  Phoenicians  navigated  the 
Mediterranean,  if  placed  in  the  heavens  at  a  sufficient  distaiuv. 
would  look  like  a  star.  The  obvious  ctmclusion  that  the  stars  might 
I)e  bodies  like  our  globe,  shining  either  by  their  own  light  or  by  that 
of  the  sun,  would  have  been  a  first  ste]>  to  the  umlerstanding  of  the 
true  system  of  the  world. 

There  is  historic  evidence  that  this  deduction  did  not  wholly  es- 
cai>e  the  (Jreek  tiiinkers.  It  is  true  that  the  critical  student  will 
assign  little  weight  to  the  curnmt  belief  that  tho  vague  theory  ot 
Pythagoras — that  fire  was  at  the  center  of  all  things — implies  a  con- 
ception of  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  solar  system.  But  the  testi- 
mony of  Archimedes,  confused  though  it  is  in  form,  leaves  no  serious 
doubt  that  Aristarchus  of  Samos  not  only  |)ropounded  the  view  that 
the  earth  revolves  both  on  itw  own  axis  anil  around  the  sun.  but  thai 
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thw)ry  l>y  ad<ling  that  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  was  iiiBnittOy 
preatpr  tliiiii  the  dimensions  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Even  the  world  of 
philoeophv  was  not  yet  ready  for  this  conception,  and,  so  far  from 
seeing  the  reasonableness  of  the  explanation,  we  find  Ptolemy  argu- 
ing  against  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  grounds  which  carefnl  ob- 
•^rvntions  of  the  phenomena  around  him  would  have  shown  to  be  ill- 
found  iil. 

Physical  science,  if  we  can  apply  that  term  to  an  unco-ordinated 
body  of  facts,  was  successfidly  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times. 
Something  must  have  been  known  of  the  properties  uf  metals,  and 
the  art  of  extracting  them  from  their  ores  must  have  l)een  practiced 
from  the  time  that  coins  and  medals  were  first  stamped.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  most  common  compoiDids  were  discovered  by  alchemists 
in  their  vain  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  but  no  actual  progress 
worthy  of  the  name  rewarded  the  practitioners  of  the  black  art. 

Perhaps  the  first  approach  to  a  corn-ct  methml  was  that  of  Archi- 
medes, who  by  much  Ihinkiug  worked  out  the  law  of  the  lever, 
reached  the  conwption  of  the  winter  of  gravity,  and  demonstrated 
the  first  principles  of  hydrostatics.  It  is  n>markable  that  he  did  not 
extend  his  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  motion,  whether  sponta- 
neous or  produced  by  force.  The  stationary  condition  of  the  human 
intellect  is  most  strikingly -illustrated  by  the  fact  that  not  until  the 
time  of  Leonardo  was  any  substantial  advance  made  on  his  <liscovery. 
To  Slim  up  in  one  sentence  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  science,  we  see  a  notable  amtrast  l)etween  the  pre<'ision 
of  thought  implied  in  the  construction  and  demonstration  of  geomet- 
rical theorems  and  the  vagiie  indefinite  character  of  tjie  idoas  of 
natural  phenomena  generally,  a  contrast  which  did  not  disapjx'ar 
until  the  foundations  of  modem  science  began  to  be.  laid. 

We  should  miss  the  most  essential  point  of  the  difference  l)etwecn 
uie<lia>val  and  modem  learning  if  we  looked  upon  it  as  mainly  a  dif- 
fereiKV  either  in  (he  precision  or  the  amount  of  knowledge.  The 
development  of  both  of  these  qualities  would,  under  any  ciiiiun- 
staiitvs.  have  been  slow  and  gradual,  but  sure.  We  can  hardly  su|)- 
|K»se  that  any  one  genenition,  or  even  any  one  century,  would  have 
sw?n  the  complete  substitution  of  exact  for  inexact  ideas.  Slowness 
of  growth  is  as  inevitable  in  the  case  of  knowledge  as  in  that  of  a 
gTfjwing  organism.  The  most  es.sential  point  of  difference  is  one  of 
those  seemingly  slight  ones,  the  importance  of  which  we  are  too  apt 
to  overlook.  It  was  like  the  drop  of  blood  in  the  wrong  place,  which 
some  one  has  toid  us  makes  all  the  ditfei-ence  lietween  a  philosopher 
and  a  maniac.  It  was  all  the  difference  between  a  living  ti-ee  and  a 
dead  one.  between  an  inert  ma.ss  and  a  growing  organism.  The  tran 
^jtion  of  knowledge  from  the  dead  to  the  living  form  must,  in  any 
complete  review  of  the  subject,  be  looked  upon  as  the  really  gi-eat 
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«veiit(jf  modern  tinms.  Hefore  this  event  the  intellect  was  lioinid  down 
hy  a  seholastieism  which  regarded  knowledge  us  a  ronnded'  whole, 
the  parts  of  which  were  written  in  Ijooks  and  carried  in  the  minds  of 
learned  men.  The  student  was  tanght  from  the  beginning  of  his 
work  to  look  iiiwn  authority  as  the  foundation  of  his  Iwliefs.  The 
older  the  authority  the  greater  the  weight  it  carried.  So  effective 
was  this  teaching  that  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  individual 
men  that  they  had  aH  the  opportunities  ever  enjoyed  by  Aristotle  of 
discovering  trutli,  with  the  added  advantage  of  all  his  knowledge  to 
l)egin  with.  Advanced  as  was  the  development  of  formal  logic,  that 
practical  logic  wa.s  wanting  which  could  see  that  the  last  of  a  series 
of  authorities,  every  one  of  which  rested  on  those  whicli  preceded  it. 
could  never  form  a  surer  foundation  for  any  doctrine  than  that  sup- 
plied by  its  original  propounder. 

The  result  of  this  view  of  knowledge  was,  that  although  during 
(he  fifteen  renturies  following  the  death  of  the  geometer  of  Syracuse 
gi-eat  universities  were  founded  at  which  generations  of  professors 
esiKiunded  all  the  learning  of  their  time,  neither  professor  nor  student 
ever  Kus]»ected  what  latent  possibilities  of  good  were  concealed  in  the 
most  familiar  o|)erations  of  natnn^  Everyone  felt  the  wind  blow, 
saw  water  ImhI,  and  heard  the  thunder  crash,  but  never  thought  of 
investigating  the  forces  here  at  play.  .Up  to  the  nii<ldle  €>f  the 
fifteenth  rentury  the  most  acute  observer  could  scai-cely  have  seen 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  in  evolutionary  history  that  four  or  five  men. 
whose  mental  con.stitntion  was  either  typical  of  the  new  order  of 
things  or  who  were  powerful  agents  in  bringing  it  ^Ixmt,  were  all 
lx>rn  during  the  fifteenth  century,  four  of  them  at  least  at  so  nearly 
the  same  time  as  to  l»e  contemporaries. 

Ijeonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  artistic  genius  has  charmed  succeeding 
generations,  was  also  the  first  practical  engin(>er  of  his  time,  and  the 
first  man  after  Archimedes  to  make  a  substantial  advance  in  develop- 
ing the  laws  of  motion.  That  the  world  was  not  prepared  to  make 
use  of  his  scientific  dis<'overics  d<»es  not  detract  from  the  sigiiificaiuv 
which  must  attach  to  the  [xriod  of  his  birth. 

Shortly  after  him  was  born  the  great  navigator  whose  Indd  spirit 
was  to  make  known  a  new  world,  thus  giving  to  conunercial  enter- 
prise that  impetus  which  was  so  powerful  an  agent  in  bringing  about 
a  revolution  in  the  thought.s  of  men. 

The  birth  of  Columbus  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Copernicus, 
the  first  after  Aristarchus  to  demonstrate  the  true  system  of  the 
world.  In  him  nmre  than  in  any  of  his  contemporaries  do  we  see  the 
struggle  between  the  old  forms  of  thought  and  the  new.  It  seems 
almost  pathetic,  and  is  certainly  most  suggestive  of  the  general  view 
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of  knowledge  taken  at  that  time,  that  instead  of  claiming  crwHt  for 
brining  to  light  great  truths  before  unknown  he  made  a  labored 
attempt  to  show  that  after  all  there  was  nothing  really  new  in  his 
»7stein,  which  he  claimed  to  date  from  Pythagoras  and  Philolans. 
In  this  connection  it  is  curious  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  Aris- 
tarchus.  who,  I  think,  will  be  regarded  by  conservative  historians 
as  his  only  demonstrated  predecessor.  To  the  hold  of  the  older  ideas 
upoD  bi»  mind  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  in  constructing  his 
system  he  took  great  pains  to  make  as  little  change  as  possible  in 
ancient  conceptions, 

Luther,  the  greatest  thought  stirrer  of  them  all,  practically  of  the 
same  generation  with  Copernicus,  Leonardo,  and  Columbus,  doe-s  not 
conie  in  a.s  a  scientific  investigator,  but  as  the  gn^at  loosener  of  chains 
which  had  so  fettered  the  intellect  of  men  that  they  dare<l  not  think 
otherwise  than  as  the  authorities  thonghl. 

Almost  coeval  with  the  advent  of  these  intellects  was  the  invention 
of  printing  with  movable  tyi>e.  (Jutenberg  was  Iwrn  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  century,  and  his  associates  and  others  credited  with 
the  invention  not  many  years  afterwards.  If  we  accept  the  principle 
on  which  I  am  Imsing  my  argument,  that  we  should  assign  the  fii-st 
place  to  the  birth  of  those  psychic  agencies  which  started  men  on  new 
lines  of  thought,  then  surely  was  the  fifteenth  the  wonderful  century. 

Let  us  not  forget  that,  in  assigning  the  actors  then  l>oni  ti)  their 
places,  we  are  not  narrating  history,  but  studying  a  sjiecial  phase 
of  evolution.  It  matters  not  for  us  that  no  university  invited  IjOO- 
nardo  t<)  its  halls,  and  that  his  scieuc*^  was  valued  by  his  contenipo- 
rarieti  only  as  an  adjunct  to  the  art  of  engineering.  The  great  fact 
still  is  that  he  was  the  first  of  mankind  to  propound  laws  of  motion. 
It  is  not  for  anything  in  Luther's  doctrines  that  he  finds  a  place  in 
our  !*heme.  No  matter  for  us  whether  they  were  sound  or  iiou 
^Vhat-he  did  toward  the  evolution  of  the  scientific  investigator  was 
to  show  by  his  example  that  a  m!)n  might  question  the  I>est-estab- 
lished  and  most  venerable  authority  and  still  live,  still  preserve  his 
intellectual  integrity,  still  command  a  hearing  from  nations  anil 
their  rulers.  It  matters  not  for  us  whethtr  Columbus  ever  knew 
that  he  had  discovere<l  a  new  to-itment  TIis  nork  was  to  teach 
that  neither  hydra,  chimeni.  nor  uby-s — neither  divine  injuncti<nt  nor 
infernal  machination — was  m  fht  way  of  men  \isiting  every  part  of 
the  glol>e,  and  that  the  problem  of  conquering  the  world  nnliiced  itself 
to  one  of  sjiils  and  rigging,  hull  and  rompass  The  l>ettcr  part  of 
Copernicus  was  to  direct  man  to  a  \iew  point  whence  he  should  s(hi 
that  the  heavens  were  of  like  matttr  with  the  earth.  All  this  done, 
the  acorn  was  planted  fnmi  whnh  the  oak  of  our  civilization  should 
?.pring.  The  mad  <piest  for  gold  which  followed  the  discovery  of 
C'olimibus,   the  c)uestioniugs   which   al)sorl)ed   the   iittentiiin   of  (lie 
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learned,  the  iiidigiiatimi  excited  by  the  seeming  vagaries  of  a  Par- 
celsiis.  the  fear  and  trembling  lest  the  strange  dtx-trine  of  Copernicus 
should  nnderniine  the  faith  of  centuries,  were  all  helps  to  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed— stimuli  to  thought  which  urgtnl  it  on  to  explore 
the  new  fields  optmed  up  to  its  occupation.  This  given,  all  that  has 
sin(«  followetl  came  out  in  regular  order  of  development,  and  need 
be  here  considered  only  in  those  phases  having  a  s[K'<'iiil  relation  to 
the  purjjose  of  our  present  meeting. 

So  slow  was  the  growth  at  first  that  the  sixteenth  century  may 
scan^ly  have  recognized  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era.  Torricelli 
and  lietiedetti  were  of  the  third  generation  after  Ijeohardo.  and 
(ialile^),  the  first  to  make  a  substantial  advance  u|H>n  his  theory,  whk 
l>oru  JiioH'  than  a  «'ntnrv  after  him.  Only  two  or  three  men  aj*- 
peered  in  a  generation  who.  working  alone,  could  make  real  progi-ess 
in  dis<'OVcry,  and  even  these  could  do  little  in  leavening  the  minds 
<if  their  fellow-men  with  the  new  ideas. 

Up  to  Uie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  agent  which  all 
experience  since  that  time  shows  to  be  necessary  to  the  most  pro- 
ductive intellectual  activity  was  wanting.  This  was  the  attrition  of 
like  minds,  making  suggestions  to  each  other,  criticising,  comparing, 
and  reasoning.  This  element  was  introduced  by  the  organization 
of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Ijondon  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 

The  members  of  these  two  bodies  seem  like  ingenious  youth  sud- 
denly thrown  into  a  new  world  of  interesting  objects,  the  i)uriM>ses 
and  relations  of  which  they  had  to  disi-over.  The  novelty  of  the  situ- 
ation is  strikingly  sliown  in  the  questions  which  occupied  the  minds  of 
the  incipient  investigators.  One  natural  result  of  Uritish  maritime 
enterprise  was  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  were  not  confined  to  any  continent  or  hemisphere.  Inquiries 
were  sent  all  the  way  to  Itatavia  to  know  "whether  there  Ix;  alnll 
in  Sumatra  which  burneth  continually  and  a  fountain  which  runneth 
pure  balsam."  The  astronomical  precision  with  which  it  seemeil 
possible  that  physiological  operations  might  go  on  was  evinced  by 
the  inquiry  whether  the  Indians  can  so  prepaiv  that  stupefying  herb 
Datura  that  "  they  make  it  lie  several  days,  months,  years,  according 
as  they  will,  in  a  mans  Ixxly  without  doing  him  any  harm,  and  at  the 
end  kill  him  without  missing  an  hour's  time."'  Of  this  continent  <meof 
the  imiuiries  was  whether  then'  l)e  a  tree  in  Me\ico  that  yields  water, 
wine,  vinegar,  milk,  honey,  wa.K,  tiiread,  and  needh-  . 

Among  the  pi-oblems  la-fore  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciencvs  those 
of  physiology  and  biology  took  a  prominent  place.  The  distillation 
of  compounds  had  long  been  practiced,  and  the  fact  that  the  mon< 
spirituous  elements  of  certain  suljstances  were  thus  separated  natu- 
rally led  to  the  question  whether  the  ess«'ntial  essencesof  life  might  not 
Ih'  discoveriible  in  tlie  same  way.     In  order  that  all  might  participate 
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in  the  experiments  thev  were  conducted  in  open  session  of  (he 
xademv.  thus  gunrding  against  the  danger  of  any  one  member  ob- 
Uining  for  his  exclusive  personal  use  a  possible  eiixer  of  life,  A 
wide  range  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  includinj^  cats, 
ifog-,  and  bird-;  of  various  species,  were  thus  analyzed.  The  practiw 
<if  ili^.--«H-tiuii  was  intrtxhiced  on  a  large  >cale.  That  of  the  cadaver 
of  an  elephant  oc<-upied  several  sessions,  and  was  of  such  interest  that 
che  monarch  himself  was  a  sjxK-tator. 

To  the  same  epoch  with  the  formation  ami  first  work  of  these  two 
Uxlies  iielongs  the  invention  of  a  mathematical  metho<l  which  in  its 
ini|xir(ance  to  the  advamv  of  exact  scieni-e  may  be  dass^'d  with  the 
iitventioti  of  the  alpha)>et  in  its  relation  to  the  progress  of  society 
it  large.  The  us<'  of  algebraic  symliols  to  n>present  quantities  had 
lis  origin  Ix-foi-e  the  itimmencement  of  ihe  new  era.  and  grndnally 
STew  into  a  highly  developed  form  during  the  first  two  cvuturies 
uf  that  era.  But  this  nietluHl  could  rcprest^nt  <piantities  only  as  l.xwl. 
It  is  Irne  that  the  elasticity  inherent  in  the  use  of  such  symbols  jxt- 
luitted  of  their  U-ing  applied  to  any  and  every  tpiantity;  yet,  in  any 
one  application,  the  cjiiaiitity  was  considered  as  fixed  and  definite. 
But  most  of  the  magnitudes  of  nature  are  in  a  state  of  amtinual  vari- 
ation: indeetl,  since  all  uiotion  is  variation,  the  latter  is  a  universal 
rharact eristic  of  all  phenomena.  Xo  serious  advance  could  Ih-  made 
iu  the  application  of  algebraic  language  to  the  expn-ssion  of  physical 
phennanena  until  it  could  be  so  extended  as  to  expn-ss  variation  in 
igiiantitie^.  as  well  as  the  quantities  themselves.  This  extension, 
wiirkcfl  out  independently  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  niay  be  classe*! 
as  the  most  fruitful  of  conceptions  in  exact  science.  With  it  the  way 
vas  opened  for  the  unimpeded  and  continually  aecelerated  progress 
of  ihe  two  last  centuries. 

The  feature  of  this  peritHi  which  has  the  closest  relation  to  the 
Iturpose  of  our  coming  together  is  the  sc<'iningly  uneiuliiig  siili- 
divi.sion  of  knowledge  into  s))eciallies,  many  uf  which  are  Ix-ciuniiig 
■o  minute  aii<i  so  isolated  that  they  seeui  to  have  no  ititei-est  for  any 
but  their  few  pursuers.  Happily  science  its*'!f  has  atforded  a  mv- 
!Wlive  for  its  own  tendency  in  this  dii-ection.  The  ciireful  thinker 
will  see  that  in  thes(<  seemingly  diverging  branches  conunou  elements 
and  eonunon  principles  are  ciuning  more  and  more  (o  light.  Thei-e 
is  an  increasing  recognition  of  methods  of  ivstiarch  and  of  detluction 
*hich  are  conunou  to  large  branches  or  to  the  whole  of  scien<re.  We 
iire  more  and  moi^  recognizing  the  pnnciph'  that  progiess  in  kmiwl- 
wlge  implies  its  reduction  to  moi-e  exact  forms,  and  the  exptvssion 
i<!  it.s  ideas  in  language  more  or  less  niatheniatical.  The  problem 
tiefore  the  organizers  of  this  congress  was,  theii-forc,  to  bring  the 
■lionces  together  and  seek  for  the  unity  which  we  Iwlieve  un<lerlies 
their  infinite  diversitv.  ^--  t 
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The  assembling  of  such  a  body  as  now  fills  this  hall  was  scarcely 
possible  in  any  ])i'pce(ling  generation,  anil  is  made  possible  now  only 
throu^  the  agency  of  science  itself.  It  ditfers  from  all  preceding 
inteniatioitul  niecling>i  by  the  universality  of  its  sfoiK-,  which  aims 
to  include  (he  whole  of  knowledge.  It  is  also  unique  in  that  none 
'out  kaders  have  been  sought  out  as  members.  '  It  is  unique  in  that  so 
many  lands  have  delegated  their  choicest  intellects  to  carry  on  its 
work.  They  come  from  the  country  to  which  our  Republic  is  indebted 
for  a  third  of  itj>  territory,  including  the  ground  on  which  we  stand ; 
from  the  land  which  has  taught  us  that  the  most  scholarly  devotion 
to  the  languages  and  learning  of  the  cloistered  past  is  compatible 
with  leadership  in  the  ]>ractical  application  of  modem  science  to  the 
art,s  of  life;  from  the  island  whose  language  and  literature  have 
lound  a  new  field  and  u  vigorous  growth  in  this  region;  from  the 
last  seat  of  the  holy  Koman  Empire;  from  the  country  which,  i-e- 
metnbering  a  inonait^h  who  made  an  astronomical  ottservalion  at  the 
(rreenwich  Observatory,  has  enthroned  science  in  one  of  the  high<M^ 
places  in  its  government:  from  the  peninsula  so  learned  that  we 
have  invite<l  one  of  its  s<-holars  to  come  and  tell  us  of  our  own 
language;  from  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  Ijconardo,  Galileo. 
Torricelli,  Columbus,  Volta — what  an  array  or  immortal  names! — 
from  the  little  republic  of  glorious  history  which,  breeding  men 
rugged  as  its  eternal  snow  peaks,  has  yet  Ix-en  the  seat  of  scientific 
investigation  since  the  day  of  the  Bernoullis;  from  the  land  whose 
heroic  dwellers  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  ocean  itself  to  protect  it 
against  invaders,  and  which  now  makes  us  marvel  at  the  amount  of 
erudition  compressed  within  its  little  area;  from  the  nation  across 
the  Pacific,  which  by  half  a  century  of  imequaled  progress  in  the 
arts  of  life  has  made  an  important  contribution  t«  evolutionary  sci- 
ence through  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the  theory  that  the  most 
ancient  races  are  doomed  to  l)e  left  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  age — 
in  a  word,  from  every  great  center  of  intellectual  activity  on  the 
globe  I  see  before  me  eminent  re])resenfatives  of  that  world  advance 
in  knowledge  which  we  have  met  to  celebrate.  May  we  not  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  dis<-ussions  of  such  an  asst'Uihlage  will  pnive 
pregnant  of  a  future  for  science  which  shall  outshine  even  its  bril- 
liant past? 

Gentlemen  and  seholai-s  all,  you  do  not  visit  our  shores  to  find 
great  collections  in  which  centuries  of  humiuitty  have  given  expres- 
sion on  canvas  and  in  marble  to  their  ho|)es,  fears,  and  aspirations. 
Nor  do  you  expect  institutions  and  buildings  hoarj'  with  age.  But 
as  you  feel  the  vigor  latent  in  the  fresh  air  of  these  expansive  prai- 
ries, which  has  collected  the  products  of  human  genius  by  which  we 
are  here  surrounded,  and,  I  may  add.  brought  us  together;  as  you 
study  the  institutions  which  we  have  founded  for  the -benefit,  not  only 
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of  our  own  people,  but  of  humanity  at  large ;  as  you  meet  the  men 
who.  in  the  short  space  of  one  century,  have  transformed  this  valley 
frtmi  a  savage  wilderness  into  what  it  is  to-day,  then  may  you  find 
torn pensal ion  for  the  want  of  a  past  like  younj  by  seeing  with 
prophetic  eye  a  future  world  power  of  which  this  region  shall  be  the 
seat.  If  such  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  institutions  which  we  are 
now  building  up,  then  may  your  present  visit  be  a  blessing  both  to 
your  posterity  and  ours  by  making  that  power  one  for  good  to  all 
mankind.  Your  deliberations  will  help  to  demonstrate  to  us  and 
to  the  world  at  large  that  the  reign  of  law  must  supplant  that  of 
brute  force  in  the  relations  of  the  nations,  just  as  it  has  supplanted 
il  in  the  relations  of  individuals.  You  will  help  to  show  that  the 
war  which  science  is  now  wag:ing  against  the  sources  of  diseases, 
pain,  and  misery  offers  an  even  nobler  field  for  the  exercise  of  heroic 
qoalitieH  than  can  that  of  battle.  We  hope  that  when,  after  your 
all  loo  fleeting  sojourn  in  our  midst,  you  return  to  your  own  shoret« 
you  will  lung  feel  the  influence  of  the  new  air  you  have  breathed 
in  an  infusion  of  increased  vigor  in  pui'suing  your  varied  labors. 
And  if  a  new  impetus  is  thus  given  to  the  great  intellectual  move- 
ment of  the  past  century,  resulting  not  only  in  promoting  the  unifica- 
tion of  knowledge,  but  in  widening  its  field  through  new  combina- 
tions of  effort  on  the  part  of  its  votaries,  the  projectors,  organizers, 
and  supporters.of  this  Congress  of  Aits  and  Science  will  be  justified 
of  their  labors. 
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By  Ar.raEiiIHiTK. 
ilembr   of   (he   Innttlulr   of   Fritmi:   ITiifrKmr  iif   Miur\a\   Chnniiirt/   at   Ihe 


The  earth's  atmosphere  contains  an  enonnons  fjuantitv  of  iliist, 
particles  of  which  fliHil  in  the  air  for  varvinp;  }>erio<ls  of  time.  This 
dust  is  everywhere,  in  the  fields  as  well  as  in  town,  and  Vie  only 
n^son  we  (i<i  not  see  it  continually  is  iM'cansc  the  particles  do  not 
reflect  enonfth  light  to  make  an  impression  on  the  retina.  A  ray  of 
xmshine  in  a  dark  room  reveals  the  presents  of  innumerable  particles. 

Any  polished  snrfai-e  exposed  to  the  air  will  simhi  \h:  covertHl  with 
an  atmospheric  sediment.  All  terrestrial  sulwtanctis,  especially 
ii)elals.  may  by  mechanical  action  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  light 
I'liongh  to  t)e  carried  by  the  wind  and  held  suspended  in  the  air.  The 
'xiiting  of  the  waves  against  the  shore  makt's  a  powder,  and  the 
"ater  in  evaporating  leaves  a  little  saline  residue  in  the  air.  One 
(fln  imagine  without  much  difficulty,  but  not  without  a  certain  disgust, 
liie  character  of  the  dust  particles  found  in  city  air;  they  form  a 
means  of  contact  Iwtween  persons  widely  separated,  and  to  this  contact 
i-'  due  much  of  the  disease  common  among  great  aggregations  of 
people.  Some  of  these  innumerable  cor|)uscles  are  bound  to  be  germs 
•it  fermentations,  of  putrefactions,  and  of  various  alterations  of  the 
McnhI  in  epidemic  dtst^ases. 

Not  only  are  all  these  solid  snbstances  visible  with  sufficient  light, 
i(ut  they  may  without  great  difficulty  !«"  collected  for  purjKises  of 
-tudy.  I'asteui'  was  the  first  to  devise  a  method  of  so  doing  by  draw- 
ing the  air  through  a  tube  containing  a  wa<l  of  nitrated  cotton.  When 
»  sufficient  quantity  of  air  has  been  run  through  the  air  filter  the 
iTMtoii,  with  its  deposit  of  dust,  is  treated  with  ether,  wliich  dissolves 
it,  leaving  a  residue  of  dust  particles.  The  insoluble  bits  of  <lust  are 
collected  by  decantation,  washed  and  dried,  and  tlien  examined  uniler 
a  microscope. 

•  TranslHteii  from  Itevu*-  Scientltliiue.  I'liriK,  ."tli  wrlfs.  Vol.  II,  Deceinlxtr  3, 
l!X»4.  Opening  iwture  of  <«ur»e  ut  itiliieriil  chemlHtry,  Fii<^ulty  iif  Spi«nc«H  ot 
hris,  November  »,  liWl. 
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on  June  1,  10,  and  11, 187fi,  aniounteii  to  from  23  to  75  nig.  per  liter ; 
at  Paris  it  has  run  from  28  to  172.  the  maximum  lieing  421  mg.  This 
residue  is  binckish  gray,  except  that  eolUw^ted  in  the  fields,  which  is 
entirely  whitf,  and  it  invariably  contains  the  same  relative  pro[K>r- 
tions  of  mineral  substances  and  organic  matter. 

The  size  of  snowflakes  and  the  leisurely  manner  in  which  these 
little  spongy  masses  fall  through  the  air  makes  them  even  l>etter 
fitted  than  rain  drops  to  .seize  in  their  passage  all  the  dust  particles 
and  solid  bo<lieK  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Moreover,  solids  are;  col- 
lected in  the  waters  fused  into  the  flake.  Conseijuently,  when  Mon- 
sieur Tissandier  collected  with  all  proper  precaution  the  first  snows 
(hat  fell  on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  winter  of  187.'),  he  fotiii<l 
in  eatrh  liter  of  the  snow  water  a  body  of  corpus(Oes  varying  in  weight 
from  5fi  to  118  mg.  A  liter  of  melted  snow  collected  under  the  same 
conditions  in  the  country  contains  from  48  to  104  mg.  F'urther- 
more.  as  one  might  sup|>ose,  the  corpuscie-s  are  less  numertnis  after  a 
prolonged  snowsttirni,  so  nmrh  so  that  in  Paris,  after  a  heavy  fall. 
only  16  to  24  mg  were  found.  The  r<s;idiie  <J)tained  by  the  eva]>ora- 
fion  of  melted  snow  is  ordinarily  an  impalpable  gniyish  powder,  con- 
taining, at  Paris,  about  57  per  cent  of  cinders,  and  in  the  country 
about  fil  per  cent. 

Hail,  because  of  its  small  size  and  its  great  density,  does  not  collect 
the  dust  particles  so  easily,  Nevertlieless,  it  has  been  (ollectecl  and 
examined  in  the  same  way. 

Iron. — The  examination  of  the  cinders  in  the  dust  collected  in  thes<> 
various  ways  enaliles  us  to  recognize  in  our  atmosphere  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  metals,  (he  most  imiHtitant  of  which  is  iron. 

^^^len  a  strong  magnet  was  hehl  near  some  of  the  atmospheric  sedi- 
ment thus  obtained,  a  poi-tion  of  the  corpuscles  adliei'ed  to  it  and  were 
brushed  off  for  microst«pic  or  ctiemical  examinations.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  these  bits  are  made  up  essentially  of  iron.  The  same 
results  were  o)>tained  with  sediments  collected  in  s**veral  very  differ- 
ent localities.  The  examinations  even  went  s<i  far  as  to  estimate  ap- 
proximately tlie  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  this  magnetic  residnc 
by  the  intensity  of  the  coloraticm  of  sulpliocyanide  of  potassium  in  the 
<lissolution  of  a  known  quantity  of  iliist.  These  ferruginous  particles 
wen>  found  to  lie  either  pun*  iron  or  that  metal  associatwl  in  certain 
proportions  with  other  elements,  such  as  nickel  and  jihosphonis.  M, 
Xordenskiiild,  at  Stockholm  in  1871,  examining  the  surface  of  the 
greatest  fall  of  snow  within  the  meuKtry  of  man.  found  small  quanti- 
ties of  metallic  iron.  But  fearing  this  might  have  conu-  from  neigh- 
boring nwfs,  he  had  his  brother  examine  tlie  snow  in  a  desolate  plain 
surrounded  by  the  forests  of  Finland.  The  black  powder  secunif 
then-  was  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Sto<kholm.  The  particles 
of  iron  drawn  out  by  a  magnet,  when  triturated  in  an  agate  moi-tar. 
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were  rect^ized  a.s  forms  of  the  metal  exactly  atialo^us  to  tlio^e 
found  ill  the  snow  at  St<jckholm  and  other  parts  of  Sweden,  Fnr- 
thermore.  there  was  collected  oil  the  floating  ice  off  Spitzbergeii  a 
srray  powder  containing  little  magnetic  gniins  of  iron  coated  with 
iron  oxides. 

In  examining  some  cjiriwnaceous  dnst  collected  in  1870  on  the  snow 
and  ice  of  (he  Inlandis  jflacier,  a  seji  of  ice  in  (Jreenland,  at  80°  north 
Utitiide,  there  was  found  ferruginous  corpuscles  in  which  was  deter- 
mined the  presence  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  M.  Jung  has  verified  these 
iibijerTations  by  his  researches  on  the  snows  of  Geneva.  He  noted  the 
presence  of  iron  in  the  storm  of  1883  at  Geneva,  on  the  Sal^ve,  and  on 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  Pas.s  at  an  altitude  of  8,100  feet.  On  the 
-Hrfa<'e  of  the  great  snow  tields  covering  this  lofty  region  he  dis- 
i-overed  a  very  fine  blackish  powder  containing  the  characteristic 
ylobiilfs  and  irregular  fragments  susceptible  to  the  magnet.  The 
evaporation  of  15  liters  of  water  from  melting  this  snow  gave  M. 
Jung  a  residue  formed  ;>f  the  same  particles,  which,  treated  with  hy- 
'Inx-hloric  acid,  made  a  solution  with  a  strong  iron  reaction.  The 
in:dgniiicant  weight  of  the  matter  collected  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  establish  clearly  the  presence  of  nickel  or  cobalt.  M.  Norden- 
>ki()M  likewise  observe<l  some  dust  which  fell  at  an  altitude  of  fl.8a0 
feet,  near  San  Fernando,  Chili,  in  November.  1883.  The  (\)rdilleras, 
whidi  had  been  white  with  fresh  snow,  were  covered  in  the  space  of 
iiatf  an  hour  with  a  sheet  of  red,  composed  principally  of  minute  fer- 
niginons  particles,  hard  but  slightly  malleable. 

In  this  powder,  which  did  not  cfmtain  metallic  inm.  wen>  found 
n^ Id ish -brown  globular  grains  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
bn>wiu.sh-white  grains  insoluble  in  that  acid  and  made  up  of  a  silicate- 
like  feldspar.  The  first  named  was  coinpose<l  of  oxide  of  iron.  74.(i0; 
'XvIp  of  nickel  with  traces  of  cobalt,  (i.Ol ;  silica,  7.(10 ;  magnt'.-sia;  S.88 ; 
with  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  almninuni,  chalk,  and  traces 
I'f  f<ipi>er.  The  richness  of  the  material  in  ii-on,  ni(rkel,  tnagnAsta, 
and  phosphoric  »ci<l  is  remarkable.  In  contrast  to  this  discovery. 
M.  Tissandier,  exj>eriinenting  with  rain  waters  coUetrted  at  St.  Marie 
'111  Mont  (Manchc),  was  able  to  obtain  124  milligratiis  of  cor-  ■ 
pilules  susceptible  to  magnetic  inflnen*^.  which,  mider  the  action  of 
liydrochloric  acid,  left  only  an  insignificant  nwidue  of  sillica,  and 
found  a  solution  in  which  ammonia  precipitated  an  abundance  of 
inm  oxide,  f^tilphocyanide  of  potassium  gave  an  intens(^  clear  color, 
•nd  even  the  yellow  prussiate  of  pota-sh  a  deposit  of  Prussian  blue. 
The  liquor  separated  from  the  iron  gave  with  ammonium  sulphide  a 
light-black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  nickel,  forming  with  lx»rax  lead 
its  characteristic  pearl-violet  color  and  turning  to  a  brownish  gray  on 
•■ooling.  M.  .lung  also  collected  snow  at  different  altitudes — at  1,225 
feet  at  Montreux  on  the  border  of  I^ake  Geneva;  3^100  feet  at  t^lj 
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station  des  Avaiits  Iwlow  the  Moutiers;  at  8,100  foet  at  the  hospioe  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard — and  compared  the  evaporation  residue  from 
this  snow  with  the  dust  collected  in  the  towers  of  several  cathedrals 
at  Paris,  Geneva.  Ijansanne,  VarHOvie,  and  at  Samara  on  the  Volga, 
He  concluded  that  iron  is  as  surely  present  in  recent  snows  as  in  the 
dust  of  centuries  accumulated  in  the  clock  towers  of  the  old  churches. 
In  all  cases  the  appearance  of  this  metal  indicated  that  it  had  been 
subjected  to  high  temperatures. 

These  corpuscles,  found  always  in  greater  quantities  in  the  snows  of 
lower  altitudeij  than  from  higher  regions,  do  not  always  have  the  same 
characteristics,  and  students  of  them  have  classified  them  into  several 
groups: 

1.  Irregular  amorphous  grayish  fragments,  measuring  from  0.1  to 
0.2  mm.  in  diameter. 

2.  Manunilated  particles,  black  and  opaque,  iimch  smaller,  measur- 
ing only  0.01  to  0.0.5  mm. 

3.  Fibrous  particles  of  almut  the  same  size. 

4.  Spherical  corpuscles,  black  and  opaque,  diameter  tf.Ol  to  0.0-2 
mm. 

5.  Corpuscles  appai-ently  with  a  tiny  vasi'-Iike  neck. 

Moreover,  these  minute  ferruginous  corpuscles  divide  into  two 
classes,  some  which  have  l)een  dei>osited  on  the  surfat^  of  the  earlli, 
others  of  an  extra-terrestrial  origin.  The  effects  of  showei-s  »f 
meteors  are  shown  in  an  incontestable  manner.  Khrenlwrg,  Arago, 
Quetelet,  Daubree,  ami  Nordenskiold  have  brought  forwaivd  a  great 
number  of  facts  in  this  connection.  Examining  a  fine  dust  which  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1859,  fell  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  covering  the 
decks  of  the  good  ship  Jontak  BtUen^  P^hrenberg  sliowed  that  this 
powder,  which  to  the  naked  eye  appeareil  to  be  only  little  agglom- 
erate grains,  was  in  reality  formed  by  drops  composetl  of  metttllii' 
iron  and  iron  o.xide  solidified  and  creased  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Batavian  tears.  He  considered  this  proof  (hat  a  mass  of 
meteoric  iron  is  made  inc^indescent  by  the  friction  of  the  air.  Sedi- 
ments of  this  sort  may  come  from  the  superficial  fusion  of  meteorites, 
or,  as  Daubree  has  indicated  in  his  memoir  on  the  meteorite  of 
rhgiieil,"  they  may  he  simply  the  result  of  disintegmtion. 

The  dust  is  so  friable  that  some  bits  were  retluced  to  a  powder  by 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Its  different  parts  are  cemented  together 
with  some  alkaline  salts  so  soluble  in  water  that  this  liquid  will 
work  a  complete  disintegration  into  a  fine  powder  that  will  pass 
through  the  hardest  filters.  Numerous  cases  of  rains  of  fire  which 
should  apparently  be  attributed  to  the  fall  of  incandescent  debris  of 
meteorites  are  familiar.     The  Baron  de  Reichenbach  insisted  strongly 
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un  a  praiiiitar  fonriation  of  meteorites,  which  can  exi.st  ils  well  as 
m  impalpabk'  powder  floating  in  space  as  in  the  forms  of  conglotn- 
(rates  of  wveral  hnndretl  kilos  weight,  Vi-ry  smalt  grains  which, 
m  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  were  heated,  melted,  and  vola- 
lilized,  iij>[)ear  to  us  in  the  fonn  of  shooting  stars:  it  is  supposed 
ihst  iiialtt'r,  not  over  a  gram  in  weight,  is  sufBciuiit  to  produce  one 
':f  these  meteors.  Searching  for  the  dust  of  shooting  stars,  de 
Kfiehenluch  found,  in  IHVA,  on  the  summit  of  mountains  of  Hermany 
■JHiie  ferruginous  dust  giving  nickel  and  cobalt  reactions.  On  the 
hill  of  Lahisberg.  at  an  altitude  of  1,300  feet,  under  the  shelter  of 
'he  lieech  forests,  untouched  by  ax  or  i»ick,  he  found  similar  traces 
"f  nickel  and  (»balt.  Again,  in  a  note  of  March  4,  1812,  Von  Bnum- 
liaver  published  some  observations  on  magnetic  particles  obtained 
imm  hailstones,  citing  particularly  a  hail  rit4)rm  he  observed  at 
I'adua  on  the  26th  of  August.  18:14.  After  this  meteoric  period 
"f  AugUHt  and  September  Phips^m  managed  to  collect  .some  black 
ingiilar  particles  which  were  neither  carlwnaceous  nor  coated  with 
■"ot,  and  which,  dissolved  in  hydi-oc-hloric  arid,  formed  a  perchlo- 
ridc  of  iron.  Xordenskiiild  encountered  in  the  snow  collected  on 
if'fbergs  some  metallic  particles  about  a  (pmrter  of  a  millimeter  in 
I'ircuni  fere  nee  containing  metallic  iron  coated  with  cat'lmnized  oxide 
;ind  wa-s  at  the  same  lime  able  to  determine  the  pi-esenw^  of  nickel 
and  phosphorus. 

After  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  ut  Cieneva  on  Octolwr  5,  1883,  M.  Jung 
iiM-lled  a  quantity  collected  tm  the  Saleve,  and  found  therein  a 
'lepDsit  of  powder  exceptionally  rich  in  iron  globules, 

Tliere  fell  in  188.3,  about  the  annual  peritxl  in  November  char- 
srterizf'd  by  an  abundanci*  of  shooting  stars,  a  rain  remarkably 
-irong  in  metallic  dust  of  cosmic  origin.  These  particularly  abun- 
'inni  globules  of  inm  might  have  l)een  prmluced  by  the  breaking 
"P  of  much  larger  meteorites  info  microst^^opieal  shooting  stars, 
[■'mm  his  Stockholm  analysis  of  snow,  in  which,  as  in  hail,  he  found 
'lits  of  iron,  Nordenskiiild  satisfied  hims<'lf  that  hail  is  condenstwl 
»rimiid  minute  gi-ains  of  cosmic  matter  floating  in  the  air  and  fali- 
"ig  imperceptibly  but  continuously  to  the  earth.  He  regards  the 
•■xisteiice  of  such  material  as  ])n>ven  by  his  observations  and  attdh- 
"tf^  lo  ils  fall  a  considerable  importance  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  geologist  and  physiographist,  but  from  that  of  the 
farmer:  this  last  on  account  of  its  phosphorus,  which  with  nickel  an^ 
'■oKili  is  characteristic  of  meteoric  iron.  To  cite  a  single  example :  An 
analysis  of  (he  niete*)ri<-  iron  fouiul  at  Santa  Oatarimi,  Brai^il,  gave 
ihe  following  components:  Iron.  (iS.*)!)  jx'r  cent;  nickel,  33.97  per 
"^t:  (xtbalt,  1.48;  with  small  quantities  of  phosphorus,  Fulphur, 
iTirboii.  and  silica.  This  iron,  remarkable  for  Ha  exceptional  quan- 
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tity  »f  nickel.  Im  nut  iittackcd  liy  th«  Hrtioti  of  iiir  and  wator.  uii< 
iw  rpco^izablc  Uy  its  smooth  gray  tint. 

Nordenskiold  concluded  from  all  tliese  fact-s  that  a  consick'ralil 
nnnilwr  of  ai'rolitcs  constantly  enter  owr  atmosphere  and  arc  ther 
broken  up,  thus  giving  an  extraterrestrial  origin  to  the  iniigneti 
corpuscles  of  the  air. 

The  little  meteoric  particles  do  not,  however,  alwayw  appear  in  (h 
form  of  (wlished  spheres,  nor  in  the  characteristic  globules.  Tli 
iron  floating  in  our  atmosphere  often  appears  in  irregular  black  fnif- 
nient-s  formed  by  a  conjunction  of  extremely  minute  granules  groupn 
in  compact  mnsijes  sometimes  with  a  rough  and  irregular  surfu<r(>. 

The  study  of  hailstones  has  le<l  to  the  same  conclusions  as  that  o 
snow.  In  ft  hailstorm  at  Stockholm,  Nordenskiold  found  some  hlni-l 
grains  which  when  ground  in  an- agate  mortar  produced  bits  of  metal 
lie  iron.  In  another  case  the  hailstones  had  a  metallic  nucleus  ii 
their  center.  Evernian  demonstrated  the  presenw  of  octahedrons  o 
iron  sulphate  in  some  hail  from  the  Prussian  province  of  Orenibourfr 
and  Pictet  recognized  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  nucleus  of  buil 
stones  which  fell  in  the  Majo  Pn>vince  of  Spain.  Hail  collected  m 
Padua  in  1834  contained  magnetic  grains  of  both  iron  and  nickel,  i 
circumstance  which  connects  them  with  the  aerolites,  since  a  coinbi 
nation  of  iron  and  nickel  is  a  characteristic  constituent  of  meteoric 
iron. 

The  apparent  planetary  origin  of  these  aerial  magnetic  iiarticlcr 
may  best  be  verified  by  a  comparison  with  filings  from  the  snrfa(v  i»i 
actual  aerolites.  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  powder  thus  ol>- 
tained  and  the  corpuscles  collectotl  in  the  atmosphere  are  very  similar 
The  fragments  filed  from  the  black  crust  adhering  to  the  metal  haw 
the  form  of  irregular  little  coated  spheres.  The  cosmic  piirliile* 
obtained  by  Nordenskiold  showed  a  striking  resemblance  to  tii(»n 
extracted  with  a  magnet  from  the  sediment  of  French  rain.  ■ 

All  these  ob.servations  establish  the  fact  that  much  of  the  ferr* 
ginous  dust  found  in  the  atmosphere  comes  fn»m  meteorite-;.  Tliefl 
metallic  masseji  hurtling  through  space  are  broken  into  fraginciitj 
throwing  off  incandescent  particles  of  metallic  iron.  The  lightesl  o 
this  debris  is  carried  through  the  air  by  atmospheric  currents 
falls  to  the  earth  in  the  fomi  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  more  or 
completely  fused.  The  luminous  train  of  shooting  stars  is  due  I 
combustion  of  thes<'  iimnnierable  particles,  n'seuibling  somewhat  iW 
sparks  thrown  off  by  an  inm  ribbiui  burning  in  o.xygen.  Meteorilea 
iis  everyifne  has  noticed,  <ifteu  Imve  Inniinous  trains,  which  are  to  li 
attributed  to  the  incandescent  debris  detached  from  the  mass. 

Thus  it  ipiwars  that  ferruginous  jxtwder  of  extraterrestrial  origil 
is  falling  constantly  to  the  earth  and  that  a  part  of  the  atniospheril 
(lust  comes  from  planetary  space.     As  Daubree  has  bnnijrht  oul  "T 
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his  ulM^-natioiiK  on  the  meteorite  of  Orgiieil,  some  of  these  particles 
come  from  the  explosion  of  meteorites  or  fi-om  their  simple  disunion 
when  friahle  and  prone  to  disintegration.  Assuming  that  their  mean 
ilianieter  is  a  constant  of  0,01  mm.,  which,  in  fact,  is  a  rather  too  lib- 
eral estimate,  it  would  take  2,500  of  them  to  cover  a  square  millimeter 
ind  ti.W.OOO  to  equal  in  bulk  a  cubic  millimeter.  Therefore  it  is  easily 
ippreciatef!  that  the  deposit  of  iron  on  the  earth's  surface  from  this 
soTirce  even  in  a  considerable  inter\'a!  of  time  will  not  be  great. 

But.  admitting  that  some  of  the  iron  dust  is  of  extraterrestrial 
origin,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  large  part  of  it  is  swept  from  the 
earth's  surface  by  the  wind  or  carried  up  in  the  smoke  of  the  foun- 
'Iries,  In  the  neighborhood  of  these  works  may  be  collecte<l  globules 
of  magnetic  iron  oxide,  which,  rising  as  sparks,  took  the  globular 
form  ill  cooling.  It  is  easily  shown  that  bits  of  iron  at  high  temper- 
atures become  spherical,  and  that  a  mass  of  it  combining  at  red  heat 
with  oxygen  will  divide  into  microscopic  globular  fragments.  \Vhen 
vpr>'  fine  iron  filings  are  made  incandescent  by  passing  through  a 
hydrogen  flame,  they  burn  brilliantly.  Tissandier  has  discovered, 
hy  c»IIe<'ting  the  products  of  this  combustion  on  a  porcelain  plate 
>nd  examining  them  with  a  microscope,  that  they  are  in  the  form  of 
i^phericai  globules,  vase-necked  spheres,  iiTegnlar  surfacet],  or  fibrous 
fragments  incompletely  fused.  Powder  obtained  hy  striking  a  piece 
')f  iron  with  a  flint  is  made  up  of  the  same  kind  of  globules.  An  iron 
Hire  burning  in  oxygen  will  form  globules  of  magnetic  oxide  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  and  at  the  same  time  others  much  smaller,  which 
may  be  c<dlected  in  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  These  are  visi- 
ble only  under  great  magnification,  since  their  diameter  rarely  exceeds 
*t.01  of  a  millimeter. 

The  combustion  of  coal  in  factories  furnishes  the  air  an  abundance 
"f  iron  oxide  from  the  decomposition  of  ferruginous  pyrites  contained 
>ii  the  coal.  Hut  alt  these  particles  obtained  in  the  various  ways  men- 
tioned, whether  from  the  combustion  of  iron,  coal,  or  other  substances, 
fire  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  cosmic  origin  by  the  fact  that 
ihey  never  contain  nickel  in  any  form. 

Tilled  land  and  salt  water,  whence  gusts  of  wind  snatch  up  parti- 
I'li^  the  more  minute  of  which  measure  scarcely  0.001  mm.,  often  con- 
tains magnetic  dusts  in  comparative  abundance.  A  magnet  passed 
over  their  surface  attracts  tiny  grains  of  magnetic  iron  oxide.  This 
is  entirely  iiideiiendent  of  the  particles  due  to  the  continual  destruc- 
tion oF  enormous  quantities  of  iron  in  manufacturing.  The  dust 
from  pulverized  magnetic  ii-on  ore  and  other  ferruginous  minerals, 
or  the  dust  forme<l  l>y  oxidation  in  ojx-n  air  or  from  fresh  or  salt 
water,  never  occurs  in  the  mammilated,  fibrous,  or  spherical  forms. 
There  are  amor])hic  grayish  powders  which  do  not  resemble  those 
of  planetary  origin  and  are  very  different  from  those  produced,  at 
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high  temppratur&s.  Inm  is  hIso  found  in  wmi transparent  i 
grftpii,  vellow.  or  pink,  mixed  with  opaque  l)lack  particles.  These 
M.  Stanislas  Meunier  Iwlievi's  to  have  come  fi-om  the  debris  of  ser- 
pentine minerals — diorite,  amphibolite,  serpentine — containing  gran- 
nies of  magnetite  and  always  rich  in  oxidized  iron. 

But  this  tern'strial  sourci^  of  ferruginous  dusts  can  not  explain  the 
extraordinary  abundanci-  of  microscopic  particles  of  .iron  found  in 
polar  and  alpine  snows  and  in  rains  collected  in  open  country.  The 
presence  of  this  nickel-l)earing  iron  dust  can  be  explained  only  as  A 
powder  obtained  from  the  surface  of  meteorites  in  the  ways  we  have 
shown. 

^f€talx  other  than  iron. — It  follows,  then,  that  iron  is  the  metal 
most  abundant  in  the  air,  and  that  in  ever}'  case  when  its  origin  is 
extraterrestrial  it  is  as.sociateil  in  variable  proportions  with  nickel 
and  cobalt:  but  there  are  alwo  other  metals  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
analysis  of  their  cinders,  as  already  mentioned,  shows  that  they  ai-e 
composed  of  s<mie  substances  soluble  in  water,  others  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  some  insoluble.  The  ahnost  white  sediments  col- 
lected in  the  fields  contain  about  40  per  cent  of  salts  soluble  in  water, 
30  per  cent  of  such  matter  as  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonat«^s, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  some  insoluble  substances  like  silica  and  clay,  with 
small  quantities  of  carlnm. 

An  examination  of  the  dust  deposited  in  the  towers  of  Xotre  Dame 
gave  67  per  cent  mineral  matter.  !)  per  cent  of  which  was  soluble  in 
water,  23  per  cent  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (this  decomposing 
into  l>.l  per  cent  sesquioxide  of  ii-on.  10  per  cent  calcium  carlwnate, 
and  2.1  pi-r  cent  magnesium  carlxmate,  with  trau^s  of  aluminum  and 
phosphorus),  and  3k3  per  cent  of  matter,  principally  silica,  not  solu- 
ble in  the  acids.  A  grayish  powder,  fine  and  soft  as  meal,  collecttnl 
at  Boulogne  on  Octolwr  1).  187t>,  contained  in  a  dry  .state.  l>esides  9.7 
per  cent  of  organic  sul>stances,  !S'>  per  cent  of  silica,  1.8  per  cent  alumi- 
nmn  (with  traces  of  iron).  SO.ti  jwr  cent  calciinn  carbonate,  and  2.5 
[K>r  cent  magnesium  carlmnate.  In  the  asli  calcium,  aluminum,  mag- 
nesium, and  other  metals  were  also  fonnd. 

Besides  their  two  principal  n>ni|mn','nls — iron  and  nickel — meteor- 
ites and  their  debris  contain  snutll  variable  quantities  <if  <-<)balt,  man- 
ganese, chrome,  tin.  magnesium,  inid  aluuiimnn.  Some  mineral.-;  in 
partiirnlar  are  contained  in  these  lH»dies:  Schreibersite  (phosphide  of 
ii*on  and  nickel),  magnetite  and  chrome  iron,  which  is  somelime:- 
found  in  cons!<!i'raitle  quaiitities  in  the  form  of  tiny  grains,  ami 
minute  crystals.  t«)geliier  with  olivine  aiul  other  silicates.  In  short, 
meteorites  may  Ih'  arnuigfd  in  a  long  series,  at  one  extremity  of  which 
are  those  composed  chiefly  of  inui  and  nickel  and  at  the  other  chiefly 
nonmctallic  mineral  snbstancos,  as  olivine,  enstatite,  feldspar,  amphi- 
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1<o1p.  pyroxene,  variously  associated.     All  of  tht*  meteoric  minerals 
can  be  found  in  the  dusts  of  the  atmosphere. 

Meteors  may  fall  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  earth's  move- 
ment, in  which  rase  their  n-lative  spee<!,  !>eing  the  sum  of  the  two 
niuvpinents,  will  be  very  great,  perhaps  "Okni.  n  second.  The  resisl- 
snce  of  the  air  to  a  flight  of  such  speed  produces  enough  heat  to  com- 
pletely bum  and  volatilize  the  matter.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  move- 
ment of  the  falling  mass  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  earth, 
its  relative  velocity — the  difference  between  the  two  absolute  speeds — 
is  scarcely  1*>  km.  a  second.  In  this  case  the  heat  (ievelo|)ed  is  suffi- 
cient only  to  fuse  the  mass  and  vitrify  its  surface,  then  perhaps  to 
break  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  fonn  a  meteorite  or  aerolite.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  a  sliwiting  star  with  its  great  train  of  fiery  particles. 
Conse«iuently,  in  coming  into  the  earth's  atmosphere,aerolites.whether 
big  or  little,  encounter  a  friction  that  generates  heat  and  iucandes- 
ivmv,  conse<|uently  (^umbitstion,  fusion,  volatilization:  condensation 
of  the  volatiliiced  particles  follows,  and  the  dis.seminalion  of  thest>  con- 
densed particles.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  meteorites  bring 
into  the  atmosphere  various  metals,  free  or  in  combination,  and  why 
metalliferous  minerals,  in  corpuscles  so  minute  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  and  identify  tUeni,  may  be  found  in  the  air  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  pulverized  minerals  raised  from  the  earth's  surface. 

Matter  soli'b/e  in  iratei: — As  already  mentioned,  the  "  cindei-s  "  of 
atmospheric  sediinentii,  when  treated  with  water,  always  yield  a  cer- 
tiiin  amount  of  .soluble  salts.  These  aix<  chlorates,  alkaline  sulphates, 
or  calcium  sulphate,  and  nitrates,  particularly  that  of  annnonium. 

Amhi'/ii/um  ukrii/e. — A  drop  of  rain  allowed  to  evaporate-  s])on- 
taneoHsly  on  a  bit  of  glass  leaves  crystals  of  various  shapes  on  its 
banler^i  as  the  corpuscles  are  drawn  toward  the  center.  A  star 
with  si.\  points  is  well  marked  when  the  crystallization  has  taken 
place  slowly:  more  rarely  the  crystals  assume  the  plunmie  form. 
Ammoniuiti  nitrate  fre<iuently  forms  remarkable  groups  of  crystals 
in  the  sha[>e  of  crus.ses  and  swords,  like  thos4<  obtained  by  evaporating 
a  drop  of  snow  water.  In  no  other  manner  can  similar  crystals  be 
obtained,  neither  by  varying  the  solution  of  the  salts  nor  the  method 
of  evai>oration.  It  will  form  only  in  regular  crystals  ramifying 
uniformly  from  a  conunun  stem  or  else  in  isolated  prisms.  Tissan- 
dier  attributes  this  peculiar  crystallization  in  meteoric  water  to  some 
organic  matter  dissolved  in  the  rain  or  snow.  The  cvaporntioif  of 
this  water  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  hard,  fragile  i-esidue 
somewhat  similar  in  apjx'arance  to  coagulated  albumen.  Crystals 
of  ammonium  nitrate  art>  easily  recognized  by  their  solubility  in 
alcohol  and  by  the  fact  that  heat  decomposes  them  without  residue. 
Their  presence  in  the  air  can  not  be  verified,  since,  as  everyone  knows, 
nitric  acid  and  anuuonia  unite  readily  to  form  ammonium  jiitrate, 
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Sulphate  of  soda. — Sulphate  of  soda  is  frequently  found  in  the 
matter  isoluble  in  water,  and  it  crystallize);  in  four-sided  p^ism^i.  like 
those  formed  by  a  supersaturated  solution  of  that  salt.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  introduce  into  one  of  these  solutions  a  few  flak&s  of  snow 
to  determine  immediately  its  crystallization.  Monsieur  Ooernez  ha.s 
shown  that  deposits  from  the  most  widely  varied  locations  have  this 
same  property.  Its  presence  in  the  air,  however,  is  determined  with 
less  certainty  than  that  of  the  more  widely  prevalent  ammonium 
nitrate,  and  the  atmospheric  deposits  show  in  every  case  the  crystalli- 
zation of  a  supersaturated  solution  of  that  nitrate.  Not  only  has 
Monsieur  Goernez  demonstrated  that  flakes  of  snow  or  solid  atmos- 
pheric sediments  will  determine  the  crystallization  of  supcrsatura(e<l 
suli^tions  of  soda  sulphate,  but  that  almost  all  bodies  exposed  to  the 
air  will  do  the  same,  showing  that  all  these  bodies  contain  tnntes  of 
soda  sulphate,  somewhat  difficult  to  detect  by  chemical  processes,  but 
made  apparent  by  using  supersaturated  solutions  of  that  salt  as 
reagents. 

The  prevalence  of  soda  sulphate  is  everywhere  demonstrated,  and 
since  that  salt  exists  in  water,  mineral,  river,  or  sea,  it  is  naturally 
found  in  the  soii.  Having  a  tendency  to  crystallize  in  a  finely 
divided  state  on  the  surface  of  a  porous  body,  the  least  wind  will 
carry  it  off  and  deposit  it  elsewhere.  Simple  evaporation  of  waters 
containing  sulphate  of  soda  may  perhaps  account  for  its  presence 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  same  is  true  of  any  soluble  body  contained 
in  water;  the  salt  thus  dissolved  may  be  carried  off  by  evaporation 
and  be  distributed  in  small  quantities  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
This  has  been  proven  in  the  case  of  perchloride  of  iron  by  evaporat- 
ing a  sohition  thereof  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid. 

Still  other  causes  favor  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  air. 
Sulphurous  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produced  in  the  atmosphere, 
is  there  easily  transformed  into  sulphuric  acid  and  on  coming  into 
contact  with  salt  from  the  ocean  produces  a  sulphate  of  soda.  Again, 
the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  presence  of  calcium  sulphate,  and  numer- 
ous other  sulphates  as  well,  will  give  a  so<la  sulphate  and  some  carbon- 
ates. So  it  is  established  that  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed  in  various 
ways  and  that  in  a  humid  jmrous  body  it  crystallizes  so  minutely 
that  the  least  puff  of  wind  will  scatter  it  everywhere^  VHiutever 
may  be  the  origin  of  sulphate  of  s<Kla,  which  is  in  the  earth  and 
water,  it  is  apparent  that  s<M]iuni  in  that  form  is  one  of  the  commonest 
elements  in  the  atmospliere. 

iSca  salt. — Sea  salt,  which  will  crystallizi-  in  culies  on  the  evaiwration 
of  meteoric  water,  is  also  found  in  the  air.  Its  preseni-e  was  deter- 
mined in  melted  snow  collected  on  the  lofty  tower  of  Notre  Dame  in 
December,  1874.  But  residual  dusts  from  melted  rain  and  snow  have 
no  action  on  the  supersaturated  solutions  of  acetate,  borate,  hy)>osu1- 
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phate,  or  soda  sulphate,  which  shows  that  these  substances,  although 
elilor?c-ent,ai-e  only  accidental  in  the  atmosphere.  The  siime  is  true  of 
nitrate  of  lime  and  calcium  chloride,  which  are  readily  given  up  to 
the  air,  although  their  sources  are,  not  to  l>e  found  in  the  atmosphere. 

Accidental  substances. — Besides  the  dusts  which  the  n<irmal  air 
almoet  always  contains,  there  are  thot«  more  exceptional  ones  of 
volcanic  origin.  Such  was  a  dust  which  fell  with  the  snow  in  Nor- 
way on  March  29-SO,  1878 ;  it  was  gray  anil  fibrous,  formed  of  grains 
iif  O.fti  to  0.03  mm.  diameter.  These  were  characteristic  fragmentw  of 
pumice  ainl  little  grains  of  iron  oxide  in  octahedron  cuboids.  Tliere 
»re  numerous  examples  of  the  transportation  for  great  distances  of 
iliLsts  volcanic  cinders,  and  ashes  from  great  fires.  For  iastance, 
the  sand  that  fell  on  the  western  Canaries  on  the  7th  of  February, 
l^hl,  came  in  all  probability  from  the  Sahara,  more  than  200  miles. 
More  recently  the  cinders  from  the  great  Chicago  fire  arrived  at  the 
.Vzores  some  forty  days  after  tlie  begiiming  of  the  catastrophe.  The 
wlebrated  dry  fog,  which  in  1783  covered  all  Europe  for  three  months. 
first  appeared  at  Copenhagen,  where  it  continued  one  hundred  and 
Iwetity-six  days.  It  was  caused  hy  an  eruption  in  Iceland.  In  Sep- 
lenilier,  1845,  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  sort  but  less  formidable  was 
Dbserved  on  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands.  This  came  from  an 
eruption  of  Hecla  on  September  •!,  and  the  cinders  had  traveled  more 
llian  SOO  miles.  The  atoms  that  fell  during  the  cyclone  of  1879  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples  and  Palermo  were  tinged  with  yellow.  In  that 
region  also  have  l)een  fouml  black  spheres  and  globules,  susci^ptible  to 
the  magnet,  the  diameters  of  which  at  Palermo  wct-e  lietwwn  0.004 
and  0.0-28  mm.;  at  Naples  0.007  to  0.020  nun.,  and  from  O.OU  to  0.040 
mm.  at  Teramo.  These  measurements  agree  well  with  those  magnetic 
hpherules  following  on  the  coasts  of  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

A  shower  of  cinders  fell  in  the  vicinity  of  Etna  from  the  24th  to 
the  2ftth  of  May,  1880;  examined  in  the  observatory  of  Palermo,  they 
Jiuwed  the  .little  laminated  crystals  character istii;  of  tlie  ejections  of 
t'lna.  Similar  phenomenon  have  been  observed  after  the  eruption 
uf  Krakatao. 

CuttchuiioH. — Leaving  aside  the  dusts  which  arc  temporarily 
brought  into  the  atmosphere  hy  volcanic  eruptions  or  other  ac<-idcnts, 
West*  that  the  air  ordinarily  contains  onlyasmall  nuudwrof  metals — 
-4Nlium.  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminum,  and  more  espt'cially  nickel, 
«)t«lt.  and  iron.  These  have  all  a  terrestrial  origin,  except  the  last 
three,  which  come  from  out  of  planetary  space,  Tlie  proportion  of 
-«iid  matter  in  the  air  does  nut  appear  great  enough  to  l)e  of  sig- 
nificance in  the  physiograpliy  of  tlic  earth,  but  almost  a  third  of  it 
i*  composed  of  organic  matter  containing  living  germs.  This  part 
at  least  (oncerns  the  biologist  and  assumes  some  importance  from  its 
pathological  consequences.  C   (~n~)olc 
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OBSEKVATIOXS  ON  VISION  IN  BRIGHTNESS  AND  IN 
OBSCrRITY,  WITH  A  HYPOTHESIS  ON  THE  CAUSE 
OF  CXJLOR-BLINDNESS." 


A.  Theory  ok  J,  v,  Kries.* 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  rptinal  layer  of  rods  and  cones  con- 
stitutes a  struftiire  sensitive  to  light  by  means  of  which  energetic  im- 
pulses from  without  excite  the  optic  nerve.  While  investigations 
wnceming  acuity  of  vision  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  cones  alone  suffice  for  flight,  yet  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
rods,  closely  resembling  as  it  does  that  of  the  cones,  indicates  that 
they,  too,  play  a  part  in  seeing.  Recent  physiological  researches  on 
rision  under  feeble  illumination  and  on  the  influence  of  the  visual 
purple  in  the  rods  upon  the  perception  of  color  have  rendered  it  more 
and  more  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  parts  played  by  the!«e 
two  kinds  of  retinal  organs/ 

As  a  basis  for  the  investigation  we  take  the  theory  of  Von  Kries, 
which  holds  that  the  cones  are  a  color- j>erceiving  "  brightness  appa- 
ratus," the  rods  a  color-blind  "  darkness  apparatus."  According  to 
this  theory  the  cones  are  adapted  for  vision  under  high  illumination, 
and  their  excitation  by  light  waves  produces  in  the  brain  the  sensa- 
tion of  color,  while  the  rods  with  their  visual  purple  are  insensitive 
to  color,  become  active  only  in  dim  light,  and  are  able  to  much  in- 
crease their  sensitiveness  in  the  dark.  Von  Kries  calls  this  peculiar- 
ity of  the  rods  ^'adaption  t<i  obscurity  "  [Dunkeladaptation].  Be- 
fore the  cones  react  to  color  the  rods  convey  to  the  brain  the  imprfs- 
■^ion  of  colorless  light. 

a TraiiRlate)!  by  ]>emi<HBion  from  VerlinndluniEen  der  I>eutM'lien  I'hfRlkall- 
(clien  UenellHC'luirt,  BruiiHwUk.  VI  ;  2,  HUH. 

•J.  V.  Kries.  t'lter  die  t'uiiklioii  tier  NetzluiutHtiilH-lieii.  Z.  S.  f.  I'M.vcli.  u. 
Hhya.  d.  KInneMmgiiiie,  n,  Sl-12;i.  ISIM. 

'See  A.  KiJiilK.  t)i>er  deii  MeiiHt'liliclieii  Kehpiirpur  iiiid  st^liie  IledeiitiiiiK  tH'Jin 
Sebeo,    iiitzl>er.  d.  llerl.  .Uiad.  d.  WltuteuiicU.,  |).  QT7,  mm. 
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We  learn  from  the  anatomy  of  the  retina  that  in  the  fovea  centralis 
and  a  portion  of  the  macula  lutea  cones  only  are  found,  rods  being 
entirely  wanting,  while  on  the  i-emaining  portion  of  the  retina  there 
are  both  rods  and  cones,  nrninged,  indeed,  in  such  a  manner  that 
toward  the  periphery  the  rods  oiituniber  the  cones.  We  know,  two, 
that  the  fovea  centralis  is  the  special  spot  used  when  the  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  an  object  and  focused  for  direct  vision.  In  fixed  or 
direct  vision  {foveal  or  central  vision)  the  rods  therefore  take  no 
part;  in  indirect  (peripheral  or  oblique)  vision  the  rods  as  well  as 
tlie  cones  are  employed.  Thus  in  feeble  illumination  the  two  visual 
organs  enter  into  sharp  competition,  and  when  the  light  becomes  suf- 
ficiently dim  the  advantage  lies  with  the  color-blind  rods,  so  that 
everything  then  appears  gray  on  a  gray  background — that  is,  in 
colorless  light, 

B.    Recent   Anatomical   Discoveries   Relatino   to   Vision. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  retina"  show  that  very  frequently 
several  rods  are  attached  to  a  common  nerve  fiber,  while  the  cones — 
at  least  those  of  the  fovea  centralis — have  each  a  special  central  con- 
nection. This  enables  us  to  partially  understand  why  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  rods  is  felt  before  that  of  the  cones,  ewpecially  as  they  are 
affected  by  all  light  waves  while  the  cones  differentiate  the  waves 
according  to  length.  It  is  estimated  that  we  have  in  all  11.^.000,000 
rods  and  7,000.000  cones  <of  which  only  -1,000  are  in  the  fovea  cen- 
tralis and  8,000  to  13,000  in  the  macula  lutea),  whereas  connected  to 
them  all  there  are  only  1,000,000  nerve  fibers,  which,  though  inter- 
laced in  a  bundle  like  a  cable,  separately  convey  to  the  brain  the 
e.\citations  of  light. 

Besides  this  there  is,  corresponding  to  the  mosaic  of  the  rods  and 
cones  of  the  retina,  an  equally  regidar  mosaic  of  ganglion  cells  in  the 
cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  brain,  in  the  particular  lobule 
known  ati  the  "  cuneus,"  where  Munk  has  located  the  "Sehsphiire,"' 
or  <(enter  for  cortical  vision.  The  retinal  elements  may  therefore  hv 
likened  to  the  keys  of  a  piano,  by  whose  means,  through  the  agency 
of  the  ctmducting  nerve  fibers,  the  strings  in  the  visual  center  are  set 
in  vibration.  Yet  the  path  from  the  retinal  elements  to  the  cuneus 
is  not  a  direct  one,  but  is  several  times  interrupted.  For  example,  in 
the  anterior  pair  of  corpora  quadrigemina  the  incoming  nerve  fil)ers 
break  up  into  many  ramifications,  while  the  path  leading  thence  (m- 
waiii  to  the  cortex  begins  there  with  similar  ramifications.  The 
finest  branchlets  are  not,  however,  so  connected  as  to  allow  dinvt 

•  See  R.  OrealT,  The  iiii<Towoplc  aiintoiiiy  of  tlie  visual  nerve  iiud  the  retlnji. 
Vroui  tlie  Ilundhucli  dcr  Angenbellkunde  of  Uraefe  and  SiiiuliK'b  2,  Aufl.  1  (51, 
Berllu,  IWl. 
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induction  (I'ontact  tlieury).  While  the  fiinctici  of  these  contact 
■lalions  has  been  compared  to  that  of  an  electrical  interriiptor.  I  am 
iDclined  to  think  that  there  is  here  inserted  in  the  conducting  path  a 
piitential  capacity  which  increases  the  self-induction  due  to  the  propa- 
iitioii  of  the  electro- magnetic  light  waves,  in  reverse  of  the  process 
"f  Pupiii  for  telephoning  over  great  distances  liy  means  of  cables. 

C.  Experiments  on  Vision  in  Bkiohtnkss  akd  OBSK.rniTT. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  fimcttons  of  the  rods  and  ccmes  and  their 
•wipetition.  the  following  ex[)eriments  art;  introdnce*!: 


1.  IW\'EI/>PMENT  or  THK  SPECTRUJI 

BEStENT    )-AMP. 

An  incandescent  lamp  with  large  filament  is  placed  in  a  siiitaMe 
l»\,  and  means  are  provided  for  gradually  varying  the  heating  cnr- 
irnt  betweeit  the  limits  corresponding  to  dull-red  glow  and  incandes- 
wnce.  The  iilament  serves  as  the  source  of  light  and  a  large  spec- 
irum  is  thrown  on  a  white  screen  by  tneans  of  a  Rowland  concave 
?raling.  After  the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  complete  dark- 
aws  the  current  is  increased  until  the  first  appearance  of  light  is 
rwugnized  on  the  screen.  This  first  reco^izable  light  is  colorless, 
»nd  makes  the  impression  o£  "rod-white'"  luminosity.  As  the  cur- 
rent is  increased  the  intensity  of  the  colorless  light  waxes  and  ap- 
pears to  stretch  farther  toward  both  ends  of  the  spectrum,  and  sensa- 
tions of  color  are  gradually  associated  with  those  of  light.  After 
n)lor  begins  to  appear  the  interesting  observation  is  made  that  the 
l-osition  of  apparent  maximum  intensity,  lying  first  in  the  blue  giMMMi, 
i- displaced  more  and  more  toward  the  yellow  green  of  the  spectrum. 
This!  displacement  may  bo  confirmed  by  marking  the  brightest  spot 
>nd  then  letting  the  lamp  gradually  wane  in  intensity  till  only  gray- 
"hite  luminosity  remains.  The  spot  where  this  is  seen  brightest  is 
ihtTi  marked,  and  the  light  is  increased  till  Iwth  marks  are  seen. 

From  (his  exi>eriment  it  follows  that  the  nxis  first  [K-rceive  light. 
snd  that  their  greatest  sensitiveness  is  for  the  bhie-green  region  of 
>pectnim.  while  the  cones  are  most  sensitive  to  yellow  gn'cn.  The 
'iperiment  is  founded  on  the  researches  of  Draper"  and  11.  F.  WeWi-.'' 

It.    EXPEklMKNT  WITH  (lI^)WiN(i  PI.ATINI.M    1-1)11.. 

Ill  order  to  show  the  comi>etition  betwtK'ii  the  roils  and  coims  a 
Ur^'  strip  of  platinum  foil  is  gradually  heated  by  an  electric  cmi-cnt 
from  II   dull   retldish   luminosity  to   a   bright-red   glow.     Observed 

■I>rappr,  Amer.  Joiir.  Scl,  (2)  4,  1S47;  I'hll.  Mug.  i:il  :10.   Mji.v.  1S47  :   Silent. 
UHuoIrs,  p.  :a,  I»ndou,  1878. 
*H.  F.  Wpber.  Bcrl.  Akad.  Ber..  1887.  |).  401;  Wle.1.  Ami.  :iJ.  "J.-itl,  l>«7.  r 
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directly  the  foil  appears  always  re<]  and  sharply  defined;  but  cil> 
served  obliquely  it  ap[>ears  brighter,  loses  its  color  and  takes  on  n 
whitish  brilliance,  at  the  same  time  losing  uhurpness  of  contour 
These  apparent  changes  of  color  and  brightness  can  be  noticed  evei 
at  a  bright-red  glow, 

III.    EXPERIMENT    WITH    TIIltEE    fllJlWLAMPS    HAVINO    I.AROE    Fll„\MENTi 
("«RAY    OI,OW"   AND   "  RED   Olxw")." 

(«)  The  competition  Wtween  the  two  organs  of  sight  is  yet  m<irf 
obvious  when  several  parallel  glowlanips  with  large  filaments  tii-t 
set  up  at  a  distance  of  I  to  14  in.  apart  and  provided  with  means  for 
gradually  decreasing  the  electric  current.  As  long  as  the  brigbtnes.« 
of  the  lamps  is  so  fi>eble  that  the  rods  assist  in  observing  them,  onlv 
the  one  directly  observed  appears  red,  while  the  others  seem  to  have 
a  colorle&s,  magical,  rod-white  luminosity.  However  quickly  the  eye 
pas.ses  from  one  lamp  to  another,  only  that  directly  observed  at  the 
instant  is  red — the  others  at  once  change  to  white. 

(b)  In  order  to  show  that  the  "gray  glow"  is  perceived  Wtorv 
the  "  red  glow  "  appears,  the  current  is  entirely  cut  off.  Then  tlit 
lamps  fade  slowly  (owing  to  their  thick  filaments)  and  the  directly 
observed  lamp,  which  is  red,  disappears,  while  the  others,  seen 
obliquely,  still  prest-nt  a  white  himinosity.  IJy  turning  the  current 
off  and  on  this  obsi>rvation  may  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  on<' 
pleases,  and  the  thicker  the  filaments  the  more  Hiiccessful  the  experi- 
ment. For  a  lectui-e  experijiient  the  distance  of  the  lamps  would 
itaturally  be  gn^ater. 

IV.    EXPERIMENT  WITH   A   VERY   SMALL  BLUE  FLAME. 

Observe  <iireetiy  and  then  obliquely  a  blue  gas  flame  from  an  easily 
regulated  burner  with  a  small  orifice.  As  observed  directly  the  flame 
appears  sharply  defined  and  of  a  blue  color,  but  with  indirect  vision 
its  appearance  changes  to  a  disk  of  some  size  having  the  appearance 
of  moonlight  antl  surrounded  by  a  feebly  luminous  zone. 

V,    COLORLESS  APPEARANCE  ()t   THE  SI'E<TKITM  WHEN    IIIE  II.LI'MINATIOX 
IS   EEEItI.E. 

A  pure  -spectrum  of  an  arc  light  is  produced,  and  its  intensity 
gradually  diminished  by  means  of  two  Xieol  prisms.  The  i-ed  anil 
blue  colors  are  the  first  to  disappear,  then  the  yellow,  and  finally 
thei-e  remains  in  place  of  the  bright-colored  si>ectriun  a  colorless,  dull 
spectrum,  which  when  viewed  obliquely  takes  on  a  rod-white  Iiiim- 
nosity  over  its  whole  length. 
«  O.  I.Hiiimpr.  Verh.  a  D.  I'liya.  Ges.  1«,  iai-12T,  1897 ;  WIed.  Aun.  ta.  l^-^"- 
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(Tlic  writer  coniipcts  with  this  phenomenon,  whioli  was  first  oh- 
^Tv^]  bv  Von  liezold  and  later  more  exactly  investigated  by  Herinjf 
jnd  Hillebrand,  the  origin  of  the  theorie.s  of  Kiinig  and  Von  Kries.) 

VI.   THK  PURKINJE  PHENOMENON  WITH  LAROK  AND  SMAM,  FIBLUH. 

(a)  Lartje  peldn. — ^A  projection  apparatus  willi  two  large  Nicol 
prisms  is  suitable  for  the  demonstration  of  the  Purkinje  phenomenon. 
For  this  purpose  the  siit  is  replaced  by  a  round  o|)ening,  and  an 
enlarged  image  is  thrown  upon  the  various  colored  fields  to  be  com- 
jiared.  These  are  preferably  of  colored  paper,  from  which  four 
arrs  are  combined  to  fomi  a  large  field.  Red  and  bUie-green  arc 
suitable-  colors  and  are  to  be  so  chosen  that  with  the  strongest  avail- 
able lighting  the  red  is  perceived  to  bo  more  bright  than  the  biiie- 
gn-en.  In  case  suitable  papers  are  not  available,  the  same  effect  can 
W  reached  by  interposing  in  the  beam  suitably  colored  glasses  or 
^taine<l  gelatin  tilnis.  If  the  brightness  of  the  light  is  gradually 
liiminished.  the  blue-green  l>ecomes  at  length  brighter  than  the  red, 
and  finally  the  red  disappears,  while  the  bhie-grecn  changes  to  the 
mlorless  "  rod-white." 

(h)  Obnerrtilit/H  of  mnn/l  fehh. — The  large  field  just  described 
i-  covered  with  black  paper  or  velvet,  except  in  two  small  sjmts.  where 
llie  i«lored  paper  may  l>e  seen.  Now,  however  much  the  intensity 
of  the  light  is  diminished,  the  red  always  apjx'ars  brighter  than  the 
I'liie-greeii,  provided  both  spots  an-  observed  directly  so  that  their 
images  fall  on  the  fovea  centralis  or  macula  lutea,  and  not  toward  the 
jjeriphery  of  the  retina  where  Iwth  rods  and  cones  am  present. 

('•)  Alternate  ohxerratioti  of  the  larye  and  ^muU  frith. — In  order 
to  make  the  competition  of  the  rods  and  cones  still  moi-e  striking,  the 
lw«  fields  may  be  observed  alternately.  Having  reduced  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light  on  the  small  field,  all  the  while  recognizing  the  red 
to  he  brighter  than  the  blue-green,  the  screen  is  n-uioved  and  the  eye 
M"es,  again,  suddenly,  the  large  field.  The  blue-green  parts  now 
iippear  colorIes.s,  but  of  n  magical  brightness,  while  the  red  parts 
litHtmu'  alnio.st  black. 

The  Pnrkin jo  phenomenon  may  Iw  oltw.'rved  in-ordinary  conditions, 
as  when  a  picture  gallery  is  visited  on  a  very  cloudy  day  or  in  the 
twilight,  for  then  ul)  the  n>d  tints  ap)x>ar  dark  and  obscure,  and  all 
the  bine  ones  colorless  and  whitish."  ' 

Helmholtz  also  mentions  that  of  all  objects  the  blue  sky  appeared  to 
main  color  longest  at  twilight,  and  I  )H-lieve  I  am  right  in  assuming 
that  the  mminlit  land-scape  is  "  rod-white."  for  at  leiist  the  silver  lus- 
ter of  moonlight  is  Aery  similar  to  the  ghostly  gray-white  of  the  rods. 


•  II.   V.   Ileliiilinltz:   Hiuidbuch  dor  I'liynlol.  Uptlk.     2  «l.     {>.  -1-1K     (I,e<iiH>](l 
Voax,  Leipzig,  I89(>.) 
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VII.  (m.'i:lab  phantoms. 

TliH  liallueiiiHtiuiis  uf  rod  vision  are  Ix^t  illiL'^trated  when  a  sniall 
f'urfafc  is  oliservcil  wliost^  retinal  itnagi-  does  not  exceed  tlie  area  of 
tiiwt  distinct  vision  and  whose  gradual  increase  of  brightness  can  be 
noted,  l)eginnin^  with  darkness.  I  employ  the  following  apparatus : 
An  elec-frioal  glow  lamp  of  G5-volt  type  is  placed  in  a  box  with  a  sin- 
gle aperture  15  mm.  in  diameter,  and  connected  to  a  110-volt  circ-iit 
whose  current  may  be  gradually  varied  from  zero  upward.  Behiixl 
the  opening  is  placed  a  dark  .sliutter,  and  in  front  of  this  a  movable 
brass  diaphragm  with  different  holes  of  3,  6,  and  t^  mm.  diameters. 
An  enlarged,  distinct  image  of  (he  .sharply  lioundeil  aperture  is  then 
cast  on  a  white  screen,  and  there  are  placed  in  the  path  of  the  l>eatn 
several  sheets  of  gelatin  stained  bhie-grcen,  so  that  the  rods  are  more 
stmngly  in)pn>s.sed  than  the  cones. 

So  long  as  tho  brightness  is  so  feeble  that  the  cones  are  exchi(le<l, 
the  light  spot,  seen  obliquely.  apiH^ai-s  colorless  and  lacking  sharp 
outlines;  but  it  quite  disappcai-s  when  gazed  at  fixedly.  This  dis- 
appearance occurs  even  when  the  light  spot  is  so  large  that  its  imago 
covers  the  whole  of  the  macula  liitea,  as  shown  by  the  introduction 
of  the  larger  diaphragm.  To  1h'  sure,  the  disappearam-e  is  more 
difficult  to  produce,  because  the  slightest  movement  of  the  eyes  then 
renders  the  spot  visible,  and  the  wandering  eye  involuntarily  takes  tho 
position  where  it  receives  the  most  light.  Hence  it  happens  that  tlie 
spot  floats  in  and  out  of  the  vision,  for  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  fix 
distinctly  what  we  saw  indirectly  the  "ghost"  disapi>ears.«  But 
when  the  light  is  made  so  bright  that  (he  cones  are  impressed  this 
condition  of  things  ceases,  aud  we  see  the  light  spot  distinctly  and  at 
rest  with  its  sharp  outlines  aud  its  bine-green  color.  The  experiment 
is  lens  successful  when  perfont'ied  with  i-ed  stained  gelatin,  but  even 
in  this  case  the  spot  may  be  caused  to  disapjjear  by  proper  reduction 
of  the  illumination,  as  in  T'jxi>eriment  III,  whei-e  the  dark-red  glow- 
ing lamp  filament  becomes  invisible  by  dii-ect  vision,  while  yielding 
the  gray-glow  appearance  with  oblique  vision. 

1).    KxI'KRIMKNTS  WITH   I^KKillT  Sl'RCIKA. 
1  H.v[>e>tlieiilit  lis  to  tlie  canne  of  color-Wlnrtn»»is.| 

Discrimination  between  the  nxls  and  cones  and  acqnaintance  with 
their  different  functions  has  not  yet  furnished  the  answer  to  the  qnos- 
lion  why  the  cones  differentiate  colors,  or  what  means  they  employ. 
iind  why  the  rods  grow  more  sensitive  in  oliscurity,  Tl  is  true  that 
the  cones  an-  destitute  of  the  visual  purple,  so  that  perhaps  this  plays 
a  part  in  '"  adaptation  to  obscurity." 

n  S<i'  O.  l.muiiier,  lidtriis  khf  Klilriirit:  der  iienpsten  Versuclio  von  H.  It)on<lh)t 
ill>er  (lie  nra.vH.     Verh.  der  Dnn^^cheti  I'liys.  Oewlluchnft.  r,,  418,  H)(«. 
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But  what  anatomical  peculiarity  hiiv«  the  coiies  which  enables 
tla-iii  to  distinguish  rod  from  hliio?  For  it  hppiiih  clear  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  the  retina  and  not  in  the  brain. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  birds,  which,  moreover,  have  many 
more  <-onos  than  rods  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  n^tina.  all  the 
limes  lifive  <rolor-differentifttinfi  organs:  oil  cells  colored  red,  yellow, 
bine,  aitd  green.  Bnt  these  oil  cells  are  found  only  in  the  cones  of 
binis  an<l  certain  amphibious  animals  and  reptiles,  not  at  all  in  man. 
And  yet  our  cones  have  a  special  structure  different  from  the  rods, 
for  the  outer  members  show  a  series  of  plane  parallel  plates  whose 
distance  apart  Max  Schnltze  es-timates  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  wave  lengths  of  light.  May  not  these  plates  serve  to  differen- 
tiate the  light  as  in  Lippman's  method  of  color  photography! 
Against  this  view,  which  I  find  was  proi^nnded  a  long  time  ago 
by  W.  Zenker"  and  Max  Schultze,  and  then  again  apparently  for- 
gotten, there  is  the  objection  that  the  rods  also  in  '*  hardening  "  show 
a  distinct  platelike  separation.  But  before  using  the  fact  to  oppose 
the  hypothesis  above  mentioned,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  rods  show- 
ing this  platelike  separation  are  not  from  the  edge  of  the  macula 
bitea,  I  am  inclined  to  l)elieve  that  the  rods  which  Ixtrder  upon 
the  macula  lutea  tend  to  approach  a  more  couelike  tyi>e  than  th;' 
others. 

However  this  may  be,  the  phenomenon  of  total  color  blindness  or 
lack  <if  all  color  perception  can  scarc-ely  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  Young-Helnilioltz  or  the  Horing  theories,  which  assume  that 
Ihe  visual  suljstances  are  either  fused  into  one  or  partly  absent. 
Admitting,  however,that  the  distinction  of  colors  bidongs  to  the  cones 
and  colorless  vision  to  the  rods,  it  is  easy  on  the  other  hand  to  explain 
total  color-blindness  by  the  hj-pothesis  that  in  such  cases  the  cones  are 
absent.  This  explanation  was  advanced  by  II.  Kiinig  and  supjiorted 
by  the  fact  that  all  animals  which  live  in  darkness  (the  bat,  mole, 
hedgehog,  nocturnal  monkey,  and  others!  have  no  cones.  These  ani- 
mals have  i)een  designated  by  Max  Schultze  as  "  rod  seei's.'"  The  in- 
vestigation*  of  (ireeff  show  that  in  the  fovea  centralis  of  the  rat  al«o 
rods  alone  are  present  and  are  extremely  fine  (thickness  0.75  ft), 
while  the  existence  of  a  few  cones  is  only  known  by  the  occurren(?e 
of  cone  granules  in  the  outer  gi'anular  layer. 

"  Rod  seers  ''then  view  everything,  even  in  broad  daylight,  as  color- 
less, and.  in  case  their  fovea  centralis  has  no  rods,  are,  at  this  spot, 
totally  blind,  like  ordinai-y  persons  in  darkness.  Totally  color-blind 
persons  see  the  snn-lighted  Ianilsca|>e  as  a  rod  landscape,  as  we  see  it 
by  faint  moonlight  Total  cob>r-bliudness  is  therefore  a  very  marked 
defect.     Some  persons  are,  however,  partially  color-blind,  by  which  is 

«  W.  Zenlter.  I,ehrbuch  dw  Plmtix-liromie,  BraunfirbwelK,  Fr,  VIewep  u.  Holm, 
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generally  meant  that  tlioy  coiifii!-*'  colors  rather  than  are  actually 
blind  to  any.  and  indeed  tliey  ciinfiise  pigments  oidy,  while  pure 
Hi>ectrul  wdors  are  distinguished  by  tlieni  almost  as  well  as  by  persons 
of  normal  vision. 

Similar  as  the  two  systems  may  1)0  in  many  resixfls.  thor«  are  yet 
st'veral  iiotewortliy  differences,  which  apj^ar  l)est  in  the  ol>servation 
of  a  pure,  brilliantly  colored,  and  strongly  lightinl  spectrum. 

(1)  AVliile  normal  eyes  distinguish  red,  yellow,  gnvn,  blue,  and 
violet,  to  the  color-blind  the  hine-green  zone  appears  without  color, 
merely  having  a  gray  white  luminosity  ("  neutral "  zone  of  the 
color-blind). 

(2)  To  color-blind  persons  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  shortened 
as  compared  with  the  blue, 

(3)  To  color-blind  persons  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue  pro<luci>s 
white,  whereas  such  a  mixture  is  rose-retl  to  normal  eyes. 

The  yellow  and  blue  parts  of  the  spectrniu  appear  as  vividly  to 
color-blind  persons  as  to  those  of  normal  vision,  and  so  also  do  yellow 
and  blue  pigments.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  color  vision  of  the 
color-blind  is  effected  by  the  cones  like  the  color  vision  of  normal 
eyes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  what  are  the  color 
differentiating  organs  of  the  cones  it,  is  doubly  diflicnlt  to  assign 
causes  for  those  various  diffei'encos  in  color  vision.  Do  these  differ- 
ences perhaps  depend  on  a  different  structure  of  the  cones? 

Struck  by  the  coincidence  of  the  *■  neutral  "  zone  with  the  color  of 
maximum  sensltiveut^s  for  rotl  vision,  the  thought  force<l  itself  to 
my  attention  that  the  peculiarities  of  color-blindness  might  Ih>  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  retina  of  a  color-blind  person  in  the 
region  of  direct  vision  where  normal  eyes  have  only  cones  contains 
rods  as  well. 

Without  ascertaining  whether  this  idea  is  new  or  old,  I  present  the 
following  exjKriment  to  pmve  tliat  the  jx'culiarities  of  color-blindness 
are  found  in  peripheral  vision  with  normal  eyes  when  care  is  taken  to 
jx-rciMve  them: 

I'roliiilily  few  |>ersoiis  have  ever  carefidly  examined  a  bnght  s|>ec- 
trnm  under  oblique  vision.  T'pim  thus  ol>serving  a  long  stretch  of  the 
s)x>ctrnm  there  is  seen,  in  fad,  as  I  had  expected,  a  c'olorle-is  brilliant 
white  "  neutral "  zone  lying  in  the  place  of  the  blue-green.  Futlier- 
more,  the  re<l  end  of  the  sj>ectrum  is  shortened,  and  only  reddish  yel- 
low and  blue  apixiar  as  vivid  colors. 

But  a  fni-ther  consefpiencc  follows  from  the  hypothesis  that  color- 
blind persons  have  both  rods  and  cones  all  over  the  retina,  includ- 
ing the  fovea  centralis.  For  if  this  is  the  reason  whj'  the  color-blind 
see  a  mixture  of  red  and  bine  as  white,  normal  eyes  ought  to  recei^-e 
the  same  iini»ression  with  oblique  vision.    Such  is  indeed  the  case 
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when  the  red  and  blue  ends  of  the  spectrum  are  superposwl  and 
obIit[uely  observed. 

This  is  otherwise  shown  by  recombining  a  prismatic  spectrum  to 
produce  white,  but  with  the  interposition  of  a  screen  which  cuts  off 
the  yellow,  green,  and  blue-green  colors.  Then  the  mixed  field 
appears  of  a  brilliant  rose-red  by  direct  vision,  but  a  brilliant  white 
when  obliquely  observed.  For  a  check  the  red  or  blue  may  alter- 
nately be  cut  off,  and  then  by  oblique  vision  the  apparently  white  field 
is  correctly  seen  in  the  remaining  active  color.  There  is  a  striking 
appearance  peculiar  to  the  obliquely  observed  mixed  field  which 
gives  one  the  impres-ston  that  it  is  self-luminous  or  fluoi-escent," 

It  is  hard  to  say  why  it  is  that  color-confusing  persons  see  red 
and  green  pigment  fields  as  gray-white  and  confuse  them,  while  per- 
sons of  normal  vision  sharply  distinguish  between  them.  A  possible 
explanation  might  be  that  in  bright  light  the  fovea  centralis  is  the 
principal  agent  of  vision  overcoming  the  peripheral  retinal  field, 
and  that  we  see  extensive  bright  fields  not  nt  one  time  but  bj'  sweep- 
ing over  them  with  the  fovea.  Thus  we  cease  to  distinguish  the 
colored  papers  confused  by  the  "color-blind  "  only  when  we  really 
observe  them  obliquely,  so  that  their  colors  are  lost  in  gray-white, 
even  in  daylight.  In  the  condition  of  adaptation  to  obscurity,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fovea  centralis  is  excelled  by  the  peripheral  region 
of  the  retina  rich  in  rods,  so  that  we  no  longer  perceive  the  impres- 
sions of  the  fovea.     (Compare  Piirkinje  phenomenon.) 

A  greater  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be  that  according  to  this  hy- 
pothesis of  color-blindness  color-blind  [wrsons  ought  to  perceive 
with  direct  vision  also  the  Purkinje  phenomenon  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  "neutral  zone"  which  follows  diminution  of  bright- 
neis.  As  Professor  Nagel  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  me,  how- 
ever, the  Purkinje  phenomenon  absolutely  ceases  with  him,  at  least 
at  the  fovea  centralis,*  Since,  howeier,  his  fovea  centralis  is  color- 
blind, I  find  myself  compelled  to  add  a  second  hypothesis,  as  follows: 

The  rods  which  occur  in  the  fovea  centralis  and  part  of  those  in 
the  macula  lutea  of  color-blind  persons  must  have  lost  their  readiness 
of  adaptation,  and  therefore  are  equipped  with  a  higher  sensitiveness 
for  vision  in  strong  lights  than  those  of  normal  persons. 

•  These  oolor-mlxing  experiments  were  an«*ss(u!ly  |(erfoniie<l  by  Profesnor 
PrlnsHbelm.  Doctor  Gehreke,  and  myself  in  n  room  which  was  lighted  by  two 
IncnndesceDt  Innps,  although,  to  be  sure,  feebly. 

'If  tbia  Is  so  with  Professor  Brodhuii  (who  confuses  red  aod  green)  also, 
then  reasoning  backwanJ  It  follows  that  his  fundamental  experiment  on  the 
displarement  of  the  neutral  lone  (a  distinct  proof  of  the  competition  of  rods 
and  cones)  owing  to  the  uraalltiess  of  the  field  of  the  Ilelniholtz  color-raising 
apttaratus.  miiKt  have  been  iierformed  uDconnclouBly  with  extra  foveal — that  Is, 
periptienil.  retinal  vision, 
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We  will  distinguish  these  rods  as  "  central  "  and  "  bright-vision '' 
rods  to  distinguish  them  from  "peripheral"  or  '"obscure-vision" 
rods.  In  order  to  prove  their  existence  there  is  necessity  for  physi- 
ological experiments  of  a  kind  suited  to  distinguish  the  differences 
that  occur  between  normal  and  color-blind  persons  in  direct  central 
vision  of  fields  of  different  size.  The  Purkinje  phenomenon  and  the 
displacement  of  the  "  neutral  "  zone  with  diminishing  light  intensity 
must  bo  more  accurately  studied  with  different  individuals  in  order 
to  recognize  how  far  the  rods  extend  toward  the  fovea  centralis  in 
normal  eyes,  and  where  the  "  central  "  rods  of  the  color-blind  begin 
to  be  capable  of  adaptation  and  become  "  peripheral," 

Perhaps  this  hypothesis  might  also  be  tested  by  anatomical  re- 
searches on  the  retinas  of  color-blind  persons,  although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  "central"  rods  from  the  conos,  for  it 
appears  that  t)ie  cones  approach  more  nearly  to  the  rods  in  structure 
the  nearer  they  lie  to  the  center.  Besides  this  the  anatomist  must  be 
informed  whether  he  is  examining  normal  or  color-blind  eyes. 

When  I  found  that  this  (possibly  not  original)  hypothesis  had 
not  as  yet  been  carefully  tested,  I  thought  it  worth  publishing  even 
if  hereafter  found  to  be  false,  since  the  careful  experiments  which 
its  testing  demands  can  not  but  throw  light  on  this  interesting 
subject.  There  appears  to  be  no  logical  or  zoological  argument 
opposed  to  it,  for  since  there  are  animals  with  more  cones  than 
rod^s  (birds)  and  animals  and  men  with  rods  only  (animals  living 
in  darkness  and  the  totally  color-blind),  and  since  persons  of  nor- 
mal vision  lie  between  these  classes  and  possess  more  rods  than 
cones  and  one  spot  entirely  rod-free,  why  may  there  not  be  indi- 
viduals having  rods  in  this  small  spot,  too?  And  if  this  is  the 
case,  then  it  is  not  strange  that  these  central  rods  by  continued 
usurpation  of  the  place  of  the  cones  should  have  become  bright- 
vision  organs,  and  have  lost  their  adaptive  quality.  The  fact  of 
the  great  number  of  color-blind  persons  (3  per  cent  of  males  and 
one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  females)  supports  the  hypothesis,  for 
it  readily  explains  the  great  variations  between  individuals.  For, 
according  to  the  number  of  "  central  "  rods,  the  degree  of  their 
sensibility,  the  extent  of  the  area  over  which  they  have  lost  adapta- 
bility, and  the  degri'e  to  which  they  have  supplanted  the  cones,  by 
such,  gradations  may  norma!  color  perception  degenerate  into  the 
various  degrees  of  color  confusion,  or  even  into  total  color-blindness. 
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A  LIGHTNING  SPIRAL  OBSERVED  NEAR  BASEL.* 


1  t'k.  Klirgblfusi*. 


On  the  ni^t  of  July  15,  li>0-2,  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  I 
obtained,  in  a  fixed  camera,  a  photograph  of  a  very  extraordinary 
ligfatnioft  phenomenon.  The  Hash  occurred  in  an  east-sontheast  di- 
recti<xit  »s  viewed  from  the  center  of  the  city  of  Basel,  and  extended 
nesriy  horizontally  from  north  toward  wuth,  or,  as  shown  in  figure 
I,  plate  I,  from  left  toward  rtjfht.  Not  all  the  details  seen  in  the 
photognph  could  be  recognized  by  the  eye,  nor  could  I  determine 
the  distance  from  my  standpoint  to  the  scene  of  the  discharge, 
because  of  -the  simultaneous  sound  of  thunder  from  another  flash. 
As  the  lems  of  the  camera  was  uncovered  for  this  exposure  only  a 
few  seetMids,  it  is  probable  that  alt  that  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
represmts  but  one  discharge. 

BesiiJes  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  (caused  probably  by  partial  dis- 
charges torn  apart  by  wind  currents),  such  as  is  familiar  from  the 
photograph  of  H.  Kayser,''  the  plate  which  is  here  shown  contains 
two  very  distinct  whirls  of  bright  lines  and  a  third  fainter  one.  In 
additimi  there  may  be  recognized  a  great  number  of  bright  lines 
running  parallel  to  the  axis  of  these  spirals.  Within  the  pitch  of 
a  sin|^  line  of  the  spiral  50  or  fiO  parallel  lines  may  be  counted. 

Inaarooch  as  a  similar  screw-shaped  formation  may  be  observed 
nnder  certain  conditions  in  the  discharge  of  an  induction  coil,  it 
seems  hi^ly  probable  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  spiral  light- 
ning disdiarge.  Thus  when  n  vei-y  great  quantity  of  electricity  is 
discjiai^ed  with  the  bluest  pos.sible  sparks  and  without  strong  aureole 
i>r  arc  there  are  produced  magnificent  spirals.'"  Figure  2,  plate  i, 
shows  an  instantaneous  exposure  of  about  0.0.')  second  duration  on 
such  a  discharge  from  an  induction  coil  giving  sparks  50  cm.  long. 
The   greater  the  quantity  of  electricity  in   the  discharge  the  more 

•TrsDRlated  by  permlxslon  from  Annalen  del-  rhyslk,  I^ipzlg,  No.   1.  1903. 

»H.  Kayser.  WIed.  Ann.  25,  p.  i;il.  188.1. 

c  E.  Rohmer.  Blektrotecbn.  Zeltscbr.  21,  p.  152,  1900. 
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reg^ular  arc  the  spiralK,  as  is  to  be  expected.  In  order  to  fulfill 
the  conditions  above  mentioned,  a  very  high  frequency  is  of  course 
required,  such  as  may  be  obtained  with  the  electrolytic  interrupter. 
Such  spirals  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  discharge  in  reference 
to  the  magnetic  field  of  the  induction  coil  or  of  the  earth.  Stereo- 
scopic instantaneous  exposures  of  less  than  0.001  second  show  the 
image  of  an  irregularly  wound  line  turning  sometimes  left-handed 
and  sometimes  right-handed.  With  arc  discharges  no  spirals  are 
produced,  probably  because  at  the  high  temperatures  accompany- 
ing the  arc  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  are  no  longer  present. 

These  conditions  for  the  production  of  electric  screw  discharges 
seem  to  have  been  present  in  marked  degree  with  the  lightning  dis- 
charge, photographed.  The  discharge  shows  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  lines,  partly  in  the  spirals  and  partly  running  horizontally 
in  the  general  path.  Each  line  corresponds  to  a  partial  discharge, 
and  the  regularity  of  spacing  of  the  lines  in  the  spirals  indicates  a 
very  large  quantity  of  electricity  discharged  and  a  very  high  fre- 
quency. Undoubtedly  the  quantity  discharged  far  e.xceeds  any- 
thing of  the  kind  we  can  obtain  from  an  induction  coil.  This 
explains  the  great  regularity  of  the  lightning  spirals  as  compared 
with  those  obtained  from  the  induction  coil.  In  the  observed  case, 
too,  the  earth's  magnetic  field  was  favorably  situated,  since  the 
magnetic  field  produced  by  the  -spiral  discharge  coincided  with  it. 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  lightning  spiral  produced  any  unusual 
magnetic  field  whose  presence  would  Iw  indicated  by  marked  deflec- 
tions <if  the  magnetic  needle,"  I  addressed  communications  to  the 
Swiss  meteorological  Zentralanstalt  at  Zurich,  and  to  the  kgl.  meteor- 
ologische  Observntorinni  at  Potsdam.  The  Swiss  meteorological  bu- 
reau was.  unfortunately,  unable  to  furnish  the  desired  information, 
but  I  irceived  from  the  director  of  the  observatory  at  Potsdam  the 
following  negative  reply : 

So  fnr  an  concerns  GUI'  iiiiservntorr,  It  may  be  sold  In  nnswer  to  your  Inqulrj- 
tbat  on  ilie  dny  In  quentlon  neither  tbe  teirestrlnl  inuRnetk'  inBtninientu  nor  tlio 
npiianitua  for  observing  atiiiusplierlc  electricity  (tlie  bitter  records,  witiilu  mod- 
emte  liniltR,  not  only  tbe  potential  dirreren(«  but  hIho  ttie  diHcbnrglni;  capacity 
oiinen-ed)  staoweil  nny  extr.iordinnrj-  belmvlor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  photograph  indicates  that  the  par- 
tial dii^charges  of  this  flash  could  not  have  l)een  oscillating,  bnt  must 
have  pulsed  successively  in  the  same  direction  in  order  to  produce  the 
dii^ction  of  rotation  here  shown. 

"See  Kr.  BIrkulniid.  Kxpedltion  Norweglenne  de  18.'*!J-1900  pour  I'etude  dea 
Burores  boreales,  p.  13,  1001.    Jacob  Dybwad.  Crlatianla. 
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VARIATIONS  OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.- 


By  G.  W.  A.  Kahlsaum. 


In  connection  with  researches  on  the  distillation  of  metals,  and 
while  seeking  to  fix  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pure  metals  employed. 
I  was  led  to  iii:ike  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  of  specific  gravity 
measurements.*  The  gi'ounds  which  led  me  to  bestow  so  much  atten- 
tion on  this  subject  apparently  so  threadbare  are  these:  First,  the 
psact  measurement  of  specific  gravity,  particularly  for  solid  bodies, 
is  an  extremely  difficult  piece  of  work,  which  can  be  successfully 
accomplished  only  by  attending  to  certain  not  unimportant  pre- 
cautionary measures;  and,  second,  the  specific  gravity  to  be  deter- 
mined is  to  be  regarde<i  rather  as  ihe  expression  of  particular  prop- 
erties of  the  individual  specimen  examined  than  as  a  general  projwrty 
of  all  solids  of  the  same  kind. 

This  latter  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  determi- 
nations made  on  a  small  block  of  the  purest  Norwegian  converter 
copper  refinings,  for  which  chemical  analysis  yielded  9!).!)2  per  cent 
copper,  0.02  per  cent  silver,  0.04  per  cent  nickel,  and  0.09  per  cent  iron. 
Tliree  small  bars,  fi  mm.  in  diameter  and  45  mm.  in  length,  were  pre- 
I»red,  containing  about  1,25  cm'  each,  and  their  specific  gravity  was 
determined  within  a  mean  error  of  0.0016,  as  follows:  I,  8,4412:  II, 
8.fi9-2(l;  111,8.4297. 

Thus  it  appears  that  three  cylinders,  turned  from  a  single  small 
block  of  copper,  showed  a  variation  of  specific  gravity  thixjugh  a 
nmge  of  0.2fi29,  or  over  3J  per  cent  of  the  whole  specific  gravity. 
Inasmuch  as  this  was  cast  copper  it  was  easy  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  variation,  for  probably  there  were  faults  or  blowholes  in  the 
casting.  But  the  interesting  and  natural  question  arose,  Where  and 
when  do  such  faults  cease  entirely? 

AVith  another  cylinder  of  the  same  copper,  weighing  79  grams,  I 
made  careful   measurements  by  the  volumetric  method,  depending 

■  Translated,  liy  pennlaslim.  rmui  Annnlan  tier  I'hjslk.    T^elpzlg,  No.  8,  1004. 
*G.  W.  A.  Kahlbaunj,  Zeltscli.  f.  anorg.  Cheui.  29.  pp.  197-213,  1902.^ 
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on  140  separate  determiiiationtj  with  the  spherometer,  and  obtained 
the  value  of  the  specific  gravity  as  8.3774,  which  is  a  little  less  than 
that  found  for  any  of  the  smaller  sampler.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  difference  of  0.32  between  this  value  and  that  obtained  for 
Sample  II  would  be  nearly  the  maximum  obtainable.  But  Marchand 
and  Scheerer'  by  very  accurate  determinations  found  for  their  high- 
est value  of  the  density  of  rolled  and  hammered  copper  plate  8.952,  or 
0.259  higher  than  my  highest  observed  value,  and,  compared  with 
my  lowest  value,  showing  a  difference  of  6,2  per  cent 

It  seems  simple  enough  in  the  case  of  metals  to  do  away  with  these 
differences  of  specific  gravity  by  employing  high  pressures  sufficient 
to  close  the  faults  produced  in  casting.  But  I  have  found  in  experi- 
ments with  lead,  cadmium,  copper,  tin,  antimony,  gold,  and  silver 
that  up  to  a  prcjisure  of  10,000  atmospheres  all  these  metals  except 
cadmium  show  increased  density  with  increased  pi-essure,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  but  on  increasing  the  pres.sure  to  20,000  atmospheres 
these  metals  without  exception  diminished  in  density  with  the  in- 
creased pressure.  It  is  not  implied  that  the  density  rises  in  all  cases 
except  that  of  cadmium  up  to  10,000  atmospheres  pressure  and  then 
diminishes,  but  that  if  any  decrease  occurred  below  10,000  atmos- 
pheres the  density  did  not  fall  U'low  the  original  value.*  It  would 
doubtless  be  of  great  theoretical  interest  to  determine  the  exact  pres- 
sure  of  maximum  specific  gravity,  but  working  as  hitherto  with 
samples  would  consume  much  time,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  shorter 
method  based  on  electrical  conductivity  measurements  would  prove 
feasible.  For  if  the  electrical  conductivity  is  measured  continuously 
while  the  pressure  is  steadily  augmented  there  must  be  a  change  in 
the  march  of  the  conductivity  measurements  when  the  pi-essitre  of 
maximum  specific  gravity  is  reached.  Without  going  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  experiments,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  I  was  led  in  this 
way  to  the  examination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  wires.  An  altera- 
tion of  the  density  implies  a  change  in  the  molecular  structure  of  the 
material.  Such  a  change  in  the  structure  of  wires  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  cold-drawn  wires  are  brittle  and  liable  to  faults,  and 
that  in  order  to  continue  wire  drawing  a  reheating  is  required." 

In  wire  drawing  the  metal  must  l>e  drawn  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
sodium  presses,  squeezed  through  a  hole  with  sharply  defined  edges. 
In  this  process  there  is  formed  at  the  back  of  the  drawplate  a  ring  of 
material,  which  is  held  back  while  the  inner  molecules  by  virtue  of 
their  cohesion  are  pressed  or  drawn  through  the  opening.     Metals 

1 0.  L.  nrdiunnn.  Jaurii.  t.  prukt.  Clieiii.  27.  p.  '200,  1842. 

fc(i.  W.  A.  Kiibltiaum.  Verbnmll.  d.  Nnturf.  (Jpsellscti.  in  Rnsel,  15,  i>.  17,  liMKL 
cAcronlluB  to  S.  Knllwlier  (Ber.  Deutsoli.  cheni,  fJeaellwh.  14,  p.  2760,  1881) 
t.\oc  wire  at  teiiiperaturcH  above  300°  betxiiues  ngiiln  brittle. 
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which  are  too  soft — lead,  for  example — have  too  little  cohesion,  and 
are  torn  in  attempting  to  draw  them  into  wires. 

In  the  process  of  wire  drawing  the  metals  are  then  in  fact  com- 
pressed, and  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  a  certain  dim- 
inution of  density  is  to  be  expected  if  the  pressure  is  high  enough, 
bnt  there  are  no  certain  grounds  to  predict  what  might  happen  in 
further  continuation  of  the  process. 

I  had  formerly  found  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  pyknometer,  in- 
stead of  the  Archimedean  method  of  determining  specific  gravity, 
but  had  found  an  improvement  in  the  latter  when  the  supporting 
wire  is  carefully  platinized.  By  the  friendly  adx'ice  of  Dr.  Ch.  Ed. 
fiiiillaume  and  I>r.  P.  Chnppins,  both  of  the  Bureau  International 
des  Poids  et  Mesures  in  Pavilion  de  Breteiiil  in  Sevres,  who  have 
been  good  enough  to  impart  to  me  and  my  colleague  the  approved 
method  employed  at  that  institution,  we  have  been  able  to  avoid  com- 
pletely the  error  formerly  encountered,  and  have  employed  the 
method  of  displacement,  with  the  same  success  we  had  previously 
obtained  by  the  pyknometer. 

I  give  here  only  a  small  part  of  the  results  obtained,  and  choose 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  the  experiments  with  platinum.  It  is 
not  only  a  duty  but  a  privilege  to  acknowledge  in  this  connection  the 
uncommon  goodness  of  the  firm  of  W.  C.  Heraus,  in  Hauau,  who 
have  not  only  furnished  me  liberally  with  the  costly  material,  but 
also,  to  avoid  error,  have  separately  drawn  all  the  wires  required  for 
the  research. 

Three  parallel  series  of  experiments  were  carried  out,  as  follows: 
Fnjm  a  single  bar  of  the  Ileraus  conunercial  platinum  pieces  lying 
side  by  side  were  cut  off,  and  three  cylinders,  each  about  6  mm.  in 
diameter  and  35  mm.  long,  were  tutned  to  a  uniform  weight  of  32 
grams,  then  sent  to  us  in  Basel,  where  we  determined  their  sjwcific 
gravity.  We  then  returned  the  samples  to  Hauau,  where  by  rolling 
and  hammering  they  were  reduced  to  a  diameter  of  3  and  length  of 
55  mm.,  suitable  for  wire  drawing.  The  specific  gravity  of  these 
samples  was  again  measured  in  Basel.  Returning  them  to  Hunau, 
they  were  drawn  successively  to  wires  of  1,  0.7,  and  0.4  mm.  diameter. 
After  each  drawing  complete  determination  of  the  specific  gravities 
of  these  wires  was  made  in  Basel,  and  they  were  then  before  further 
drawing  softened  by  heating  to  incandescence  for  three  minutes. 
But  before  being  further  drawn — the  wires  were  always  cold 
drawn— the  density  of  these  softened  wires  was  determined,  so  that 
we  made  3  times  3  determinations  on  hard  wire  and  the  same  ntunber  , 
on  soft  wire.* 
The  results  which  I  now  proceed  to  give  are  the  mean  of  three  re- 

•  nere  follow  in  the  original  article  full  detnila  nf  ti  ningle  rtetermlniitlou, 
from  which  the  extreme  care  aud  accuracy  ot  tlie  work  is  ainwrent.        ^^I'^' 
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peated  experiments  with  each  of  the  three  samples  at  each  stage  of 
its  treatment.  These  measurements  were  made  without  exception  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  F.  Sturm,  and  the  mean  error  of  the  69  deter- 
minations has  the  extremely  satisfactory  value  of  only  0.0004. 

Tablk  I.—T^irned  cylindert  (I)  and  rolled  and  hamtnered  cylinders  (//). 


[.  Platinum  cfllDdere.-. 


II.  PUtiDum  crlinden,  rolled  kod  hammered  . . 


II. nasi  ai.aoei  I  ei. laas 
ii.timl  2i.aotci  I  si.isa 
it.am       ii.a»T        ffl.iaao 


iV       ^l.tlMl" 
itt  2I.I1UU 

kI     2i.4an| 
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These  numbers  (-oufirni  my  earlier  statement,  and  show  that  even 
with  such  a  favorable  material  as  platinum  the  results  are  strongly 
affected  by  the  individuality  of  the  sample  examined.  Samples  cut 
from  immediate  proximity  off  the  same  bar  show  a  difference  of 
density  of  0.1734. 

By  rolling  and  hammering  the  density  is  increased  by,  roughly,  1 
per  cent,  and  the  different  of  density  between  the  three  samples  is 
at  the  same  time  reduced  to  about  one-tenth  its  former  magnitudo. 
There  is  then  nothing  new  in  Table  I,  which  merely  proves  the  pres- 
ence of  pores  or  faults,  which  are  diminished  by  the  application  of 
mechanical  force. 

Table  II  is,  however,  more  interesting: 


Tablk  II. — Rolled  and  hamnitred  namples  (//)  and  I  n 


■e  (///>. 


No.  1. 

«I.43IT 
£1.4316 
81.  WW 

Mo.  J. 

ei.4itt! 
a:4«ii 

No.  B. 

S)l!? 

SI.  1314 

KI.4I»4 

n.4i*4 

Hi 

£l.4i£B! 

Si^ 

SI.413B 

ai-4a6 

fl.4saa 

Sample  1,  which  had  the  highest  density  as  hammered  platinum, 
showed  a  diminution  in  sjiecific  gravity  of  0.0178,  which  is  a  differ- 
ence far  iM'yond  the  mean  error  of  measurement  (0.0004)  already 
given.  Samples  2  and  3,  which  had  been  somewhat  lower  in  density 
than  Xo,  1,  advanced  somewhat,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  probable 
that  liebind  this  apparent  increase  a  decrease  is  really  hidden,  and 
that  samples  2  and  3  also  would  have  showed  a  falling  off  bad  they 
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!>een  first  hammered  to  a  somewhat  more  compact  form.     The  maxi- 
mum difference  between  samples  has  diminished  to  0.0097. 

Of  greatest  interest  is  Table  III,  which  exhibits  the  variations 
of  density  between  cold  drawn  and  annealed  platinum  wires. 


in.  Platimuu  wire  1  mm.  dikmeutr.  cold  drawn  . . . 
IT.  Like  IlI.eirept  hMted  wbitB  hot  for  3  mlDDtH 
V.  PUtiaam  win  0.7  mm.  diameter,  eold  drawn. . . 
VI  Like  V.eioeptbwted  white  bot»m<DDteii..  . 
TIL  PlBtiDam  wlreO.t  mm.  diameter,  cold  drawn, 
vm  Like  Vn,  except  bealed  white  hot8  mloaleB 
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Such  are  the  resuItH,  which  confirm  tlie  earlier  discovery  that 
esces-sive  compresiiion  diminishes  the  .s|)ecific  gravity.  I  have  aliwady 
ilrawn  attention  to  the  analog)'  here  presented  to  the  behavior  of 
Ra.ses  under  high  pressures,  which  ai-e  less  compres.sil)le  than  Boyle's 
Uw  requires. 

The  e.xplsnation  of  this  curious  t)ehavior  of  wires  may,  however, 
depend  on  such  factors  as  crystalline  con Bgu ration,  and,  at  all  events, 
requires  further  experiments  to  lietemiine, 

A  second  new  and  very  important  result  appears,  that  strongly 
rompre-ssed  wires  increase  in  sjwcific  gravity  when  heated  to  incan- 
descence. This  indicates  that  an  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  molecules  stifHces  to  restore  them  to  their  normal  relations,  but  I 
do  not  venture  here  upon  any  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  and 
content  myself  with  pointing  out  this  new  and  independent  proof  of 
the  variabiiity  of  specific  gravity." 

*nere  follows  in  tlie  orlnliml  nrtlcle  nn  e.'S|)lH nation  of  the  autbor'n  relntious 
wltb  Hr.  W.  Spring  In  connection  with  the  publication  of  tbeir  Joint  researches 
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These  experiments  have  lately  been  continued  in  Basel  by  my  col- 
league, and  he  finds  that  glowed  platinum  wire  0,+  mm.  in  diameter 
of  specific  gravity  21.4317  fell  off  in  density  to  21.4133  when  drawn 
to0.1mm.,andon  being  heated  white  hot  again  rose  to  21.4346.  Wires 
of  chemically  pure  platinum,  an  alloy  of  platinum  with  10  per  cent 
iridium,  aluminum,  and  copper  all  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
rolled  aluminum  foil  and  hammered  zinc  plates  as  well. 

A  change  of  electrical  conductivity  had  previously  been  noted  after 
incandescence  in  cold-drawn  wires  of  platinum,  platinutn-iridium, 
aluminum,  and  copper. 

These  researches  will  be  continued  in  all  the  directions  here  indi- 
cated, and  an  attempt  w  ill  be  made  to  measure  the  alterations  by  the 
volumetric  method. 
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SOME  NEW  MODES  OF  LIGHTING.- 


By  A.  Berth  I  KB. 


Incandescent  petroleum  oil  lamps. — During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  use  of  petroleum  and  its  deri%'atives  for  illumination  has 
been  much  restricted  by  the  growth  of  incandescent  lighting  by 
electricity,  acetylene,  and  ilhmtinating  gas;  but  quite  recently  there 
has  developed  a  new  use  of  petroleum  oil  for  incandescent  mantle 
ligfating.  Various  systems  have  been  proposed,  of  which  the  earlier 
UQ€S  depended  on  the  carbureting  of  air  by  the  aid  of  tiome  special 
device  and  the  distribution  of  this  mixture  under  feeble  pressure. 

Owing  to  complications  of  the  mechanism  and  the  tendency  of 
stoppage  in  conducting  passages  these  earlier  arrangements  found 
little  favor,  but  the  inventors  of  the  Washington,  Kitson,  and  Glitscli 
spitems  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  separate  mechanical  contrivances 
ind  automatically  produce  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  within  the  lamp 
itself. 

In  these  new  systems  of  lighting,  a  liquid  is  stored  in  a  central 
reservoir,  from  which  runs  a  conducting  pipe  to  a  spitcial  distributer, 
tad  thence  small  tubes  lead  the  litgiiid  to  the  several  lamps  or  heaters 
to  be  supplied.  •  In  the  Washington  and  Kitsop  systems  petroleum 
oil  is  the  liquid  employed,  while  the  Glitsch  system  uses  benzine. 
The  reservoir  for  the  liquid  may  be  either  inside  or  outside  the  build- 
ing, but  for  single  lamps  or  heaters  is  often  directly  attached  to  tho 
capillary  tubes  which  supply  the  burners.  These  capillary  tiibtis  are 
of  steel  and  hardly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  e.xtenial  diameter,  so  that 
they  may  readily  be  hidden  from  sight,  and  are,  indeed,  h<A\\  less 
risible  and  le«i  dangerous  than  electric  wiring.  The  tubes. are  testetl 
to  bear  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres,  but  in  use  are  not  required  to 
withstand  more  than  4  atmospheres  pressure.  It  is  apparent,  too, 
that  with  a  liquid  of  such  slight  volatility  as  petroleum  oil  there  is 
uluch  less  danger  of  explosion  in  consequence  of  leakage  than  with 
illuminating  gas  or,  indeed,  with  benzine. 
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The  Washington  lamp  is  already  well  known,  although  of  recent 
invention.  It  belongs  to  the  type  of  lamps  in  which  the  combustible 
liquid  is  vaporized  in  a  special  chamber  alwvc  and  within  reach  of  the 
flame.  Air  is  admitted  to  this  chamber  and,  mixing  with  the  vapor- 
ized oil,  is  led  by  way  of  two  large  tubes  at  the  side  of  the  lamp  to 
feed  the  flame.  The  vaporizing  devitv  is  a  simple  metallic  tnbe 
heated  by  radiation  from  the  incandescent  mantle  which  surrounds 
it.  A  cock  at  the  lower  end  of  this  tul>e  regulat«s  the  admission  of 
the  liquid,  which,  after  being  vaporized,  passes  out  through  a  small 
orificeat  the  top  and  mixes  with  air  in  the  chamber  above.  Thence  the 
mixture  is  led  downward'  through 
the  two  tubes  at  the  side  of  the 
lamp  and  is  conveyed  to  the  burner 
through  a  wire  netting.  The  in- 
candescent mantle,  which  surrounds 
the  vaporizer,  is  held  by  a  metal 
support  fastened  to  the  vaporizer 
itself.  Thus  the  flame  which  ren- 
ders the  mantle  incandescent  at 
the  same  time  feeds  itself  by  vapor- 
izing the  oil  in  the  tube.  In  the 
earlier  models  the  lamp  required 
to  be  started  by  first  buniing  a  little 
alcohol  in  a  cup  below  the  burner 
so  as  to  vai>orize  enough  oil  to  begin 
the  incandcsceufe,  after  which,  of 
course,  the  lamp  continued  to  pro-  , 
duce  the  vapor  consumed.  As 
first  exhibited,  the  lamps  were  fur- 
nished in  two  types  of  two  and 
three  butners  yielding,  respectively, 
."lOO  and  750  candlepower,  but 
recently  M.  (Jeorges  Washington, 
.u=<i.™u  «.«,!..  ^^  Brussels  has  devised  other  types 

of  less  intensity,  and  the  company  is  now  constructing  iwrtable  lamps 
of  alx>ut  SO  candlepower. 

The  Kitstm  system  of  lighting,  introduced  in  Germany  by  a  Dres- 
den syndicate,  is  analogous  to  the  pn-ceding.  An  oil  rt-servoir.  con- 
veniently placed  outside  the  dwelling,  communicates  by  capillary- 
tubes  to  the  burners.  By  means  of  a  force  pump  an  air  pressure  of 
about  4  atmospheres  is  produced  over  the  oil  in  the  reservoir,  which 
iw  thus  caused  to  circulate  through  the  capillaries. 

There  are  several  notable  differences  between  the  Washington  and 
Kitson  lamps.  In  the  latter  a  vaporizing  tube,  common  to  the  several 
burners  of  a  single  lamp,  runs  horizontally  over  the  burners,  and  upon 
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it  if'  concentrated  by  metal  screens  the  heat  rising  from  the  incao- 
'Jescent  mantles.  The  vaporized  oil  escapes  downward  throu(^  a 
large  tube  at  the  side  of  the  lamp  and  here,  mixing  with  air  admiMed 
throng  a  heated  chamber,  is  led  from  beneath  to  the  burners. 

The  light  of  the  two-burner  Kitson  lamp  is  dazzling  and  rea(di«ei 
at  least  1,000  candlepower.  With  specially  favorable  conditions,  such 
a»  with  a  new  mantle  and  a  high  pressure  of  oil,  1,500  or  even  2,500 
candlepower  is  sometimes  obtained.  Oil  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of 
about  0.2  liter  (one-half  pint)  per  1,000  candlepower  per  hour.  The 
light  produced  has  a  mellow,  agreeable  color,  much  warmer  in  tone 
than  that  of  the  electric  arc  or  the  incandescent  gaslight.  As  already 
remarked,  the  intensity  depends  on  the  pressure,  which  is  an  inconven- 
ience for  a  lamp  of  small  oil  capacity,  but  where  there  is  a  reservoir 
of  large  dimensions  the  diminution  of  pressure  during  twenty-four 
hours  causes  no  considerable  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  lamp. 

Of  all  methods  of  providing  Intense  light,  these  which  have  been 
described  are  must  economical.  It  is  possible  to  combine  in  a  ijingle 
system  lamps  of  great  and  relatively  small  intensity,  and  the  material 
employed  is  common  and  inexpensive  and  may  serve  to  produce  both 
lighting  and  heating,  or,  indeed,  motive  power.  There  are  no  special 
dangers  to  be  feared  when  the  combustible  liquid  is  placed  outside 
the  dwelling,  and  both  the  Washington  and  Kitson  systems  include 
an  automatic  valve  to  close  off  the  circulation  in  case  of  leakage.  The 
greatest  objections  are  the  use  of  liquid  which  has  a  disagreeable  odor, 
tends  to  creep,  and  which  sometimes  yields  a  foul  and  disagreeable 
5ntoke.  Finally,  the  production  of  the  gas  from  the  liquid  under 
pressure  produces  a  noticeable  roaring  sound.  But  for  most  pur- 
poESPS  these  inconveniences  arc  of  minor  importance  as  wmipared  with 
the  great  advantages  of  a  superb  quality  of  light  at  minimum  cost. 

No  other  mode  of  lighting  can  compare  in  cheapness  with  the 
petroleum  incandescent  lamp  in  countries  where  kerosene  may  be 
lioughl  at  a  cost  of  from  2  to  +  cents  a  liter  (8  to  Ifi  cents  a  gallon). 
It  is  just  to  add  that  in  cases  where  natural  gas  or  water  power  fur- 
nii'hes  an  almost  gratuitmis  sour<«  of  energy  the  electric  light  may 
indeeil  compare  in  cheapness,  but  even  then  there  must  first  be  pro- 
vided complicated  and  costly  niachincrj'. 

Benzine  is  employed  instead  of  petroleinn  in  the  Glitsch  system,  and 
although  somewhat  more  dangerous,  this  liquid  is  cleaner  and  in  cer- 
tain other  respects  Inore  suitable  for  the  piir^Kise.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  use  pressure  greater  than  I  atmosphere  to  circulate  benzine  through 
the  capillary  tubes,  and  the  lamps  may  be  fed  by  merely  placing  the 
reservoir  somewhat  above  them  and  depending  on  the  force  of  gravity. 
The  method  of  starting  combustion  is  very  simple  and  consists  merely 
in  heating  the  burner  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  in  an  auxiliary 
flame  of  alcohol  in  order  to  begin  the  vaporization  of  the  benziae,i|^; 
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As  compared  with  petroleum  incandescent  lighting,  the  benzine 
system  is  more  expensive  and  less  suitable  for  brilliant  illumination, 
such  as  is  required  in  streets,  railway  stations,  and  factories,  but  on 
account  of  its  greater  convenience  and  cleanliness  is  perhaps  better 
suited  to  lighting  of  dwellings,  heating,  and  cooking  purposes. 

Alcohol  may  also  be  employed  for  incandiwcent  lighting,  either 
alone  or  in  a  mixture,  and  may  be  distributed  under  feeble  pressure; 
but  at  present  the  use  of  alcohol  for  this  purpose  does  not  appear  to 
be  practically  successful.  In  1902  it  was  stated  that  alcohol  lamps 
of  from  60 to  800  candlepower  burned  from  10  to  Ifi  grams  per  candle- 
power  hour,  while  lamps  of  from  100  to  1,000  candlepower  employ- 
ing mixtures  of  alcohol  and  hydrocarbons  in  equal  ratio  consumed  5  to 
10  grams  of  alcohol  per  candlepower  hour.  To  make  alcohol  lighting 
commercially  successful  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  solid  or  liquid  hydro- 
carbon soluble  in  alcohol  and  very  cheap,  which  will  give  rise  to 
enhanced  heating  effect  with  diminif^hed  cost. 

A  new  incandescent  petroleum  lamp  has  ap- 
peared which  consume.s  a  mixture  in  equal  parts 
of  the  vapors  of  water  and  petroleum.    Readers 
may  recall  descriptions  of  an  ingenious  little 
water   vapor  blow   torch.     The  new   Altmann 
burner  is  evidently  based  on  the  same  ideji,  but 
is  more  compact,  for  it  combines  the  reservoirs 
of  water  ami  oil  and  requires  no  wick  like  Mer- 
cier's  blow  torch.     In  the  Altmann  burner  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  hydrot-arbon  is  effected 
in  pr&sence  of  the  water  vapor,  and  the  flame, 
in  absence  of  the  incnndesceut  mantle,  is  blue 
''tarn'r^'  Altmann       y^^^^  (jj^j  ^f  ^^^^  Bunseu  gas  burner.     A  vertical 
section  of  the  lamp  is  shown  in  fig.  2.     In  the 
reservoir,  which  is  divided  in  two  sections,  is  the  water  AV  and  the  pe- 
troleum P.     The  two  liquids  pass  by  separate  channels  e  to  the  vapor- 
izing tnlH-H  d  d.    By  means  of  a  -small  auxiliary  lamp  placed  centrally 
at  /,  the  gas  tubes  are  heated  to  the  temperature  required  to  vaporize 
the  liquids,  thus  producing  a  mixture  of  gases  in  the  chamber  r,  heated 
lioth  by  the  radiation  of  the  incandescent  mantle  and  by  the  little 
burner  /.     This  auxiliary  burner  is  fed  with  combustible  liquid  con- 
tained at  P  near  the  foot  of  the  lamp.     On  leaving  the  chamber  c,  the 
mixed  vapor  traverse  a  tube  6  to  a  burner  analogous  to  those  employed 
for  incandescent  lighting  with  ordinary  Uluminating  gas.     In  the 
models  now  in  use  the  intensity  of  illumination  ranges  from  80  to  100 
candlepower.     The  consinnption  of  petroleum  is  about  a  liter  (one- 
fourth  of  a  gallon)  in  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the  cost  is  about 
0.002  cent  per  candlepower  hour.     A  heater  is  constructed  by  the 
same  company  which  also  appears  to  be  very  economical,    ,,l^ 
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Nev}  methods  of  electric  lighting. — As  early  as  1878  Archereau, 
Carre,  and  Gauduin  sought  to  augment  the  luminosity  of  the  electric 
JtFC  by  rendering  the  arc  itself  as  well  as  the  positive  carbon  incandes- 
cent. For  this  purpose  they  mixed  with  the  carbon  of  the  electrodes 
^vitabie  substances  such  as  oxides  of  calcium  or  magnesium  ^  but 
unfortunately  there  occurred  a.  precipitation  of  the  refractory  oxides 
upon  the  lower  carbon,  and  a  formation  of  scoria  which  resulted  in  a 
prejudicial  unsteadiness  for  illumination.  After  the  Welsbach  man- 
tle attained  success,  new  efforts  were  made  to  apply  this  principle  of 
incandescence  of  the  arc,  and  Monsieur  Bremer  exhibited  at  the  expo- 
^tion  of  1900  a  model  having  four  special  carbons,  and  in  which  the 
light  produced  in  the  arc  was  reflected  downward.  The  presence  of 
mineral  matter  resulted  in  increasing  the  luminous  surface,  modifying 
the  color  of  the  light  a-s  desired,  and  in  diminishing  by  one-half  the 
current  consumption  for  a  given  illumination. 

A  considerable  number  of  concerns,  notably  in  Germany,  are  now- 
producing  flaming  arc  lamps  more  or  less  patterned  after  that  of 
Bremer.  The  principal  differences  consist  in  the  varied  construc- 
tion of  the  electro<les,  but  all  are  composed  of  mixtures  of  carbon 
and  some  salt  of  calcium,  usually  fluorspar.  Professor  Wedding, 
having  studied  the  influence  of  this  substance  on  the  consumption 
of  energy  in  the  lamp,  has  found  that  the  most  favorable  conditions 
are  found  with  15  per  cent  fluorspar.  Electrodes  of  this  composi- 
tion are  found  to  consume  but  O.IS  watts  per  candle,  as  compared 
with  0.5  watts  for  the  ordinary  arc. 

Doctor  Amdt's  researches  at  the  Technische  Hochschule  in  Berlin 
have  shown  that  the  operation  of  the  flaming  arc  does  not  involve 
any  appreciable  production  of  objectionable  gases.  Furthermore, 
the  light  produced  is  of  a  yellowish-red  color  and  much  less  cold  and 
harsh  than  that  of  the  ordinary  arc.  It  more  resembles  sunlight  in 
color,  and  penetrates  better  through  fog  than  the  light  of  shorter 
wave  length  produced  by  the  ordinary  arc. 

The  Bremer  arc  requires  the  use  of  special  lamps,  but  by  employ- 
ing trizonal  carbons  A.  Blonde!  has  avoided  this  inc<mvcnience. 
Minerals  are  contained  in  the  two  interior  zones,  and  such  arcs,  con- 
suming only  3  amperes,  have  been  found  to  give  nearly  three,  and 
similar  arcs,  consuming  9  amperes,  more  than  four;  times  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  ordinary  arc  light  consuming  equal  energy. 

In  the  same  general  category  belongs  the  lamp  with  three  elec- 
trodes and  two  arcs,  devised  by  L.  Sigfried  Andersson,  of  Stockholm. 
For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  area  of  luminous  surface,  and  at 
the  same  time  producing  incandescence  within  the  arc,  there  is 
introduced  between  the  two  carbons  which  carry  the  current  a  third 
cylinder,  formed  of  a  more  refractory  substance  than  the  two  others. 
Xhe  regulation  of  this  lamp  is  very  delicate,  and  is  effected- in  a  in9st 
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ingenious  manner  by  means  of  a  Wheatetone  bridge,  made  up  of  the 
two  side  arcs  themselves  and  two  suitable  resistances,  which  are 
wound  as  electromagnets  in  such  a  manner  as  to  operate  the  regulat- 
ing mechanism.  The  central  cylinder  thus  carries  the  current  only 
when  the  bridge  is  thrown  temjiorarily  out  of  balance. 

Instead  of  rendering  the  arc  luminous  by  the  aid  of  refractory 
oxides,  the  same  resnlt  may  l>e  obtained  by  introducing  a  combustible 
liquid  or  powder  through  a  hollow  electrode.  This  device  has  been  tried 
by  J.  Akermann,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  prove  very  practicable. 

All  these  devices  of  introducing  foreign  substances  into  the  arc  are 
evidently  for  the  double  purpose  of  diminisliing  its  resistance  and  of 
augmenting  its  luminosity,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  n 
conducting  vapor  like  that  of  mercury  should  not  be  substituted  for 
the  solid  particles  of  carbon  or  of  metallic  salts  or  oxides  which  have 
been  used  for  this  purpow.  The  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp  is  the  develop- 
ment of  this  idea.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  Geissler  tubes,  in 
which  light  is  produced  by  an  electric  current  traversing  a  rarefie<l 
gas.  It  is  possible,  as  Tesia  has  shown,  to  excite  such  tnbes  to  hiini- 
nosity  by  simply  placing  tliem  in  a  v.Trying  electrostatic  field  of  high 
frequency.     About  1892  Arons  showed  that  mercury  vapor  traversed 
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by  a  current  emits  light,  but  there  was  no  idea  at  that  time  of  employ- 
ing this  device  for  lUinninating  purposes.  The  credit  for  this  discov- 
ery rests,  therefore,  with  Cooiier-llcwitt,  who  has  devised  a  mercury 
lamp  of  great  simplicity,  composed  of  a  glass  tube  with  electrodes  at 
the  two  ends.  The  negative  electnide  is  mei'cury  itself,  and  the  posi- 
tive electrode  may  be  either  mercury.  Iron,  or  other  metal.  Platinum 
wires  sealed  into  the  glass  conduct  the  current  to  the  electrodes. 
When  cold,  the  pressure  of  the  mercury  vapor  is  very  small,  but  when 
heatetl  by  the  passage  of  the  current  the  mercury  vapor  pressure  rises 
to  about  2  mm.  of  liquid  mercury,  or  about  one  four-hundredth  of 
an  atmosphere, 

Cooper-Hewitt  lamps  operate  under  a  difference  of  potential  of 
110  volts,  of  which  about  80  are  absorbed  in  the  arc.  Since  the  inter- 
nal resistance  is  very  high  at  first,  this  potential  difference  is  insuf- 
ficient to  start  the  light,  and  several  thousand  volts  are  required  for  a 
brief  interval  at  the  start.  Accordingly  some  auxiliary  device  has  to 
be  provided,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Xernst  lamp,  to  heat  the  con- 
ductor to  the  tem|)erature  at  which  the  ordinary  voltage  will  main- 
tain incandescence,     For  example,  the  required  voltAge  may  be  ob- 
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tainvd  by  introducing  r  self-induction  coil  in  th«  lump  circuit,  and 
libantin^  across  the  lamp  a  quick-acting  oil  interrupter.  The  extra 
earrent  at  break  suiRces  to  start  the  arc,  which  thus  primarily  excited 
ia  able  to  continue,  and  the  self-induction  thereafter  plays  the  part 
merely  of  reducing  variations  of  the  current.  Figure  3  shows  the 
disposition  of  circuit  adopted  by  Cooper -Hewitt. 

Usually  the  tubes  have  the  form  of  an  inverted  U.with  short  arms. 
Each  arm  contnins  mercury,  and  at  the  top  is  an  iron  electrode. 
Thus  the  arc  may  pass  between  iron  and  mercury  or  between  two 
mercury  electrodes  as  desired.  In  the  former  case  the  distance  be- 
tween electrodes  is  about  7  cm.  and  in  the  latter  about  9  cm.  These 
lamps  are  exhausted  tu  about  the  same  degree  as  ordinary  incandes- 
cent electric  lights,  and  they  may  Iw  nm  at  any  current  strength 
between  0.5  and  5  amperes.  Below  0.5  amperes  the  arc  ceases,  and 
abore  5  amperes  the  tube  breaks,  owing  to  the  heat  produced.  The 
difference    of    potential 

between     terminals    va-  foX 

ries  from  82  to  87  volts  %^ 

for  U  tubes.  The  effi- 
ciency of  these  lamps 
is  said  to  be  upward 
of  three  times  as  high 
as  that  of  the  ordinary 
arc. 

Other  methods  of 
starting  the  mercury 
arc  have  been  proposed 
by  various  physicists. 
and  one  of  the  most 
simple,  devised  by  Doc- 
tor Weintraub,  involving  the  use  of  a  small  auxiliary  arc,  avoids  re- 
coun^e  to  a  high  voltage  at  starting.  It  therefore  ap|H'ars  that  there 
are  ready  means  of  overcoming  this  primary  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the 
mercury  arc;  hut  a  second  and  very  serious  objection  lies  in  the  green 
color  of  the  light  produced.  Being  wholly  without  red  rays,  tliis 
light  gives  a  ghastly  appcai'ance  to  the  objects  illuminated.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  (ilerman  experiments  the  light  has  a  great 
power  of  penetration,  and  it  is  besides  highly  actinic,  and  thus  suit- 
able for  photographic  puritoses.  and,  moreover,  the  color  is  not 
fatiguing  to  the  eyes.  It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  a  warmer 
tint  by  interposing  a  red  mantle,  but  this  device  greatly  diminishes 
the  efficiency.  Perhaps  better  results  may  be  reached  by  introducing 
tra<»s  of  certain  neutral  gases,  or  substituting  some  amalgam  instead 
of  pure  mercury. 
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In  all  the  methods  of  lighting  thus  far  mentioned  in  this  article 
the  source  is  a  very  intense  light  restricted  to  a  comparatively  nar- 
row area;  but  there  has  very  recently  been  installed  in  New  York 
a  system  of  electric  lighting  by  vacuum  tubes  of  great  length,  whose 
comparatively  feeble  brightness  is  counterbalanced  by  their  great 
area  of  luminous  surface,  Plate  I  sliows  an  application  of  this 
method  of  lighting  within  an  apartment.  While  not  yet  fully  per- 
fected, this  system  gives  excellent  promise,  both  as  regards  cheapness 
and  general  satisfactory  qualities  of  illumination.  A  principal  diffi- 
culty seems  to  consist  in  obtaining  a  suitable  gaseous  conductor 
whose  spectrum  shall  approximate  that  of  diffused  daylight  instead 
of  being  restricted  to  a  few  wave  lengths  like  that  of  mercury,  but 
partial  success  in  this  respect  is  already  achieved. 
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The  possibility  of  t«legraphing  without  wires  by  means  of  electric 
waves  in  free  space  was  demonstrated  when  Dr.  II.  Hertz,  in  1887 
and  1888,  holding  a  so-called  "electric  eye."  consisting  of  a  ring  of 
copper  wire  about  16  inches  in  diameter  and  broken  at  one  point, 
■  few  feet  from  the  spark  gap  of  an  induction  coil,  or  oscillator,  was 
«ble  to  detect  minute  sparks  jumping  across  the  break  in  the  copper 
ring- 
In  1880  Doctor  Branly  discovered  that  metal  filings,  which,  when 
made  part  of  an  electric  circuit,  had  normally  a  very  high  electrical 
resistance,  but  became  good  conductors  of  electricity  when  electric 
oscillations  ivere  set  up  in  the  circuit,  and  that  they  retained  their 
ctmducting  qualities  until  shaken  up. 

The  art  of  wireless  telegraphy  took  a  long  foi-ward  step  when,  in 
1894,  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Oliver  I^ge  made  his  notable  experiments 
before  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which  he  used,  as  a  tran-sinitter  of 
electric  vrnves,  the  Hertz  or  Righi  oscillator,  and  as  a  detector  of  those 
waves,  the  Branly  coherer,  consisting  of  a  tul)e  filled  with  metal 
filings  in  an  electric  circuit  containing  an  electric  bell.  To  insure 
ihe  filings  resuming  their  state  of  nonconductivity  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  tbe  electric  oscillations,  Doctor  I^odge  caused  a  "  tapper," 
operated  by  clockwork,  to  strike  the  tube  continuously.  A  bell  or 
relav  in  the  coherer  circuit  could  thus  be  kept  in  vibration  during 
the  continuance  of  electric  o^illntions  and  would  Iwcome  passive 
when  tbe  oscillations  ceased,  and  in  this  way  signals  could  \k  trans- 
mitted. I-jodge  believed  that  the  limit  of  sensitiveness  of  this  ap- 
paratus ^vould  be  half  a  mile,  but  even  this  distance  would  have  ad- 
vanced the  signaling  distance  four- hundred  fold  beyond  the  point  at 
which  Doctor  Hertz  had  left  it. 

«  Reprinted  bjr  permiwlon,  after  revision  by  author,  from  Caasler'a  Mngnzlne, 
Jnne.  1003.  In  connei'tlon  with  this  urtlcle  it  niny  be  Found  liiterentiiig  urid 
ptwHtabl*^  to  reter  to  his  earlier  one,  "  Wlrelttw  teleitrniihy^ltB  past  and  present 
tttatns  and  ItB  prospects."  Cntwler's  MiiKiiitliie.  January,  1002.  niwl  General 
Appendix  to  Smithsonian  Report.  1902,  page  2'il. 

»Anthor  of  "American  telegraphy  "  and  "  51aver'B  wireless  telegraphy." 
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The  art,  however,  received  its  niowt  powerful  impetus  when  Mar- 
coni, in  1898.  using  vertical  wires  80  to  100  feet  high  at  each  station, 
a  10-inch  spark  induction  coil,  and  an  improved  Branly-I^odge  co- 
herer, succeeded  in  transmitting  wireless  signals  a  distance  of  about 
40  miles,  which  distance  within  another  twelve  months,  by  using  still 
higher  vertical  wires  and  more  improved  apparatus,  he  increased  to 
280  miles  over  water. 

The  writer  on  other  occasions  has  remarked  that  had  the  progress 
of  wireless  telegraphy  rested  with  Hertz's  discovery  of  the  copper 
ring  detector,  its  utility  for  commercial  purposes  would  have  been 
very  limited — in  fact,  nil,  since  the  utmost  distance  at  which  signals 
can  be  detected  by  that  device  is  about  8  or  10  feet.  It  might  now 
be  said  that  while  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  filings 
coherer,  together  with  increased  height  of  the  vertical  wires  and  an 
increase  in  their  number  and  in  the  power  of  the  transmitting  appa- 
ratus, render  it  possible  to  receive  signals  with  this  form  of  detector 
at  a  distance  of  400  to  500  miles  und^r  favorable  conditions,  still,  had 
there  been  no  other  receiving  instrument -than  the  filings  coherer, 
important  as  the  improvement  in  that  instrument  has  been,  there 
would  perhaps  have  l)een  little  or  no  progress  to  note  relative  to  the 
speed  of  transmission  by  wireless  telegraphy,  which,  with  the  filings 
coherer  as  a  receiver,  may  be  placed  at  from  eight  to  twelve  words  per 
minute.  The  action  of  the  filings  coherer  is  inherently  sluggish  in  the 
production  of  perfect  signals,  the  cohering  and  "  tapping  back," 
added  to  the  intertia  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  tapper,  the  relays, 
etc.,  all  tending  to  that  result. 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  relation  that  in  ordinary  shipboard  prac- 
tice to-day  the  distance  signaled  with  the  filings  coherer  does  not 
much  exceed  50  miles. 

It  was  therefore  very  obvious  to  all  concerned  in  the  art  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  that  a  thing  much  to  be  desired  was  the  invention  or 
discovery  of  a  coherer  or  detector  which  would,  so  to  speak,  "  close  " 
automatically  on  the  occurrence  of  electric  oscillations  and  "open  '" 
automatically  when  the  oscillations  ceased,  or  vice  vcrsji.  As  fre- 
quently happens  in  such  cases,  this  desideratum,  an  autocoherer,  was 
not  very  long  in  forthcoming. 

One  of  the  first  devices  that  bore  promise  of  fulfilling  the  foregoing 
requirement  is  known  as  Schaefer's  "  anticoherer."  This  consists 
of  a  silver  film  deposited  on  glass.  Across  this  film  slits  are  traceil, 
these  being  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  celluloid,  ^\^len  the  silver  film 
is  made  part  of  an  electric  circuit  it  is  found  that  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  rises  when  electric  oscillations  are  set  up  therein,  and  when 
the  oscillations  cease  the  resistance  automatically  falls.  This  action, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  the  Branly  filings 
coherer :   hence  the  term  anticoherer.     It  has  Jtwji  surmised  that  the 
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effect  of  the  film  of  celluloid,  which  does  not  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  slits,  is  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  particles  of  sil- 
rer  in  the  shts,  and  whose  motion  under  the  influence  of  electric 
oscillations  probably  accounts  for  the  variations  in  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit.  Carbon  filings  were  also  found  to  decohere  automat- 
icallv ;  but  th^e  devices  were  not  extensively  used  in  practire,  if 
at  all. 

The  next  most  important  autocoherer  was  that  due  to  Castelli, 
koown  for  a  time  as  the  8oIari  coherer,  also  as  the  Italian  navy 
coherer.  This  autocoherer  was  used  by  Marconi  in  hi^^  first  experi- 
ments in  trans- Atlantic  wireless  telegraphy.  It  consists  of  a  tube 
.■jmilar  to  the  filings  coherer,  but  instead  of  metal  filings  Ix-twoen  the 
ends  of  the  iron  or  carbon  rods  within  the  tube,  a  drop  of  mercury  is 
employed.  In  the  circuit  with  the  coherer  there  is  a  small  battery 
and  a  telephone  receiver.  On  the  arrival  of  electric  oscillations  the 
mercury  appears  to  cohere  to  the  carbon  or  iron,  with  the  result  that 
the  resistance  decreases,  but  immediately  rises  when  the  oscillation 
Leases,  these  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  setting  up  noises 
in  the  telephone,  which  can  be  read  as  dots  and  dashes  when  messages 
are  transmitted.  This  autodetector  has  the  disadvantage  that  after 
some  nse  it  becomes  rather  unreliable  in  operation,  to  prevent  which 
frequent  renewals  of  the  mercury  and  cleansing  of  the  tube  are  neces- 
sary. 

Subsequently  Marconi  devised  an  autocoherer,  known  as  a  magnetic 
detector,  which  has  been  used  in  his  trans-Atlanlic  and  other  long-dis- 
tance experiments.  This  coherer  consists  of  a  primary  anil  secondary 
coil  of  wire  (wound  over  a  coil  of  fine  iron  wires),  the  innor  coil 
of  which  is  connected  to  the  vertical  wire  in  a  manner  practically 
siniiliir  to  that  in  which  the  filings  coherer  is  connected.  The  outer 
coil  contains  in  its  circuit  a  telephone  receiver,  bnt  no  battery.  This 
detector  of  electric  waves  is  based  on  the  observed  fact  that  when 
a  magnet,  such  as  the  iron  core,  is  caused  1o  undergo  slow  changes 
of  magnetism,  electric  oscillations  in  the  outer  coil  bring  abont  rapid 
changes  in  the  magnetism  of  the  core,  which,  iu  turn,  set  up  currents 
in  the  inner  coil,  and  these  are  heard  as  clicks  in  the  telephone 
recei  ver. 

The  slow  changes  of  magnetization  referred  to  are  brought  about  as 
follows:  An  endless  ro|)e  or  core  of  fine  iron 
wires  is  represented  in  figure  1  by  c  <■;  p  p  are 
pulleys  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  operated  by 
clockwork.  The  iron  rope  passes  over  the  pul- 
and  through  a  small  glass  tube  upon 
which  the  coils  referred  to,  w  u;  are  coiled.  The  iron  core  is  magnet- 
ized by  two  horseshoe  magnets  (not  shown  in  figure),  the  ends  of 
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which  are  laid  with  their  similar  poles  together  on  the  coils,  their 
position  on  the  coils  being  changed  until  the  best  results  are  obtained. 

In  the  United  States,  De  Forest  and  Fessenden  have  also  devised 
autocoherers,  which  are  used  in  their  respective  wireless  systeois.  The 
De  Forest  aiitocoherer,  which  has  been  termed  a  "  responder,"  com  prises 
a  tube  with  tin  electrodes  or  plugs  running  into  the  bor&  Between 
the  inner  ends  of  the  electrodes  is  placed  a  viscous  substance,  such  as 
glycerin,  in  which  some  lead  oxide  is  suspended  as  a  depolarizer.  In 
shunt  circuit  with  the  tube  are  a  small  battery  and  a  telephone.  Nor- 
,  mally  the  battery  sets  up  an  electrolytic  action,  which  tears  off  small 
particles  of  tin  from  the  positive  electrode.  These  particles  "  bridge  " 
or  "  thread  "  over  the  space  between  the  ends  of  the  plugs,  with  the 
result  that  the  resistance  is  much  decreased.  Incoming  electric  waves, 
however,  establish  electric  oscillations  in  the  responder  circuit,  which 
disrupt  the  threads  or  bridges,  whereupon  the  resistance  is  ut  once 
greatly  increased.  These  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
are  readily  indicated  in  the  telephone,  and  thus  when  the  train  of 
electric  waves  is  broken  into  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  code  mes- 
sages are  easily  received.  This  autocoherer,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of 
the  anticoherer  type. 

The  Fessenden  detector,  or  '■  barretter,"  employs  a  different  princi- 
ple from  either  of  the  foregoing.  Fessenden  takes  advantage  of  the 
facts  that  an  electric  current  increases  the  temperature  of  a  conductor 
through  which  it  passes,  and  that  an  increase  of  temperature  uf  the 
conductor  increases  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  conductor,  and 
contrariwise.  He  therefore  employs  a  very  thin  loop  of  platinum 
wire  contained  in  a  small  glass  bulb,  the  whole  so  disfKised  that  heat 
will  be  quickly  conducted  from  the  platinum  wire.  In  the  circuit  of 
this  loop  he  includes  a  small  battery  and  a  telephone  receiver,  suit- 
ably connected  with  the  vertical  wire.  When  oscillatory  currents  are 
set  up  in  the  circuit,  rapid  variations  of  the  temperature  of  the 
platinum  loop  and  corresponding  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  are  produced,  these  in  turn  affecting  the  telephone  receiver 
practically  as  in  the  instances  already  given. 

More  recently  both  Fessenden  and  De  Forest  have  used  a  detector, 
termed  by  the  former  a  "  liquid  barretter  "  and  by  the  latter  an  "  elec- 
trolytic receiver,"  which  consists  of  an  exceedingly  fine  short  plati- 
num wire  in  a  dilute  nitric  acid  solution.  The  device  is  outlined  in 
figure  2,  in  which  V  is  a  vessel  containing  the  liquid  L;  B  is  the  fine 
wire,  the  extent  of  the  immersion  of  which  is  adjusted  by  a  suitable 
screw.  The  lower  wire,  m',  enters  the  liquid  from  the  bottom  of  V, 
Its  size  is  not  material.  Connection  with  the  receiving  oscillating 
circuit  is  made  by  means  of  the  wire  w  and  the  wire  v>'.  In  the 
usual  shunt  circuit  from  the  oscillating  circuit  there  are  included  the 
detector,  a  small  battery,  and  a  telephone  receiver,     ,  -  r 
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According  to  Fessenden,  this  device  operates  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  practically  all  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  localized  and  con- 
centrated within  a  short  distance  of  the  point  where  the  cylindrical 
platinum  wire  projects  into  the  liquid.  The  current  from  the  small 
battery  flows  through  the  shunt  circuit,  but  owing  to  the  high  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit  this  current  is  normally  weak.  The  incoming 
electric  oscillations  decrease  this  resistance, 
varying  the  circuit,  and  thereby  producing 
audible  signals  in  the  telephone. 

According  to  De  Forest,  the  operation  of  this 
detector  is  due  to  the  setting  up  of  a  counter 
dectromotive  force  of  polarization  in  the  cell, 
which  makes  the  cell  apparently  nonconduct- 
ing. Incoming  oscillations  cause  a  temporary 
annulment  of  the  insulating  film  of  oxygen  gas  surrounding  the  i)osi- 
tive  electrode,  varying  the  current  in  the  local  circuit,  with  the  desin^d 
result  of  producing  signals  readable  on  the  telephone.  There  are 
now  two  other  claimants  for  the  inventorship  of  this  detector,  namely, 
H.  K.  Vreeland  of  this  country,  and  Schloemilch  of  (iermany,  which 
fact  may  be  considered  a  fair  indication  of  the  practicability  and  re- 
liability of  the  device. 

Still  another  autodetector  is  that  successfully  employed  in  the 
Lodge-Muirhead  wireless  telegraph  system.  It  is  shown  in  figure  3 
and  is  known  as  the  oil-film  detector.  It  consists,  cs.sentially,  of  a 
rotating  steel  disk  I)',  operated  by  clockwork.  The  jMriphery  of 
(his  disk  enters  a  vessel  r  containing  mercury  m.  The  disk  is  nor- 
mally prevented  from  making  direct  contact  with  the  mercury  by  a 
Elm  of  mineral  oil,  but  electric  oscillations  in  the  circuit  cause  the 
mercury  and  disk  to  cohere  with  the  usual  result. 
Tlie  detector  circuit  is  completed  by  wires  hi  w'. 

By  reason  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver, changes  of  current  that  would  not  affect  a  relay 
are  observable  in  the  former  instrument.  Hence,  by 
the  use  of  this  instrument  much  weaker  electric 
waves  arc  detected  than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
filings  coherer.  Furthermore,  the  autodetector  re- 
Pio.  a.— Lodre-  spends  instaneously,  so  that  a  higher  rate  of  signaling 
J""*^^  ""'"■  is  obtainable  by  its  means,  n  spwd  of  40  words  a 
minute  having  already  l>een  obtained  by  I>e  Forest. 
Marconi  predicts  that  ultimately  he  will  be  able  to  transmit  one 
hundred  words  per  minute  by  means  of  his  detector  and  suitable  auto- 
matic transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus. 

Important  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  matter  of 
syntonic,  or  tuned,  wireless  tclcgraphV;  by  means  of  which  it  is 
hoped  to  eventually  transmit  two  or  more  different  message^  at  the 
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same  time  to  and  from  the  same  stations.  By  timing  is  meant  giving 
the  respective  tran^^mitting  circuits  a  fundamental  period  of  oscilla- 
tion, which  can  be  done  by  proper  adjustment  of  the  capacity  and  in- 
ductance of  the  oscillating  circuits,  analogously  as  the  rate  of  vibra- 
tion of  a  tuning  fork  may  be  varied  by  varying  its  elasticity,  its 
inertia,  etc.  Thus  far  it  does  not  appear  that  this  desirable  result  has 
been  satisfactorily  accomplished.  By  means  of  tuned  circuits,  how- 
ever, the  principle  of  sympathetic  resonance  is  brought  into  use,  and 
thus,  with  a  given  amount  of  electrical  energy  at  the  transmitter  and 
a  detector  of  given  sensitiveness,  it  is  feasible  to  transmit  messages  to 
n  greater  distance  than  would  be  the  case  with  untuned  circuits.  It 
may  be  added,  also,  that  Fessenden,  De  Forest,  and  others  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  cutting  out  interference  from  other  stations  by 
means  of  tuning  devices. 

For  long-distance  transmission,  Marconi,  De  Forest,  and  others 
have  successfully  resorted  to  the  use  of  dynamo  machines  for  the 
production  of  electric  oscillations  of  much  greater  energy  than  are 
obtainable  by  the  most  powerful  induction  coils.  The  height  and 
number  of  vertical  wires  used  in  long-distance  transmission  have 
also  been  increased,  towers  2r)0  feet  high,  with  !>0  or  more  vertical 
wires,  being  employed  by  several  of  the  wireless  telegraph  companies. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  telegraphing  over- 
land without  wires,  by  means  of  portable  outAts,  for  military  pur- 
]>oses,  much  of  the  work  of  this  kind  having  been  done  by  Hiv- 
mens  &  Ilalske,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  using  the  Braun  system.  The 
apparatus  is  transported  on  carts,  and  the  vertical  wire  is  elevated 
by  means  of  a  captive  balloon,  or,  in  fair  weather,  by  kites.  The 
distance  to  which  signals  can  be  transmitted  by  this  apparatus  is 
said  to  be  60  miles,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  within  a  short  time 
all  the  important  armies  of  the  world  will  be  supplied  with  apparatus 
of  this  genenil  ty|je.  Recent  experiments  by  Marconi  and  Slaby- 
Arco  in  Europe,  and  by  De  Forest  in  the  United  States,  have  shown 
that  it  is  possible  to  transmit  wireless  signals  to  distances  of  from  300 
to  1.000  miles  overland. 

The  most  important  commercial  use  to  which  this  art  has  yet 
been  put,  however,  is  that  of  making  possible  communication  lietween 
vessels  at  sea  and  between  vessels  and  the  mainland,  which  would 
still  appear  to  be  its  greatest  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  every  week 
sees  a  larger  number  of  vessels  and  sliore  stations  equipped  with  wire- 
less telegraph  outiits. 
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ELECTRIC  WELDING  DEVEIX>PMENT." 


By  Elihu  Tiioubc 


The  art  of  welding  iron  is  probably  as  old  as  the  earliest  produc- 
tion of  that  metal  by  man.  In  fact,  the  reduction  of  iron  in  the 
primitive  forges  demanded  the  union  by  welding  of  the  reduced  par- 
ticles, for  no  true  fu-sion  could  have  resulted,  the  percentage  of  car- 
bon present  being  too  low.  Until  the  closing  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury iron  was  the  only  weldable  metal,  if  we  except  gold  and  plati- 
num— too  expensive  for  common  application. 

The  fact  that  nearly  pure  iron,  so  difficult  to  melt,  becomes  quite 
plastic  at  high  temperatures,  while  the  oxide,  or  black  scale,  melts 
iong  l>efore  the  metal  itself  becomes  fluid,  thus  providing  a  liquid 
flux  which  is  squeezed  out  during  the  process  of  union,  accounts  for 
the  unique  position  which  iron  held  until  recent  years.  WHien,  how- 
ever, the  heating  effects  of  electric  current  energy,  so  perfectly  under 
control,  were  applie<l  to  weld  metals,  a  metal  or  alloy  which  would 
not  weld  became  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule,  as  before.  Much 
of  the  former  work  of  the  smithy  fire  is  now  accomplished  by  the 
electric  welding  transformer,  and  although  many  metals  are  easily 
manipulated  by  the  electric  process,  iron,  of  course,  still  occupies,  as 
ever,  the  principal  place. 

Tlie  electric  weld  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  important  factor 
in  many  industries.  During  recent  years  the  extension  of  its  appli- 
cation has  been  steady,  and  each  year  has  witnes.spd  its  entrance  into 
new  fields.  Sometimes,  indeed,  new  manufactures,  or  new  ways  of 
obtaining  results,  have  been  based  upon  its  use.  Tlie  electric  welds 
under  consideration  are  the  results  of  that  operation  of  uniting  two 
pieces  of  metal  by  what  is  known  as  the  "'  Thomson  i>roces.s,"  first 
brought  out  bj'  the  writer  and  rendered  available  in  commercial 
practice  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago.  The  rapidity,  flexi- 
bility, cleanliness,  neatness,  accuracy,  and  economy  of  the  electric 
process  has  won  for  it  such  an  important  standing  in  the  arts  that 
many  future  extensions  in  its  application  are  as-sured. 

The  uniformity  of  the  work,  the  control  of  the  operation,  the  ex- 
treme localization  of  the  heat  to  the  particular  parts  to  be  united, 
and  the  fact  that  the  process  is  not  limited  to  iron  and  steel,  but  can 
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deal  equally  well  with  other  metals,  such  as  copper,  brass,  bronzes, 
and  even  lead,  are  characteristics  of  the  electric  welding  operation. 

In  its  simplest  form  an  electric  welder  consists  of  a  sfwcial  trans- 
former, the  primary  circuit  of  which  receives  current  from  an  electric 
station  or  dynamo  generator  at  a  voltage  usually  from  100  to  500 
times  that  required  to  make  a  weld.  The  copper  secondary  circuit 
of  the  transformer  is  generally  only  a  single  turn  of  very  large  sec- 
tion, so  that  it  may  develop  an  extremely  heavy  current  at  from  2 
to  4  volts — an  electric  pressure  so  low  that  it  can  not  give  the 
least  effect  of  shock,  and  one  for  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing perfect  insulation.  The  work  pieces  are  held  in  clamps  or  vises, 
attached  to  or  carried  upon  the  terminals  of  the  single-turn  secondary 
circuit.  The  control  of  the  clamping  devices  and  the  current  switch 
is  either  manual  or,  in  some  cases,  entirely  automatic.  Without 
attempting  to  enumerate  the  many  applications  of  electric  welding 
in  the  arts,  wo  may  refer  to  a  few  examples. 

In  the  wagon  and  carriage  industry  the  process  is  applied  in  the 
production  of  tires  of  all  sections,  axles,  hub,  spoke,  and  sand  bands, 
fifth  wheels,  shifting  rails,  steps,  shaft  iron,  etc.,  white  it  has  foimd 
a  large  use  in  the  welding  into  continuous  strips  or  bands  of  the  wires 
inclosed  in  rubber  tires  for  holding  them  in  place.  The  larger  part 
of  the  dash-frames  used  in  carriages  in  the  United  States  are  now 
probably  made  by  electric  welding,  while  iron  and  steel  agricultural 
wheels  are  built  up  or  have  their  parts  united  by  electric  welds. 

To  enumerate  the  many  applications  to  the  bicycle  industry  would 
be  almost  to  cat«logue  most  of  the  metal  parts  of  this  useful  machine. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  a  welding  machine,  slightly  modi- 
fied, is  equally  applicable  for  locally  heating  parts  in  elecjric  braz- 
ing or  hard  soldering,  for  upsetting,  and  for  bending  or  shaping. 
Bicycle  crank  hangers,  pedals,  seatposts,  fork  and  fork  ends,  frames, 
and  brake  parts  thus  become  products  in  which  the  welding  trans- 
former has  its  part.  It  has  found  a  useful  field  also  in  tool  manufac- 
ture, such  as  drills,  reamers,  taps,  band  and  circular  saws,  drawing 
knives,  carpenter's  squares,  printer's  chases,  etc.,  and  electric  weld- 
ing has  a  closely  related  use  in  the  production  of  machine  parts. 
Cam  shafts  and  crank  shafts  are  made  from  drop  forgings  welded 
together,  teeth  are  fnserted  into  gear  wheels,  and  teeth  are  welded  to 
saw  bodies,  including  stone  saws.  Such  things  as  inking  rolls  in 
printing  machines  and  fallers  for  looms  are  additional  examples. 

In  the  wire  industry  the  part  played  by  electric  welding  is  already 
quite  important,  and  becomes  steadily  more  so.  Besides  the  mere 
simple  joining  of  wires  of  iron,  steel,  or  copper  into  long  lengths,  the 
welding  of  wire  or  strip  into  hoops  for  barrels,  tubs,  pails,  etc.,,is  sup- 
planting the  older  forms.  Numerous  machines  are  in  operation  turn- 
ing out  electrically  welded  wire  fence,  much  as  a  loom  turns  out  cloth. 


Fia.  2.— An  Electric  Welding  MACHtNE  for  Iron  and  Steel  Pipe. 


Another  Foau  of  Hoop  on  Tire  Welding  Machine, 
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In  pipe  bending  and  coiling,  as  in  uniting  ordinary  lengths  of 
pipe  into  very  long  lengths  without  screw  joints,  the  electric  weld 
has  a  special  adaptability.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  street-railway  rails 
have  been  welded  into  continuous  lengths  and  now  exiat  in  many 
cities.  AVhere  rails  are  bo&tled  only  the  electric  welder  assists  in  the 
production  of  brazed  or  welded  bonds.  It  is  a  wide  range  between 
buckler,  typewriter  bars,  and  umbrella  rods  to  the  local  annealing 
of  armor  plates  on  warships,  but  the  electric  welder  covers  that 
range.  It  is  no  wider,  however,  than  that  from  fine  wires  of  a 
diameter  of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  up  to  heavy  steel  wire  for  the 
irmor  of  submarine  cables,  and  again  up  to  street-railway  rail  joints. 

In  recent  years  elaborate  machinery  for  the  actual  production  on 
1  large  scale  of  steel  tubing  from  flat  stock  or  skelp  by  the  progres- 
sive welding  of  a  longitudinal  seam  has  been  put  into  operation. 
The  long  strip,  or  skelp,  is  rolled  up  so  that  its  edges  meet.  In  this 
condition  it  enters  between  the  welding  rolls,  which  pass  the  heating 
current  locally  across  the  edges  to  weld  them,  and  the  operation  is 
progressive  from  one  end  of  the  pipe  to  the  other  as  it  is  fed  into 
the  machine.  The  result  is  a  pipe  of  which  the  walls  are  of  even 
thickness  and  the  diameter  uniform.  This  pipe  can  be  afterwards 
drawn,  if  needed,  to  the  exact  size  desired.  Very  thin  pipe  can  be 
made  of  steel,  the  longitudinal  seam  or  weld  in  which  is  a  delicate 
bead  along  the  length — a  beautiful  product,  for  the  e.xti-eme  localiza- 
tion of  the  heat  has  allowed  preservation  of  surface  and  finish  of  the 
metal  outside  the  joint.  Taper  tubes,  such  as  are  used  for  bicycle 
front  forks  and  the  like,  are  easily  made. 

A  similar  machine  for  large  work  has  lately  been  constructed,  and 
bj  its  use  large  diameter  tubes  or  shells,  up  to  10  inches  in  diameter, 
in  produced  from  sheet  steel  or  iron.  The  illustration  shows  such  a 
machine  ready  for  operation.  The  welding  transformer  is  at  the  top 
of  the  machine,  and  the  secondary  circuit  has  fur  its  terminals  two 
copper  rolls  inclined  to  each  other  on  two  nearly  horizontal  shafts 
adjustable  in  position  over  the  work.  Below  are  the  guide  rolls,  one 
on  each  side  on  vertical  shafts,  and  between  these  the  shell  to  be 
welded  passes  with  its  meeting  edges  uppermost  and  in  contact  with 
the  copper  contact  rolls.  As  the  metal  shell  passes  along  under  these 
rolls  the  joint  is  progressively  heated  by  the  welding  curnnit  crossing 
it,  and  the  weld  is  finished  by  the  side  pressure  of  the  guiding  rolls. 
The  process,  as  well  as  the  resulting  welded  prtHluct,  is  unique. 

For  a  considerable  time  past  welding  machines  have  been  applied 
to  the  production  of  bands  or  tires  from  stock  of  varying  width,  thick- 
ness, and  sectional  form.  More  recently  the  practice  of  welding  plain 
bands  or  cylindrical  rings,  and  afterwards  rolling  them  with  the  form 
of  section  desired,  has  been  largely  adopted;  such  as,  for  example,  in 
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the  production  of  automobile  wheel  rinm.  bands  for  roving  cans,  stove 
rings,  etc. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  formation  of  crank  shafts,  now 
demanded  in  great  numbers  for  engines  of  automobiles.  These  are 
made  from  drop  forgings  and  round  shaft  stock  by  uniting  the  pieces, 
as  in  the  annexed  sketch,  and  afterwards  lightly  niachiniug  and  fin- 
ishing the  approximately  correct  shaft,  as  prodnced  by  weeding.  No 
legend. 

Besides  the  banding  of  wire  or  strip  of  such  comparatively  frail 
containing  vessels  as  barrels  or  pails,  the  electric  weld  finds  applica- 
tion in  the  forming  and  capping  of 
Fs^n  metal  vessels  for  withstanding  high 

I  I         _  pressures,  such  as  soda-water  cylin- 

'**'^*^^^  T_j  LP  "*^«      ders,   carbonic-acid    reservoirs,    and 

steel  bottles  for  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  more  recent  applications  is  that 
of  welding  hollow  steel  handles  on  cutlery,  such  as  table  knives  and 
forks.  The  operation  is  remarkable  for  the  celerity  and  neatness  of 
the  work,  the  articles  being  finished  by  silver-plating  and  polishing, 
as  usual.  The  hollow  handle  is  drawn  from  thin  steel,  and  united  to 
the  knife  blade  or  to  the  fork,  as  the  cas«?  may  be,  in  a  special  welding 
machine,  there  being  no  brazing  or  other  operation  of  joint-forming 
required.  There  is,  indeed,  no  limit  to  the  delicacy  of  the  work  which 
may  be  undertaken,  provided  only  the  welding  apparatus  is  equally 
refined. 

In  the  simpler  types  of  electric  welders,  especially  where  the 
machine  is  designed  to  do  a  variety  of  work,  perhaps  of  different 
forms  or  sizes  of  pieces,  or  both,  the  adjustments  are  usually  manual ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  operations  of  clamping  the  pieces  and  applying  the 
electric  current  and  mechanical  pressure  are  each  controlled  by  the 
operator.  In  other  cases,  such  as  in  the  welding  of  copper  or  alumi- 
nium wire,  the  machine  is,  at  least  in  part,  automatic.  The  pressure 
is  automatically  applied  and  the  welding  current  is  cut  off  automat- 
ically upon  the  completion  of  the  Joint;  the  placing  of  the  pieces  in 
the  clamps  and  the  switching  on  of  the  current  is,  in  this  case,  manu- 
ally performed. 

In  other,  more  completely  automatic,  types,  particularly  adapted 
for  rapid  repetition  of  the  same  operation  on  identical  pieces,  the 
machine  runs  continuously,  and  its  sequence  of  actions  is  definitely 
determined  by  the  construction.  In  such  cases  a  source  of  power,  as 
by  a  belt,  drives  the  machine,  the  movement  so  imparted  having  the 
effect  of  clamping  the  pieces  as  they  are  fed  to  the  machine,  putting 
on  the  current,  applying  the  pressure,  cutting  off  the  current,  and 
releasing  the  piece-s. 

"lich  has  been  develotied  for  theiw.     ,.     


c  Chain-welding  Machine. 
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plays,  in  many  instances,  much  ingenuity.  In  these  machines  the 
duty  of  the  attendant  is  limited  to  the  mere  placing  of  the  pieces 
between  the  clamping  jaws,  just  before  they  are  clamped,  and  the 
work  is  characterized  by  rapidity  and  by  imiformity  of  the  results. 

More  completely  automatic  still  are  machines  for  the  production 
of  wire  fencing  and  for  the  consecutive  welding  of  the  links  of 
chains.  In  these  the  operation,  once  started,  goes  on  uninterrujitedly 
so  long  as  the  work  holds  out  or  until  the  stock  undergoing  opera- 
tion is  exhausted.  In  the  fence  machines,  of  which  l-l  are  now  in 
existence^  galvanized  iron  wires  are  fed  from  reels  parallel  to  one 
another,  at  distances  apart  depending  on  the  mesh  desired.  These 
may  correspond  to  the  warp  in  weaving.  Transversely  to  these  and 
at  intervals  corresponding  to  the  mesh  selected  are  fed  wires,  cut 
from  a  reel,  which  transverse  wires  are  the  verticals  in  the  finished 
fence  itself  and  correspond  to  the  weft  in  weaving.  A  series  of 
tmall  welders  are  automatically  brought  into  operation  to  weld  each 
transverse  wire  to  the  longitudinals  where  the  two  cross.  This  done, 
ibe  web  so  formed  moves  forward,  the  oi>eration  repeats  itself,  and 
so  on  continuously.  The  welding  is  in  this  case  practically  instan- 
taneous, and  all  of  the  movements  of  the  machine  are  entirely 
mtomatic. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  a  single  machine  to  turn  out  many 
Ihonsands  of  feet  of  fencing  per  day  with  a  width  of  mesh  from  2 
or  3  inches  np.  Less  wire  is  used  than  where  the  joints  are  made  by 
twists  or  loops,  and  the  stability  or  fixedness  of  position  of  such 
joints  as  are  made  is  much  more  assured.  Figure  1,  plate  in,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  neatness  of  this  product  of  the  electric  welding 
loom. 

l\'hile  in  most  ca.ses  of  electric  welding  the  joint  forms  what  is 
known  as  a  butt  weld,  with  a  burr  or  extension  of  metal  at  the  joint, 
which,  according  to  conditions,  is  either  allowed  to  remain  or  is 
forged  down  or  dressed  off,  there  is  no  difficiilty  in  making  lap  welds 
flectrically,  and  some  of  the  recent  work  of  the  electric  welder  is  of 
that  character.  ^Miile,  too,  the  usual  welding  concerns  pieces  of 
Ihe  same  metal,  as  iron  to  iron,  steel  to  steel,  or  copper  to  copper, 
combination  welds  of  different  metals  are  made  with  facility  in  many 
eases,  as  when  bnuss  and  iron  are  united. 

In  the  working  of  high-carbon  .steels  the  usual  precautions  to 
prevent  burning  or  injury  to  the  metal  are,  of  course,  required;  but, 
on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  heat  control,  they  are  more  easily 
adopted. 

Quite  recently  automatic  chain  welders  have  Iwen  put  into  use,  and 
electrically -welded  chain  work  will  probably  s<ion  attain  an  impor- 
tance not  second  to  the  other  principal  applications  which  have  been 
briefly  described.  ij„,i,aii.  CoOqIc 
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dry  in  a  gentle  temperature  and  protected  from  a  damp  atmosphere. 
In  this  part  of  the  operation  a  light  disk  of  metal  with  a  handle  in 
the  center  shtuild  be  held  before  the  mouth  in  order  to  condense  the 
moistnre  of  the  hreath," 

The  plate  thu-s  prepan-d  is  now  in  a  fit  state  for  use  and  may  be 
immedintely  fixed  in  the  correct  focus  of  the  camera.  After  it  has 
been  exposed  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  receiving  the  impression 
a  very  faint  outline  alone  is  visible.  The  next  operation  is  to  bring 
out  the  hidden  picture,  which  is  accomplished  by  a  solvent. 

This  solvent  must  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  designed.    It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty  the  proportions  of  its 
components,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  better  that  it  be  too  weak  than  too 
strong.    In  the  former  cane  the  image  does  not  come  out  strongly ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  completely  destroyed.     The  solution  is  prepared  of  one 
part — not  by  weight,  but  volume — of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender, 
poured  upon  ten  parts,  by  measure  also,  of  oil  of  white  petroleum. 
The  mixture,  which  is  first  milky,  becomes  clear  in  two  or  three  days. 
This  compound  will  act  until  it  becomes  saturated  with  the  asphaltum, 
which  is  readily  distinguished  by  an  opaque  appearance  and  dark 
brown  color.     A  tin  vessel  somewhat  larger  than  the  photographic 
tablet  and  1  inch  deep  must  be  provided.    This  is  to  have  as  much 
of  the  solvent  in  it  as  will  cover  the  plate.     The  tablet  is  plunge<l 
into  the  solution,  and  the  operator,  observing  it  by  reflected  light, 
begizis  to  see  the  images  of  the  objects  to  which  it  has  been  exposed 
slowly  unfolding  their  forms,  though  still  veiled  by  the  gradually 
darkening  sujiernatant  fluid.    The  plate  is  then  lifted  out  and  held 
in  a  vertical  position  till  as  much  as  possible  of  the  solvent  has  been 
allowed  to  drop  away,     ^\^len  the  dropping  has  ceased,  we  proceed  to 
the  last,  and  not  the  least  important,  o|>eration  of  washing  the  plate. 
This  is  performed  by  carefully  placing  the  tablet  upon  a  board  B  ( fig. 
1),  fixed  at  a  large  angle  in  the  trough  A  A,  the  supports  being  joined 
to  it  by  hinges  to  admit  of  the  neces- 
sary   changes    of    inclination    under 
different    circumstances.     Two   small 
blocks,   not   thicker   than   the   tablet, 
are  fi.xed  on  the  board  on  which  the 
plate    rests.     Water    must    now     be 
slowly  poured   upon   the  upper  part 
of   the   board   and   allowed   to   flow 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  pic- 
1  ture.     The  descending  stream   clears 

away  all  the  solvent  that  may  yet 
adhere  to  the  varni.sh.  The  plate  is  now  to  be  dried  with  great  care 
by  a  gentle  evaporation.  To  preserve  the  picture  it  is  requisite  to 
cover  it  up  from  the  action  of  light  and  protect  it  from  humidity. 
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The  varnish  may  be  applied  indifferently  to  metals,  stone,  or  glass, 
but  Monsieur  Niepce  prefers  copper  plated  with  silver.  To  take 
(upics  of  engravings,  a  small  quantity  of  wax  is  dissolved  in  essential 
oil  of  lavender  and  added  to  the-  varnish  already  described.  The  en- 
pnving.  0rst  varnished  over  the  back,  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
prepared  tablet,  face  toward  it,  and  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
light.  In  the  camera  obscura  an  exposure  of  from  six  to  eight  hours, 
varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  light,  is  required;  while  from  four 
lo  six  hours  is  necessary  to  produce  a  copy  of  an  engraving.  The 
picture,  in  the  first  instance,  is  represented  by  the  contrast  between 
Ihe  polished  silver  and  the  varnish  coating.  The  discoverer  after- 
wards adopted  a  plan  of  darkening  the  silver  by  iodine,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  led  the  way  to  Daguerre's  beautifid  process.  To  darken 
ihe  tablet,  it  was  placed  in  a  box  in  which  some  iodine  was  strewed 
tod  watched  until  the  best  effect  was  produced.  The  varnish  was 
•fterwards  removed  by  .spirit  of  wine. 

Of  the  use  of  glass  platen  Monsieur  Niepce  thus  speaks : 

Two  experiments  in  Inodsoape  upon  ginss.  h;  inennit  of  Ibe  cameru,  gflve  me 
nmlts  which,  although  Iniiwrfeft,  Hpi>enr  deserving  of  notice,  bet^nase  this 
v«riety  of  application  niny  be  brought  more  enaily  to  perfection,  and  In  the  eiid 
tifcome  a  more  Interesting  department  of  helioRraphr. 

Id  one  of  these  trIalM  the  llgbt  acted  In  such  a  way  thut  the  ramisb  whb 
retDored  in  proportion  to  the  Intennlt;  with  which  the  llgbt  hail  ncted,  and  the 
[ilcTOre  Pihlbited  a  more  mnvked  gradation  of  tone,  so  that,  viewoil  by  tranamlt- 
tpd  light,  the  landscape  produced,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  well-knon-n  effects  of 
Uk  diorama. 

Id  the  second  trial,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  luminous  fluid  having 
Iwen  more  Intense,  the  parts  acted  upon  by  the  strongcdt  llghtK.  not  having 
l«ra  attnt^lted  by  the  Holvi>nt,  remained  transparent.  The  difference  of  tone 
molted  from  the  relative  thickness  of  the  coatings  of  varnlah. 

If  this  landscape  Is  viewed  by  reflection  In  u  mirror  on  tbe  varnished  side 
and  at  a  certain  angle,  the  effect  Is  remarkably  striking,  while,  seen  by  a  trans- 
mitted llgbt.  It  Is  confused  and  shapeless,  but  what  Is  equally  BUr|>rlslng,  in  this 
poritlon  Ibe  mimic  tracer;  seems  to  affect  the  local  <'olor  of  the  objects. 

A  statement  that  M.  Niepce  was  enabled  to  engrave  by  light  went 
Ihe  round  of  the  press;  but  this  docs  not  appear  to  have  l>een  the 
case.  All  that  the  author  of  heliography  effected  was  the  etching  of 
(he  plate,  after  it  had  undergone  its  various  processes,  and  the  draw- 
ing was  completed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  parts  of  the  copperplate  protected  by  the  varnish  remained,  of 
course,  unacted  on,  while  the  other  parts  were  rapidly  attacked  by  the 
acid.  Niepce  remarks  that  his  process  can  not  be  used  during  the 
winter  season,  as  the  cold  and  moisture  render  the  varnish  brittle  and 
•ietach  it  from  the  glass  or  metal. 

M.  Niepce  afterwards  used  a  more  unctuous  varnish,  composed  of 
bitumen  of  Judea  dissolved  in  animal  oil  of  Dippel.     This  composi- 
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tion  is  of  much  greater  tenacity  and  higher  color  than  the.  former, 
and,  after  being  appHed,  it  cun  immediately  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  light,  which  appears  to  render  it  solid  more  quickly, 
from  the  greater  volatility  of  the  animal  oil.  M,  Daguerre  remarks 
that  this  very  properly  diminishes  still  further  the  resources  of  the 
process  as  respects  the  lights  of  the  drawings  thus  obtained.  These 
processes  of  M,  Niepce  were  much  improved  by  M.  Daguerre,  who 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  Hnbject : 

The  8ul>4tuii(«  wliloh  should  be  used  In  preference  to  bitumen  in  the  restduum 
obtalued  by  evnporntlug  tbc  esaentlat  oil  of  lavender,  wblcb  \b  to  Ire  dinsolre^l  In 
alcohol  and  np|>li<^  In  an  extremely  tliln  wnnh.  AltbouKb  nil  hltunilDOua  and 
rexliiou:*  RubBtiini-es  arc,  without  any  exception,  endowed  with  the  sanie  pro])- 
erty — that  of  being  Rffected  by  light — the  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  thow 
wblch  are  the  most  unetuous,  becuuKe  tliey  give  greater  flrniness  to  the  draw- 
ings. Several  essential  oils  lose  this  eharHeter  when  they  are  exposed  to  too 
strong  a  heat. 

It  trt  not,  however,  from  the  ease  with  which  It  is  decomposed  that  we  are  to 
prefer  the  essential  oil  of  lavender.  There  are.  (or  Instance,  the  resins,  whk-li. 
being  dissolved  In  nUobol  and  spread  upon  glnss  or  metal,  leave,  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  spirit,  n  very  white  and  Inllnltely  seuHltlve  coating.  Btit  tlilf 
greater  sensibility  to  light,  caused  hy  a  quicker  oxidation,  renders  also  the 
linages  obtained  niuch  more  llalile  to  Injury  from  the  agent  hy  which  they  were 
created.  They  grow  fnlnt  and  disappear  altogether  when  exposed  hut  for  a  few 
months  to  the  sun.  The  residuum  of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  Is  mon' 
effectHtUly  Used,  but  even  this  Is  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by  the  eroding 
eBfecta  of  a  direct  exposure  to  the  sun's  light 

The  essence  is  evaporated  in  a  shallow  dish  by  heiit  till  the  i-eslnous  reshluutn 
acquires  such  a  consistency  that  when  cold  It  rings  on  being  struck  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  flies  off  In  plei'cs  witen  seiiarated  from  the  dish.  A  siuull 
quantity  of  this  material  Is  aftertvnrds  to  tie  dissolved  In  alcohol  or  etber ;  the 
solution  formed  shonld  lie  transparent  and  of  a  lemon-yellow  ci)lor.  The  clearer 
the  solution  the  more  delicate  will  be  the  coating  on  the  plate.  It  must  nut, 
liowever.  lie  too  thin,  because  It  would  not  thicken  or  spread  out  Into  n  white 
ttiat.  InillsiienMable  requisites  f<ir  obtaining  good  effec'ts  In  photographic  designs. 
The  use  of  the  alcohol  or  ether  Is  to  fa<'illtate  the  apiillcatlon  of  the  resin  under 
a  very  attenuated  form,  the  spirit  lieing  entirely  evii|)ornted  l>efore  the  light 
effects  Its  delineations  on  the  tablet,  in  order  to  obtnin  greater  vigor  the  inctai 
ought  to  have  an  exquisite  polish.  There  Is  more  charm  about  sketches  taken 
on  glass  plates,  and.  above  all.  nUK'ti  greater  delicacy. 

Before  commencing  ojieralluns  the  exiicrlmenter  must  carefully  clean  bis 
glass  or  metal  plate.  For  this  pur[Hise  emery  reduced  to  an  Inipalpiitile  jiowder 
mixed  with  alcohol  may  be  used,  afiplyine  It  by  means  of  cotton  wool,  but  this 
part  of  ttie  process  must  always  lie  concluded  hy  dry  {lollshlng,  that  no  trace  of 
moisture  may  remain  on  the  tablet.  The  plate  of  nietnl  or  glass  being  thus  pre- 
imred,  In  order  to  tupply  the  wash  or  coiiting  It  Is  held  In  one  liand  and  wltb 
Ibe  otiier  the  solution  Is  to  lie  isinred  over  It  from  a  flask  or  liottle  luiving  a 
wide  mouth,  so  that  it  niny  flow  rapidly  and  cover  the  whole  surface.  It  is  at 
Drst  uc<-c»wary  to  linlil  the  plate  a  little  Inclined,  but  as  soon  as  the  solution 
Is  poured  on  and  has  ceased  to  flow  freely  it  Is  rnisetl  perpendicularly.  The 
flnger  is  then  passed  lichind  and  below  the  jilate  In  order  to  draw  otT  a  portion 
of  the  liquid,  which,  tending  alwiij-s  to  asrvtid.  would  double  the  thickne:^  of 
the  covering.    The  linger  iiiiist  be  wljied  each  lime,  and  be  passed  very  rapidly 
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mhtag  the  whole  iMiKtb  ot  the  plate  from  below  and  on  the  xlde  oppoHlte  tlw 
nMtins-  When  the  Ilqnid  hns  Fessed  to  ran,  the  plate  Is  dried  in  the  dark.  The 
raatiDK  bcinK  well  jlrled  It  Ih  Ii>  be  pluized  in  the  raniera  obs^^rn.  The  time 
nqnlred  to  procure  a  photographic  <»p7  of  a  landxcape  Ih  from  aeven  to  eight 
bonrs,  bnt  single  monnmentB  RtroDgly  Ithimlnnted  hy  the  sun  or  very  bright  In 
tttanmelves  are  copied  In  abont  three  hourx. 

When  operating  on  glass  it  la  neceesary.  In  order  to  Increase  the  light,  to 
place  tbe  plate  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  with  great  care  that  the  connection  la 
perfect  over  every  part,  as  otherwiae  confuflon  la  produced  In  the  design  by 
Imperfect  reflection. 

It  freqaentiy  happens  that  when  the  plate  la  remove*)  from  the  camera  there 
is  no  trttee  ot  any  Image  upon  its  surface.  It  la  therefore  necessary  to  use  an- 
otber  proren  to  bring  out  the  hidden  de«ign. 

To  do  Ibla.  provide  a  tin  veesel  larger  than  the  tablet,  having  all  around  a 
ledxe  or  border  50  mm.  (2  English  Inches)  In  depth.  Let  this  be  three- 
raartbH  full  of  tbe  oil  of  petroleum.  Fix  your  tablet  by  the  hack  to  -i  piece  of 
«ood  wblcb  completely  covers  tbe  resnel  and  place  It  so  that  the  tablet,  face 
dnwnwBrdH,  Is  o°er  but  not  touching  the  oil.  Tbe  viipor  of  the  i>etriileuni  iieiie- 
trates  tbe  coating  of  the  plate  in  tho«e  parts  on  which  ttie  light  baa  acted 
fpebly — tbnt  la.  In  tbe  portions  which  correnpoud  to  tbe  shadows — Imparting  to 
ibeni  a  transparency  as  If  nothing  were  there.  On  the  contrary,  the  points  of. 
the  rettlDous  coating  on  which  light  has  acted,  having  been  rendered  Impervious 
Id  tbe  vapor,  remain  unchanged. 

Tbe  design  must  be  examined  from  time  to  time  and  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
a  rlgorooe  ^Tect  is  obtained.  By  uii;ing  tbe  action  too  far  even  tlie  strongeHt 
ll^ts  will  be  attacked  by  tbe  vapor  and  disapiwar.  to  the  destruction  of  tbe 
piece. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  that  I  have  needlessly  given  the 
particulars  of  a  process,  now  .superseded  by  others,  posse.s.sing  the 
most  infinite  sensibility,  producing  in  a  few  minntes  a  better  effect 
than  tras  obtained  by  the  heliographic  process  in  several  hours. 
"There  are,  however,  so  many  curious  facts  connected  with  the  action 
of  light  on  these  resins  that  no  treatise  on  photography  could  be 
considered  complete  without  some  description  of  them:  and  this 
process  is  now  revived  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  etchings 
Hirectly  from  nature. 

M.  Daguerre  remarks  that  numerous  experiments  tried  by  him 
with  these  resinous  preparations  of  M.  Niepcc  prove  that  light  can 
not  fall  upon  a  body  without  leaving  traces  of  decomposition;  and 
they  also  demonstrate  that  these  iKwlies  possess  the  power  of  renewing 
in  darkness  what  has  been  lost  hy  luminous  action,  provided  total 
decomposition  has  not  been  effected.  This  heliographic  process  must 
be  regarded  as  the  earliest  successful  attempt  at  Bxing  on  solid  tablets 
the  images  of  the  camera  obscura  and  at  developing  a  dormant  image. 

B.  Talbot's  Photogenic  DHAwixtw. 

On  the  31st  of  January.  18.39,  six  months  prior  fo  the  publication  of 
M.  Daguerre's  process,  Mr.  Fox  Tallwt  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  his  photographic  discoveries,  and  in  February  he  ^ve  tcttne 
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world  an  account  of  the  proc^ess  he  had  devised  for  preparing  a  sensi- 
tive paper  for  photographic  drawings.  In  the  memoir  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  he  states : 

In  the  spring  of  1834  I  began  toput  In  practice  a  method  which  I  hnd  ilf>r1sed 
Kome  time  previously  for  employing  to  purposes  of  utility  the  very  I'urlous 
[iroperty  wlalch  hna  been  long  known  to  chemists  to  be  possestied  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  namely.  Its  discoloration  when  exixised  to  the  violet  rays  at  light." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  English  philosopher  had  pursued  his 
researches  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  by  others  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  in  this  place  on  the  merits  of  the  two 
discoveries  of  Talbot  and  Daguerre,  but  it  may  be  well  to  show  the 
kind  of  sensitiveness  to  which  Mr.  Talbot  had  arrived  at  this  early 
period  in  his  preparations,  which  will  be  best  done  by  a  brief  extract 
from  his  own  communication. 

"It  is  so  natural,"  says  this  experimentalist,  "to  associate  the 
idea  of  labor  with  great  complexity  and  elaborate  detail  of  execution 
that  one  is  struclt  more  at  seeing  the  thousand  florets  of  an  agrostis 
depicted  with  all  its  capillary  branchlets  (and  so  accurately  that 
none  of  all  this  multitude  shall  want  its  little  bivalve  calyx,  requir- 
ing to  be  examined  through  a  lens),  than  one  is  by  the  large  and 
simple  leaf  of  an  oak  or  a  chestnut.  But  in  truth  the  difficulty  in  in 
both  cases  the  same.  The  one  of  these  takes  no  more  time  to  execute 
than  the  other;  for  the  object  which  would  take  the  most  skilful 
artist  days  or  weeks  of  labor  to  trace  or  to  copy  is  affected  by  the 
boundless  powers  of  natural  chemistry  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds.'' 
And  again,  "to  give  some  more  definite  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
proces.s,  I  will  state  that  after  various  trials  the  nearest  valuation 
which  I  could  make  of  the  time  necessary  for  obtaining  the  picture 
of  an  object  so  as  to  have  pretty  distinct  outlines,  when  I  empIoye<l 
the  full  sunshine,  was  half  a  second.'"  This  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  paper  then  used  by  Mr.  Talbot  for  taking  objects  by  means  of 
the  solar  microscope. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  published  the 
first  account  of  his  photogenic  experiments.  The  term  was  intro- 
duced by  this  gentleman,  and  his  experiments  can  not  be  lietter 
described  than'in  his  own  words: 

In  order  to  make  what  may  be  called  ordinary  photogenic  paper,  I  select,  In 
the  first  place.  pii|)er  of  a  gowi  firm  quality  and  smooth  surface,  I  do  not  hiiow 
that  anything  anNwerii  Itetter  than  supertlite  writing  pa|ier.  I  dip  it  Into  n  weak 
solution  of  ciiniiiion  salt  and  wi|)e  It  dry.  by  which  the  salt  is  uniformly  distrib- 
uted throuifhout  its  suhstan<-e.  I  then  spread  the  Milutlon  of  nitrate  oC  silver 
on  one  aurfaee  only,  and  drj-  It  at  the  fire.  The  solution  should  not  lie  salurnted, 
but  six  or  eight  times  diliitnl  wltli  water.     When  dry  the  pajier  la  fit  for  use. 

I   have  found  by  p.\|>erinient  that  there  Is  a  certain  pro|xirtion  between  the 

'He  no  doubt  means  the  chloride.— T.  W.  S. 
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qniDUty  of  salt  and  that  of  tbp  ralnliaa  o<  Ntrn-  wliM-fa  ai»»w«  br«t  and 
fitra  tbf  maximnm  effect.  If  the  strm^th  of  th»  sail  t«  aneuiminl  beyuoi 
thin  point    the   eff«-t  dimiuisbea.   and.    Id   certaiii   i-a^im.   brcntufs   rxr-evdinjlf 

TbU  paper.  If  properly  made,  b  Tefx  mefnl  tv*  all  |>t>>t<icTa|  !i>-  |4in«*w^ 
I'w  example.  DOtbiog  can  be  more  perfect  tban  ibe  i[nasK<  it  tr.^tr-i  nf  Inrm 
lud  flon-ers.  eopei-lally  wjtb  a  ramiDer  soil  Ibe  lixM  pasnnr  tbnmcti  iIm>  li>9Tf« 
MlimteK  pveiT*  raiulfioatlon  ot  their  nerrrK. 

Nov.  supiKDw  ve  take  a  nbeet  tbns  prefarvd  and  vasb  it  with  a  luniratrd 
lOhition  uf  salt  atid  then  dry  it-  We  eball  And  feiitwiaDj  if  the  iai>Y  !■>  k^iit 
•ome  weehx  before  trial  is  inadel  that  llff  seusiliilitj  in  KTmily  dinilul-bni.  >u>l 
in  iMDie  oa.<<es  weiua  qaite  eitinrt.  Bat  If  it  is  asain  wa.«bed  with  a  lil-eral 
<|DiDt)t;  of  the  twlntlon  of  iiili-er.  it  heromm  af»in  nensiWe  to  lieht.  aod  ereo 
more  ao  tb«D  tt  iras  al  flisL  In  this  waj.  bj  altematHv  waitblue  tbe  lajier 
with  Mlt  and  Hilrer.  and  drying  it  between  linit^  I  h.iTe  su>-<iH^lt^  in  iixivaTi- 
iig  Its  seDsiblllly  to  tbe  degree  that  Is  reqosiie  for  m-eivin^  tbe  Imap^  of  tbe 

In  i«ndu<'tinK  tbls  operation  it  wilt  be  toond  thai  Ibi-  rmultM  are  laiDietiiues 
Diore  and  HometlmeA  lees  satlxfactory  in  conReiioemv  of  sin.-tll  nm)  ao-iiienial 
nrtationa  in  the  proportions  eiutiloyed.  It  ha|i(ienK  mmieliiiH-s  that  tbe  i-b*loriiie 
i4  Hirer  is  dinpotted  to  draken  of  Itself  wilbont  any  et inKure  to  llebt.  This 
iJkiws  that  Ibe  attempt  to  give  it  seDslbility  has  tteen  (vrrled  too  far.  The  ohject 
if  to  appmarb  to  this  itindltion  as  near  as  iiossible  without  rea<-hin^  it.  !«>  that 
tDe  subHtani-e  may  be  In  :i  stute  ready  to  yi^ld  to  the  sliiibtn't  eitmneiius  ftiriv. 
sw-b  as  the  feeble  tm)ia(-t  of  the  rliolet  rayN  wbi-n  mu'h  hi  ten  until  I.  tliivine. 
therefore,  prepared  a  number  of  sheets  of  |Ki|ier  with  cbeQii'-Jl  pn>|iurtIoDS 
>'llgbtly  (llffereut  from  one  aiiollter.  let  a  piece  be  cut  from  ei«-h.  and.  harlng 
liiVD  duly  marked  or  numbered,  let  tbem  be  plai'ed  side  by  siile  in  a  very  weak 
diffused  Itgbt  for  a  quarter  of  an  liour.  Then,  if  any  one  of  tliem.  ii.i  freijueiitly 
itippena.  exhitiits  a  uiiirked  ndvantiiKe  over  its  it>ni|H-titorH.  I  seltyt  Ibe  jiaiwr 
whleh  bears  the  corresimnding  number  to  be  placed  In  tbe  cuniera  oliw-ura. 

The  increased  sensifiv^nt^s  given  to  paper  bv  alternate  ablutions 
of  saline  and  argentine  washes,  the  striking  differences  of  etfect  pro- 
iluced  by  accidental  variations  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  cliem- 
iral  ingredients  are  applied,  and  (he  sfMintaneoiis  change  which  lakes 
place,  even  in  the  dark,  on  the  more  sensitive  varieties  of  the  paper, 
are  all  subjects  of  great  interest,  which  demand  further  investiga- 
tion than  they  have  ever  yet  received,  and  which,  if  followed  out, 
promise  some  most  important  explanations  of  cheincial  phenomena 
at  present  involved  in  uncertainty,  particularly  those  which  appear 
to  show  the  liduence  of  time,  an  element  not  sufficiently  taken  into 
account,  in  overcoming  the  weaker  affinities.  Few  fields  of  research 
promise  a  greater  measure  of  reward  than  these.  Already  the  art 
of  making  sun  pictures  has  led  to  many  very  important  physical  dis- 
coveries, but  most  of  the  phenomena  are  yet  involved  in  obstrurity. 

C.  Daouerheotype — TnK  BisrovKRv  of  M.  Daguerrk. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Niepce  and  Daguerre,  having  by 
accident  discovered  they  were  prosecuting  experimenls  of  the  niime 
kind,  entered  into  partnership.     On   the  Sth   of   December,   IgiiO, 
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Niepce  communicated  to  Daguerre  Ihe  particulars  of  the  process 
employed  by  him,  which  has  been  already  described  {Chap.  II)  urder 
the  term  "  heliography."  Niepce  died  in  July,  1833,  but  he  has  left 
pome  letters  which  clearly  show  that  he  had  been  a  most  industrious 
investigator.  One  extract  appears  of  particular  importance.  "  I  re- 
peat it,  sir,"  he  says,  "  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  hope  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  this  process  {the  use  of  iodine)  more  than  from  any 
other  method  which  depends  upon  the  use  of  metallic  oxides,"  etc. 
Again,  he  says,  "a  decoction  of  Thiaspi  (Shepherd's  purse),  fumes 
of  phosphorus,  and  particularly  of  sulphur,  as  acting  on  silver  in  the 
same  way  as  iodine,  and  caloric,  produce  the  same  effects  by  oxidizing 
the  metal,  for  from  this  cause  proceeded  in  all  these  instances  their 
extreme  sensibilitly  to  light.  After  the  death  of  M.  Nicephore  Niepce 
a  new  agreement  was  entered  into  between  his  son,  M.  Isidore  Niepce, 
and  Daguerre  that  they  should  pursue  their  investigations,  in  common 
and  share  the  profits,  whatever  they  might  eventually  prove  to  be. 

The  discovery  of  Daguerre  was  reported  to  the  world  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1839,  but  the  proce.**  by  which  his  beautiful  pictures  were  pro- 
duced was  not  made  known  until  the  July  following,  after  a  bill  was 
passed  securing  to' himself  a  pension  for  life  of  6,000  francs,  and  to 
M.  Isidore  Niepce,  the  son  of  Monsieur  Niepce  above  mentioned,  a 
pension  for  life  of  4,000  francs,  with  one-half  in  reversion  to  their 
widows.  It  was  regretted  that  after  the  French  Government  had 
thus  liberally  purchased  the  secret  of  the  process  of  the  daguerreo- 
type for  "  the  glory  of  endowing  the  world  of  science  and  artwith 
one  of  the  most  surprising  discoveries  that  honor  their  native  land," 
on  the  argument  that  "  the  invention  did  not  admit  of  being  secured 
by  patent,  for  as  soon  as  published  all  might  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages,"  that  its  author  should  have  guarded  it  by  a  patent  right 
in  England. 

From  the  primary  importance  of  this  very  beautiful  branch  of  the 
photographic  art  I  shall  devote  some  space  to  a  description  of  the 
original  process,  reserving  for  the  division  devoted  to  the  manipula- 
tory details  the  description  of  each  improvement  which  has  been  pub- 
lished having  any  practical  advantage,  either  by  lessening  the  labor 
required  or  reducing  the  expense. 

The  pictures  of  the  daguerreotype  are  executed  upon  thin  sheets 
of  silver  plated  on  copper.  Although  the  copper  serves  principally 
to  support  the  silver  foil,  the  combination  of  the  two  metals  appears 
to  tend  to  the  perfection  of  the  effect.  It  is  essential  that  the  silver 
should  be  very  pure.  The  thickness  of  tlie  copper  should  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  perfect  flatness  and  a  smooth  surface,  so  that  the  images 
may  not  be  distorted  by  any  warping  or  unevenness.  Unnecessary 
thickness  is  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  weight. 

The  process  is  divided  by  Daguerre  into  five  operations.    The  first 
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consists  in  cleaning  and  polishing  the  plate  to  fit  it  for  receiving  the 
sensitive  coating  on  which  the  light  fomis  the  picture.  The  second 
is  the  formation  of  the  sensitive  iodiiret  of  silver  over  the  face  of  the 
tablet.  The  third  is  the  adjusting  of  the  plate  in  the  camera  obscura 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  impression.  The  fourth  is  the  bring- 
ing out  of  the  photographic  picture,  which  is  invisible  when  (he  plate 
is  taken  from  the  camera.  The  fifth  and  last  operation  is  to  remove 
the  sensitive  coating,  and  thus  prevent  that  susceptibility  of  change 
under  luminous  influence  which  would  otherwise  exist  and  quickly 
destroy  the  picture. 

First  operation. — A  small  phial  of  olive  oil,  some  finely  carded  cot- 
ton, a  muslin  bag  of  finely  levigated  pumice,  u  phial  of  nitric  acid, 
diluted  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  acid  to  10  parts  of  water,  are 
required  for  this  operation.  The  operator  nnist  also  provide  himself 
with  a  small  spirit  lamp  and  an  iron-wire  frame,  upon  which  the 
plate  is  to  be  placed  while  being  heated  over  the  lamp. 

The  plate  being  first  powdered  over  with  puuiice.  by  shaking  the 
bag.  a  piece  of  cotton  dipped  into  the  olive  oil  is  then  carefully 
nibbe*!  over  it  with  a  continuous  circular  motion,  connuencing  fnms 
the  center.  When  the  plate  is  well  polished,  it  mnst  be  cleaned  by 
powdering  it  well  over  with  pumice  and  then  rubbing  it  with  dry 
cotton,  always  rounding  and  crossing  the  strokes,  it  being  impossible 
to  obtain  a  true  surface  by  any  other  motion  of  the  hand.  The  sur- 
face of  the  plate  is  now  rublied  all  over  with  a  pledget  of  cotton, 
slightly  wetted  with  the  diluted  nitric  acid.  Frequently  change  the 
cotton  and  keep  rubbing  briskly  that  the  acid  may  \x  equally  dif- 
fused over  the  silver,  as,  if  it  is  permitted  to  run  into  drops,  it  stains 
the  table.  It  will  l>e  si-en  when  the 
acid  has  been  properly  diffused 
from  the  appearance  of  a  thin  film 
equally  spi-eud  over  the  surface. 
It  is  then  to  l>e  cleaned  off  with  a 
little  pumice  and  dry  cotton. 

The  plate  is  now  placed  on  the 
wire  frame,  the  silver  upward,  and 
the  spirit  lamp  held  in  the  hand 
and  moved  abtnit  below  it,  so  that 
the  flame  plays  upon  the  copper. 
This  is  continued  for  five  minutes, 
when  a  white  coaling  is  formed  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  silver:  the 
tamp  is  then  withdrawn,  A  charcoal  fire  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  lamp.  The  plate  is  now  cooled  suddenly  by  placing  it  on  a 
mass  of  metal  or  a  stone  floor.  When  |>erfectly  cold  it  is  again 
polished  with  dry  cotton  and  pumice.     It  is  necessary  tbatacidTl^ 
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again  applied  two  or  three  times  in  the  manner  liefore  directed,  the 
dry  pumice  being  powdered  over  the  ])latc  each  time  and  polished 
off  gently  with  dry  cotton.  Care  mu^t  be  taken  not  to  breathe  upon 
the  plate  or  touch  it  with  the  fingers,  for  the  slightest  stain  upon  the 
surface  will  be  a  defect  in  the  drawing.  It  is  indit^pensable  that  the 
last  operation  with  the  acid  be  performed  imme- 
diately before  it  is  intended  for  use.  Let  every 
particle  of  dust  be  removed  by  cleaning  all  the 
edges,  and  the  back  also,  with  cotton.  After 
the  first  polishing  the  plate  C  is  fixed  on  a 
board  by  means  of  four  fillets,  B  B  B  B,  of 
plated  copper.  {Fig.  3.)  To  each  of  these  are 
soldered  two  small  projecting  pieces,  which 
hold  the  tablet  near  the  corners;  and  the  whole 
is  retained  in  a  proper  position  by  means  of  screws,  as  represented 
at  D  D  D  D. 

Second  operation. — It  is  necessary   for  this  operation,  which   is 
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really  the  most  important  of  all,  that  a  box  similar  to  figures  4  and  5 
oe  provided.  Figure  4  represents  a  section  supposed  to  pass  down 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus  by  the  line  A  B  in  figure  5,  which  repre- 
sents the  box  as  seen  from  above.  C  is  a  small  lid  which  accurately 
fits  the  interior  and  divides  the  boxes  into  two  chambers.  It  is  kept 
constantly  in  its  place  when  the  Ikjx  is  not  in  use,  the  purpose  of  it 
being  to  concentrate  the  vapor  of  the  iodine  that  it  may  act  more 
readily  iiiwn  the  plate  when  it  is  exposed  to  it.  D  is  the  little  cap- 
sule in  which  the  iodine  is  placed,  which  is  covereiJ  with  the  ring  J, 
upon  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  fine  gauze,  by  which  the  particles 
of  iodine  are  prevented  from  rising  and  staining  the  plate,  while  the 
vapor,  of  course,  passes  freely  through  it.  E  is  the  board  with  the 
plate  attached,  which  rests  on  the  four  smaller  projecting  pieces  F, 
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Sgure  5.  G  is  the  lid  of  the  box,  which  is  kept  closed,  except  when 
the  plate  is  removed  or  inserted.  H  represents  the  supports  for  the 
fover  C ;  K  K,  tapering  sides  all  round,  forming  a  funnel-shaped  box 
within. 

To  prepare  the  plate:  The  cover  C  being  taken  out,  the  ciip  D  is 
charged  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodine,  broken  into  small  pieces, 
and  covered  with  the  gauze  J,  The  board  E  is  now,  with  the  plate 
attached,  placed  face  downward  in  its  proper  position  and  the  box 
iMrefuII^  closed. 

In  this  position  the  plate  remains  until  the  vapor  of  the  iodine  has 
produced  a  definite  golden-yellow  color — nothing  more  or  less.  If 
the  operation  is  prolonged  beyond  the  point  at  which  this  effect  is 
produced,  a  violet  color  is  assumed,  which  is  much  less  sensitive  to 
light,  and  if  the  yellow  coating  is  too  pale  the  picture  produced  will 
prove  very  faint  in  all  its  parts.  The  lime  for  this  can  not  be  fixed, 
■s  it  depends  entirely  on  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  No 
artificial  heat  must  be  applied,  unless  in  the  case  of  elevating  the 
temperature  of  an  apartment  in  which  the  operation  may  be  going  on. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  temperature  of  the  inside  of  the  box 
should  be  the  same  as  it  is  without,  as  otherwise  u  de|xisition  of 
moisture  is  liable  to  take  place  over  the  surface  of  the  plate.  It  is 
well  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  iodine  always  in  the  box,  for,  as  it  is 
slowly  vaporized,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  wood,  and  when  required  it 
is  given  out  over  the  more  extended  surface  more  equally  and  with 
greater  rapidity. 

As,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  time  for  producing 
the  required  effect  may  vary  from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or 
more,  it  is  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  inspect  the  plate.  This 
is  also  necessary  to  see  if  the  iodine  is  acting  equally  on  every  part 
of  the  silver,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  color  is  sooner  pro- 
duced on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  the  plate,  when  such  is  the 
case,  must  be  turned  one  quarter  round.  The  plate  must  be  inspected 
in  a  darkened  room,  to  which  a  faint  light  is  admitted  in  some  indi- 
rect way,  as  by  a  door  a  little  open.  The  board  l>eing  lifted  from  the 
box  with  both  hands,  the  operator  turning  the  plate  toward  him 
rapidly,  observes  the  color.  If  too  pale,  it  must  lie  returned  to  the 
box ;  but  if  it  has  assumed  the  violet  color  it  is  useless,  and  the  whole 
process  nmst  be  again  gone  througli. 

From  description,  this  operation  may  appear  very  difficult,  but 
with  a  little  practice  the  precise  interval  necessary  to  produce  the 
best  effect  is  pretty  easily  guessed  at.  ^Vhen  the  proi)er  yellow  color 
is  produced,  the  plate  must  be  put  into  a  frame,  which  fits  the  camera 
obscura,  and  the  doors  are  instantly  closed  upon  it  to  prevent  the 
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access  of  light,  Tlie  figures  represent  this  frnme,  figure  0,  with  the 
doors,  B  B,  closed  on  the  plate,  and  figure  7  with  the  doors  opened  by 
the  half  circles  A  A.  1)  t)  are  stops  by  which  the  doors  are  fastened 
until  the  moment  when  the  plate  is  required   for  use.     The  third 


operation  should,  if  possible,  immediately  succeed  the  second.  The 
longest  interval  between  them  sliould  not  exceed  an  hour,  as  the 
iodine  and  silver  lose  tlieir  requisite  photogenic  properties,"  It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  iodine  ought  never  to  be  touched  with 
the  fingers,  as  we  are  very  liable  to  injure  the  plate  by  touching  it 
with  the  hands  thus  stained. 

Third  operation. — The  third  operation  is  the  fixing  of  the  plate  at 
the  proper  focal  distance  from  the  lens  of  the  camera  obscitra  and 
placing  the  camera  itself 
in  the  right  position  for 
taking  the  view  we  "desire. 
Figure  8  is  a  perpendicular 
section,  lengthwise,  of  Da- 
guerre's  camera.  A  is  a 
ground  glass  by  which  the 
focus  is  adjusted.  It  is 
then  removed  and  the  pho- 
tographic plate  substituted, 
as  in  C  (fig.  9).  B  is  a  mir- 
ror for  observing  the  effects  of  objects  and  selecting  the  best  points 
of  view.  It  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  by  means  of  the  support 
L.  To  adjust  the  focus,  the  mirror  is  lowered  and  the  piece  of 
ground  glass,  A,  used.  The  focus  is  easily  adjusted  by  sliding  the 
box  D  out  or  in,  as  represented  in  the  plate,  WTien  the  focus  is 
adjusted,  it  is  retained  in  its  place  by  means  of  the  screw  H.  The 
object  glass  J  is  achromatic  and  periscopic.  Us  diameter  is  about  1 
inch,  and  its  focal  distance  rather  more  than  14  inches.     M  is  u  stop 

«Thls  U  cuntniry  to  the  experience  of  tbe  author  of  this  volume,  and  Doctor 
Draper,  of  New  York.  stateH  that  be  bns  round  the  i>iale3  Improve  by  keeping 
n  few  bourn  berort>  they  nre  umkI.  iinil  M.  Clnudet  states  tbat  eveu  after  n 
day  or  two  tbe  seaslblllty  uf  the  plates  Ib  not  Impaired. 
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a  short  distance  from  the  lens,  the  object  of  which  is  to  cut  off  all 
those  rays  of  light,  which  do  not  come  directly  from  the  object  to 
which  the  camera  is  directed.  This  instrument  reverses  the  objects, 
that  which  is  to  the  right  in  nature  being  to  the  left  in  the  photo- 
graph. This  can  be  remedied  by  using  a 
mirror  outside,  as  K  J,  in  figure  9.  This 
arrangement,  however,  reduces  the  quan- 
tity of  light  and  increases  the  time  of  the 
operation  one-third.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  adopted  only  when  there  is  time  to 
spare. 

After  having  placed  the  camera  in 
front  of  the  landscape  or  any  object  of 
which  we  desire  the  representation,  our 
first  attention  must  be  to  adjust  the 
platt>  at  such  u  distance  from  the  lens 
that  a  neat  and  sharply  defined  picture 
is  produced.  This  is,  of  course,  done  by 
the  obscured  glass.  The  adjustment  being 
satisfactorily  made  the  glass  is  removed 
and  its  place  supplied  by  the  frame  con- 
*  taining    the    prepared     plate,    and    the 

whole  secured  by  screws.  The  doors  are 
now  opened  by  means  of  the  half  circles  and  the  plate  exposed  to 
receive  the  picture.  The  length  of  time  iiecessary  for  the  production 
of  the  best  effect,  varying  with  the  quantity  of  light,  is  a  matter 
which  requires  the  exercise  of  considerable  judgment,  particularly  as 
no  impression  is  visible  upon  the  tablet  when  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  camera.  At  Paris  this  varies  from  three  to  thirty  minutes.  The 
most  favorable  time  is  from  7  to  3  o'clocii.  A  drawing  which  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July  may  be  taken  in  three  or  four  minutes  will 
require  five  or  six  in  May  or  August,  seven  or  eight  in  April  or 
September,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  season.  Objects  in  shadow, 
even  during  the  brightest  weather,  will  require  twenty  minutes  to 
be  correctly  delineated.  From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  any  precision  the  exact  length  of 
time  necessary  to  obtain'  photographic  designs,  but  by  practice  we 
soon  learn  to  calculate  the  required  time  with  considerable  correct- 
ness. The  latitude  is,  of  course,  a  fixed  element  in  this  calculation. 
In  the  sunny  climes  of  Italy  and  southern  France  tliese  designs  may 
be  obtained  much  more  promptly  than  in  the  uncertain  climate  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  very  important  that  the  time  necessary  is  not 
exceeded — prolonged   solarization   has  the  effect  of  blackening  the 
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of  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  His  re- 
marks were  printed  in  extenso  in  the  Comptes  Rendiis. 

Mr.  Talbot's  description  of  his  process,  the  patent  for  which  is 
dat«d  1841,  is  as  follows:" 

Take  a  sheet  of  the  best  writing  paper,  having  a  smooth  surface 
and  a  close  and  even  texture.  The  watermark,  if  any,  should  be 
cut  off  lest  it  should  injure  the  appearance  of  the  picture.  Dis- 
solve 100  grains  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  6  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water.  Wash  the  paper  with  this  solution  with  a  soft  brush 
on  one  side,  and  put  a  mark  on  that  side,  whereby  to  know  it  again. 
Dry  the  paper  cautiously  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  or  else  let 
it  dry  spontaneously  in  a  dark  room.  When  ;dry,  or  nearly  so,  dip 
it  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  containing  500  grains  of 
that  salt  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  water,  and  let  it  stay  two  or  three 
minutes  in  the  solution.  Then  dip  the  paper  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
drj'  it  lightly  with  blotting  paper,  and  finish  drying  it  at  a  fire, 
which  will  not  injure  it  even  if  held  pretty  near;  or  else  it  may  be 
left  to  dry  spontaneously.  All  this  is  best  done  in  the  evening  by 
candlelight.  The  paper,  so  far  prepared,  is  called  iodized  paper, 
because  it  has  a  uniform  pale-yellow  coating  of  iodide  of  silver.  It 
is  scarcely  sensitive  to  light,  but  nevertheless  it  ought  to  be  kept 
in  a  portfolio  or  drawer  until  wanted  for  use.  It  may  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  without  spoiling  or  undergoing  any  change,  if 
protected  from  sunshine.  AVhen  the  paper  is  required  for  use  take  a 
sheet  of  it  and  wash  it  with  a  liquid  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Dissolve  100  grains  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  2  ounces  of 
distilled  water;  add  to  this  solution  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  strong 
acetic  acid.     Ijpt  this  be  called  mixture  A. 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  crystallized  gallic  acid  in  cold  dis- 
tilled water.  The  qnantitv  dissolved  is  very  small.  Call  this  solu- 
tion B. 

Mix  together  the  liquids  A  and  B  in  equal  volumes,  but  only  a 
small  quantity  of  them  at  a  time,  because  the  mixture  does  not  keep 
long  without  spoiling.  This  mixture  Mr.  Talbot  calls  the  galio- 
nitrate  of  silver.  This  solution  must  be  washed  over  the  iodized 
paper  on  the  side  marked,  and  Iwing  allowed  to  remain  upon  it  for 
half  a  minute,  it  must  l)e  dipped  into  water,  and  then  lightly  dried 
with  blotting  paper.  This  operation  in  particular  requires  the  exclu- 
sion of  daylight ;  and  although  the  pajier  thus  prepared  has  been  found 
to  keep  for  two  or  three  months,  it  is  advisable  to  use  it  within  a  few 
hours,  as  it  is  often  rendered  useless  by  spontaneous  change  in  the  dark. 

a  Mr.  Tnlbol.  Iiy  n  letter  In  tUe  Tlinea  or  Ausu8t  18.  1852,  gives  to  the  pabllo 
the  right  of  using  any  of  bis  patents  for  any  |>urpase  not  Involving  the  prodnc^ 
tloa  of  portraits  from  lite. 

u,y,i,a.l,>C.OOgIC 


Fig,  1.—T*lbot's  Studio. 
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Paper  thus  prepared  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to  light,  an  exposure 
of  less  than  a  second  to  diifused  daylight  being  quite  sufficient  to  set 
up  the  process  of  change.  If  a  piece  of  this  paper  is  partly  covered 
and  the  other  exposed  to  daylight  for  the  briefest  possible  period  of 
time,  a  very  decided  impression  will  be  made.  This  impression  is 
latent  and  invisible.  If,  however,  the  paper  be  placed  aside  in  the 
dark,  it  will  gradually  develop  itself;  or  it  may  be  brought  out  im- 
me<liately  by  being  washed  over  with  the  gallo-nitrate  o(  silver,  and 
held  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fire,  by  which  the  exposed  portions 
become  brown,  the  covered  parts  remaining  of  their  original  color. 
The  pictures  being  thus  procured,  are  to  be  fixed  by  washing  in  clean 
wat«r  and  lightly  drying  between  blotting  paper,  after  which  they 
are  to  be  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  con- 
taining 100  grains  of  that  salt  dissolved  in  8  or  10  ounces  of  water; 
sfter  a  minute  or  two  it  is  again  to  be  dipped  into  water,  and  then 
finally  dried. 

Such  was,  in  all  its  main  features,  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Talbot  in  his  specification  of  his  process  for  producing  the  calotype, 
or  beautiful  picture  (as  the  term  signifies).  He,  in  a  second  patent, 
included  the  points  stated  in  the  next  section. 

BECnON   III.   IMPROVEMENTS  IN   CALOTYPE. 

Such  is  the  term  employed  by  Mr.  Talbot,  and  these  improvements 
consist  of  the  following  particulars,  constituting  that  gentleman's 
second  claim : 

1.  Removing  the  yellowish  tint  which  is  occasioned  by  the  iodide 
of  silver  from  the  paper  by  plunging  it  into  a  hot  bath  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  and  heated 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  The  picture  should  remain  in  the  bath 
about  fen  minutes  and  be  then  washed  in  warm  water  and  dried. 

Although  this  has  been  included  by  Mr.  Talbot  in  his  specifica- 
tion, he  has  clearly  no  claim  to  it,  since  in  February,  1840,  Sir  John 
Herschel  published,  in  his  memoir  "On  the  chemical  action  of  the 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrunf,"  a  process  of  fixing  with  the  hot  hyposul- 
phite of  soda. 

After  undergoing  the  operation  of  fixing  the  picture  is  placed  upon 
a  hot  iron  and  wax  melted  into  the  pores  of  the  paper  to  increase 
its  transparency. 

2.  The  calotype  paper  is  rendered  more  sensitive  by  placing  a 
warm  iron  behind  in  the  camera  while  the  light  is  acting  upon  it. 

3.  The  preparation  of  io-gallic  paper,  which  is  simply  washing  a 
sheet  of  iodized  paper  with  gallic  acid.  In  this  state  it  will  keep  in 
a  iKirtfolio,  and  is  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  washing  it  over 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

4.  Iodized  paper  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  26  parts  of  saturated 
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solution  of  gallic  acid  to  1  part  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  siilver 
ordinarily  used.  It  can  then  be  dried  without  fear  of  spoiling,  may 
be  kept  a  little  time,  and  used  without  further  preparation, 

5.  The  improvement  of  photographic  drawings  by  exposing  them 
twice  the  usual  time  to  the  action  of  sunlight.  The  shadows  are  thus 
rendei-ed  too  dark  and  the  lights  are  not  sufficiently  white.  The 
drawing  is  then  washed  and  plunged  into  a  bath  of  iodide  of 
potassium  of  the  strength  of  500  grains  to  each  pint  of  water  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  one  or  two  minutes,  which  makes  the 
pictures  brighter  and  its  lights  assume  a  pale-yellow  tint.  After  this 
it  is  washed  and  immersed  in  a  hot  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
until  the  pale-yellow  tint  is  removed  and  the  lights  remain  quite 
white.    The  pictures  thus  finished  have  a  pleasing  and  peculiar  effect. 

6.  The  appearance  of  photographic  pictures  is  improved  by  wax- 
ing them  and  placing  white  or  colored  paper  behind  them, 

7.  Enlarged  copies  of  daguerreotypes  and  calotypes  can  be  obtained 
by  throwing  magnified  images  of  them,  by  means  of  lenses,  upon 
calotyjje  paper. 

8.  Photographio  printing.  A  few  pages  of  letterpress  are  printed 
on  one  side  only  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  waxed  if  thought 
neces.sary,  and  the  letters  are  cut  out  and  sorted;  then,  in  order  to 
compose  a  new  page,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  niled  with  straight 
lines  and  the  words  are  formed  by  cementing  the  separate  letters  in 
their  proper  order  along  the  lines.  A  negative  photographic  copy 
is  then  taken,  having  white  letters  on  a  black  ground;  this  is  fixed, 
and  any  number  of  positive  copies  can  be  obtained.  Another  method 
proposed  by  the  patentee  is  to  take  a  copy  by  the  camera  obscura  from 
large  letters  painted  on  a  white  board. 

9.  Photographic  publication.  This  claim  of  the  patentee  consists 
in  making,  first,  good  negative  drawings  on  papers  prepared  with 
t^alt  and  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver;  secondly,  fixing  them  by  the 
process  above  described;  thirdly,  the  formation  of  positive  drawings 
from  the  negative  copy,  and  fixing. 

These  claims,  taken  from  the  specification  as  published  in  the 
Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  are  preserved  in  their  original  fomi 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  that  is  now  fully  accomplished 
was  foreseen  by  Mr.  Talbot  as  the  result  of  bis  discoveries. 

SECTION    IV.   P10TCRE8   ON    PORCEI^IN   TABLETS. 

A  third  patent  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Talbot,  mainly  involving 
the  use  of  porcelain  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  and  contains  some  useful 
facts  noticed  by  Mr.  Malone. 

The  first  part  of  the  patentee's  invention  consists  in  the  use  of 
plates  of  unglazod  porcelain  to  receive  the  photographic  image.  A 
plate  intended  for  photographic  purposes  should  be  made  of  the  finest 
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matprials  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  porcelain;  it  should 
also  be  flat,  very  thin,  and  senit transparent ;  if  too  thin,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  breaking,  it  may  be  attached  by  means  of  cement 
to  a  piece  of  glass  to  give  it  strength.  The  substance  of  the  plate 
should  be  slightly  porous,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  imbibe  and  retain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  chemical  solutions  employed.  To  prepare 
the  plate  for  use,  it  is  first  required  to  give  it  a  coating  of  albumen,  or 
white  of  eggs.  laid  on  very  evenly,  and  then  gently  dried  at  a  fire. 
According  as  the  plate  is  more  or  less  porous,  it  requires  more  or  less 
of  the  albuminous  coating;  it  is  best  to  employ  a  very  close-grained 
porcelain,  which  requires  but  little  white  of  egg.  The  prepared 
plate  may  be  made  sensitive  to  light  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  sheet 
of  paper  is  rendered  sensitive;  and  we  generally  find  the  same 
methods  applicable  for  photographic  pictures  on  paper  applicable 
to  those  on  porcelain  plates,  and  one  of  the  processes  employed  by  the 
patentee  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  patented  by  Mr.  Talbot  in  1841. 

The  prepared  plate  is  dipped  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
made  by  dissolving  25  grains  of  nitrate  in  1  ounce  of  water;  or  the 
solution  is  spread  over  the  plate  uniformly  with  a  brush.  The  plate 
is  then  dried,  afterwards  dipped  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium of  the  strength  of  about  '2li  grains  of  iodide  to  1  ounce  of  water, 
again  dried,  and  the  surface  rubbed  clean  and  smooth  with  cotton. 
The  plate  is  now  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  owing  to  the  formation  on 
the  surface  of  iodide  of  silver.  The  plate,  prepared  as  above  di- 
rected, may  be  kept  in  this  state  until  required,  when  it  is  to  be  ren- 
dered sensitive  to  light  by  washing  it  o\'er  with  a  solution  of  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  then  placed  in  the  camera;  and  the  image  obtained 
is  to  be  rendered  visible  and  sufficiently  strengthoned  by  another 
washing  of  the  same  liquid,  aided  by  gi-ntle  warmth.  The  negative 
picture  thus  obtained  is  fixed  by  washing  it  with  water,  then  with 
bromide  of  potassium,  or,  what  is  still  l)ftter,  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  again  several  times  in  water.  The  plate  of  porcelain  being  semi- 
transparent,  positive  pictures  can  be  obtained  from  the  above-men- 
tioned negative  ones  by  copying  them  in  a  copying  frame. 

The  picture  obtained  on  porcelain  can  be  altered  or  modified  in 
appearance  by  the  application  of  a  strong  heat,  a  process  not  appli- 
cable to  pictures  taken  on  paper.  With  respect  to  this  part  of  tlieir 
invention,  the  patentees  claim: 

The  obtaining  by  meaDs  of  a  camera  or  copying  frauie  pUotosrapliic  Imagea 
or  pictures  upon  siulm  or  plates  of  |K>rcelain. 

The  second  part  relates  to  the  process  which  has  been  discovered 

and  improved  upon  by  Mr.  Mnlonc,  who  is  associated  with  Mr.  Fox 

Talbot  in  the  patent.     The  patentees'  improvement  is  a  method  of 

obtaining  more  complete  fixation  of  photographic  pictures  on  paper, 

BM  19W 20  u,«,i,a,i,C00gIc 
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For  this  purpose  the  print,  after  undergoing  the  usual  fixing  proc- 
ess, is  dipped  into  a  boiling  solution  of  strong  caustic  potash,  which 
changes  the  color  of  the  print,  and  usually,  after  a  certain  time,  ac- 
quires something  of  a  greenish  tint,  which  indicates  that  the  process 
is  terminated. 

The  picture  is  then  well  washed  and  dried,  and  if  the  tint  acquired 
by  it  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eve  a  slight  exposure  to  the  vapors  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  will  restore  to  it  an  agreeable  brown  or  sepia 
tint.  Under  this  treatment  the  picture  diminishes  in  size,  insomuch 
that  if  it  were  previously  cut  in  two  and  one  part  submitted  to  the 
potash  process  and  the  other  not,  the  two  halves  when  afterwards 
put  together  would  be  found  not  to  correspond,  Tlie  advantages  of 
this  process  for  removing  any  iodine  which,  even  after  fixing  with 
the  hyposulphite,  remains  in  the  paper  i-s  great,  and  it  will  tend  much 
to  preserve  these  beautiful  transcripts  of  nature. 

The  patentee  also  claims  as  an  improvement  on  the  use  of  var- 
nished or  other  transparent  paper  impervious  to  water,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  glass  in  certain  circumstances,  to  support  a  film  of  albu- 
men for  photographic  purposes.  A  sheet  of- writing  paper  is  brushed 
over  with  several  coats  of  varnish  on  each  side;  it  thus  becomes 
extremely  transparent.  It  is  then  brushed  over  on  one  side  with 
albumen,  or  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  gelatin  and  dried.  This 
film  of  albumen  is  capable  of  being  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by- 
exposing  it  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  and  by  following  the  process 
indicated  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  specification.  The  ad- 
vantages of  using  varnished  or  oil  paper  do  not  consist  in  any  su- 
periority of  the  images  over  those  obtained  upon  glas.«.  but  in  the 
greater  convenience  of  using  paper  than  glass  in  cases  where  a  larg;e 
number  of  pictures  have  to  be  made  and  carried  about  for  consid- 
erable distances;  besides  this,  there  is  a  well-known  kind  of  photo- 
graphic pictures  giving  panoramic  views  of  scenery  which  are  pro- 
duced upon  a  curved  surface  by  a  movement  of  the  object  glass 
of  the  camera.  To  the  production  of  these  images  glass  is  hardly 
applicable,  since  it  can  not  be  readily  bent  to  the  required  curve  and 
again  straightened;  but  the  case  is  met  by  employing  talc,  varnished 
paper,  oiled  paper,  etc.,  instead  of  glass.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
varnished  paper  acts  as  a  support  to  the  film  of  albumen  or  gelatin, 
which  is  the  surface  on  which  the  light  acts  and  forms  the  picture. 
The  next  improvement  consists  in  forming  photographic  pictures 
or  images  on  the  surfaces  of  polished  steel  plates.  For  this  purpose 
one  part  (by  measure)  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodide  of  potas.sium 
is  mixed  with  200  parts  of  albumen,  and  spread  as  evenly  as  possible 
upon  the  surface  of  a  steel  plate  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  gentle 
fire.  The  plate  is  then  taken,  and,  while  still  warm,  is  washed  o\-er 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  gallo-nitrate  of  silver  of  moderate 
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strength.  It  then  becomes  very  sensitive  and  easily  receivas  a  photo- 
graphic image.  If  the  plate  be  cold,  the  sensibility  is  considerably 
lower.  The  image  obtained  is  fixed  by  washing  with  hyposulphate 
of  soda  and  finally  with  wat«r. 

SECTION  V.    INSTANTANEODP  PROCTESS. 

The  next  invention  and  patent  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  possesses  many 
peculiarities,  and  as  the  results  are  of  a  remarkable  character  it  is 
important  that  the  process  should  be  given  uncurtailed  in  its  main 
particulars.  The  following  description  must  be  regarded  as  an 
abstract  of  Mr.  Talbot's  communication  to  the  Athenapum  Decem- 
ber 6,  1851.  An  experiment  was  tried  in  June,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, in  which  an  instantaneous  image  was  produced;  but  as  the 
process  was  the  subject  of  another  patent  it  was  not  published  until 
the  above  date.  The  experiment  in  question  was  that  of  obtaining 
a  photographic  copy  of  a  printed  paper  fastened  to  a  wheel,  which 
was  made  to  revolve  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  illuminating  it  for 
a  moment  by  the  light  obtained  from  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
battery.  The  bill  was  faithfully  printed,  not  even  a  letter  being 
indistinct. 

A  glass  plate  is  employed,  and  Mr.  Talbot  thus  directs  that  it 
should  be.  prepared : 

1.  Take  the  most  liquid  portion  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  rejecting 
the  rest.  Mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Spread  it  very 
evenly  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and  dry  it  at  the  fire.  A  strong  heat 
may  be  used  without  injuring  the  plate.  The  film  of  dried  albumen 
ought  to  be  uniform  and  nearly  invisible. 

2.  To  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  add  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alcohol,  so  that  an  ounce  of  the  mixture  may  contain  3 
grains  of  the  nitrate.  I  have  tried  various  proportions,  from  1  to  6 
grains,  but  perhaps  3  grains  answer  the  best.  More  experiments  are 
here  required,  since  the  results  are  much  influenced  by  this  part  of  the 


3.  Dip  the  plate  into  this  solution,  and  then  let  it  dry  spontaneously. 
Faint  prismatic  colors  will  then  be  seen  upon  the  plate.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remark  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  appears  to  form  a  true  chem- 
ical combination  with  the  albumen,  rendering  it  much  harder  and 
insoluble  in  liquids  which  dissolved  it  previously. 

4.  Wash  with  distilled  water  to  remove  any  superfluous  portion  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  Then  give  the  plate  a  second  coating  of  albu- 
men, similar  to  the  first,  but  in  drying  avoid  lieating  it  too  much, 
which  would  cau.se  a  commencement  of  decomposition  of  the  silver. 

5.  To  an  aqueous  solution  of  proto-iodide  of  iron  add,  first,  an 
equbl  volume  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  10  volumes  of  alcohol.  Allow 
the  mixture  to  repose  two  or  three  days.     At  the  end  of  that  time 
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il  will  have  changed  color,  and  the  otlor  of  acetic  acid,  as  well  as 
that  of  alcohol,  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  will  have 
acquired  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  vinous  odor.  It  is  in  this  state  that 
I  prefer  to  employ  it. 

6.  Into  the  iodide  thus  prepared  and  modified  the  plate  is  dip|>c<:l 
for  a  few  seconds.  All  these  operations  may  be  performed  by  morler- 
ate  daylight,  avoiding,  however,  the  direct  solar  rays. 

7.  A  solution  is  made  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  about  70  grains 
to  1  ounce  of  water.  To  3  parts  of  this  add  2  of  acetic  acid.  Then, 
if  the  prepared  plate  is  rapidly  dipped  once  or  twice  into  this  solu- 
tion, it  acquires  a  very  great  degree  of  sensibility,  and  it  ought  then 
to  be  placed  in  the  camera  without  much  delay. 

8.  The  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  camera,  and  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  image  it  is  dipped  into  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
containing  1  part  of  the  saturated  solution  diluted  with  2  or  3  parts 
of  water.     The  image  appears  very  rapidly. 

9.  Having  washed  the  plate  with  water,  it  is  now  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  in  one  minute  causes  the  imag;e 
to  brighten  up  exceedingly  by  removing  a  kind  of  veil  which  pre- 
viously covered  it. 

10.  The  plate  is  then  washed  with  distilled  water  and  the  proces-s 
is  terminated.  In  order,  however,  to  guard  against  future  accident.^ 
it  is  well  to  give  the  picture  another  coating  of  albumen  and  varnish. 

These  oi>eratloii«  may  n|)i)ear  loug  In  Ibe  deseriiition,  but  lUey  are  rapidly 
enough  esetuted  after  n  little  practice.  In  the  pnxesa  which  1  have  uow 
(lesorlbed  I  trust  that  I  hiive  elTefled  a  harmonious  ixiaibiuatlou  ot  several 
previously  HRcerlulntkl  aiiil  valiiahle  fn-.'ts.  esiieclully  of  the  photographic  |iroi>- 
erty  of  iodide  of  iron,  which  was  discovered  hy  IhxHor  Woods,  of  Pnrsoutowii, 
in  Ireland:  and  that  of  sulphate  of  Iron,  for  which  science  Is  Indebted  to  the 
reaeiiri'hes  of  Mr,  Iloliert  limit.  In  the  true  adjustment  of  the  proiHirtions  and 
In  the  mode  of  o[>erution  Ilea  the  difficulty  of  these  InveMtlgationf.  since  It  ta 
possible  by  adopting  other  proportions  and  manipulations  not  verj'  greatly  dlf- 
ferlDg  from  the  abore,  and  which  a  careless  reader  might  constlder  to  lie  tin.' 
same,  not  only  to  fail  in  obtaining  tiie  highly  exalted  sensibility  which  Is  deslr- 
jtble  111  this  process,  but  actually  to  obtain  scarcely  any  ptiotographic  result  at  all. 

Mr.  Talbot  proposed  the  name  of  "  amphitype,"  or  doubtful  imagi' 
for  these  pictures.  This  name  had.  however,  been  adopted  pre- 
viously, at  Mr.  Tallx)t's  ivcommendation,  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  iiiiil 
in  the  collodion  processes,  to  be  by  and  by  descril>ed,  we  have  similar 
phenomena,  to  which  the  name  applies  with  equal  force. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  high  degre<i  of  sensibility  which  is 
certainly  obtained  in  this  process  i^  rather  due  to  the  formation  of  an 
iodide  of  ethyl  in  the  mixture  than  to  the  combination,  as  Mr,  Talbot 
supposes,  of  the  proto-iodide  and  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron.  My 
own  researches  convince  me  that  we  should  seek  for  the  highest, 
degrees  of  sensibility  amidst  the  numerous  combinations  of  the 
ethyl  and  methyl  compounds  with  the  metallic  oxid^k  iC)0<^lc 
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In  the  city  in  which  we  in«et  this  year  an  exposition  is  preparing 
which  is  designed  to  commemorate  the  peaceful  acquirement  a  cen- 
tury ago  of  the  rights  of  France  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
regions  to  the  west.  It  was  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  valley  region 
which  first  led  to  its  exploration  by  the  French,  and  which  still  con- 
stitutes an  important  feature  in  its  industry,  yielding  annually,  as  it 
does,  an  amount  about  equal  to  the  original  purchase  price.  To  a 
still  greater  degree  has  the  unexampled  rapidity  with  which,  in  the 
last  half  century,  civilization  and  industry  have  spread  over  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  West  been  due  to  the  development  of 
their  mineral  resource,s — a  development  to  which  geological  science 
ha.s  in  no  small  measure  contributed. 

In  selecting  a  subject  for  my  address  as  president  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  America  it  has  seemed  appropriate,  therefore,  both  to  the 
time  and  to  the  place,  to  choose  a  theme  that  has  to  do  with  that 
branch  of  geology  which  is  especially  con«'rned  with  the  deposits 
of  the  tnetals.  The  history  of  theories  of  ore  deposition  was  the  sub- 
ject originally  chosen,  but.  as  it  gradually  developed  in  the  course 
of  research,  it  was  found  that  anything  worthy  of  that  name  would 
far  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  an  address.  Thus  its  scope  has  been 
gradually  narrowed  to  fit  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  until  it 
has  become  little  more  than  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  opinions  held 
from  time  to  time  within  the  historic  period  which  seems  to  have 
left  the  most  permanent  impress  upon  the  minds  of  geologists. 

The  term  "ore  deposition."  which  is  used  in  preference  to  its 
earlier  synonym  "  vein  formation  "  as  more  correctly  representing 
the  broader  conceptions  of  the  present  day,  applies,   it  is  hardly 

"  Annual  ad<1resK  by  th"-  president  ot  the  (Jeolocicnl  Society  of  America,  read 
before  the  society  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  DeceDiber  30,  IIWU.  Reprinted  from  author'n 
revised  copy. 
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necessary  to  state,  only  to  the  processes  involved  in  the  formation 
of  deposits  that  form  an  integral  part  of  the  rock  in  which  they 
occur,  or  "  rock  in  place,"  as  is  the  legal  phraseology  of  the  day,  and 
does  not  include  such  recent  detrital  deposits  as  placers,  etc.,  about 
whose  origin  there  has  never  been  any  wide  divergence  of  opinion. 


The  historic  period  is  assumed  to  have  been  entered  on  only  with 
the  revival  of  learning  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sisteenth  century.  What  few  records  can  be 
found  of  genetic  opinions  held  before  that  time,  even  as  to  the  more 
striking  and  readily  observable  geological  phenomena,  such  as  vol- 
canic eruptions,  earthquakes,  and  changes  in  the  earth's  surface,  are 
too  scattered  and  fragmentary  to  afford  evidence  of  any  continuous 
development  of  thought.  The  views  of  the  Pythagorean  and  ArLs- 
totelian  schools  of  philosophy  on  the  causes  of  these  natural  phe- 
nomena, though  apparently  based  more  on  bold  poetical  fantasy  than 
exact  observation,  present  a  clearer  and  more  logical  conception  than 
that  which  obtained  nearly  twenty  centuries  later.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  as  early  as  600  B.  C.  the  observed  occurrence  in  the  rocks  of 
casts  of  shells  and  plants  were  ascribed  to  periodical  fioodings  of 
the  land.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  under  the  ■  monkish 
influence  that  discouraged  any  views  that  might  throw  doubt  on  the 
literal  correctness  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  these  fossils  were  vari- 
ously assumed  to  have  been  formed  in  place  by  the  agencies  of  the 
stars,  to  have  been  transformed  from  rock  by  some  plastic  force 
(vis  plastica),  or  left  by  the  waters  of  the  Noachian  deluge. 

Among  the  early  cosmogonies,  which  it  is  true  are  of  mythologic 
rather  than  of  scientific  interest,  the  Chinese  is  the  only  one  which 
included  metal  among  the  elements  of  creation.  Yet  the  general  iiao 
of  the  metals,  whose  extraction  from  their  native  ores  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  smelting — in  itself  an  evidence  of  a  certain 
insight  into  nature's  processes — ^goes  back  to  very  remote  antiquity. 
It  seems  possible  that  the  philosophers  of  these  earlier  civilizations 
may  have  indulged  in  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  the  metals, 
but  if  so  they  left  no  written  record.  Even  among  the  Romans,  of 
whose  proficiency  in  mining  evidence  is  found  in  most  of  the  mining 
regions  that  came  under  their  control,  little  or  no  genetic  speculation 
was  indulged  in,  if  we  accept  the  evidence  of  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory. This  monumental  work,  which  is  assumed  to  contain  a  com- 
plete and  faithful  presentation  of  the  knowledge  of  natural  phe- 
i  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  though  it  described  in 

isiderable  detail  the  methods  of  mining  then  in  vogue,  does  not 
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even  attempt  a  description  of  the  mode  of  ot-curreiice  of  the  ores, 
much  less  speculate  on  their  origin. 

The  historic  time  here  contemplated  may  be  divided,  in  a  general 
way,  into  three  periods,  according  to  the  prevailing  method  by  which 
the  views  then  current  were  arrived  at, 

DEVELOPMENT   UP    KNOWEJilHlE   HltrrORlCALLV    CONSIOEttEU. 


1.  The  speculative  period,  in  which,  from  a  few  rather  imperfectly 
determined  facts  of  nature,  general  theories  were  evolved  intended  to 
t>e  applicable  to  all  natural  phenomena.  It  was  a  period  in  which 
geology  was  not  yet  recognized  as  a  distinct  science  and  had  hardly 
reached  the  dignity  of  an  adjunct  to  mineralogy. 

2.  The  second  period  was  that  in  which  facts  of  observation  had 
accumulated  sufficiently  to  establish  geology  on  the  basis  of  a  distinct 
science,  but  in  which  the  method  of  reasoning  from  generals  to  par- 
ticulars still  prevailed.     This  was  the  first  scientific  period. 

3.  The  third  period  might  be  called  the  period  of  verification,  in 
Avhich  the  theories  already  projwunded  were  tested  liy  experiment 
or  observation. 

Such  a  classification  is  in  the  nature  of  things  not  susceptible  of  a 
very  definite  demarcation  either  in  point  of  time  or  in  the  assignment 
to  either  period  of  individual  opinions  or  theories,  but  the  attempt  to 
make  it,  however  imperfect  and  unsuccessful  it  may  prove,  will  assist 
us  to  form  a  clearer  conception  of  the  progress  of  human  thought  and 
of  the  methods  by  which  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  understanding  of 
the  particular  branch  of  geological  science  which  we  are  considering. 


During  the  first  or  speculative  period,  which  may  be  assumed  to 
have  extended  up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  to  the  time 
of  Werner  and  Hutton,  the  accumulation  of  accurately  determined 
facts  that  would  bear  on  the  theory  of  ore  deposits  was  so  e.xtremely 
limited  that  it  may  be  assumed  .to  have  exercised  but  little  influence 
en  the  development  of  the  science  beyond  the  suggestion  it  afforded 
to  later  students  of  lines  of  investigation  to  be  followed,  and  hence 
may  be  passed  over  in  a  very  cursory  manner. 

In  the  speculations  of  this  [>eriod  which  especially  influenced  the 
development  of  opinion  two  general  types  may  be  distinguished : 

First,  The  broader  theories  of  the  cosmic  philosophers  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  the  earth,  based  more  or  less  upon  astronomic 
data. 

Second.  Tlie  spyecial  theories  of  mineral  vein  formation  conceived 
by  individuals  and  based  in  the  main  on  generai  conceptions  which 
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were  supplemented  by  a  certain  amount  of  personal  observation  and 
experience. 

The  cosmic  philosophers  were  men  who,  without  being  geologists  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  nevertheless  pnt  forth  ideas  with  re- 
gard to  the  system  of  the  earth  that  had  nn  undoubted  influence  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  since  made  a  special  study  of  this  part  of 
scienw. 

First  of  these  was  Descartes,  the  French  mathematician  and 
founder  of  the  Cartesian  system  of  philosophy  (Principia,  ir>44),  who 
considered  the  earth  a  planet  like  the  sun,  but  which,  though  cooled 
and  consolidated  at  its  surface,  still  preserved  in  its  interior  a  central 
fire  that  caused  the  return  toward  the  surface  of  waters  of  infiltra- 
tion, the  filling  of  veins  by  the  metals,  and  the  dislocations  "of  the  solid 
crust 

Nearly  contemporary  with  him  was  Steno,  a  Danish  physician,  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  where  he  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  geological  phenomena.  He  was  the  first  to 
seek  to  learn  the  origin  of  rocks  and  the  changes  in  the  earth's  crust 
by  the  inductive  method.  He  wrote  a  remarkable  treatise,  bearing 
the  quaint  title  "  De  Solido  intra  Solidum  naturaliter  Contento  " 
(1669),  in  which  he  considers  vein  fissures  to  be  later  than  the  inclos- 
ing rocks  and  their  filling  to  result  from  the  condensation  of  vapors 
proceeding  from  the  interior.  Steiio's  ideas,  so  much  in  advance  of 
those  of  his  age,  seem  to  have  found  little  favor  among  his  contempo- 
raries, and  were  scarcely  known  among  geologists  until  called  to  their 
attention  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  de  Beaumont 
and  von  Ilumlraldt. 

Later  Leibnitz,  a  German  philosopher,  inspired  both  by  the  ideas 
of  Descartes  and  the  observations  and  deductions  of  Steno,  wrote  a 
work  on  the  origin  of  the  earth  (I'rotoga'a,  lCi)l),  which,  in  spite  of 
its  necessarily  limited  basis  of  facts,  bears  the  imprint  of  genius  in  its 
conceptions.  In  applying  his  theories  to  tlie  veins  of  the  Hartz, 
which  he  had  occasion  to  visit  during  his  thirty  years'  sojourn  at 
Hanover,  Leibnitz  considers  that  they  have  been  filled  sometimes  by 
the  liquefying  action  of  fire,  sometimes  by  water. 

In  the  following  century  Buffon,  the  great  French  philosopher, 
excited  to  the  highest  degree  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  by 
his  Theorie  de  la  Terre,  l74fl,  and  fijwKiues  de  la  Nature,  1778.  His 
conceptions,  though  striking  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  imagination, 
have  for  the  most  part  not  proved  of  enduring  value.  Nevertheless 
tliey  served  a  purpose  by  stimulating  more  exact  observations  on  the 
points  with  regard  to  which  his  views  were  contested.  With  regard 
to  mineral  veins  he  held  that  they  were  primarily  fissures  opened 
in  the  mountains  through  the  force  of  contraction,  and  that  they 
were  filled  by  metals  whicli  by  long  and  constant  Iieat  had  separated 
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from  other  vitrifiable  materials.  But  as  there  are  nonvitriBable  as 
well  as  vitrifiable  materials  in  veins,  so  there  are  secondary  veins 
which  have  lieen  filled  with  nonvitriBable  minerals  by  the  action  of 
water.  The  primary  veins  he  considers  to  be  characteristic  of  hij;h 
mountains,  while  the  secondary  veins  occur  rather  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  probably  derived  some  of  their  material  from  the 
primary  veins. 

In  the  second  class  the  foremost  place,  both  in  time  and  in  the 
importance  of  his  actual  observations,  must  W  accorded  to  Dr. 
George  Bauer,  better  known  by  his  Latinized  name  of  Agricola,  a 
German  physician  who  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  among  the  mines 
of  Saxony  (Joachimsthal),  of  which  he  made  a  careful  study.  He 
wrote  in  most  excellent  Latin  several  works  on  mineralogy  and  on  the 
art  of  mining,  which  were  for  centuries  standard  books  of  reference 
on  these  subjects,  and  even  to  the  present  day  contain  much  of  inter- 
est to  the  mining  engineer.  Agricola  was  first  and  foremost  a  miner- 
alogist, and  all  his  work  Was  characterized  by  acuteness  of  observa- 
tion and  accuracy  of  description,  though  in  strong  contrast  to  most 
of  the  early  writers  he  did  not  indulge  much  in  earth- formation  theo- 
ries. He  divided  mineral  veins  into  "  commissura'  "  (joints  or  rents), 
"  fibrie  "  (small  branching  veins),  "  venie"  (large  veins  or  channels), 
and  "term;  canales"'  (vein  systems),  and  gives  a  clear  account  of 
their  size,  position,  intersections,  etc.  In  theoretical  matters  he  was 
less  definite  and  satisfactory. 

During  all  this  period  the  two  main  subjects  of  speculation  with 
regard  to  mineral  veins,  which  term  practically  included  all  ore 
deposits,  were  (1)  their  age  relative  to  the  rocks  in  which  they  were 
found, and  (2)  the  cause  and  manner  of  their  filling;  and  in  consider- 
ing the  views  put  forward  on  these  subjects  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  chemistry  as  a  science  only  came  into  existence  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  hence  the  ideas  which  were  entertained  as 
to  the  processes  that  may  have  gone  on  within  the  earth's  crust  to 
form  metallic  deposits  were  necessarily  somewhat  vague  and  fanciful. 
Among  the  ideas  current  in  his  time  Agricola,  as  a  result  of  his 
observations,  promptly  rejected  the  views  that  veins  were  formed 
contemporaneously  with  the  primary  rocks  of  the  globe  and  that  the 
planets  had  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  metals,  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  very  few  positive  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  their  ori- 
pn,  though  inclining  to  ascribe  vein  filling  to  material  br<iught  in 
by  circulating  waters.  He  still  entertained  the  idea  of  a  lapidifying 
juice,  which  he  conceived  as  giving  to  water  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing earth  and  of  corroding  metals,  and  which  might  have  formed 
fossil  casts  as  well  as  minerals.  His  use  of  the  term  "  fosr^Jlia  "  for 
both  minerals  and  petrifications,  which  was  retained  by  subsequent 
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geological  writers,  especially  those  of  the  Wernerian  school,  is  often 
a  cause  of  misconception  among  modem  readers  who  have  occasion 
to  consult  the  older  works  on  geology  and  mineralogy. 

For  over  a  century  after  Agricola  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
written  that  had  any  special  bearing  on  ore  deposits,  but  toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  an  apparent  awakening  of 
interest  in  regard  to  their  origin  among  reflective  men  who  had  to  do 
directly  or  indirectly  with  mines,  which  may  probably  have  been 
prompted  by  the  theories  of  the  cosmic  philosophers,  so  that  by  the 
close  of  the  eighteentli  century  there  had  accumulated  considerable 
speculative  literature  on  this  subject. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  frequently  qiioted  works  that 
appeared  during  this  period,  with  the  approximate  dates  of  their 
publication : 

Spemiluni  Metallurglip  polUlssimuiu,  by  Bergmeister  Bnltbasnr  Rlisler  <1700). 

Physieu  aubtcrrnnea,  by  J.  J.  Beoher.  Com  men  ta  ted  by  G.  S.  Stabl.  Second 
edlUoQ  (1703). 

Pyritologlu.  by  J.  F.  ileukel.  professor  of  cbemlstry  and  mineralogy,  Frelberj; 
(1725). 

ObersUcbsiclie  Bergakudenile,  by  C.  V.  Zlmuiermaiin.  councilor  of  luiiies 
(1749). 

Markscbeldekunst,  by  Von  Oppel.  vice-director  of  Saxon  mlnee  (1749). 

Abb.  V.  d.  Metaliouttern,  etc.,  by  D.  J.  II.  [>ebmAn,  director  of  PnisKlan  mines 
(1753). 

Eleinenta  Metailurglte  Cbemlcie,  by  W.  J.  Wallerlus.  Stockliolm  (17t>8). 

Urspruiig  i\.  Gebirge  u.  Erzndern,  etc.,  by  C.  F.  Delius.  professor  of  metal- 
lurgy at  Scbemiiltz  (1770). 

Mineral,  {leogrupli.  d.  KiirsilcbsUK'he  Ijinder,  by  J.  F.  W.  de  Cbarpentler, 
director  of  Huxon  mines  (1778). 

Unterlrdiscbe  (ieotirnpble,  by  I.  G,  Baumer,  GlesRen  (1779). 

GcBcb.  d.  Metullrelcba,  by  C  A.  Gerhard.  couDcilor  of  mloes  (1781). 

Erfahr.  11.  d.  Imiern  d.  Gcbli^e,  by  F.  M.  II.  v.  Trcbni,  vice-director  of  Han- 
overian nil  iiun  (I7W). 

Beobacbt  (I.  d.  Hartz  (leblrge,  by  I.ieut.  G.  O.  S.  Laslua.  engineer  on  land 
survey  of  Hanover  ( 17S7). 

The  views  of  most  of  these  early  writers  were  rather  curiouti  than 
instructive,  yet  some  of  them,  especially  those  of  men  who  had  the 
largest  practical  experience  in  mines,  are  remarkahly  suggestive. 

Rosier,  the  earliest  recorded  mine  superintendent,  recognized  that 
veins  differ  from  ordinary  cracks  in  the  rocks  only  by  being  filled 
with  metallic  minerals,  but  did  not  speculate  on  their  genesis. 
Becher  and  his  commentator,  Stahi,  both  professors  of  medicine, 
assumed  in  a  general  way  that  mineral  veins  were  original  cracks  in 
the  rocks  containing  matter  that  had  been  changed  into  vein  minerals 
by  some  exhalations  from  tlie  interior.  Henkel  supposed  further  that 
certain  kinds  of  rock  or  stone  which  served  as  matrices  were  favorable 
and  even  absolutely  neces.sary  to  the  formation  of  vein  minerals. 
Zimmermann,  who,  like  Henkel,  was  a  chemist  rather  than  a  miner, 
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considered  that  the  material  of  veins,  originally  the  same  as  the 
inclosing  rock,  had  been  altered  by  some  saline  solution  and  thus  pre- 
pared for  its  final  transformation  into  metallic  minerals.  The  above, 
which  might  be  called  conversion  theories,  do  not  necessarily  assume 
that  veins  are  mechanically  formed  cracks,  and  hence  of  more  recent 
formation  than  the  inclosing  rocks. 

Von  Trebra,  a  director  of  mines  who  was  seeking  for  facts  to  aid  in 
their  exploitation,  thought  the  changes  observed  in  mountains  took 
place  slowly  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  humidity,  asd  expressed 
his  idea  of  conversion  as  applied  to  veins  more  distinctly  as  the  taking 
away  of  one  constituent  of  a  rock  and  replacing  it  by  another.  The 
agent  of  the  transformation  he  called  putrefaction  or  fermentation, 
by  which  names  he  wished  to  designate  some  unknown  force  which 
produced  the  chemical  changes  observed  in  the  rocks. 

I^hmann,  a  mineralogist  and  also  a  director  of  mines,  supposed  that 
the  veins  found  in  mines  are  only  the  branches  and  twigs  of  an 
immense  trunk  that  extends  to  a  great  depth  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  where  nautre  is  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  the  metals,  and 
whence  they  travel  toward  the  surface  through  rents  in  the  rocks  in 
the  form  of  vapors  and  exhalations,  as  the  sap  rises  and  circulates 
through  plants  and  trees.  This  general  view  is  popu^r  among 
practical  miners  even  at. the  present  day,  probably  because  it  appeals 
abnost  exclusively  to  the  imagination. 

Delius,  Gerhard,  and  Lasius  had  the  general  idea  that  veins  were 
fissures  formed  later  than  the  inclosing  rocks,  which  had  been  filled 
by  materials  brought  in  by  circulating  waters.  The  last  went  so  far 
as  to  suppose  that  these  waters  contained  carbonic  acid  and  other 
solvents  which  enabled  them  to  gather  up  metallic  materials  in  their 
passage  through  the  rocks.  In  this  respect  he  approached  closely  to 
modem  views,  but  he  was  in  doubt  whether  the  metals  were  contained 
in  the  rocks  as  such,  or  whether  the  solvents  possessed  the  power  of 
turning  the  substances  they  encountered  in  one  place  into  lead  and  in 
another  into  silver  or  some  other  metal. 

Of  more  permanent  value  were  the  works  of  Von  Oppel  (1741))  and 
de  Charpentier  (1778),  who  were  successively  directors  of  the  Saxon 
mines  previous  to  Werner. 

Von  Oppel  was  the  first  to  distinguish  bedded  deposits  (lager- 
giinge),  or  those  which  lie  parallel  with  the  stratification,  from  true 
veins.  He  also  gave  to  the  small  branches  from  a  main  vein  the  name 
of  "stringers"  (trummer),  and  noted  that  veins  sometimes  shift  or 
fault  the  strata  they  cross,  in  which  case  he  calls  them  "shifters" 
(wechsel).  He  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  rents  or  fissures  in  the  earth,  and  shows  how  in  the  forma- 
tion of  mountains  the  rocks,  being  exposed  to  great  desiccation  and 
violent  shocks,  might  split  one  from  another,  thus  producing  rents 
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with  some  open  spaces,  which  being  afterwards  filled,  would  form 
mineral  veins.  "  Where  a  vein  has  l)een  cut  or  deranged  by  a  visible 
rent,"  he  remarks,  "  it  is  again  to  be  met  with  by  following  the 
direction  of  this  last." 

Charpentier  was  a  careful  observer  and  a  very  cautious  theorizer. 
He  says,  "  Natural  history  will  always  gain  more  from  true  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  her  phenomena  than  from  many  and  yet  too- 
early  explanations  offered  for  them  " — a  most  excellent  principle 
which  he  admirably  carries  out  in  his  own  work.  He  presents  many 
ar^ments  derived  from  his  own  extensive  observations  in  mines 
against  the  prevalent  theory  that  veins  were  once  open  cracks  formed 
by  contraction,  and  that  they  hud  been  filled  by  material  flowing  lit 
from  the  surrounding  rocks  and  hardening  in  them.  Some  of  his 
objectious  were: 

That  contraction  could  not  have  made  the  kind  of  fissures  that  (he 
veins  are  found  to  fill. 

Open  or  empty  spaces  could  not  have  existed  under  the  conditions 
present  when  they  were  formed ;  pressiii-e  would  have  closed  them. 

The  fragments  of  country  rock  as  found  in  veins  couid  not  thus  be 
accounted  for.  If  thoy  had  simply  fallen  into  an  open  crack,  they 
would  have  accumulated  at  its  bottom. 

The  comparatively  uniform  arrangement  of  ore  in  the  vein,  the 
enrichment  caused  by  tlie  crossing  of  one  vein  by  another,  the  tran- 
sition from  vein  material  to  coimtry  n>ck,  etc.,  could  not  he  explained 
on  the  contraction  theory. 

Having  given,  his  reasons  why  he  believes  that  veins  are  not  the 
filling  of  wide  open  spaces  in  the  rocks,  he  says  his  readers  will  natu- 
rally ask  how  he  supposes  them  to  have  been  formed,  and  although  he 
is  not  anxious  to  present  a  theory,  he  says  he  can  not  -see  from  his 
observation  of  the  workings  of  nature  any  other  method  for  the  for- 
mation of  veins  or  other  ore  deiKjsits  than  by  an  actual  transforma- 
tion of  the  rock  material.  Nature's  processes  have  created  innumer- 
able small  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  rocks,  and  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  such  cracks  lie  together  and  in  a  common  direction  they  might 
give  rise  lo  a  considerable  vein  deposit.  Vapors  bringing  in  mineral 
solutions  might  penetrate  these  small  cracks,  as  the  sap  rises  in  capil- 
lary tubes  in  organic  bodies.  If  thereby  the  intermediate  rock  mass 
became  changed  into  vein  material,  a  vein  deposit  might  be  created 
without  the  necessity  of  wide  empty  spaces  for  its  reception. 

Rather  more  than  usual  space  has  been  given  here  to  Charpentier's 
work  l>ecause  of  the  striking  contrast  of  his  mental  attitude  with  tliat 
of  his  great  successor.  Werner,  whose  reputation  so  completely  over- 
shadowed him  that  he  has  received  less  notice  from  later  writers  than 
seems  to  be  his  due. 
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The  first  scientific  period  may  be  said  to  have  been  entered  on  near 
the  clo^  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  De  Sau.ssure  (1779),  Pallas 
(1777),  and  Werner  (1791)  almost  simultaneously  inaugurated  by 
their  works  the  era  of  positive  geologj'.  It  was  about  the  same  time 
that  chemistry  was  placed  on  a  scientific  basis  by  the  researches  of 
Lavoisier,  Scheele,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  and  others.  Up  to  this  time 
even  the  name  geology  had  hardly  been  recognized,  natural  hiritory  or 
mineralogy  being  the  titles  usually  given  to  works  that  treated  of  it, 
End  the  few  exact  facts  with  regard  to  it  which  such  men  as  Agricola, 
Steno,  and  others  had  determined  were  drowned  in  a  sea  of  conjec- 
tures. On  the  Continent  it  was  the  mining  schools  that  principally 
fostered  mineralogic  and  geonoslic  studies,  and  these  had  been  but 
recently  founded,  that  at  Freiberg,  Saxony,  in  1765;  at  Schemnitz, 
Hungary,  in  1770;  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  17S3;  and  at  Paris,  in  1790. 
Geological  literature,  especially  in  Germany,  went  hand  in  hand  with 
that  on  mining  and  mineralogy. 

Of  the  three  men  jnst  name*!,  the  two  first  were  eminently  observers. 
Pallas,  after  being  called  to  the  mining  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  had 
made  a  six  years'  geological  expedition  through  the  mountains  of 
Rusiiia  and  Siberia,  and  De  Saussure  for  over  thirty  years  was  largely 
busied  in  studying  geological  phenomena  in  his  native  Alps,  being 
the  first  to  climb  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  He  also  api>ears  to 
have  been  the  first  working  geologist  to  use  the  name  geology  for  his 
science.  Wliile  neither  of  these  men  contributed  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  geological  theory,  they  added  largely  to  the  st<ire  of  ascer- 
tained fact,  which  is  its  necessary  basis,  and  their  greatest  service,  per- 
haps, was  in  inaugurating  geological  studies  of  the  great  mountain 
systems  of  the  world,  which  more  than  any  other  branch  of  geological 
inquiry  have  been  instrumental  in  raising  this  science  to  its  present 
stand. 

The  actual  field  of  observation  of  Werner,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
extremely  restricted,  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
native  Saxony.  He  had,  however,  a  genius  for  the  analysis,  classi- 
fication, and  coordination  of  observations,  which  enabled  him  to  bring 
order  T>ut  of  the  chaos  of  fact  and  fancy  whicli  then  constituted  the 
science.  With  an  eminently  didactic  mind,  he  possessed,  with  much 
personal  charm,  such  a  power  of  impressing  his  ideas  upon  his  pupils, 
that  during  the  forty  years  that  he  occupied  the  chair  of  mining  and 
mineralogy  the  Freiberg  school  was  the  center  of  geological  studies 
in  Europe,  From  it  emerged  so  many  distinguished  geologists,  as 
the  fruit  of  his  teachings,  tliat,  as  Cuvier  says,  "  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other  nature  was  interrogated  in  the  name  of  Werner." 

Contemporaneously  with  Werner  an  equally  great  service  was  being 
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rendered  to  geology  at  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  by  James  Hutton, 
who,  like  so  many  of  the  eminent  geologists  of  the  world,  had  been 
educat«d  as  a  physician.  Hutton.  like  Werner,  taught  mainly  through 
his  lectures,  neither  of  them  finding  time  for  much  writing,  so  that 
the  doctrines  of  either  have  become  known  to  posterity  mainly 
through  the  publications  of  their  pupils. 

Each  of  these  great  teachers  aimed  to  discard  theory  and  to  build 
their  respective  systems  on  a  basis  of  ascertained  facts,  but  in  the  then 
existing  condition  of  geological  investigation  certain  fundamental 
conceptions  had  to  be  a.-^umed  from  the  interpretation  given  to  as  yet 
imperfectly  studied  phenomena.  With  minds  like  theirs,  strong  in 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  an  interpretation  once  fairly  rea- 
soned out  and  accepted  became  an  established  fact,  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  through  a  difference  in  their  premises  their  respective  qrs- 
tems  were  diametrically  opposed  and  gave  rise  to  the  great  controversy 
lietween  Neptunists  and  Plutonists,  which  for  nearly  fifty  years  di- 
vided the  scientific  world  of  Europe  into  two  antagonistic  schools. 
Werner  assumed  that  the  earth  had  once  been  surrounded  by  an  ocean 
of  water  at  least  as  deep  as  the  moimtains  are  high,  and  that  from  this 
ocean  there  were  deposited  by  chemical  precipitation  the  solid  rocks 
which  now  form  the  dry  land.  He  entirely  ignored  the  internal  heat 
of  the  globe  in  its  influence  on  crystalline  rocks,  on  ore  deposits,  and 
as  a  cause  of  the  dislocations  of  stratified  rocks.  Hutton,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  not  ignoring  the  agency  of  wafer  in  the  formation 
of  the  sedimentary  roclts,  ascribed  to  subterranean  heat  and  the  ex- 
panding power  it  exercised  their  final  consolidation,  their  disturbed 
condition,  and  the  changes  produced  in  the  older  rocks,  to  which  Lyell 
later  gave  the  name  of  metamorphism. 

Neither  made  any  distinction  between  dikes  and  mineral  veins,  but 
while  Hutton.  supposed  fissures  and  openings  to  have  been  formed 
from  time  lo  time  which  readied  through  the  external  crust  down  to 
the  hot  nucleus,  and  that  both  were  formed  by  molten  matter  forced 
up  through  them  toward  the  surface,  Werner,  on  the  other  hand, 
taught  that  they  were  contraction  fissures  which  were  filled  by  ma- 
terial held  in  suspension  or  in  solution ;  that  a  primeval  ocean  once 
covered  them,  and  hence  they  must  have  Ijeen  filled  from  above. 

In  general  matters  Hutton "s  reasoning  and  observations  were  both 
broader  and  more  logical  than  Werner's,  and  his  views  have  hence 
proved  more  enduring,  but  he  had  little,  if  any,  personal  knowledge 
of  ore  deposits.  Werner  made  their  study  an  important  feature 
of  the  geologist's  training,  and  his  principal  publication  was  entitled 
"A  New  Theory  of  Vein  Formation."  Although  this  work  was  the 
only  important  one  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject,  owing  to  the 
fatal  defects  in  his  geological  premises,  it  contributed  little  to  the  per- 
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be  qaestioned  whether  it  did  not  retard  it,  since  through  the  great 
weight  of  the  author V  name  it  remained  n  standard  work  in  Germany 
long  after  many  of  his  peculiar  geological  theories  had  been  dis- 
carded. Its  merit  lay  less  in  the  novelty  of  the  views  advanced,  most 
of  which  had  already  been  put  forth  by  one  or  another  of  his  prede- 
cessors, than  in  the  logical  way  in  which  they  were  presented. 

The  principal  points  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  ore  deposits 
which  may  be  considered  as  fairly  well  established  by  Werner's 
teachings  are  that  they  are  the  filling  of  fissures  and  cracks  of  later 
formation  than  the  inclosing  rocks,  and  consist  of  foreign  material 
itubsequently  introduced,  largely  in  aqueous  solution.  As  to  the 
fissures  themselves,  while  a  certain  systematic  arrangement  had  been 
noted  in  their  directions,  and  the  fact  that,  where  by  intersection, 
one  had  been  shifted  or  faulted  by  another,  inferences  as  to  their 
relative  age  might  be  drawn,  little  definite  conception  was  appar- 
ently had  as  to  their  origin  beyond  the  general  suggestion  that  they 
might  be  the  result  of  subsidence  or  of  contraction  of  the  rock  masses 
in  which  they  occur. 

Anj'  important  advance  over  these  rather  crude  conceptions  was 
liardly  to  be  looked  for  until  very  decided  progress  had  !)een  made  in 
the  broad  general  theories  of  geology,  and  this  progress  was  neces- 
sarily very  slow.  Although  the  jwriod  of  reasoning  from  facts  of 
nature  to  generalizations  had  commenced,  the  tendency  to  pure 
speculation  was  not  yet  extinct,  and  resulted  in  many  remarkable 
theories,  such  as  that  put  forth  by  Professor  Oken,  of  Jena,  who, 
in  his  text-book  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Ift09).  assumed  that  the 
earth  was  a  polyeder  formed  according  to  the  laws  of  crystallo- 
graphy, and  that  veins  or  fissures  resulted  from  the  loss  of  the 
water  of  crystallization.  For  the  genesis  of  ores,  darkness,  earthy 
water,  and  air  are  necessary ;  hence  there  can  be  no  ore  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  since  no  air  reaches  it,  etc.  Or,  again,  that  of  Breislak, 
the  Italian  geologist  (1811),  who  put  forth  a  plutonic  earth  theory 
which  supposed  that  while  the  rocks  were  still  in  a  molten  condition 
the  metals  had  a  tendency  to  separate  under  the  influence  of  specific 
gravity  and  of  certain  chemical  and  physical  affinities,  and  localized 
themselves  in  veins  without  entirely  separating  from  their  country 
rock.  This  is  apparently  the  first  enunciation  of  the  modern  theory 
of  magmatic  segregation.  The  metallic  grains  in  placers  he  supposed 
to  have  been  granulated  like  slag  on  coming  in  contact  with  water. 

The  peculiar  views  of  Werner  naturally  held  sway  longer  in  Ger- 
many than  elsewhere,  yet  it  was  his  favorite  pupils  that  were  first 
led,  in  their  widening  fields  of  observation,  to  abandon  his  theory 
that  basalt  is  of  aqueous  origin,  though  altered  by  the  heat  produced 
through  the  combustion  of  neighboring  beds  of  coal. 

Von  Buch,  for  a  long  time  the  leading  geologist  of  Gennttny.-j^fts 
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perhaps  the  first  to  whom  doubts  came  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
master's  teachings,  while  studying  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1799, 
though  he  refrained  from  immediate  publication  of  these  doubts. 

D'Aubiiisson,  the  French  geologist,  after  visiting,  in  1804,  the  vol- 
canic i-egions  of  Auvergne,  also  l>ecame  convinced  of  its  igneous  origin 
and  published  a  recantation  of  the  views  maintained  in  his  essay  of 
the  previous  year  on  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  basalts  of  Saxony. 
Finally,  von  Humboldt  (1810),  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  pupils, 
in  his  extended  observations  in  the  Cordilleran  system  of  the  Amer- 
ican continents,  traced  a  direct  connection  between  metallic  deposits 
and  the  eruptive  rocks. 

Observation  must  have  convinced  many  of  Werner's  pupils  of  the 
untenability  of  his  peculiar  views  on  the  formation  and  filling  of 
veins  long  before  their  final  refutation  was  published  by  his  succes- 
sor, von  Beiist,  in  1840,  but  reverence  for  his  memory  doubtless  pre- 
vented a  definite  expression  of  their  opinions  in  print- 

Von  Herder,  in  his  work  on  the  Meissner  adit,  published  in  183S. 
classified  the  various  theories  on  the  origin  of  veins  that  had  been 
held  up  to  that  time,  as  follows: 

1.  Theory  of  contemporaneous  formation  (with  the  inclosing  rock), 

2.  Theory  of  (filling  by)  lateral  secretion,  or  by  material  derived 
from  the  inclosing  rocks. 

3.  Theory  of  (filling  by)  descension,  or  filling  from  above. 

4.  Theory  of  (filling  by)  ascension,  or  filling  from  below,  the  lat- 
ter subdivided  -into : 

(a)  Byf infiltration,  or  solutions  from  mineral   (thermal)   waters, 

{!))  B/ sublimation,  or  by  ascending  steam. 

(c)  ftwanbJimation,  or  in  gaseous  condition, 

(d)  I?^  injection  or  in  igneous  fluid  state. 

He  was  thits  apparently  the  first  to  apply  the  now  time-honored 
terms  "  ascension,"  "  descension,'"  and  "  lateral  secretion,"  though  the 
idea  was  clearly  expressed  thirty  years  before  by  Cuvier's  collab- 
orator, AlexaTidre  Brogniart,  when,  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
Huttonian  and  Wernerian  schools,  he  showed  that  no  one  theory 
could  fit  all  kinds  of  veins. 

The  theories  of  contemporaneous  formation  and  of  descension  had 
by  this  time  become  practically  obsolete  among  the  Germans,  and 
had  never  had  much  standing  among  geologists  of  other  nations. 
German  geologists,  who  have  been  the  most  assiduous  students  of 
vein  phenomena  in  the  field,  have  always  been  inclined  to  as,suine 
that  vein  minerals  have  been  deposited  by  precipitation  from  aque- 
ous solution,  differences  of  opinion  having  been  mainly  as  to  the 
provenance  of  the  waters.  Doubtless  the  influence  of  Werner  had 
much  to  do  with  their  mental  attitude,  but  it  is  also  to  be  remarked 
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thkt  this  method  of  formation  best  fits  the  ore  deposits  of  their 
country. 

In  Englund,  the  home  of  Plutonism,  on  the  other  hand,  no  very 
decided  views  on  theories  of  ore  deposition  Were  held.  John  Maccnl- 
loiigh,  in  1821-1823.  after  a  discussion  of  the  Wemerian-Huttonian 
views,  wisely  concludes  that  it  is  necessary  to  study  nature's  proc- 
esses more  closely  before  a  satisfactory  theory  can  be  formulated. 
He  enumerates  the  minerals  occurring  in  ore  deposits  which  may  be 
formed  by  infiltration  or  solution  and  by  sublimation,  contending 
that  many  vein  minerals  can  be  produced  in  either  way,  and  recom- 
mends further  investigations  along  that  line. 

John  Taylor,  in  his  report  on  minelar  veins  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1S33,  makes  a  similar  review  and  arrives  at  similarly  indefi- 
nite conclusions. 

Later,  De  la  Beche,  in  his  Geology  of  Cornwall  (1839),  says: 

The  Ibeories  of  the  day  dWirte  tbeDiwIvea  Into,  Bret  the  contain porane^oB 
fonnfltlnn  of  mineral  veins  with  tli«  rocks  which  Inclose  them;  second,  tbe 
filling  (if  BsBures  formed  In  rocks  by  the  sublimation  of  substances  driven  by 
bmt  from  beueatU  upward:  and.  third,  the  Blling  of  Bssures  In  rocks  by  chem- 
k-al  d-*poslt8  from  substances  In  solution  In  the  Bssures,  such  deposits  being 
icreatly  due  to  electroK'bemk'nl  aKency. 

The  contemporaneous  theory,  according  to  him,  was  still  gener- 
ally held  among  Cornish  miners,  but  he  himself  is  evidently  more 
inclined  to  the  theory  of  deposition  by  solutions  ascending  under  the 
influence  of  internal  heat,  the  water  being  furnished  from  the  sea, 
which  covered  many  of  the  Cornish  lodes. 

The  electro-chemical  theory,  which  had  already  been  suggested  in 
1810  by  Bergrath  Schmidt,  and  for  a  time  enjoyed  a  ceptain  popular- 
ity among  English  geologists,  was  founded  mainly  on  observations 
made  on  the  mine  waters  of  Cornwall  by  Robert  Ware  Fox.  This 
theory  assumed  that  vein  minerals  had  been  precipitate^  from  solu- 
tion under  the  influence  of  electrical  currents.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that,  owing  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  chemistry  of 
that  time,  the  believers  in  this  theory  assumed  electric  currents  to  \k 
a  nfecessity  for  the  production  of  certain  reactions  when  they  only 
serve  to  facilitate  them.  Fox's  oliservations  on  the  action  of  mine 
waters  on  minerals  were,  moreover,  rendered  somewhat  inconchisive 
by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  distinguish  between  primary  vein  min- 
erals and  those  that  have  been  formed  during  their  secondary  altera- 
tion by  surface  waters. 

Among  French  geologists  Plutonist  views  were  predominant  from 
the  first;  even  those  who,  under  the  influence  of  Werner's  magnetic 
teaching,  had  for  a  time  embraced  his  Xeptunist  theory  soon  re- 
canted it  when. their  field  of  observation  had  widened  to  include  vol- 
SM  liKH 21  ,-.  . 
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canic  regions.  The  cosmic  theory,  generally  known  as  the  "  nebular 
hypothesis,"  the  one  which  has  been  most  universally  accepted  by 
gpolo^sts  as  an  explanation  of  the  earth's  beginnings,  as  finally  re- 
ceived, was  the  work  of  a  French  mathematician,  Laplace  (1796). 
Hence,  in  seeking  to  account  for  the  origin  of  ore  deposits  they  were 
naturally  inclined  to  look  for-  igneous  agencies.  Thus,  A.  Burat. 
well  known  through  his  work' "  Applied  Geology,"  1843,  took  extreme 
Plutonic  views  and  divided  the  copper,  lead,  and  iron  deposits  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  which  he  had  especially  studied,  into  (1)  dikes  or 
eruptive  masses,  with  gangue  of  amphibolite  and  livaite;  and  (2) 
irregular  veins  of  contact  between  eruptive  serpentine  and  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  Elba  deposits  of  specular  iron,  which  he  re- 
garded as  striking  instances  of  the  first  class,  he  considered  to  have 
exercised  an  elevatory  as  well  as  metamorphic  action  on  the  inclosing 
rocks  at  the  time  of  their  injection.  Fournet,  another  prominent 
authority  on  the  subject,  maintained  a  theory  of  igneous  injection  for 
vein  fillings  as  late  as  1859. 

As  in  Germany,  it  was  the  professors  in  the  mining  schools,  espe- 
cially those  at  Freiberg,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  led  in 
forming  scientific  opinion  as  to  ore  deposition,  so  it  was  the  School 
of  Mines  at  Paris  which  later  furnished  the  leaders  in  that  branch  of 
geolc^cal  thought. 

The  French  students  of  underground  phenomena  were  at  a  certain 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  their  German  brethren,  in  that  they 
were  obliged  to  travel  to  foreign  countries  to  study  large  mines, 
whereas  the  German  schools  were  all  situated  in  the  midst  of  impor- 
tant mining  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  German  displays 
great  industry  and  acutenesis  of  observation  in  his  collection  of  facts, 
the  Frenchman  has  a  remarkable  faculty  of  logically  grouping  them 
and  of  clearly  and  concisely  stating  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
therefrom.  The  French  language,  moreover,  by  its  structure  is  much 
better  adapted  to  a  concise  presentation  of  scientific  concept*  that  may 
be  readily  understood  by  the  reader  than  the  German,  which  is  likely 
to  be  involved  and  cumbersome  in  its  mode  of  expression.  Hence, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  century  the  influence  of  the  French  geolo- 
gists on  genetic  speculation  became  predominant,  especially  as  it 
was  based  on  synthetic  experiment,  a  branch  of  geological  investiga- 
tion which  for  a  time  they  practically  monopolized. 

The  first  of  the  French  geologists  who  has  left  an  enduring  impres-s 
upon  the  theory  of  ore  deposits  was  Elie  de  Beaumont,  who  for  nearly 
fifty  years  occupied  the  chair  of  geology  at  the  Paris  School  of  Mines 
(1827-1874).  In  1847  he  published,  as  an  abstract  of  his  lectures,  his 
well-known  paper  "  Volcanic  and  metalliferous  emanations,"  in  which 
he  does  not  claim  to  formulate  a  complete  or  final  theory,  but  presents 
his  views  as  explanations  which  seemed  to  him  best  to  fit  the  facts  of 
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nature  as  then  known.  His  conclusions  aiv,  briefly :  That  the  mHal- 
lic  tninersls  in  veins  of  incrustation  (since  called  crustification)  find 
their  ultimate  source  in  eruptive  rocks,  from  which  they  emanate  at 
first  in  gaseous  form.  As  they  pass  through  long  canals  or  fissures, 
at  greater  distances  from  the  center  of  eruption,  they  must  condense 
and  thus  form  deposits  analogous  to  those  of  springs  at  their  point 
of  exit.  The  metals  in  veins  are  found  united  less  frequently  with 
osvgen  than  with  certain  elements  to  which  the  name  "  mineralizers  " 
has  been  given,  and  which  are  not  only  volatile  themselves,  but  possess 
the  property  of  rendering  volatile  many  substances  with  which  they 
combine.  These  are  sulphur,  selenium,  arsenic,  antimony,  phos- 
phorus, tellurium,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  etc. 

Mineral  springs  he  divides  into  principal  or  hottest  thermals,  which 
are  fed  by  gases  emanating  directly  from  eruptive  masses  which  reach 
the  surface  in  a  fluid  state,  and.  second,  less  heated  springs,  which 
often  accompany  the  former.  The  latter  are  fed  by  meteoric  waters, 
which  descend  until  they  come  in  contact  with  hot  rocks  and,  when 
heated,  ascend  again,  in  which  journey  they  may  be  charged  with 
mineral  &ubstan<%s. 

Vein  deposits  may  be  formed  by  either  class  of  thermals;  the  sec- 
ond class  would  form  deposits  not  only  in  ordinary  fissures,  but  also 
in  those  already  charged  by  direct  emanations.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  gangue  minerals  as  direct  emanations,  since  they  an', 
not  volatile  except  such  as  are  combined  with  fluorine.  Certain 
deposits  without  gangue  in  eruptive  rocks  and  deposits  in  limestone 
in  contact  with  eruptive  rocks,  associated  with  garnet,  ilvaite,  and 
similar  minerals,  may  have  been  deposited  by  sublimation,- but  these 
are  exceptional.  For  most  veins  he  admits,  in  accord  with  Bischof, 
that  the  earthy  minerals  must  have  come  from  the  decomijosition  of 
the  country  rocks.  The  greater  proportion  of  true  veins  (veins  of 
incrustation)  he  considers  to  have  been  formed  by  deposition  from 
waters  circulating  in  cracks  in  the  earth's  crust.  In  this,  his  theory 
resembles  Werner's,  but  differs  from  it  in  assuming  that  the  solutions 
were  ascending  rather  than  descending.  Werner's  argimient  in  favor 
of  descending  waters,  namely,  that  veins  beconie  (WKtrer  in  depth,  he 
considers  not  well  founded,  the  facts  uf  nature  rather  going  to  prove 
that  the  solutions  became  weaker  as  Ihey  approached  the  surface. 

Stanniferous  veins,  which  contain  a  great  number  of  the  rarer  ele- 
ments and  are  associated  with  acid  rocks,  are  the  type  of  the  first 
class,  while  ordinary  or  plumbiferous  veins,  which  are  characterized 
by  the  important  role  of  mineralizers  and  the  absence  of  anhydrous 
silicates,  are  usually  associated  with  basic  rocks. 

His  reasoning  is  evidently  based  largely  on  his  observations  in 
Cornwall,  and  on  an  assumed  difference  in  the  origin  of  granite  and 
of  volcanic  rocks  in  general.     Granite,  he  assumes,  owes  itJi  crystal- 
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thirty  years  occupied  the  chair  of  geology  at  Freiberg,  during 
which  time  he  had  opportunities  of  visiting  most  of  the  important 
mines  of  Europe.  His  text-book  on  ore  deposits  (185:1-1859),  which 
up  to  the  end  of  the  third  qunrter  of  the  century  was  the  standard 
authority  both  in  Europe  and  America  (through  Prime's  transla- 
tion, 1869),  may  be  assumed  to  Iw  a  good  exponent  of  the  knowleds;e 
of  the  time.  It  gives  a  fair-minded  statement  of  all  the  theories 
which  had  been  given  to  account  for  the  formation  of  vein  min- 
erals, showing,  however,  a  leaning  toward  the  infiltration  or  hy- 
drothemial  theory  of  vein  filling,  based  on  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  common  constituents  are  found  in  existing  thermal  waters,  and 
that  thermal  waters  containing  CO™  or  H„S  are  found  in  the  deeper 
workings  of  some  mines.  In  general,  however,  his  views,  whether 
on  classes  of  deposits  or  individual  types,  do  not  betray  the  firm 
conviction  that  would  result  from  an  exhaustive  and  systematic 
study.  Moreover,  the  fact  thnl  his  classification  of  deposits  is  basMi 
on  the  more  or  less  accidental  character  of  form,  without  any  ref- 
erence to  genefiis,  woidd  indicate  that  hi^  genetic  ideas  were  atill  in 
a  tentative  state. 

In  1873  Prof.  F.  Sandlwrger,  feeling  that  the  current  theories 
inadequately  explained  many  of  the  phenomena  of  vein  deposits, 
followed  out  the  suggestions  of  Bischof  by  making  an  extended 
series  of  analyses  of  the  country  rocks  of  veins.  Separating  previ- 
ous to  analysis  the  constituent  minerals  of  the  rocks  by  means  of 
solutions  of  varying  densities,  he  succeeded  in  demonstrating  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  the  characteristic  minerals  of  different  dejios- 
its  are  contained  in  the  basic  silicates  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  and  in 
1880  propounded  his  theorj'  of  lateral  secretion,  according  to  which 
the  mineral  contents  of  veins  are  derive<l,  not  from  some  unknown 
depth,  but  from  the  immediate  wall  rock,  being  brought  in  by 
percolating  waters  which  are  not  neces.sarily  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. As  against  the  thermal-spring  theory,  he  argued  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  known  thermals  contain  any  of  the  metal- 
lic minerals  whatever,  and  none  in  the  state  of  sulphides:  furthiT, 
that  the  deposits  observed  in  their  channels  have  been  precipitated 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  surface  and  under  physical  and  chem- 
ical conditions  that  differ  essentially  from  those  that  must  have  pro- 
vailed  at  the  depths  at  which  veins  were  formed. 

Sandberger's  theory,  though  for  a  time  it  foimd  many  adherents, 
was  bitterly  contested,  especially  by  Stelziier,  Von  Cotta's  successor 
at  Freil>erg.  and  by  Posepny,  professor  at  the  Mining  School  of  Pri- 
bram, in  Bohemia,  They  maintained  that  the  facts  in  their  respective 
districts  disproved  the  lateral  secretion  theory  in  the  restricted  sense 
in  which  Sandlx-rger  employed  it,  ami  Ihey  demonstrated  by  a  repe- 
tition of  his  analyses  that,  owing  to  imjjerfect  methods,  he  had  not 
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proved  the  metals  he  found  to  be  necessarily  original  constituents  of 
the  roeks  in  ivhich  they  were  supposed  to  occur.  AMiatever  opinion 
mav  be  held  as  to  the  merits  of  Sandberger's  theory,  as  such,  it  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  advance  of  the  study  of  ore  deposits  in 
stimulating  what  may  be  called  "  verification;"  that  is,  the  practical 
testing  of  theory  in  its  application  to  concrete  instances  in  nature. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  the  period  that  was  now  closing  that, 
though  facts  of  ot^ervation  and  experiment  had  been  accumulating, 
the  advances  in  the  study  of  ore  deposits  during  that  lime  were  much 
le»j  than  those  that  had  been  made  in  other  branches  of  geological 


The  third  period,  covering  in  a  general  way  the  last  quarter  of  the 
past  century,  may  be  called  the  period  of  verification.  80  fertile 
had  been  the  imagination  of  previous  thinkers  on  this  subject  that  at 
this  time  it  was  practically  impossible  to  conceive  a  theory  of  origin 
for  a  given  ore  deposit  that  had  not  already  been  proposed  or  at  least 
suggested.  The  investigations  now  to  be  carried  on  with  more  perfect 
methods,  or  in  the  light  of  recent  advances  in  the  science,  would  seem 
more  properly  verifications  of  old  theories  than  the  propounding  of 
new  ones. 

Method  and  the  microscope  have  been  the  two  great  agents  of 
progress.  The  greatest  improvement  in  method  has  resulted  from 
^vernment  aid,  under  which  it  has  been  possible  for  organized  bodies 
of  scientific  workers  to  make  ^ijecial  examinations  of  entire  mining 
districts,  and  thus  determine  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  ore  de(X)si- 
tion  in  those  districts  with  an  e.xhaustiveness  that  was  impracticable 
for  the  unaided  individual  observer.  The  newly  created  science  of 
microscopical  petrography,  through  the  intimate  knowledge  it  has 
afforded  of  the  internal  structure  of  rocks  and  ores,  has  admitted  so 
accurate  a  determination  of  the  processes  by  which  they  have  been 
formed  that  much  that  was  formerly  mere  conjecture  has  become 
established  on  basis  of  fact.  America,  which  hitherto  had  occupied 
a  very  subordinate  position,  had  come  to  the  front,  not  only  in  the 
production  of  metallic  ores,  but  in  its  correct  understanding  of  the 
processes  by  which  they  were  formed. 

In  order  to  properly  appreciate  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  this  period,  one  must  endeavor  to  realize  the  mental  stand- 
jioint  of  the  average  student  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  i>eriod. 

To  the  miner  and  prospector,  whose  opinions  carry  weight  because 
of  their  wide  practical  experience,  a  typical  ore  deposit  was  a  vein 
which,  once  an  open  crack  txtcnding  to  an  indefinite  depth,  had  been 
filled  by  material  introduced  in  one  way  or  another  from  l)eiow,  and 
the  more  nearly  a  deposit  approached  this  typical  forni  the  greater 
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its  value.  Indeed,  for  a  time  some  of  the  most  valuable  deposits  in 
the  West  were  entirely  neglected  by  the  prospector  because  they  did 
not  possess  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  "  true  fissure  vein." 
This  misconception  arose  from  the  fact  that  this,  being  the  most 
clearly  defined  form  of  deposit,  had  been  the  only  one  mentioned  in 
early  speculations,  and  that  hitherto  the  classification  of  text-books, 
based  as  they  were  on  the  almost  accidental  characteristic  of  form, 
relegated  other  types  of  deposit  to  a  distinct  and  relatively  subordi- 
nate class,  disregarding  the  fact  that  this  class  includes  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  productive  ore  bodies,  which  may  not  only  have  the 
same  origin,  but  often  be  associated  in  the  same  deposit  with  a  typical 
Hssure  vein. 

Von  Groddeck  (on  the  other  hand),  who  represents  the  most  ad- 
vanced scientific  opinions  of  his  time  (1879),  divides  ore  deposits  into 
two  classes : 

I,  Those  formed  contemporaneously  with  the  inclosing  rock, 
whether  (a)  sedimentary  or  (b)  eruptive. 

•2.  Those  of  later  formation  classed  under  two  heads : 

(a)  Those  filling  preexisting  ojwn  spaces. 

(b)  Metamorphic  deposits  formed   by  alteration  of  rock   in 

place. 

His  two  main  divisions  corres£)onded  to  a  certain  extent  with  those 
made  in  1854  by  .T.  D.  Whitney  (Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United 
.States),  namely,  stratified  and  unstratified.  One  difference  is  that 
metamorphic  deposits  were  included  by  Whitney  in  the  first  division 
and  by  Von  Groddeck  in  his  second.  Neither  recognized  their  true 
importance,  and  the  latter,  while  admitting  that  he  included  in  this 
class  those  that  Stelzner  had  called  metasoniatic  deposits,  said  they 
could  not  be  regarded  as  separate  deposits,  because  they  are  only  inci- 
Oental  phenomena  of  the  filling  of  cavities. 

As  a  means  of  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  field,  Von  Grod- 
deck divided  known  dei>osits  into  types  (54  in  number),  character- 
ized in  the  main  by  their  varying  mineralogical  and  lithological  asso- 
ciations. Of  these,  Ifi  belong  to  his  first  subdivision,  5  to  the  second, 
26  to  the  third,  and  7  in  part  to  the  third  and  fourth,  a  classification 
which  he  admitted  must  be  considered  but  tentative,  owing  to  defects 
in  existing  knowledge  which  could  be  i-emedied  only  when  all  mines 
could  be  studied  on  a  monographic  or  exhaustive  system. 

In  America,  though  apparently  unknown  to  Von  Groddeck.  such 
monogra])hic  studies  had  already  been  made — that  of  the  Comstock 
IikIc  by  King  (Fortietli  Parallel  reports,  1870),  of  the  Lake  Sujwrior 
copjjer  deposits  by  Pumpelly  (Michigan  geological  survey,  1873), 
and  that  of  the  lead  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  Chamberlin 
(Wisconsin  geological  survey.  1873-1879).  These  were  followed  in 
the  early  eighties  by  reports  on  the  Comstock  lode  by  Becker,  on  Lead- 
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tUIp  by  Emmons,  on  Eureka  by  Curtis,  and  on  the  copper-bearing 
rocks  of  Lake  Superior  by  Irving — monographic  studies  which  consti- 
tuted an  important  feature  in  the  plan  of  work  laid  out  for  the  newly 
established  United  States  Geological  Survey.  It  wa.s  the  expectation 
of  tho»ie  who  planned  this  work  that  when  all  the  important  mining 
districts  of  the  United  States  had  been  thus  exhaustively  studied,  a 
sufficient  store  of  well -ascertained  facts  regarding  ore  deposits  would 
hare  been  accumulated  to  admit  of  the  formulation  of  a  new  theory 
more  firmly  grounded  on  a  basis  of  well-established  fact  than  any  that 
had  yet  been  presented. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  deposits  studied  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Sur- 
vey work  that,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  foimd,  they  were  all 
determined  to  have  been  depoiiited  from  aqueous  solutions  and  to  be 
of  later  origin  than  the  inclosing  rocks.  The  lead  and  zinc  ores  of 
Ihe  Mississippi  Valley  might  have  been  included  in  Von  Groddeck's 
extemporaneous  class  if,  as  assumed  by  Whitney  and  Chamberlin, 
These  metals  had  been  deposited  with  the  limestones  at  the  time  of 
(heir  formation;  but  while,  as  to  this  ultimate  source  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion,  all  are  agreed  that  the  concentrations  which 
produced  the  workable  ore  bodies  were  of  later  date;  hence  it  seems 
more  logical  to  consider  them  of  lat«r  formation  than  the  inclosing 
rocks. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  deposits  studied,  which  were  found  to  occur 
either  in  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  eruptive  rocks,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  percolating  waters  had  derived  their  metallic  contents 
from  some  of  these  eruptive  rocks,  which  careful  tests  had  shown  to 
contain  small  amounts  of  the  various  niaterials  of  the  deposits.  This 
derivation  had  an  advantage  over  that  of  indefinite  depth  appealed  to 
by  the  Bscensionist  or  hydrothermal  school,  inasmuch  as  it  admitted 
stHne  sort  of  experimental  proof,  indirect  though  it  was,  and  because 
st  the  depth  at  which  the  rocks  might  be  supposed  to  be  essentially 
richer  in  metals  than  those  found  at  the  surface,  cracks  sufficiently 
open  to  admit  a  free  flow  of  thermal  waters  were  considered  impos- 
sdble  under  the  conditions  of  pressure  assumed  to  exist  there.  This 
view  was  called  a  lateral -secret  ion  theory,  though  it  differed  essen- 
litlly  from  that  of  Sandberger,  in  that  the  derivation  of  the  vein 
minerals  was  not  restricted  to  the  immediate  wall  rocks  (Nebenges- 
teine)  of  the  deposits.  Indeed,  in  a  later  discussion  it  was  character- 
ized as  another  form  of  the  ascension  theory.  The  circulating  waters 
which  had  brought  in  -the  vein  materials  were  assumed,  though  not 
always  ex])licitly,  to  be  of  meteoric  origin — waters  which  originally 
descending  from  the  surface  had  become  heated  either  in  contact  with 
igenous  rocks  or  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  and  gathering  up 
mineral  matter  in  their  journey  had  rede|M)sited  it  when  conditions 
favored  precipitation  rather  tlian  solution.     The  natural  channels 
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through  which  these  waters  would  circulate  most  freely,  and  which 
hence  were  most  favorable  to  ore  deposition,  were  rock  fractures  pro- 
duced by  dynamic  movements  in  the  crust;  faults  or  joints  to  which 
Daubree  had  given  the  designation  "  lithoclases."  In  no  case  were 
these  fractures  found  to  be  contraction  fissures,  which  Werner  and 
many  subsequent  writers  assumed  to  be  the  typical  vein  fissure,  disre- 
garding the  consideration  that  contraction  figures  could  not  traverse 
two  distinct  bodies  of  rock.  To  tlie  joint-like  fissures  that  are  con- 
fined to  a  single  bed,  Whitney  had  already  given  the  name  "  gash  " 
veins. 

In  the  Comstock  Lode  report,  Becker  had  discussed  mathematically 
the  mechanics  of  faulting  as  applied  to  vein  fissures,  and  had  shown 
that  an  important  characteristic  of  faulting  on  a  fissure  in  solid  rock 
is  the  tendency  of  the  movement  to  separate  the  rock  into  sheets  by 
subordinate  fissures  parallel  to  the  main  one.  From  practical  obser- 
vation Emmons  had  similarly  concluded  that  the  faulting  movement 
which  produced  vein  fissures  was  often  distributed  on  a  number  of 
parallel  fissures,  thus  producing  a  sheeting  uf  the  country  rock. 
Where  these  fissures  were  sufficiently  close  together,  so  that  the  inter- 
mediate sheets  of  country  rock  were  very  thin  and  had  been  partially 
replaced  by  vein  material,  a  banding  would  result  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  typical  vein  of  incrustation.  Where  they 
were  farther  apart  and  of  approximately  equal  strength,  the  mineral 
filling,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  single  fissure,  might  be  distrib- 
uted on  several,  thus  rendering  frequent  crosscutting  advisable  in 
their  exploitation. 

The  idea  that  later-formed  ore  deposits  are  necessarily  the  filling  of 
considerable  cavities  or  open  spaces  in  the  inclosing  rocks  has  been 
considerably  modified  by  the  important  role  tliat  the  process  of  meta- 
somatic  replacement  or  substitution  has  been  shown  to  have  played 
in  the  formation  of  ore  bodies.  The  idea  of  replaceiaetit  had  been 
suggested  in  the  conversion  theories  of  the  early  speculators  and  more 
distinctly  expressed  by  Charpentier.  By  the  geologists  of  the  second 
period  it  was  comparatively  neglected,  though  in  a  ft'w  cases  admit- 
ted as  a  subordinate  factor,  especially  in  the  formation  of  deposits 
in  limestone.  Even  in  Posepny's  frequently  quoted  studies  of  the 
lead  and  zinc  deposits  of  Eaibl  in  Carinthia  (187;i).  he  admits  this 
mode  of  formation  only  for  the  oxidized  ores,  considering  the  sul- 
pliide  ores  to  have  been  deposited  in  ojjen  cavities. 

In  America  Pumpelly  first  applied  this  process  to  the  copper 
deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  (1871),  of  which  he  says:  "  In  at 
least  very  many  instances,  if  not  in  all,  the  deposition  of  the  copper  is 
the  result  of  a  process  of  displacement  of  preexisting  minerals," 

Leadville  and  Eureka  were  the  first  large  mining  districts  in  which 
it  was  proved  that  extensive  ore  deposits  were  entire^  formed  by 
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metasomntic  replacement  of  the  inclosing  rock,  which  in  thfse  cases 
was  limestone.  Later  observations  showed  that  this  form  of  deposit 
was  not  confined  to  limestones,  and  that  in  fissure  vein  deposits,  even 
in  acid  rocks,  metasomatic  processes  had  oft«n  played  an  important 
part  in  replacing  by  ore  portions  of  the  country  rock  which,  under  the 
i<ld  views,  might  have  liefen  regarded  as  vein  filling.  The  interest  and 
importance  of  this  view  were  speedily  recognized,  especially  by 
American  geologists  and  mining  engineers,  and  white  still  novel,  it 
was  doubtless  sometime«<  applied  without  sufficient  proof  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  formation  of  certain  vein  deposits  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
of  the  filling  of  cavities  or  interstitial  spaces.  With  the  general 
intro«]uction  of  the  microscope  into  the  study  of  vein  materials,  how- 
ever, a  comparatively  sure  method  was  provided  of  distinguishing 
the  results  of  the  two  processes.  The  process  of  verification  has  in 
this  ca.^^  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  importance  and  increas- 
ingly wide  applicability  of  the  metasomatic  theory  to  the  formation 
of  ore  defMjsita  of  all  types. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  Irving  and  Van  Hise^s  studies  of  the 
iron  deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  had  demonstrated  thai  they 
had  been  depositee!  from  solution  in  de.scending  or  meteoric  waters, 
whose  downward  course  had  been  arrested  by  some  impervious  base- 
ment— sometimes  a  dike,  sometimes  a  bed  in  a  synclinal  basin — and 
that  during  this  time  of  stagnation  their  load  of  iron  oxide  had  been 
laid  down  as  a  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  inclosing  rock,  a  de- 
K;ensi6nis-t  theory,  but  of  essentially  modern  type. 

In  1893  appeared  the  well-known  paper,  "  The  Genesis  of  Ore 
Deposits,"  by  Posepny,  for  ten  years  profes.sor  of  this  branch  of  the 
science  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  Pfibram,  Bohemia.  Although 
Posepny's  views  were  by  no  means  universally  accepted  by  geologists, 
c-specially  in  America,  all  agreed  that  his  work  constituted  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  science  by  its  clear  definitions  uf  the 
questions  involve<l  and  their  masterly  scientific  discus.sion.  The 
(Treat  majority  of  ore  deposits  Posepny  considered  to  be  of  later 
origin  than  the  inclosing  rocks,  even  those  that  are  found  in  stratified 
rocks  in  apparent  conformity  with  the  bedding.  Further,  that  they 
have  been  deposited  by  i)recipitation  from  waters  of  the  deep  circu- 
lation l)elow  the  ground-water  level.  The  ground  water  he  conceived 
descends  by  capillarity  through  rock  interstices  over  large  areas,  to 
rise  again  at  a  few  points  through  open  chaimels  under  the  inihience 
of  heat.  It  derives  its  mineral  matter  from  the  barysphere,  or  dwp 
region,  where  the  rocks  are  richer  in  metallic  minerals  than  near  the 
surface,  and  sul>sc«]nently  deposits  them  in  open  spaces  as  it  uso^nds. 
These  spaces  are  either  spaces  of  discission  (rock  fractures)  or  spaces 
of  solution,  the  latter  sometimes  being  formed  by  ascending  thermal 
waters,  even  where  no  previous  crack  exists.  C^(~n-)olc 
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descending;  waters.  In  prevailing  c-omposition  the,  first  class  are 
sulphides.  tellurideH,  etc.;  the  second  oxides  or  oxide  salts,  while  the 
third  are  chiefly  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  they  were  formed 
above  or  below  the  ground-water  level. 

Emmons  and  Weed,  coming  to  the  subject  from  a  different  but  ■ 
somewhat  narrower  standpoint — that  of  a  practical  field  study, 
extending  over  several  years — explained  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
bonanzas,  or  exceptionally  rich  portions  of  deposits  just  below  the 
oxidized  zone  or  ground-water  level,  as  the  result  of  leaching  by  sur- 
faw!  waters  of  the  upper  portions  of  these  deposits  and  their  redepo- 
dtion  as  sulphides  in  contact  with  preexisting  metallic  sulphides 
(especially  pyrite)  in  the  zone  below.  Through  similar  processes  of 
chemical  reasoning  and  with  a  similar  disregard  of  Posepny's 
assumption  that  the  ground-water  level  forms  an  effective  barrier 
separating  the  action  of  the  surface  or  vadose  waters  from  that  of 
the  deep  circulation,  all  three  arrived  at  the  same  general  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  rich  ore  in  depth,  a  question  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  geologists  and  miners  since  the  days  of 
Werner.  This  conclusion  was  that  in  most  ore  deposits  a  deeper 
region  exists  beyond  the  influence  of  surface  waters  in  which  the  ore 
is  of  comparatively  low  and  uniform  grade.  Van  Hise  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  depth  all  deposits  would  become  low-grade 
pyritic  ores,  and  that  all  veins  would  eventually  wedge  out. 

De  Launay,  in  his  generalizations  on  Mexican  deposits,  had  already 
recognized  three  zones:  (1)  an  upfwr  oxidized  zone,  (2)  a  middle 
zone  of  rich  sulphides,  and  (3)  a  lower  zone  of  low-grade  sutphldea. 
He  assumed  the  enrichment  of  the  middle  zone  had  been  by  descend- 
ing waters,  but  placed  it  above  the  ground-water  or  hydrostatic  level, 
which  in  many  veins  had  probably  been  displaced  since  their  original 
formation. 

In  his  article  "  On  metasomatic  processes  in  fissure  veins,"  Lindgren 
placed  this  theory  for  the  firs^t  time  on  a  -scientific  basis  of  chemical 
and  microscopical  stud}',  and  by  a  classification  of  veins  according  to 
the  predominant  metasomatic  mineral  or  process  involved  he  made  its 
application  much  clearer  to  the  student  and  observer.  In  his  closing 
remarks  he  suggested  that  of  late  sufficient  attention  had  not  l>een 
given  to  the  P'rench  theory  of  emanations  from  eruptive  magmas,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  metals  with  low  critical  temperature  they  may  have 
first  been  carried  up  under  pneumatolytic  conditions  and  with  the  aid 
of  mineralizers  while  still  above  the  critical  temperature,  until  they 
reached  the  zone  of  circulating  atmospheric  wafers. 

His  paper  "  On  contact  deposits,'"  1001,  following  out  this  sug- 
ge.stion,  served  a  useful  genetic  purpose  by  calling  attention  to  and 
clearly  defining  a  group  of  dejMSits  for  which  a  pneumatolytic  origin 
would  readily  be  admitted,  but  of  which  no  important  examples  liad 
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vet  been  studied  in  America.  The  term  "  contact  deposits,"  which 
liad  hitherto  been  loosely  applied  to  all  deposits,  without  regard  to 
origin,  which  happened  to  lie  near  the  contact  of  any  two  bodies  of 
rock,  wajs  restricted  by  his  definition  to  those  occurring  near  the  con- 
tact- of  igneous  intrusives  with  calcareous  beds.  They  are  character- 
ized by  irregularity  of  form,  the  association  of  iron  oxide  and 
sulphides  of  the  metals  with  various  lime  silicates,  generally  called 
~  contact  "  minerals  because  they  are  found  to  be  the  result  of  contact 
metaniorphism.  Typical  developments  of  these  contact  minerals 
near  Christiania  in  Norway,  in  the  Banat  in  Servia,  in  Tyrol,  Italy,- 
and  elsewhere  had  been  the  subject  of  repeated  study  and  discussion 
among  European  geologists  since  the  middle  of  the  century,  but  the 
metallic  deposits  connected  with  them  being  generally  of  subordinate 
economic  importance  had,  up  to  the  time  of  Vogt,  not  been  considered 
worthy  of  a  distinct,  place  in  the  clas.sification  of  ore  deposits. 

The  importance  of  pneumatolysis  in  forming  ore  deposits  was  em- 
phasized by  the  discovery  on  this  continent,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  Lindgren's  paper,  of  a  number  of  economically  important  deposits, 
especially  of  copper,  which  would  come  within  his  definition  of  con- 
tact deposits. 

From  a  more  theoretical  point  of  view  the  contemporaneous  paper 
of  Kemp,  "  The  role  of  igneous  rocks  in  the  formation  of  veins,"  pre- 
^nted  a  more  decided  opposition  to  the  view  so  emphatically  voiced 
hy  Van  Hise,  that  the  majority  of  our  ore  deposits  have  been  formed 
by  precipitation  from  circulating  waters  of  original  meteoric  origin. 
In  thb  Kemp  maintains  that  ground-water  circulation  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  majority  of  ore  deposits,  but  that  igneous  rocks 
innst  have  furnished  not  only  their  metallic  contents,  bnt  a  large,  if 
not  predominating,  proportion  of  the  waters  which  brought  them  into 
their  present  position. 

The  controversy  which  had  thus  arisen  as  to  the  relative  importance 
in  the  formation  of  ore  deposits  of  waters  of  meteoric  or  of  igneous 
origin  has  more  recently  received  a  further  impulse  in  the  discussions 
provoked  by  the  presentation  of  proposed  genetic  classifications  of  ore 
deposits  by  W,  H,  Weed  and  J.  E.  Spurr.  These  geologists  took  an 
even  more  advanced  position  than  Vogt  in  regard  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  igneous  agencies  in  the  formation  of  ore  deposits,  adding 
siliceous  segregations  to  his  class  of  magmatic  differentiation  products 
and  very  greatly  enlarging  the  scope  of  his  pneumatolytic  class.  The 
influence  of  these  new  views  is  already  seen  in  the  current  literature 
on  ore  deposits,  especially  in  articles  where  the  author,  though  not  in 
possession  of  full  data,  still  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  present 
some  tentative  hypothesis  of  origin  for  the  deposits  which  he  is 
describing. 
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RESULTS   ACHIEVED. 

The  wide  divergence  of  views  shown  l>y  these  discussions  to  be  held 
by  recognized  authorities  on  the  subject  might  lead  one  to  conchide 
tliat  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  a  universal  agreement  on  accepted 
theories.  A  more  deliberate  consideration  of  the  progress  of  investi- 
gation and  verification  during  this  last  period,  which  has  been  but  too 
briefly  and  imperfectly  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  will  show, 
however,  that  the  advance  in  this  direction  has  been  real  and  perma- 
nent as  far  as  regards  the  later  stages  of  ore  formation,  which  are 
more  susceptible  of  actual  proof,  and  that  the  disagreement  lies  rather 
with  the  ultimate  or  more  theoretical  sources  of  derivation,  which 
must  always  remain  to  some  extent  matters  of  opinion. 
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ON  MOUNTAINS  AND  MANKIND." 


By  DotTGi^s  W.  Fbeshfield. 


We  have  all  of  lis  seen  hills,  or  what  we  call  hills,  from  the  mon- 
strous protuberances  of  the  Andes  and  the  Himalaya  to  such  puny 
pimples  »s  lie  about  the  ed^jes  of  the  Cambridge  fens.  Next  to  a 
waterfall,  the  first  natural  object  (according  to  my  own  experience) 
to  impress  itself  on  a  child's  mind  is  a  hill,  some  spot  from  which  he 
can  enlarge  his  horizon.  Hills,  and  still  more  mountains,  attract  the 
human  imagination  and  curiosity.  The  child  soon  asks,  "Tell  me, 
how  were  mountains  made  ? "  a  question  easier  to  ask  than  to 
answer,  which  occupied  the  lifetime  of  the  fath'f  of  mountain 
science,  De  Saussure.  But  there  are  mountains  and  mountains. 
Of  all  natural  objects  the  most  impressive  is  a  vast  snowy  peak 
rising  as  a  white  island  above  the  wave.s  of  green  hills — a 
fragment  of  the  arctic  world  left  behind  to  commemorate  its 
past  predominance — and  bearing  on  its  broad  shoulders  a  gar- 
land of  the  alpine  flora  that  has  been  destroyed  on  the  lower 
ground  by  the  rising  tide  of  heat  and  drought  that  succeeded  the  last 
glacial  epoch.  Midsummer  snows,  whether  seen  from  the  slop<w  of 
the  Jura  or  the  plains  of  Ijombardy,  above  the  waves  of  the  Buxine 
or  through  the  glades  of  the  tropical  forests  of  Sikhim,  stir  men's 
imaginations  and  rouse  their  curiosity.  Before,  however,  we  turn  to 
consider  some  of  the  physical  aspects  of  nmuntains,  I  sliall  venture, 
speaking  as  I  am  here  to  a  literary  audience  and  in  a  university  town, 
(o  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  on  their  place  in  literature— in  the  mirror 
that  reflects  in  turn  the  mind  of  the  passing  ages.  For  gfK>graphy  is 
ivneerned  with  the  interaction  between  man  and  Nature  in  its  widest 
**nse.  There  has  been  recently  a  good  deal  of  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject— I  can  not  say  of  discus.sion,  for  of  late  years  writers  hai'e  gen- 
erally taken  the  same  view.  That  view  is  that  the  love  of  mountains 
is  an  invention  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  in  previous  ages 
they  had  been  generally  looked  on  either  with  indifference  or  positive 

•  The  addresH  delivered  to  Sectlou  E  (UPdRrupby)  tit  llie  CanibridEP  nieotliif 
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dislike,  rising  in  some  instances  to  abhorrence.  Extreme  examples 
have  been  repeatedly  quoted.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  bishop  who 
thought  the  devil  was  allowed  to  put  in  mountains  after  the  fall  of 
man;  of  the  English  scribe  in  the  t«nth  century  who  invoked  "  the 
bitter  blasts  of  glaciers  and  the  Pennine  host  of  demons "  on  the 
violators  of  the  charters  he  was  employed  to  draft.  The  examples  on 
the  other  side  have  been  comparatively  neglected.  It  seems  time  they 
were  insisted  on. 

The  view  I  hold  firmly,  and  which  I  wish  to  place  before  you  to-day, 
is  that  this  popular  belief  that  the  love  of  mountains  is  a  tast«,  or,  as 
some  would  say,  a  mania  of  advanced  civilization,  is  erroneous.  On 
the  contrary,  I  allege  it  to  be  a  healthy,  primitive,  and  almost  uni- 
versal human  instinct.  I  think  I  can  indicate  how  and  why  the 
opposite  belief  has  been  fostered  by  eminent  writers.  They  have 
taken  too  narro*  a  time  limit  for  their  investigation.  They  have 
compared  the  nineteenth  century  not  with  the  preceding  ages,  but 
with  the  eighteenth.  They  have  also  taken  too  narrow  a  space  limit. 
They  have  hardly  cast  their  eyes  beyond  western  Europe.  Within 
their  own  limits  I  agree  with  them.  The  eighteenth  century  was,  as 
we  all  know,  an  age  of  formality.  It  was  the  age  of  Palladian  porti- 
coes, of  interminable  avenues,  of  formal  gardens,  and  formal  style 
in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  dress.  Mountains,  which  are  essentially 
romantic  and  Gothic,  were  naturally  distasteful  to  it.  The  artist  says, 
"  they  will  not  compose,"  and  they  became  obnoxious  to  a  generation 
that  adored  composition,  that  thought  more  of  the  cleverness  of  the 
artist  than  of  the  aspects'  of  nature  he  used  as  the  material  of  his 
work.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  century;  it  pro- 
duced some  admirable  results.  It  was  a  contented  and  material 
century,  little  stirred  by  enthusiasms  and  aspirations  and  vague 
desires.  It  was  a  phase  in  human  progress,  but  in  many  respects  it 
was  rather  a  reaction  than  a  development  from  what  had  gone  before. 
Sentiment  and  taste  have  their  tides  like  the  sea,  or,  we  may  here 
perhaps  more  appropriately  say,  their  oscillations  like  the  glaciers. 
The  imagination  of  primitive  man  abhors  a  void:  it  peoples  the 
regions  it  finds  uninhabitable  with  aery  sprites,  with  "  Pan  and 
father  Sylvanus  and  the  sister  nymphs;  "  it  worships  on  high  places 
and  reveres  them  as  the  abode  of  Deity.  Christianity  came  and 
denounced  the  vague  symbolism  and  jwrsonification  of  nature  in 
which  the  pagan  had  recognized  and  worshipped  the  l^'nseen.  It 
found  the  objects  of  its  devotion  not  in  the  external  world,  but  in  the 
highest  moral  qualities  of  man.  Delphi  hoard  the  cry,  "  Great  Pan 
is  dead!  "  But  the  voice  was  false.  Pan  is  immortal.  Every  vil- 
lager justifies  etymology  by  remaining  more  or  less  of  a  pagan.  Other 
than  villagers  have  done  the  siimc.     The  monk  driven  out  of  the 
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foiight  refiige,  and  soon  learned  to  <^ve  practical  proof  of  his  love  of 
,«cenery  by  his  choice  of  sites  for  his  ivligioiis  houses.  But  the  litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  written  by  monks  or  country- 
men,  or  by  men  of  world-wide  curiosity  and  adventure  like  the 
Italians  of  the  Renaissance  or  our  EIizaI)ethans.  It  was  the  product 
of  a  practical  common-sense  epoch  which  looked  on  ail  waste  places, 
heaths  like  Hindhead,  or  hills  like  the  Highlands,  as  blemishes  in  the 
scheme  of  the  universe,  not  having  yet  recognized  their  final  purpose 
as  golf  links  or  gymnasiums.  Intellectual  life  was  concentrated  in  cities 
and  courts;  it  despised  the  country.  Books  were  written  by  towns- 
men, dwellers  in  towns  which  had  not  grown  into  vast  cities,  and 
whose  denizens  therefore  had  not  the  longing  to  escape  from  their 
homes  into  purer  air  that  we  have  to-day.  They  abused  the  Alps 
frankly.  But  all  they  saw  of  them  was  the  comparatively  dull  car- 
riage passes,  and  these  they  saw  at  the  worst  time  of  year.  Hasten- 
ing to  Rome  for  Easter,  they  traversed  the  Maurienne  while  the 
ground  was  still  brown  with  frost  and  patched  untidily  with  half- 
melted  snowdrifts.  It  is  no  wonder  that  (iray  and  Richardson,  hav- 
ing left  spring  in  the  meadows  and  orchards  of  Chambery.  grumbled 
at  the  wintry  aspect  of  Lanslebourg. 

That  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  literary  lady  of  western 
Europe  should  have  preferred  a  Paris  gutter  to  the  lake  of  Geneva 
is  an  amusing  caricature  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  was  passing 
uway.  but  it  is  no  proof  that  the  love  of  mountains  is  a  new  mania 
and  that  all  earlier  ages  and  peoples  looked  on  them  with  indilTerence 
or  dislike.  Wordsworth  and  Byron  and  Scott  in  this  country, 
Rousseau  and  (ioethe,  I>e  Saussure  and  his  school  abroad  broke  the 
ice,  but  it  was  the  ice  of  a  winter  frost,  not  of  a  glacial  jwriotl. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  literature  of  the  two  people  who  have 
mot^  influenced  European  thought — the  Jews  and  the  (int>ks.  I  need 
hardly  quote  a  book  that  before  people  quarreled  <»ver  education  was 
known  to  every  child — the  Bible.  I  would  rather  refer  you  to  a 
delightful  poem  in  rhyming  German  verse,  written  in  the  seventei>nth 
century,  by  a  Swiss  author,  Rebman,  in  which  he  relates  all  the  great 
things  that  happened  on  mountains  in  Jewish  history;  how  Solomon 
enjoyed  his  Sommerfrische  on  Ijcbanon;  how  Moses  disappeared 
on  a  mountain  top  and  Elias  was  looked  for  among  the  mountains; 
how  kings  and  prophets  found  their  help  among  the  hills;  how 
closely  the  hills  of  Palestine  are  connected  with  the  story  of  the 
Gospels. 

Consider,  again,  Greece,  where  I  have  just  been  wandering.  Did 
the  Greeks  pay  no  regard  to  their  mountains?  They  seized  eagerly 
on  any  striking  piece  of  hill  scenery  and  connecte<l  it  with  a  legend 
or  a  shrine.  They  took  their  highest  mountain,  broad-backed  Olym- 
pus, for  the  home  of  the  gods;    their  most  conspicuous  mounta^in. 
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Parnnssiis,  for  the  home  of  poetry.  They  found  in  the  cliffs  of 
Delphi  a  dwelling  for  their  greatest  oracle  and  a  center  for  their 
patriotism.  One  who  has  lately  stood  on  the  top  of  Parnassus  and 
seen  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  as  it  springs  from  the  waves  of  the 
-Tilgean  strike  its  snows,  while  Attica  and  Ilrrotia  and  Eubtea  still  lay 
in  deep  shadow  under  his  feet,  will  appreciate  the  famous  lines  of 
Sophocles,  which  I  will  not  quote,  as  I  am  uncertain  how  you  may 
pronounce  Greek  in  this  university.  Yon  may  remember,  too,  that 
Lucian  makes  Hermes  take  Charon,  when  he  has  a  day  out  from  hell, 
to  the  twin-crested  summit  and  show  him  the  panorama  of  land  and 
sea,  of  rivers  and  famous  cities.  The  Vale  of  Tempe,  the  deep  gap 
Iwtween  Olympus  and  Ossa,  beautiful  in  its  great  red  cliffs,  fountains, 
and  spreading  plane  trees,  was  part  of  a  Roman's  classical  tour. 
The  superb  buttresses  in  which  Taygetus  breaks  down  on  the  valley 
of  the  Eurotas  were  used  by  the  Spartans  for  other  purposes  besides 
the  disposal  of  criminals  and  weakly  babies.  The  middle  region.s — 
the  lawns  above  the  T^angada  Pass,  "  virginibus  bacchata  Laceenis 
Taygeta  " — are  frequented  to  this  day  as  a  simimer  resort  by  Spartan 
damsels.  The  very  top,  the  great  rock  that  from  a  height  of  8,000 
feet  looks  down  through  its  woods  of  oaks  and  Aleppo  pines  on  the 
twin  bays  of  the  southern  sea,  is  a  place  of  immemorial  pilgrimages. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  a  chapel  framed  in  a  tiny  court,  so  choked  with 
snow  at  the  beginning  of  June  that  T  took  the  ridge  of  the  chapel 
roof  for  a  dilapidated  stoneman.  I  have  no  time  to-day  to  look  for 
evidence  in  classical  literature,  to  refer  to  the  discriminating  epithets 
applied  in  it  to  mountain  scenes. 

A  third  race  destined  apparently  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
world's  history — the  Japanese — are  ancient  mountain  lovers.  We 
are  all  aware  that  Fusiyama  to  the  Japanese  is  (as  Ararat  to  the 
Armenians)  a  national  symbol;  that  its  ascent  is  constantly  made 
by  bands  of  pilgrims;  that  it  is  depicted  in  every  aspect.  Those  who 
have  read  the  pleasant  book  of  Mr.  Weston,  who.  as  English  chaplain 
for  some  years  at  Kobi,  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  travel  in 
the  interior,  will  remember  how  often  he  met  with  shrines  and  tem- 
ples on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  how  he  found  pilgrims 
who  frequented  them  in  the  belief  that  they  fell  there  more  readily 
into  .spiritual  trances.  The  Japanese  minister  when  he  attended 
Mr.  Weston's  lecture  at  the  Alpine  CUib,  told  us  that  his  countrymen 
never  climbed  mountains  without  a  serious — that  is  to  say,  a  relig- 
ious— object. 

India  and  China  would  add  to  my  evidence  had  I  knowledge  and 
time  enough  to  refer  to  their  literature.  I  remember  Tennyson 
pointing  out  to  me,  in  a  volume  of  translations  from  the  Chinese,  a 
poem,  written  alwut  the  date  of  our  King  Alfred,  in  praise  of  a 
picture  of  a  mountain  landscape.    But  I  must  return  to  the  six- 
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teenth  and  serenteenth  centuries  in  Europe;  I  may  go  earlier — even 
back  to  Dante.  His  allusions  to  mountain  scenery  are  frequent; 
his  Virgil  had  all  the  craft  of  an  Alpine  rock  climber.  Read  Leon- 
anlo  da  Vinci's  Notes,  Conrad  Gesner's  A,scent  of  Pilatus;  study 
the  narratives  of  the  Alpine  precursors  Mr.  Coolidge  has  collected 
and  annotated  with  admirable  industry  in  the  prodigious  volume 
he  has  recently  brought  out." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  here  to  multiply  proofs  of  my  argument, 
to  quote  even  a  selection  from  the  passages  that  show  an  authentic 
enthusiasm  for  mountains  that  may  be  culled  from  writers  of  vari- 
ous nations  prior  to  1600  a.  r.  I  must  content  myself  with  the 
following  specimens  which  will  probably  be  new  to  moat  of  my 
hearers. 

Benoit  Marti  was  a  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Bern,  and 
a  friend  of  the  great  Conrad  Gesner  (I  call  him  great,  for  he  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  a  man  of  science  and  a  man  of  letters,  was  one 
of  the  fathers  of  botany  as  well  as  of  mountaineering,  and  was, 
in  his  many  sidedness,  a  typical  figure  of  the  Renaissance).  Marti, 
in  the  year  1658  or  1359,  wrote  a,s  follows  of  the  view  from  his  native 
city: 

"  These  are  the  mountains  which  form  our  pleasure  and  delight " 
(the  Latin  is  better-^" delicias  nostrie,  nostrique  amores")  "when 
we  gaze  at  them  from  the  higher  parts  of  our  city  and  admire  their 
mighty  peaks  and  broken  crags  that  threaten  to  fall  at  any  moment. 
Here  we  watch  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  sun  and  seek  signs  of 
the  weather.  In  them  we  find  food  not  only  for  our  eyes  and  our 
minds  but  also  for  our  bellies;"  and  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the 
dairy  products  of  the  Oberland  and  the  happy  life  of  its  population. 
T  quote  again  this  good  man:  "  Who,  then,  would  not  admire,  love, 
willingly  visit,  explore,  and  cHmb  places  of  this  sort?  I  assuredly 
should  call  those  who  are  not  attracted  by  them  mushrooms,  stupid, 
dull  fishe.s,  and  slow  tortoises"  ("  fungos,  stupidos  insulsos  pisces, 
lentosque  chelones").  "In  truth,  I  can  not  describe  the  sort  of 
affection  and  natural  love  with  which  I  am  drawn  to  mountains, 
so  that  I  am  never  happier  than  on  the  mountain  crests,  and  there 
are  no  wanderings  dearer  to  nie  than  those  on  the  mountains." 
"They  are  the  theater  of  the  Ix)rd,  displaying  monuments  of  past 
ages,  such  as  precipices,  rocks,  peaks,  and  chasms,  and  never-melting 
glatiers;  "  and  so  on  through  many  eloquent  paragraphs. 

I  will  only  add  two  sentences  from  the  preface  to  Simler's  Vallesiie 
et  Alpium  Descriptio,  first  published  in  1.57-1,  which  seem  to  mo  a 
strong  piece  of  evidence  in  favor  of  my  view :  "  In  the  entire  district, 

""Joiilas  Selnler  et  lew  oH^liirH  do  r.AI|iliil!<iilu  ju)«}u'en  10<X),"  pnr  W.  \.  B. 
Coolidge.     Alller  Fi*reB.  (Jreii<rt)le. 
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and  particularly  in  the  very  lofty  ranges  by  which  the  Vallais  is  on  all 
sides  surrounded,  wonders  of  nature  offer  themselves  to  our  view  and 
iidmiration.  With  my  countrymen,  many  of  them  have  through 
familiarity  lost  their  attraction ;  but  foreigners  are  overcome  at  the 
mere  sight  of  the  Alps,  and  regard  as  marvels  what  we  through- habit 
pay  no  attention  to." 

Mr.  Coolidge,  in  his  singularly  interesting  footnotes,  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  books  that  remain  to  us  are  not  isolated  instances  of  a 
feeling  for  mountains  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  The  mountains 
themselves  bear,  or  once  bore,  records  even  more  impressive.  Most  of 
us  have  climbed  to  the  picturesque  old  castle  at  Thun  and  seen  beyond 
the  rushing  Aar  the  green  heights  of  the  outposts  of  the  Alps,  the 
Stockhorn,  and  the  Niesen.  Our  friend  Marti,  who  climbed  the 
former  peak  about  1558,  records  that  he  found  on  the  summit  "  tituli, 
rythmi,  et  proverbia  saxis  inscripta  una  cum  imaginibus  et  nomitiibus 
auctorum.  Inter  alia  cujusdam  docti  et  montium  amienitate  capti 
observare  licebat  illud: 

"'O  Tdov  opeov  ^pcos aptaros," 

"  The  love  of  mountains  is  best."  In  those  five  words  some  Swis.*; 
professor  anticipated  the  doctrine  of  Ruskin  and  the  creed  of  Leslie 
Stephen,  and  of  all  men  who  have  found  moutitains  the  best  compan- 
ions in  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

In  the  annals  of  art  it  would  be  easy  to  find  additional  proof  of  the 
attention  paid  by  men  to  mountains  thi-ee  to  four  hundred  ye^rs  ago. 
The  late  Josiah  Gilbert,  in  a  charming  but  too  little-known  volume, 
Landscape  in  Art,  has  shown  how  many  great  painters  depicted  in 
their  backgrounds  their  native  hills,  Titian  is  the  most  conspicuous 
example. 

It  will  perhaps  be  answered  that  this  love  of  mountains  led  to  no 
practical  result,  bore  no  visible  fruit,  and  therefore  can  have  l>een  but 
a  sickly  plant.  Some  of  my  hearers  may  feel  inclined  to  point  out 
that  it  was  left  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  found 
climbers'  clubs.  It  would  take  too  long  to  adduce  all  the  practical 
reasons  which  delayed  the  appearance  of  these  fine  fruits  of  peace  and 
an  advanced  civilization.  I  am  content  to  remind  you  that  the  love 
of  mountains  and  the  desire  to  cHmb  them  are  distinct  tawtes.  They 
are  often  united,  but  their  union  is  uccidental,  not  es.s»!ntial.  A  pas- 
sion for  golf  does  not  necessaril}'  argue  a  love  of  levels.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  more  outward  and  visible  &igns  than  is  generally  imagined 
of  the  familiar  relations  between  men  and  mountains  in  early  times 
may  be  found.  The  cboicest  spots  in  the  Alpine  region — Chamonix. 
Engeiberg,  Disentis,  Einsiedlen,  Pesio,  the  Grande  Chartreuse — wen' 
seized  on  by  recluses;   the  Alpine  Baths  were  in  full  swing  at  quite 
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SQ  early  date.  I  will  not  count  the  Swiss  Baden,  of  which  a  geog- 
rapher, who  was  also  a  pope,  .£neas  Silvius  (Pius  II),  records  the 
attractions,  for  it  is  in  the  Jura,  not  the  Alps;  but  Pfifers,  where 
wounded  warriors  went  to  be  healed,  was  a  scene  of  dissipation,  and 
the  waters  of  St.  Moritz  were  vaunted  as  superseding  wine.  I  may 
be  excused,  since  I  wrote  this  particular  passage  myself  a  good  many 
years  ago,  for  quoting  a  few  sentences  bearing  on  this  point  frwn 
Murray's  Handbook  to  Switzerland.  "  Tn  the  sixteenth  century  fifty 
treatises  dealing  with  twenty-one  different  resorts  were  published.  St. 
Moritz,  which  had  been  brought  into  notice  by  Paracelsus  (died  1541), 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  I>atlis.  In  iriOl  Matthew  SchJnner,  the 
famous  Prince  Bishop  of  Sion,  built "  a  magnificent  hotel '  at  Leuker- 
bad,  to  which  the  wealthy  were  carried  up  in  panniers  on  the  back  of 
mules.  Brieg,  Gurnigel,  near  Bern,  the  Baths  of  Masino,  Tarasp, 
and  Pfafers  were  also  popular  in  early  times.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
mentions  the  Baths  of  Bormio,  and  Gesner  went  there." 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  emotional  influences  or  the  picturesque 
aspect  of  mountains  that  science  concerns  itself,  but  with  their  phys- 
ical examination.  If  I  have  lingered  too  long  on  my  preamble  I  can 
only  plead  as  an  excuse  that  a  love  of  one's  subject  is  no  bad  qualifi- 
cation for  dealing  with  it,  and  that  it  has  tempted  me  to  endeavor  to 
^how  you  groimds  for^lieving  that  a  love  of  mountains  is  no  modem 
affectation,  but  a  feeling  as  old  and  as  widespread  as  humanity. 

Their  scientific  investigation  has  naturally  been  of  comparatively 
modem  date.  There  are  a  few  passages  about  the  effects  of  altitude, 
there  are  orographical  descriptions  more  or  less  accurate  in  the 
authors  of  antiquity.  But  for  attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of 
mountains,  to  investigate  and  account  for  the  details  of  their  struc- 
ture, we  shall  find  little  liefure  the  notes  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  that 
marvelous  man,  who  combined,  perhaps,  more  than  any  one  who  has 
ever  lived  the  artistic  and  the  scientific  mind.  His  ascent  of  Monte 
Boso  about  b'ill,  a  mountain  which  may  be  found  under  this  name  on 
Ihe  Italian  ordnance  map  on  the  spur  separating  Val  Sesia  and  the 
Biellese,  was  the  first  ascent  by  a  physical  observer,  Gesner,  with  all 
his  mountain  enthusiasm,  found  a  scientific  interest  in  the  Alps 
mainly,  if  not  solely,  in  their  botany. 

The  i^enomenon  which  first  drew  men  of  science  to  Switzerland 
was  the  Grindeiwald  glaciers — "  miracles  of  nature  "  they  called  them. 
Why  these  glaciers  in  particular,  you  may  ask,  when  there  are  so 
many  in  the  Alps?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Snow  and  ice  on  the 
•'mountain  tops  that  freeze"  ai-e  no  miracle.  But  when  two  great 
tongues  of  ice  were  found  thrusting  themselves  down  among  meadows 
and  corn  and  cottages,  upsetting  barns  and  covering  fields,  and  even 
ihe  marble  quarries  from  which  the  citizens  of  Bern  dug  their  man- 
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telpieces,  there  was  obviously  something  outside  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  nature,  and  therefore  miraculous. 

Swiss  correspondents  communicated  with  the  Royal  Society  the 
latest  news  as  to  the  proceedings  of  these  imnnatural  ice  monsters, 
while  the  wise  men  of  Zurich  and  Bern  wrote  lectures  on  them. 
Glacier  theories  began.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Hottingcr, 
Cappeiier,  Scheuchzer.  that  worthy  man  who  got  members  of  our 
Royal  Society  to  pay  for  his  pictures  of  flj'ing  dragons,  contributed 
their  quota  of  crude  speculation.  But  it  was  not  till  1741  that  Mont 
Blanc  and  its  glaciers  were  brought  into  notoriety  by  our  young 
countrymen,  Pococke  and  Windham,  and  l)ecame  an  attraction  to  the 
mind  and  an  object  to  the  ambition  of  the  student  whose  name  was 
destined  to  be  associated  with  them.  Horace  Beneilict  de  Saussure, 
bom  of  a  scientific  family,  the  nephew  of  Bonnet,  the  Genevese  botan- 
ist and  philosopher,  who  has  become  known  to  the  world  as  a  moun- 
taineer and  the  climber  of  Mont  Blanc,  came  twenty  years  later.  In 
truth,  he  was  far  more  of  a  mountain  traveler  and  a  scientific  observer, 
a  geological  student,  than  a  climber.  When  looking  at  his  purple 
silk  frock  coat  (carefully  preserved  in  his  country  house  on  the  shore 
of  the  I^ake  of  Geneva)  one  realizes  the  difference  between  the  man 
who  climbed  Mont  Blanc  in  that  garment  and  the  modern  gymnast, 
who  thinks  himself  par  excellence  the  mountaineer. 

De  Saussure  did  not  confine  himself  to  Savoy  or  to  one  group;  he 
wandered  far  and  wide  over  the  Alpine  region,  and  the  four  volumes 
of  his  voyages  contain,  besidas  the  narratives  of  his  sojourn  on  the 
Col  dti  Geant  and  the  ascent  of  Moimt  Blanc,  a  portion  of  the  fruit  of 
these  wanderings. 

The  reader  who  would  appreciate  De  Saussure's  claim  as  the 
founder  of  the  scientific  e.xpWation  of  mountains  must,  however,  be 
refenvd  to  the  List  of  Agenda  on  questions  calling  for  investigation 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  last  volume.  They  explain  the  comparative 
indifference  shown  by  De  Saussure  to  the  problems  connected  with 
glacial  movement  and  action.  His  attention  was  absorbed  in  the 
larger  question  of  earth  structure,  of  geology,  to  which  the  sections 
exposed  by  mountains  offered,  he  thought,  a  key ;  he  was  bitten  by 
the  contemporary  desire  for  "  a  thet>ry  of  the  earth,"  by  the  taste  of 
the  time  for  generalizations  for  which  the  facts  were  not  always 
ready.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  intellect  was  perhaps  somewhat 
deficient  in  the  intuitive  faculty — the  grasp  of  the  possible  or  prob- 
able bearing  of  known  facts  by  which  the  greate-st  discoverers  sug- 
gest theories  first  and  prove  them  afterwards. 

The  schfiol  of  De  Saussure  at  Geneva  died  out  after  having  pro- 
duced Bonrrit,  the  tourist  who  gloried  in  being  called  the  historian 
of  the  Alps,  a  man  of  pleasant  self-conceit  and  warm  enthusiasm,  and 
De  Luc,  a  mechanical  inventor,  who  ended  his  life  as  reader  to  Queen 
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Charlotte  at  Windsor,  where  he  flits  across  Miss  Bumej's  pages  as 
the  friend  of  Herschel  at  Slough  and  the  jest  of  tipsy  royal  dukes. 
Oddly,  enough,  the  first  sound  guess  as  to  glacier  movement  was  made 
by  one  Bordier,  who  had  no  scientific  pretensions.  I  reprinted  many 
years  ago  the  singular  passage  in  which  he  compared  glacier  ice  to 
**  cire  amollie,"  soft  wax,  "  flexible  et  ductile  jusqu'&  un  certain 
point,''  and  described  it  as  flowing  in  the  manner  of  liquids  (Al-p.  J., 
IX,  327).  He  added  this  remarkable  suggestion,  foreshadowing  the 
investigations  of  Pmfessor  Richter  and  M.  Forel :  "  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  there  should  Iw  at  Chamonix  some  one  capable  of  observ- 
ing the  glaciers  for  a  series  of  years  and  comparing  their  advance 
and  oscillations  with  meteorological  records."  To  the  school  of 
Geneva  succeeded  the  school  of  Neuchatel,  Desor  and  Agassiz;  the 
feat  of  De  Saussure  was  rivaled  on  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Finster- 
aarhorii  by  the  Meyers  of  liern.  They  in  turn  were  succeeded  by  the 
British  school,  Forl>es  and  Tyndall,  Reilly  and  Wills,  in  1840-18fi0. 

In  1857  the  Alpine  Club  was  founded  in  this  country.  In  the  half 
century  since  that  date  the  nations  of  western  Europe  have  emulated 
one  another  in  forming  similar  bodies,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  has 
been  to  collect  and  set  in  order  information  as  to  the  mountains  and  to 
further  their  scientific  as  well  as  their  geographical  exploration. 

^^^lat  bowlders,  or  rather  pebbles,  can  we  add  to  the  enormous  mo- 
raine of  modern  Alpine  literature — a  moraine  the  lighter  portions  of 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  that  the  torrent  of 
time  may  speedily  make  away  with? 

For  fifty  years  I  have  loved  and  at  fi-eijuent  intervals  wandered  and 
e)uTiI>ed  in  the  Alps.  I  have  had  something  of  a  grand  passion  for 
the  Cam^Kus,  I  am  on  terms  of  visiting  acquaintance  with  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Himalaya,  the  Apennines  and  the  Algerian  Atlas,  the 
mountains  of  (Jreece,  Syria,  Corsica,  and  Norway.  I  will  try  to  sot 
in  order  some  observations  and  comparisons  suggested  by  these  va- 
rioiLs  experiences. 

As  one  travels  east  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  four  gi-eat  ranges 
<if  the  Old  W<irld  the  |>eaks  gn)w  out  not  only  in  al>solute  height  but 
also  in  abruptness  of  form  and  in  elevation  above  the  connecting 
ridges.  The  snow  and  ice  ri'gion  increases  in  a  corresponding  man- 
ner. The  Pyrenees  have  few  fine  r<K'lt  peaks  except  the  I*ic  du  Midi 
d'Ossau;  its  chief  glacier  summits,  the  Vignemale,  Mont  Perdu,  the 
Maladetta,  correspond  to  the  Titlis  or  the  Ituet  in  the  Alps.  The 
peaks  of  the  Alps  are  infinite  in  their  variety  and  admirable  in  their 
clear-cut  outlines  and  graceful  curves.  But  the  central  group  of  the 
Caucasus,  that  which  culminates  in  Dykhtau,  Koshtantau,  and  Shkani, 
17,000  feet  summits  (Koshtantau  falls  only  120  feet  below  this  figure) , 
has  even  more  stately  i>eaks  than  those  that  cluster  round  Zermatt. 
Seek  the  far  eastern  end  of  the  Himalaya,  visit  Sikhim,  and  you 
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will  find  the  scale  increased ;  Siniolchuni,  Jannu,  and  Kangchenjunga 
are  all  portentiouij  giants.  To  put  it  at  a  low  average  figure,  the  cliffs 
of  their  final  peaks  are  half  a.s  high  again  as  those  of  Monte  Rosa  and 
the  Matterhorn, 

In  all  these  chains  you  will  find  the  same  feature  of  watershed  or 
partings  lying  not  in  but  behind  the  geological  axis,  which  is  uft^ii 
the  line  of  greatest  peak  elevation.  This  is  the  case  in  (he  Alps  at 
the  St.  Gothard,  in  the  Caucasus  for  some  40  miles  west  of  the  Dariel 
Pass,  in  the  Himalaya,  in  Sikhim  and  Nepal,  where  the  waters  flow- 
ing from  the  Tibetan  Plateau  slowly  eat  their  way  back  behind 
Kangchenjunga  and  the  Nepalese  snows.  The  passes  at  their  sources 
are  found  consequently  to  be  of  the  mildest  character — hills  "  like 
Wiltshire  Downs,"  is  the  description  given  by  a  military  explorer- 
It  needs  no  great  stretch  of  geological  imagination  to  believe  in  the 
cutting  back  of  the  southern  streams  of  Sikhim  or  the  Alps,  as  for 
instance  at  the  Maloya;  but  I  confess  that  I  can  not  see  how  the 
gorges  of  Ossetia,  clefts  cut  through  the  central  axis  of  the  Caucasus, 
can  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  action  of  water. 

1  turn  to  the  snow  and  ice  region.  Far  more  snow  is  deposited  on 
the  heights  of  the  central  Caucasus  and  the  eastern  Himalaya  than 
on  the  Alps.  It  remains  plastered  on  their  precipices,  forming 
hanging  glaciers  everywhere  of  the  kind  found  on  the  northern,  the ' 
Wengem  Alp,  face  of  the  Jungfrau.  Such  a  peak  as  the  Weisshorn 
looks  poor  and  bare  compared  with  Tetnuld  in  the  Caucasus  or  Siniol- 
chum  in  the  Himalaya.  The  plastered  sheets  of  snow  between  their 
great  bosses  of  ice  are  perpetually  melting,  their  surfaces  are  gn>oved, 
so  as  to  suggest  fluted  armor,  by  tiny  avalanches  and  runnels. 

Id  the  Aletsch  glacier  the  Alps  have  a  champion  with  which  the 
Caucasus  can  not  compete ;  but  apart  from  this  single  exception  the 
Caucasian  glaciers  are  superior  to  the  Alpine  in  extent  and  pictur- 
esqueness.  Their  surfaces  present  the  features  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Alps —  ice  falls,  mouHns,  and  earth  crones. 

In  Sikhim,  on  the  contrary,  the  glaciers  exhibit  many  novel  fea- 
tures, due,  no  doubt,  mainly  to  the  great  sun  heat.  In  the  lower  por- 
tion their  surface  is  apt  to  be  covered  with  the  debris  that  has  fallen 
from  the  impending  cliffs,  so  that  little  or  no  ice  is  visible  from  any 
distance.  In  tiie  region  below  the  neve  there  are  very  few  crevasses, 
the  ice  heaves  itself  along  in  huge  and  rude  undulations,  high,  gritty 
mounds,  separated  by  hollows  often  occupied  by  yellow  pools  which 
are  connected  by  streams  running  in  little  icy  ravines,  a  region  excep- 
tionally tiresome,  but  in  no  way  dangerous  to  the  explorer.  In  steep 
places  the  alpine  icefall  is  replaced  by  a  feature  I  may  best  compare 
with  a  series  of  earth  pillars,  siidi  as  are  found  near  Evolena,  in 
Canton  Valais,  and  elsewhere,  and  are  figured  in  most  text-books. 
Tlie  ice  is  shaped  into  a  multitude  of  thin  ridges  and  spires,  resem- 
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blin^  somewhat  the  Nieves  Penitentes  of  the  Andes,  though  termed 
in  a  different  material. 

Great  smi  heat  acting  on  surfaces  unequally  protected,  combined  in 
the  latter  case  with  the  strain  of  sudden  descent,  is,  no  doubt,  the 
cause  of  both  phenomena.  Generally  the  peculiarities  of  the  great 
glaciers  of  Kangchenjunga  may  be  attributed  to  a  vertical  sun,  which 
renders  the  frozen  material  less  liable  to  crack,  less  rigid,  and  more 
plastic. 

A  glacier,  as  a  rule,  involves  a  moraine.  Now,  moraines  are  largely 
formed  from  the  material  contributed  by  subaerial  denudation,  in 
plain  words,  by  the  action  of  heat  and  cold  and  moisture  on  the  cliffs 
that  border  them.  It  is  what  fails  on  glacier,  not  that  which  it  falls 
over,  that  mainly  makes  a  moraine.  The  proof  is  that  the  moraines 
of  a  glacier  which  flows  under  no  impending  cliffs  are  puny  com- 
pared with  those  of  one  that  lies  beneath  great  rockwalls. 

Take,  for  e.xample,  the  Norwegian  glaciers  of  the  Jostedals  Brae 
and  compare  them  with  the  Swiss.  The  former,  falling  from  a  great 
n^v4  plain  or  snowfield,  from  which  hardly  a  crag  protrudes,  are 
models  of  cleanliness.  I  may  cite,  as  e.\amples,  the  three  fascinating 
glaciers  of  the  Olden  Valley,  The  Rosenlaui  glacier  in  Switzerland 
owed  the  cleanliness  which  gave  it  a  reputation  fifty  years  ago,  before 
its  retirement  from  tourists'  tracks,  to  a  similar  cause — a  vast  snow 
plateau,  the  Wetterkessel. 

One  peculiarity  very  noticeable  both  in  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Caucasus  I  have  never  found  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  I  refer 
to  the  long,  grassy  trenches  lying  between  the  lateral  moraine  and  the 
hillside,  which  often  seem  to  the  mountain  explorer  to  have  been 
made  by  Providence  to  form  grass  paths  for  his  benefit.  They  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  action  of  torrents  falling  from  the  hillside, 
which,  meeting  the  moraine  and  constantly  sweeping  along  its  base, 
undermine  it  and  keep  a  passage  open  for  themselves.  There  are 
remarkable  specimens  of  this  formation  on  both  sides  of  the  Bezingi 
glacier,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Zeniu  glacier,  in 
Sikhim. 

Water  is  one  of  the  greatest  features  in  mountain  scenery.  In 
Norway  it  is  omnipresent.  In  this  respect  Scandinavia  is  a  region 
.ipart ;  the  streams  of  the  more  southern  ranges  are  scanty  compared 
with  those  of  a  region  where  the  snowfall  of  two-thirds  of  the  year  is 
discharged  in  a  few  weeks.  Greece  stands  at  the  opposite  pole.  By 
what  seems  a  strange  perversity  of  nature,  its  slender  streams  are  apt 
lo  disappear  underground,  to  reissue  miles  away  in  the  great  foun- 
tains that  gave  rise  to  so  many  legends.  Arcadia  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  dry  upland,  sadly  wanting  in  the  two  elements  of  pastoral 
scenery,  shady  groves,  and  running  brooks. 
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The  Alps  are  di&tingiiished  by  their  subalpine  lakes — 


of  Virgil.  But  perhaps  even  more  interesting  to  the  student  are  the 
lake  basins  that  have  been  filled  up,  and  thus  suggest  how  similar 
lakes  may  have  vanished  at  the  base  of  other  ranges. 

I  know  no  more  striking  walk  to  any  one  interested  in  the  past 
doings  of  glaciers  than  that  along  the  ridge  of  the  migjity  moraine  of 
the  old  glacier  of  Val  d'Aowta,  which  sweeps  out,  a  hill  500  feet  high, 
known  as  "  La  Serra,"  from  the  base  of  the  Alps  near  Ivrea  into  the 
plain  of  Piedmont.  Inclosed  in  its  folds  f^tili  lies  the  Lago  di  Viv- 
erone;  but  the  Dora  has  long  ago  cut  a  gap,  in  the  rampart,  and 
drained  the  rest  of  the  inclosed  space,  filling  it  up  with  the  alluvial 
deposit  of  centuries. 

It  is,  however,  the  tarns  rather  than  the  great  lakes  of  the  Alps 
which  have  been  tiie  chief  subjects  of  scientific  disputation.  Their 
distribution  is  curious.  They  are  found  in  great  quantity  in  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  hardly  at  all  in  the  Caucasus,  and  comparatively  rarely 
in  the  part  of  the  Himalaya  I  am  acquainted  with. 

A  large-scale  map  will  show  that  where  tams  are  most  thickly 
dotted  over  the  uplands  the  peaks  rise  to  no  great  height  above  the 
ridges  that  connect  them.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
has  Iwen  comparatively  little  subaerial  denudation  in  these  districts, 
and  consequently  less  material  has  been  brought  down  to  fill  the  hol- 
lows. Again,  it  is  in  gneiss  and  granitic  regions  that  we  find  tams 
most  abundant — that  is,  where  the  harder  and  more  compact  rock^ 
make  the  work  of  streams  in  tapping  the  basins  more  lengthy.  The 
rarity  of  tarns  in  the  highlands  behind  Kangchenjunga  calls,  per- 
hajw,  for  explanation.  We  came  upon  many  basins,  but,  whether 
formed  by  moraines  or  true  rock  basins,  they  had  for  the  most  part 
lieen  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposits. 

In  my  opinion,  the  presence  of  tams  must  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  portion  of  the  range  where  they  are  found  has,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  been  under  snow  or  ice.  The  former  the- 
ory, still  held,  was  that  the  ice  scooped  out  their  basins  from  the  solid 
rock.  I  believe  that  it  simply  kept  scoured  preexisting  basins.  The 
ice  removed  and  the  surrounding  slopes  left  bare,  streams  on  the  one 
hand  filled  the  liasins  with  sediment,  or,  on  the  other,  tapped  them  by 
cutting  clefts  in  their  rims.  This  theory  meets,  at  any  rate,  all  the 
facts  I  have  observed,  and  I  may  point  out  that  the  actual  process  of 
the  destruction  of  tarns  by  such  action  may  be  seen  going  on  under 
our  eyes  in  many  places,  notably  in  the  glens  of  the  Adamello  group. 
Professor  (iarwood  has  lately  employed  his  holidays  in  sounding 
many  of  the  tarns  of  the  St.  (lotthard  gi-oup,  and  his  results,  I  under- 
stand, tend  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  stated.      GoOqIc 
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I  desire  here  to  reaffirm  my  conviction  that  snow  and  ice  in  the 
High  Alps  are  conservative  agents;  that  they  arrest  the  natural  proc- 
esses of  subfenal  denudation ;  that  the  scouring  work  done  by  a  gla- 
cier is  insigmficutt  compared  with  the  hewing  and  hacking  of  frost 
and  running  vrntsr  on  slopes  exposed  to  the  open  sky  without  a  roof 
of  neve  and  i^aeter. 

The  contrast  between  the  work  of  these  two  agents  was  forced  upon 
me  many  years  ago  while  looking  at  the  ground  from  which  the  Eiger 
Glacier  had  then  recently  retreated.  The  rocks,  it  is  true,  had  had 
(heir  angles  rubbed^  off  by  the  glacier,  but  through  their  midst,  cut  as 
by  a  knife,  was  the  deep  slit  or  gash  made  by  the  siibglacial  torrent. 
There  is  in  the  Alps  a  particular  type  of  gorge,  found  at  Rosenlaui, 
at  the  Lower  Grindelwald  Glacier,  at  the  Kirchet  above  Meiriugen, 
and  also  in  the  Caucasus,  within  the  curves  of  old  terminal  morain&s. 
Tt  is  obviously  due  to  the  action  of  the  subglacia)  torrent,  which  cuts 
deeper  and  deeper  while  the  ice  above  protects  the  sides  of  the  cut- 
ting from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 

One  more  note  I  have  to  make  about  glaciers.  It  has  been  stated 
that  glaciers  go  on  melting  in  winter.  Water,  no  doubt,  flows  from 
under  some  of  them,  but  that  is  not  the.same  thing.  The  end  of  the 
Kosenlaui  Glacier  is  dry  in  January;  you  can  jump  across  the  clear 
streams  that  flow  from  the  Lower  Grindelwald  Glacier,  That  stream 
is  not  meltings,  but  the  issue  of  a  spring  which  rises  under  the  glacier 
and  does  not  freeze.  There  is  another  such  stream  on  the  way  to  the 
Great  Scheideck,  which  remains  free  when  frost  has  fettered  all  its 
neighbors. 

I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  l>ef«re  we  leave  glaciers  to  the 
systematic  efforts  that  are  being  made  on  the  Continent  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  their  peculiarities.  The  subject  has  a  literature  of  its 
own,  and  two  societies — one  in  France,  one  in  other  countries — have 
been  constituted  to  promote  and  systematize  further  investigations, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  secular  and  annual  oscillations  of  the  ice. 
These  were  initiated  by  the  English  Alpine  Club  in  1803,  while  I  was 
its  president.  Subsequently,  though  Hie  e.\ertions  of  the  late  Mar- 
shall Hall,  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  an  international  couunission 
of  glaciers  was  founded,  which  has  been  presided  over  by  Doctor 
Bichter,  M.  Forel,  and  others:  and  more  recently  a  French  commis- 
sion, under  M.  Rabot,  has  been  created  with  the  object  of  studying 
in  detail  the  glaciers  of  the  French  Alps.  A  number  of  excellenl 
reports  have  been  published,  embodying  information  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  There  has  been,  and  is,  I  rgret  to  say.  very  groat  difli- 
culty  in  obtaining  any  methodical  reports  from  the  British  posses- 
sions oversea.  The  subje';t  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  depart- 
mental mind.  Let  us  hope  for  improvement.  I  signalize  the  need 
for  it-    Of  course  it  is  by  no  means  always  an  easy  matter  l;o  get  (.he 
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required  measurements  of  retreat  or  advance  iu  tlie  glacial  anout, 
when  the  glacier  is  situated  in  a  remote  and  only  casually  visited 
region.  Still,  with  good  will  more  might  be  done  than  ha^  been. 
The  periods  of  advance  and  retreat  of  glaciers  appear  to  correspond 
to  a  certain  extent  throughout  the  globe.  The  middle  of  the  last 
century  was  the  culmination  of  the  last  great  advance.  The  general 
estimate  of  their  duration  appears  to  be  half  a  century.  The  ice  is 
now  retreating  in  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Hinialaya,  and 
I  believe  in  North  America.  We  live  in  a  retrogressive  period.  The 
minor  oscillation  of  advance  which  a  few  years  ago  gave  hopes  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  had  as  children  seen  the  glaciers  of  Grindel- 
wald  and  Chamonix  at  their  greatest,  has  not  been  carried  on. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  connect  the  oscillations  of  glaciers  with 
periods  of  sun  spots.  They  are,  of  course,  connected  with  the  rain  or 
snow  fall  in  past  seasons.  But  the  difficulty  of  working  out  the  con- 
nection is  obvious. 

The  advance  of  the  ice  will  not  begin  until  the  snows  falling  in  its 
upper  basin  have  had  time  to  descend  as  ice  and  become  its  snout.  In 
each  glacier  this  period  will  vary  according  to.  its  length,  buUi,  and 
steepness,  and  the  longer  the  glacier  is  the  slower  its  lower  extremity 
will  be  to  respond.  Deficiency  in  snowfall  will  take  effect  after  tlie 
same  period.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  ascertain  (as  has  been 
done  in  a  tragic  manner  on  Mont  Blanc  by  the  recovery  in  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  of  the  bodies  of  those  lost  in  its 
highest  snows)  the  time  each  glacier  takes  to  travel,  and  to  apply 
this  interval  to  the  date  of  the  year  with  which  the  statistics  of  deposi- 
tion of  moisture  are  to  be  compared.  If  the  glacier  shows  anything 
about  weather  and  climate,  it  is  past  not  contemporary  weather  it 
indicates. 

Another  point  in  which  the  Asiatic  ranges,  and  particularly  the 
Himalaya,  differ  from  the  .\lps  is  in  the  frequency  of  snow  ava- 
lanches, earth  falls,  and  mud  slides.  These  are  caused  by  the  greater 
deposition  of  snow  and  the  more  sudden  and  violent  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  which  lead  to  the  splitting  of  the  hanging  ice  and 
snows  by  the  freezing  of  the  water  in  their  pores.  I  have  noticed 
at  a  bivouac  that  the  moment  of  greatest  cold— about  the  rising 
of  the  morning  star — is  often  hailed  by  the  reports  of  a  volley  of 
avalanches. 

The  botanist  may  find  much  to  do  in  working  out  a  comparison  of 
the  flora  of  my  four  ranges.  I  am  no  botanist;  I  value  flowers  ac- 
cording, not  to  their  rarity,  but  to  their  abundance,  from  the  artist's, 
not  the  collector's,  point  of  view.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  take 
interest  in  such  matters  as  the  variations  of  the  gentian  in  different 
regions,  the  I)ehavior  of  such  a  plant  as  the  little  edelweiss  (once  the 
toLen  of  the  Tyrolese  lover,  now  the  badge  of  every:  Alp  trotter). 
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which  frequents  the  Alps,  despises  the  Caucasus,  reappears  in  masses 
in  the  Himalaya,  and  then,  leaping  all  the  isles  of  the  Tropics,  turns 
up  again  under  (he  snows  of  New  Zealand.  I  may  mention  that  it  is 
8  superstition  that  it  grows  only  in  dangerous  places,  I  have  often  ' 
found  it  where  cows  can  crop  it ;  it  covers  acres  in  the  Himalaya,  and 
I  believe  it  has  been  driven  by  cows  off  the  Alpine  pastures,  as  it  is 
Iteing  driven  by  tourists  out  of  the  Alps  altogether. 

The  Italian  botanists,  Monsieurs  Levier  and  Sommier,  have  given  a 
vivid  account  of  what  they  call  the  makroflora  of  the  Central  Cau- 
casus— those  wild-flower  beds,  in  which  a  man  and  a  horse  may 
literally  be  lost  to  sight,  the  product  of  sudden  heat  on  a  rich  and  sod- 
den soil  composed  of  the  vegetable  mold  of  ages.  Has  any  compe- 
tent hand  celebrated  the  mikroflora  of  the  highest  ridges,  those  tiny, 
vivid  forget-ine-nots  and  gentians  and  ranunculuses  that  flourish  on 
rock-island  "Jardins"  like  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  among  the  eternal 
snows,  and  enamel  the  highest  rocks  of  the  Basodano  and  the  Lom- 
bard Alps?  A  comprehensive  work  on  a  comparison  of  mountain 
flora  and  the  distribution  of  Alpine  plants  throughout  the  ranges  of 
the  Old  World  would  be  welcome.  We  want  another  John  Ball. 
Allied  to  botany  is  forestry,  and  the  influence  of  trees  on  rainfall,  and 
consequently  on  the  face  of  the  mountains,  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, which  in  this  country  has  hardly  had  the  attention  it  deserves. 

From  these  brief  suggestions  as  to  some  of  the  physical  features  of 
mountains  I  would  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  points  in 
which  mankind  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  first  of  all  to  History. 

I  fancy  that  the  general  impression  that  they  have  served  as  efficient 
barriers  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  facts,  at  any  rate  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  Hannibal,  Csesar.  Charles  the  Great,  and  Napo- 
leon passed  the  Alps  successfully.  Hannibal,  it  is  true,  had  some 
difficulty,  but  then  he  was  handicapped  with  elephants.  The  Holy 
Koman  Emperors  constantly  moved  forwards  and  backwards.  Bur- 
gundy, as  the  late  Mr.  Freeman  was  never  weary  of  insisting,  lay 
across  the  Alps.  So  till  our  own  day  did  the  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.  North  Italy  has  been  in  frequent  connection  with  (Jcr- 
many ;  it  is  only  in  my  own  time  that  the  Alps  have  become  a  frontier 
l)etween  France  and  Italy.  But  questions  of  this  kind  might  lead  us 
too  far.  Let  me  suggest  that  some  competent  hand  should  compose 
a  history  of  the  Alpine  passes  and  their  famous  passages,  more  a»m- 
plete  than  the  treatises  that  have  appeared  in  Germany.  Mr.  Cool- 
i<Ige,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  htm.  in  his  monumental  collection  and 
reprint  of  early  Alpine  writers  just  published,  thrown  great  light  on 
the  extensive  use  of  what  I  may  call  the  by-passes  of  the  Alps  in  early 
times.  Will  he  not  follow  up  his  work  by  treating  of  the  great  passi-s? 
I  may  note  that  the  result  of  the  construction  of  carriage  roads  over 
some  of  them  was  to  concentrate  traffic:  thus  the  Monte  Moroaiid  (ii^ 
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Gries  were  practically  deserted  for  commercial  purposes  when  Napo- 
leon opened  the  Simplon.  The  roads  over  the  Jiilier  and  Maloya 
ruined  the  Septimer.  Another  hint  to  thosi>  engaged  in  tracing 
ancient  lines  of  communication.  In  primitive  times,  in  the  Caucasus 
to-day.  the  tendency  of  paths  is  to  follow  ridges  not  valleys.  Tlie  mo- 
tives are  on  the  spot  obvious — to  avoid  torrents,  swamps,  ravines, 
earth  falls,  and  to  get  out  of  the  thickets  and  above  the  timber  line. 
The  most  striking  example  is  tiie  entrance  to  the  great. basin  of  Siia- 
netia,  which  runs  not  up  its  river,  the  Ingiir,  but  over  a  ridge  of 
nearly  9,000  feet,  closed  for  eight  montlis  in  the  year  to  animals. 

From  the  military  point  of  view,  mountains  are  now  receiving 
great  attention  in  Central  Europe,  The  French,  the  Italians,  the 
Swis-s,  the  Anstrians  have  extensive  Alpine  maneuvers  every  sum- 
mer, in  which  men,  mules,  and  light  artillery  are  conveyed  or  car- 
ried over  rocks  and  snow.  Officers  are  taught  to  use  maps  on  the 
spot,  the  defects  in  the  official  surveys  Ijeing  thus  brought  to  light 
It  is  not  likely,  perhaps,  except  on  the  Indian  frontier,  that  British 
troops  will  have  to  fight  among  high  snowy  raiigi-s.  But  I  feel  sure 
that  any  intelligent  officer  who  is  allowed  to  attend  sudi  maneuvers 
might  pick  up  valuable  hints  as  to  the  best  i>qnipnient  for  use  in 
.steep  places.  Probably  the  Japanese  have  already  sent  such  an 
envoy  and  profited  by  his  experience. 

A  word  as  to  maps,  in  which  I  have  taken  great  interest,  may  be 
allowed  me.  The  ordnance  maps  of  Europe  have  been  made  by 
soldiers,  or  imder  the  supervision  of  soldiers.  At  home,  when  I  was 
young,  it  was  dangerous  to  hint  at  any  defects  in  our  ordnance 
sheets,  for  surveyors  in  this  coiintry  are  a  somewhat  sensitive  class. 
Times  have  altered,  and  they  are  no  longer  averse  from  receiving 
hints,  and  even  help  from  unofficial  quarters.  Since  the  great  sur- 
veys of  Europe  were  executed,  knowledge  has  increased,  so  that  every 
<«>untry  has  had  to  revise  or  to  do  over  again  its  surveys.  In  three 
points  that  concern  us  there  was  great  room  for  improvement — the 
delineation  of  the  upper  region  as  a  whole,  the  definition  of  snow 
and  glaciers  in  particular,  and  the  selection  of  local  names.  In  the 
two  former  the  federal  staff  at  Bern  has  provided  us  with  an  incom- 
parable model.  The  number  of  local  names  known  to  each  peasant 
is  small,  his  pronunciation  is  often  obscure,  and  e^ch  valley  is  apt 
to  have  its  own  set  of  names  for  the  ridges  and  gaps  that  form  its 
skyline.  Set  a  stranger,  s]>eaking  another  tongue  than  the  local 
patois,  to  question  a  herd-sman,  and  the  result  is  likely  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. It  has  often  proved  so.  The  Zardezan  is  an  odd  tran- 
scription of  the  (lias  del  Cian  of  patois,  the  Gite  du  Champ  in 
French.  The  Cirand  Paradis  is  the  last  term  an  Aostan  peasant 
would  hnve  used  for  the  (iranta  Parei.  the  great  screen  of  rock  iind 
ice  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Italy.     The  Poiiite  de  Rosabhniche 
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wss  the  Roesa  Bianca,  or  white  glacier.  Monte  Rosa  herself  though 
ihe  poet  sees  a  i-eferenee  to  the  rose  of  dawn,  and  the  (lerman  pro- 
fessor detects  "  the  Keltic  ros,  a  promontory,"  is  a  simple  translation 
of  the  Gletscher  Mons  of  Simler,  or  rather  Simler's  hybrid  term  is 
a  translation  of  Monte  delta  Roesa.  Roesa,  or  Ruize,  is  the  Val 
d'Aostan  word  for  glacier,  and  may  be  found  in  De  Saussure's 
Voyages, 

I  would  urge  mountain  explorers  to  attempt  in  more  distant  lands 
what  the  late  Messrs.  Adams-Reilly  and  Nichols,  Mr.  Tuckett,  and 
Ueutenant  Payer  (of  Arctic  fame)  did  forty  yeai-s  ago  with  so  much 
success  in  the  Alps,  what  the  members  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club  have 
done  lately,  take  a  district,  and,  working  from  the  trigonometrically 
fixed  points  of  a  survey,  where  one  exists,  fill  it  in  by  plane  tabling 
with  the  help  of  the  instruments  for  photographic  and  telephoto- 
eraphic  surveying,  in  the  use  of  which  Mr.  Reeves,  the  map  curator 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Socifety,  is  happy  to  give  instruction.  An 
excellent  piece  of  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Stein  in 
Central  Asia. 

Tliere  iire,  I  know,  some  old-fashioned  persons  in  this  country  who 
dispute  the  use  of  photography  in  mountain  work.  It  can  only  be 
becausti  they  have  never  given  it  a  full  and  fair  trial  with  proper 
instruments. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  a  matter  on  which  we  may  hope  before  long  to 
have  the  advantage  of  medical  opinion,  based  for  the  first  time  on  a 
large  number  of  cases.  I  refer  to  the  eifects  of  high  altitudes  on  the 
human  frame  and  the  extent  of  the  normal  diminution  in  force  as  men 
ascend.  The  advance  to  Lhasa  ought  to  do  much  to  throw  light  on 
this  interesting  subject.  I  trust  the  Indian  Government  has  taken 
care  that  the  subject  shall  be  carefully  investigated  by  experts.  The 
experience  of  most  mountaineers  (including  my  own)  in  the  last  few 
years  has  tended  to  modify  our  previous  belief  that  bodily  weakness 
increases  more  or  less  regularly  with  increasing  altitude.  Mr.  White, 
the  British  resident  in  Sikhim,  and  my  party  both  found  on  the  bor- 
ders,of  Tibet  that  the  feelings  of  fatigue  and  discomfort  that  mani- 
feste<l  themselves  at  about  14,000  to  16,000  feet  tended  to  diminish  as 
we  climbed  to  20,000  or  21,000  feet.  I  shall  always  regret  that  when 
I  was  traveling  in  1899  on  the  shoulders  of  Kangchenjunga  the  excep- 
tional snowfall  altogether  prevented  me  from  testing  the  point  at 
which  any  of  onr  ascents  wei-e  stopped  by  the  discomforts  due  to  the 
atmosphere.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  footing,  soft  snow  lying  on 
hard,  it  was  more  difficult  to  walk  uphill  than  on  a  shingly  beach; 
and  it  was  impos.sible  for  us  to  discriminate  between  the  causes  of 
exhaustion. 

Here  I  must  bring  this,  I  fear,  desultory  address  to  an  end.  I 
BM  1904 23  ^--  I 
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might  easily  have  made  it  more  purely  geographical,  if  it  iri  geog- 
raphy to  furnish  a  mass  of  statistics  that  are  better  and  more  intelli- 
gibly given  by  a  map.  1  might  have  dwelt  on  my  own  explorations 
in  greater  detail,  or  ha^e  summarized  those  of  my  friends  of  the  Al- 
pine Club.  But  I  have  done  all  this  elsewhere  in  books  or  reviews, 
and  I  am  nnwiliing  to  inflict  it  for  a  second  time  on  any  of  ray  hearers 
who  may  have  done  me  the  honor  to  read  what  I  have  written.  Tjook- 
ing  back,  I  find  I  have  been  able  to  communicate  very  little  of  value, 
yet  I  trust  I  may  have  suggested  to  some  of  my  audience  what,  oppor- 
tuniticiJ  mountains  offer  for  scientific  observations  to  mountaineers 
better  qualified  in  science  than  the  present  si>eaker.  and  how  far  we 
Kcouts  or  pioneers  are  from  having  exhausted  even  our  Alpine  play- 
ground as  a  field  for  intelligent  and  systematic  research. 

And  even  if  the  value  to  others  of  his  travels  may  be  doubtfu!,  the 
Alpine  explorer  is  sure  of  his  i-eward.  ^\^lat  has  been  said  of  booki 
is  true  also  of  mountains — they  are  the  best  of  friends.  Poets  and 
geologists  may  proclaim — 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  tbey  flow 
From  form  to  form,  nad  nothing  stands! 

But  for  us  creatures  of  a  day  the  great  mountains  stand  fast,  Jung- 
frau  and  Mont  Blanc  do  not  change.  Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  we  find  them  sure  and  sympathetic  companions.  Let  rae  conclude 
with  two  lines  which  I  copied  from  a  tomb  in  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence : 

Hue  iiruiicnili',  riri.  salehrosuni  scandlte  montem, 

Pulctira  laborla  eront  preetnla,  palma,  quies. 
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To  the  man  of  general  cnltnre  the  word  "Morocco"  calls  up  a 
vague  notion  of  a  country  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Africa,  and  even 
among  the  better  informed  a  clear  idea  does  not  prevail  that  under  the 
name  "  Morocco  "  is  comprehended  a  group  of  countries  and  districts 
quite  loosely  tied  together  only  by  religions  bonds,  and  that  only  a 
few  of  these  constitute  n  sort  of  political  union,  the  iKunidarics  of 
which  are  ever  changing,  and  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  domi- 
nant natural  feature  of  the  country,  the  Atlas  range.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  perha)>s  f<ir  ditferent  reasons,  have  been  alike 
at  all  times  in  maintaining  the  most  distant  attitude  toward  Euro- 
peans. 

It  has  been  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  light  upon  even  the  main  features  of  this  extreme 
portion  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Political  aims  have  played  a  large 
part  in  bringing  about  this  result,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  French  invest igator«,  who  are  almost  without  exception  officers 
in  active  service  or  pensioned,  have  aoc-omplished  most.  The  work 
of  the  Vicomte  de  Foucauld  and,  it  seems,  that  of  the  Marqnis  de 
Segonzac — for  his  book  has  not  yet  appeared — belong  to  the  highest 
achievements  in  the  field  of  research  on  African  soil.  Much  that  is 
valuable,  notably  chartographic  material,  collected  by  French  officers, 
especially  of  the  mission  militaire,  on  tlieir  travels  through  the  coun- 
try is  probably  lying  unused  in  the  maps  of  the  French  ministry  of 
war.  Other  names  worthy  of  mention  arc  those  of  the  Englishmen, 
Hooker,  Maw,  Ball,  Harris,  and  of  the  Germans,  Von  Fritsch  and 
Rein.  I  myself  have  devoted  special  attention  to  Morocco  for  many 
years,  and  in  1888, 1899,  and  1901, 1  traveled  through  the  country  for 
purposes  of  investigation. 

No  presentation  at  all  satisfactory  from  a  scientific  standpoint  is 
in  existence.    The  best  map  is  that  of  R.  de  Flottc  Eoquevaire,  on  a 

"TranBlated,  by  pennlssloii,  from  GeoRrnphlsctie  Zeltschrlft,  Leipzig,  I^'eb- 
marr  12,  1003.    Translation  revised  by  author. 
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scale  of  1 : 1,000,000,  for  wliich  he  tind  a  rcHnble  basis  (o  work  upon 
in  the  map  of  P.  Schiiell,  on  a  hcuIo  of  1 : 1,750,000,  and  alwo  in  the 
Iiook  by  Schnell,  which  gives  evidence  of  remarkable  industry  and 
insight. 

On  the  southeast  the  boundaries  of  Morocco  are  quite  indefinite; 
iherafore  its  exact  size  can  not  be  determined.  On  a  rough  estimate 
I  ascribe  to  this  group  of  countries  a  surface  measure  of  600,000  km-. 
Of  course  I  exchide  Tuat  and  include  Tafilalet,  the  whole  district  of 
the  Draa,  the  provin(v  of  Tekna,  and  all  the  country  southward  to 
the  Sakiet-el-Hamra.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sultan  at  this 
day  exerts  a  wrtain  influence  as  far  south  as  Capo  Juhy,  .'■ince  he 
bought  the  English  trading  colony  there  for  a  great  deal  of  money, 
garrisoned  it  with  alwut  sixty  men,  and  by  means  of  yearly  gift.s  pre- 
vailed on  the  real  sovereign  of  the  land,  the  Slieik  El  Maleynin,  to 
place  himself,  to  all  external  appearamres,  under  the  overlordship  of 
the  sultan. 

So  far  as  ix>pulation  is  concerned,  I  will  content  myself  with  the 
statement  that  it  amounts  to  about  8,0(H),000. 

Thus  Morocco  is  important,  if  only  from  its  size  and  population ; 
and  its  significance  is  increased  by  its  situation  and  by  its  posi- 
tion relative  to  other  countries,  as  well  as  by  its  extraordinary 
internal  resources.  Morocco  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
three  Atlas  countries.  Its  situation  enables  it  to  maintain  relation-^ 
with  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  with  the  ocean,  and  to  share  in 
the  domination  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  most  important  strait 
to  the  entire  trading  world.  Its  towns  on  the  ocean,  whose  harlmrs 
could  be  made  excellent  without  gi-eat  cost,  might  l»e  turned  into  sta- 
tions for  the  worhl's  commerce  to  West  Africa,  as  well  as  to  South 
and  Central  America,  and  even  for  the  Mediterranean  traffic.  The 
relation  of  Larash  to  the  Strait  of  Cibraltar  is  just  as  favorable  as 
that  of  Cadiz.  At  the  other  extreme  of  Monxrat,  oases  and  springs 
make  possible  a  communication  with  Nigeria  through  the  great  desert 
so  active  that  until  the  most  recent  times,  when  the  French  tied  up 
the  routes,  products  of  the  Sudan  were  carried  in  great  quantities  to 
and  through  Morocco.  Negroes  formed  a  large  percentage  of  its  pop- 
ulation, and  Timbuctoo  for  a  century  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Sultan.  As  late  as  1887  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo  declared 
to  Naval  Lieutenant  Caron  that  they  wcit  a  dejX'ndency  of  Morocco, 
though  they  said  so,  it  is  true,  to  ward  off  the  French.  The  advan- 
tages of  Morocco's  climate,  soil,  and  niiucriil  products  can  not  easily 
be  overestimated.  The  provinces  along  the  oct'aii  coast,  on  account  of 
their  blacli  soil,  rank  among  the  richest  agricultural  districts  on  the 
earth. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  giA'c  a  scrientific  exposition  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  main  mountain  ranges  that  divide  the  comitry  latitiidi- 
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nally  and  longitudinally,  of  tiie  (wnditions  which  here  created  a 
group  of  lands  bound  togetlier  by  a  certain  kind  of  union,  loose  as 
it  is.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  here  we  have  a  piece 
of  the  great  Eurasian  mountain  system.  One  group  of  it,s  ranges — 
the  Atlas  Mountains  of  Morocco — extending  to  (he  southwest,  ends 
abruptly  at  Cape  Gir;  the  other — the  Rif  Mountains— continuing  the 
Algerian  Tell  Atlas  and  bending  to  the  north,  also  ends  abruptly 
at  the  Mediterranean.  The  Rif  Mountains  are  of  a  very  recent 
origin,  and,  like  the  Tell  Atlas  of  Algeria,  essentially  of  the 
Eocene  and  Miocene  periods.  In  fact,  to  judge  from  the  Audalusian 
system,  the  folds  ctmtiuued  to  be  thrown  up  as  late  as  the  Pliocene 
peri^id,  and  presumably  their  composition  is  mainly  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous,  but  toward  the  sea  of  older  strata.  Tlie  several  parallel 
chains  of  the  Rif  Mountains,  whose  peaks  are  more  than  2,000  in. 
high,  present  their  precipitous  sides  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  with 
their  narrow  valley  pas.ses  they  thus  form  a  secluded  mountain  region, 
difficult  of  access,  which  at  all  times  enabled  its  Rerl>er  inhabitants 
to  keep  their  nw^ks  clear  of  a  foreign  yoke.  Marquis  de  Segonzac 
was  the  %'erv  first  explorer  who  was  able  to  cross  it,  and  his  work  will 
soon  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than  is  now  possible. 

The  Kif  coast,  with  its  small  coves,  usually  semicircular  in  shape, 
its  Kmall.  rocky  islands,  and  its  secret  nooks  and  crannies,  by  virtue 
of  its  proximity  to  the  greatest  strait  in  the  world's  comment  has, 
up  to  the  present,  been  a  coast  for  fostering  the  exploits  of  pirates,  in 
defiance  of  the  Spanish  presidios.  These  strongholds,  a  remnant  of 
better  times  to  which  the  Spaniards  still  cling,  lie  in  part  on  island 
rocks  close  to  the  coast  (Penon  de  Velez  de  la  Gomera,  Peiion  de 
Alhucemas,La.sZafarinas),oron  rocky  promontories  forming  natural 
«4rongholds  (Ceuta  and  Melilla),  The  natives  keep  the  Spanish 
garrisons  behind  their  walls  and  in  their  blockhouses  in  a  constant 
state  of  siege,  and  the  garrisons  must  obtain  not  only  their  food  sup- 
plies from  Spain,  but  even  their  drinking  water. 

Inland,  toward  the  Atlas,  tliQ  Iwundary  of  the  Rif  region  is  that  of 
a  valley,  hydrographically  well  marked.  Beginning  with  Thasa,  of 
late  so  frequently  mentioned,  and  strategetically  a  very  important 
place,  it  extends  to  the  west  along  the  Innaun,  an  eastern  tributary  of 
the  Sebu,  the  chief  river  of  ncn-thern  Mnr<K-co,  and  to  the  east  along 
the  Messun  toward  the  Muluja,  then  along  the  winding  Muluja  itself, 
and  finally  along  the  Wed-el-Kseb,  a  western  tributary  to  the  Muluja, 
nearly  to  the  border  city  of  Udjda.  This  valley,  forming  a  geologic 
demarcation  and,  as  it  were,  a  low  pass,  at  a  probable  height  of  less 
than  1,000  m.,  constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic.  From  of  old  it  has  been  a  trading  route  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  connects  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  the  Atlas 
lands,  the  Mag^ireb-el-Aksa,  the  extreme  west  of  the  natives^with  the 
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Mediterranean  regions;  and  i(  gi\-es  Morocco  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
Muluja  district,  which  constitutes  a  well-defined,  distinctive  territory 
for  Morocco,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  girdle  of  plain  land  beginning 
in  Algeria  at  Oran.  It  ha.s  long  been  the  endeavor  of  the  French  to 
oonneet  ttie  northern  capital  of  Morocco,  Fez,  with  Tlemsen,  and 
thereby  Morocco  itself  with  Algeria,  as  with  an  iron  clamp,  by  means 
of  a  railroad,  which  would  traverse  the  route  along  the  basin  that  I 
have  described.  To  compare  a  large  with  a  small  thing,  this  basin  is 
like  the  Arlberg  pass,  by  which  the  Siiabian  Vorarlberg  is  connected 
with  the  Tyrol  and  Austria.  West  of  Fez  it  broadens  out  toward  the 
basin  of  the  lower  Sebu.  I<arasli,  at  tiie  northern  extremity,  or 
Rabat-HIa,  at  the  southeni  extremity,  of  this  basin,  or  Mehedyia.  at 
the  month  of  the  Sebu  itself,  would  thus  be  the  Atlantic  terminal  of 
the  great  inland  trading  route,  which  is  clearly  defined  by  nature 
and  which  ends  at  the  Mediterranean  at  Tunis.  The  basin  of  the 
Sebu  in  its  general  features  resembles  strongly  that  of  the  lower 
Ouadelquiver.  It  is  along  the  a Iwve- mentioned  valley,  now  near 
Thasa,  now  near  Fez.  that  the  revolts  are  at  present  occurring,  which 
seem  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Ilerl)er  trilies,  Iliaina  and  Rhiata,  living 
in  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  depression. 

Toward  the  west,  and  north  of  the  basin  of  the  Sebu,  lies  the 
district  of  Andjera,  whose  chief  city  is  Tangiers,  which  by  virtue  of 
its  position  on  the  Strait  of  (iibraltar  is  the  esit  and  entrance  gate 
to  Morocco  from  Kurope.  Andjera.  the  most  northerly  district,  is 
filled  by  the  Rif  Mountains,  which  here  turn  their  gently  sloping 
side  toward  the  ocean.  This  side  of  the  mountains  is  composed  of 
Tertiary  strata,  which  form  small  plateaus  separated  from  each  other 
by  swiftly  flowing  streams. 

As  yet  we  have  little  light  ujmjii  the  geologic;  historj'  of  the 
Moroccan  Atlas  Mountains  and  their  relations  to  the  Algerian 
Sahara  Atlas,  (^f  the  Sahara  Atlas  it  is  known  that  its  trend  i.s 
southwest  and  northeiist,  that  it  was  elevated  mainly  in  the  Eocene 
and  Miocene  periods,  that  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  three  great 
groups  of  folds,  the  demarcation  between  the  groups  being  orograph- 
ically  well  defined.  Some  of  its  folds,  which  are  less  pronounced,  take 
a  more  southerly  direction,  so  that  their  mountainous  character  is,  as 
a  rule,  not  very  distinct,  esjjecially  since  the  enormous  masses  of 
detritus  could  not  Iw  carried  off  by  nmning  water  after  the  dry 
period  had  been  ushered  in.  The  formation  of  the  Sahara  Atlas  is 
chiefly  limestone  and  sandstone,  with  here  and  there  marl  of  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  series;  but  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
rocks  appear  among  these,  incR'asing  toward  the  southwest,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Moroccan  Atlas,  in  the  district  of  the  Wed  Gir  and 
Siisfana.  The  Mon>ccan  Atlas  range  shows  essentially  different 
features  from  the  Sahara  Atlas,  though  the  trend -is  in^itlie  same 
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direction.  Older  eruptive  rocks:  that  is,  porphyrite,  diorite,  and 
granite,  which  >reem  to  be  entirely  lacking  in  the  Sahara  Atlas  of 
Algeria,  are  here  the  most  prominent,  as  is  proved  not  only  by  tlie 
mountains  themselves  but  also  by  the  composition  of  the  ncciimula- 
tions  of  detritus  at  the  months  of  the  valleys.  This  recalls  the 
ancient  denuded  mountain  ranges  of  the  Iberian  table-land.  The 
crumplings  in  the  Moroccan  Atlas  seem  to  have  begun  and  ended 
!40oner  than  in  the  other  Atlas  ranges;  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
Cretaceous  period. 

According  to  J.  Thomson,  the  same  Cretaceous  strata  that  lie  flat 
and  undisturbed  in  the  Vorland  are  abruptly  uplifted  and  form  an 
essential  feature  of  the  Moroccan  Atlas,  Then  these  mountains  wmild 
be  older  than  the  Hif  Mountains,  the  Tell  Atlas,  and  Stihara  Atlas 
of  Algeria.  Paleozoic  rocks  are  probably  another  hirge  clement  in 
their  structure.  The  process  of  upheaval  was  by  far  more  intense, 
so  that  even  to-day  much  higher  ridges  (3,000  to  4.000  m.)  and  [waks 
(4.000  to  5,000  m.)  appear  here  than  in  the  moiv  recently  formed 
ranges.  The  breadth  of  the  range  (about  SiOO  km.),  comprising  a 
number  of  separate  folds  which  couslitute  three  parallel  Iwlts,  the 
Great  Atlas,  the  Anti-Atlas,  and  the  Middle  Atlas,  is  alw  much 
greater.  The  height  of  the  ridges  is  everywhere  considerable.  Deep 
indentations  do  not  occur  in  them.  South  of  Marrakesh  (the  city  of 
Morocco),  lie  three  passes,  the  first  .%000  to  4,000  m.  high,  the  second 
lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  first,  2,500  m.,the  third,  to  the  southwest 
in  the  direction  of  the  ocean,  1,000  to  2,000  ni.  The  range  thus  forms 
a  high  wall,  difTicnlt  to  cros.s,  al>out  1,000  km.  long,  sepiirating  the 
desert  from  the  Vorland.  Thus  the  Moroccan  Atlas  forms  ii  moun- 
tainous region  nearly  as  great  in  extent  as  the  Alpine  country  be- 
tween Nice  and  Vienna.  Though  in  general,  and  not  only  on  the 
side  toward  the  Sahara,  the  whole  range  shows  signs  of  amiparative 
drought,  which  accords  with  its  latitude  and  its  situation  in  a  dry 
zone.  It  receives  so  much  snow  during  the  winter  that  its  peaks,  cov- 
ered with  snow  until  late  in  the  summer,  which  glisten  down  upon 
the  dry,  sun-scorched  plain,  and  the  streams  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, fed  by  the  melting  snows,  provide  a  quantity  of  water  for  irri- 
gation. 

The  prevailing  drought,  increastwl  by  an  almost  coniplctt'  destruc- 
tion of  the  woods,  the  cold,  and  the  covering  of  snow  in  wiiilcr,  the 
riirity  of  wide  valley  plains,  which,  moreover,  where  they  exist,  are 
capable  of  culture  only  with  the  aid  of  artificial  irrigation  in  sum- 
mer— all  these  factors  make  the  Moroccan  Atlas  less  suited  to  habi- 
tation than  one  would  expect.  The  population  is  limited  to  the  chief 
valleys  and  thus  only  up  to  a  slight  elevation.  l*ro|)er  conditions  are 
also  lacking  for  cattle  raising  and  mountain  grazing.  The  region 
offers  no  allurements  to  the  conqueror.     Consequently,  tlie  BeiJier 


Mountain  folk,  whose  subjection  was  difficult,  have  always  maintained 
their  independence.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  masters  of  the 
Vorland  countries  to  secure  routes  of  communication  for  themselves 
witli  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  Tliey  preferred  to  lock  the 
passes  by  placing  castles  at  their  openings.  It  is  a  custom  obtaining 
iunong  the  Berl)ers  from  the  southern  part  of  Tunis,  south  of  Syrtis 
Minor,  a.s  far  as  the  ocean,  to  stow  their  provisions  and  vahiable 
possessions  in  castles,  in  Morocco  called  Tirremt^  built  upon  safe 
hiMghts  by  a  village  community  or  by  a  clan.  This  custom  in  some 
di.'itricts  prevails  to  a  striking  extent.  Moreover,  the  Berbers  place 
their  villages,  as  a  rule,  on  precipitous  heights.  As  a  result  the  range, 
with  its  numerous  strongholds  and  ruins  of  strongholds  here  and 
there,  presents  a  remarkable  aspe<'t. 

As  J.  Thomson  has  pointed  out,  the  Great  Atlas,  strictly  si^eaking. 
does  not  extend  to  the  ocean,  but  only  as  fai-  as  the  defile  Asif  Ig. 
some  50  kilometers  from  the  coast.  West  of  this  point  is  table-land, 
including  the  provinces  Mtuga  and  Hahu.  To  the  south,  between 
the  Great  Atlas  and  the  Anti-Atlas,  lies  a  territory,  broadening  out 
to  the  ocean,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Sus,  the  long  Audinal  river  of 
the  Atlas,  by  which  it  is  watered.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive,  by 
nature  one  of  the  most  well-defined,  districts  in  Morocco,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  richest  in  natural  resources.  Rich  in  mineral 
products,  well  watered,  and  fertile  of  soil,  the  land  of  Sus,  which 
even  at  present  has  the  largest  share  in  the  trade  of  Mogador,  might, 
under  a  good  administration,  Itecome  a  rich,  cultivated  district.  The 
oasis  city  of  Tarudant  might  l5e<x)mc  a  focus  of  trade  with  the  South, 
and  Agadir,  which  has  the  best  harbor  on  the  ocean — closed  now  to 
foreign  trade — mig^t  become  a  prosperous  port. 

The  triangle  made  by  the  divergence  of  the  Rif  Mountains  and  the 
Moroccan  Atlas  forms  tiie  largest  and  most  important  province  of 
Morocco.  At  all  times  this  country,  lying  between  the  Atlas  and  the 
ocean,  has  been  the  heart  of  the  group  of  lands  constituting  Morocco, 
the  core  of  the  body  politic.  I  obtained  an  insight  into  its  geologic 
history  on  my  two  last  trips.  The  development  of  the  present  sur- 
face features  is  somewhat  as  follows:  Probably  toward  the  end  of 
the  Paleozoic  period  a  precipitous  mountain  range  was  thrown  up. 
formed  mainly  of  Paleozoic  schist,  graywacke,  quartzite,  .and  argil- 
laceous sandstone,  interspersed  with  granite,  porphyrite,  and  similar 
old  eruptive  rocks.  Whei"c  the  trend  of  the  folds  is  still  to  l)e  dis- 
tinguislied,  it  is  approximately  parallel  with  that  of  the  Moroccan 
Atlas.  The  almost  perpendicular  strata  of  schist  form  here  and 
there  nearly  horizontal  plains,  as  though  shaved  off  by  a  razor,  but 
above  these  the  more  solid  strata  of  graywacke,  quartzite,  and  occa- 
sionally limestone,  stand  up  in  projecting  ridges. 

The  Djebilet,  a  bare,  rocky  moinitain  ningo  lOO^kni.  loHg.  which 
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limits  the  northern  horizon  of  Marrakesh;  the  Dj,  Achilar.  (he  Dj. 
Karra,  and  similar  small  mountain  rangtw,  present  phenomena  recaH- 
ing  those  of  the  Tannu»  in  tiermany  or  tlie  Sierra  de  Alciidiad,  and 
other  mountains  of  the  Spanish  table-land.  The  similarity  between 
these  primitive  mountains  of  Spain  and  those  of  Morocco  is  in  general 
very  great,  e.specialiy  in  so  far  as  the  older  formations  were  overlaid 
by  more  recent  deposits,  consisting  of  strata  entirely  horizontal  and 
still  undisturbed,  but  merely  elevated.  The  older  formations  show 
through  the  recent  deposits  only  where  rocks  capable  of  more  resist- 
ance jutted  up,  or  where  the  recent  formations  yielded  either  to  the 
encrjietic  erosion  and  denudation  produced  by  running  water  in  the 
jdmHal  jwriod,  or  to  aerial  deiuulation,  which  is  almost  the  oidy  forci- 
active  since  the  pluvial  peri<Kl.  It  is  to  this  force — aerial  denuda- 
tion— that  the  formation  of  (able  mountains  is  to  l)e  attributed. 
These  occur  frequently  in  the  central  lieltof  plain  land  and  of  ten  stand 
together  in  groups.  The  thickness  of  the  overlying  deposits  is  not 
veri'  great.  So  far  as  I  could  tell,  it  pniliably  nowhere  exceeds  100 
meters.  Concerning  the  chronology'  of  its  formation,  sufficient  jjaleon- 
toiogjc  evidences  are  stiJl  lacking,  fhi  my  last  trip  I  brought  fossils 
from  Sfhedma — that  is.  from  the  extreme  southwest — where  disturb- 
ances connected  with  the  upheaval  of  the  Atlas  are  still  important 
factors.  E.  Fichcnr,  who  prolwibly  jxjssesses  the  greatest  knowledge 
of  the  geologic  construction  of  Algeria,  ascrihed  these  fossils  to  the 
Cretaceous  |>eriod.  tloing  upon  this  assumption,  1  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  winding  valley  of  the  Tensift,  which  I  followed  in  IROi*  almost 
from  its  mouth  to  the  sub-Atlantic  high  plateau  at  Marrakesh,  was 
cut  into  this  rock.  According  to  A.  Brives.  state  geologist  in  Algeria, 
and  the  first  geologist  to  explore  a  portion  of  the  Atlas  Vorland,  in 
the  winter  of  1901-2,  the  overlying  mountains  between  the  Tensift 
and  the  TTm-er-Rbia,  and  north  of  this  region,  are  to  be  ascrilx'd  for 
the  most  part  to  the  Miocene  period.  The  investigations  of  this  geol- 
ogist in  Morocco  are  known  only  through  a  preliminary  publication. 
Accordingly,  the  Atlas  Vorland  for  the  most  part  has  the  character 
of  stratified  table-land.  The  dominating  feature  is  that  (»f  plains — in 
fact,  high  plateaus.  As  far  as  our  present  knowle<ige  goes,  it  may 
Ix-  assumed  that  two  periods  of  uplift  occurred,  tii«  one  in  Eocene 
and  the  other  in  Quaternary  time.  Consequently  there  are  two 
levels — the  coast  plains  and  tbe  high  inland  plateau — which  comprise 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  Vorhind.  The  coast  plain,  wIiom'  ptHilogic 
conditions  I  was  able  to  <listinguish  clearly  in  my  last  trip  (lilOl^, 
begins  at  Cape  Hadid,  20  kilnnictei-s  north  of  Mogador,  in  a  narrow 
point.  At  the  foot  of  I)j.  .Vchdar,  which  is  tlie  dominating  landmark 
of  central  Morocco — that  is,  at  Sidi  Rehal — where  the  much-traveled 
caravan  route  from  Mazagan  to  Marrakesh,  in  the  valley  of  Mtal, 
climbs  up  to  the  higher  level,  the  coast  plain  readies  its  givatest 


breadtli  of  80  kilometers.  Northward,  at  the  Um-er-Rbia,  it  narrowB 
down  to  70  kilometers;  in  Slmwia,  to  60  kilometers.  Finally  it  dis- 
appears almost  completely  at  Rabat,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Sebu  it  broadens  out  again  to  70  kilometers,  and  here  extends  as  far 
inland  as  the  gorge  of  Sidi  Kas.sem,  in  which  the  Rdem  plunges  down 
from  the  upper  level.  North  of  the  Sebu  valley  the  coast  plain  nar- 
rows down  rapidly,  but  probably  continues  without  break  as  far  as 
the  strait  at  Tangiers.  At  Arzila  I  found  it  still  well  defined,  though 
with  a  breadth  of  only  10  kilometers,  extending  along  the  base  of  the 
Rif  Mountains. 

Thus  the  lower  plain  stretches  along  the  ocean  for  a  distance  of 
650  kilometers,  but  for  the  most  part  it  rises  straight  up  from  the 
ocean,  in  the  south  to  a  height  of  100  meters.  Therefore  the  ocean 
coast  of  Morocco  is  to  lie  regarded  chiefly  as  one  without  prominent 
features,  the  rocky  character  of  which  is  due  to  the  close  proximity  of 
the  older  formations.  The  earthquakes  that  have  repeatedly  shaken 
the  coast  cities  give  ground  for  the  supjjosition  that  there  was  a  fault 
here.  The  coast  line  is  therefore  almost  entirely  unbroken,  it  being 
an  exception  when  shelter  for  vessels  is  afforded  by  a  shallow  bay, 
such  as  at  Mazagan,  or  by  a  small  island  produced  by  erosion,  like 
Mogador,  or  where  the  breakers  and  the  tides  have  cut  out  a  bay  from 
the  valley  of  a  small  river  or  from  a  syst«m  of  softer  strata,  as  at 
Saffi  and  Casa  Blanca.  Real  harbors  are  found  only  at  the  mouths 
of  rivei-s,  as  at  Azemur,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Um-er-Rbia; 
Rabat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu  Regreg;  Mehediya,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scbii,  and  Larash,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lukkos,  Unfortunately 
all  these  river  mouths  are  practically  closed  by  sand  bars,  due  to  the 
constant  shifting  of  sands  during  nearly  the  entire  year  along  the 
whole  co&st.  As  a  rule  only  small  vessels  can  cross  the  bars,  and 
even  these  but  rarely,  when  the  sand  is  temporarily  swept  away  by 
high  tides.  At  the.se  ports,  as  at  all  Moroccan  poi-ts,  steamers  must 
lie  at  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  and  keep  up  their  supply  of  steam, 
so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moments  notice  to  reach  deep  water.  Besides, 
Azemur  and  Mehediya,  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  greatest  rivers, 
botli  navigable  for  some  distance,  are  closed  to  foreign  trade,  and  are 
therefore  of  no  significanw  whatsoever.  In  places,  also,  where  more 
recent  deposits  have  created  a  strip  of  plain  and  bays — that  is,  flat 
coast  landti—as  in  front  of  the  valley  of  the  Sebu  and  in  Dukkala. 
south  of  Mazagan,  gtiographical  conditions  more  favorable  to  ti-ade 
have  not  arisen.  Nevertheless  it  would  seem  as  though  the  bay  of 
Walidiya,  north  of  Cape  Kantin,  a  prominent  landmark,  might  bo 
turned  into  an  excellent  harbor. 

An  average  height  of  150  meters  might  be  ascrilied  to  the  steep 
cliff  with  which-the  coast  plain  breaks  off  at  the  sea.  doing  inward 
from  this  edge  the  plain  imperceptibly  rises  to  a  height  of  ijr)p  meters 
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at  the  base  of  the  higher  plain,  wliich  in  turn  presents  an  abrupt 
elevation  of  100  meters.  Possibly  the  edge  of  the  higher  plain  was 
once  the  shore  of  the  ocean.  The  coast  plain  bears  nearly  every- 
where the  marks  of  a  true  plateau,  and  when  one  gets  a  bird's-eye 
view  it  appears  to  be  level  as  a  table.  Here  and  there  occur  hills  and 
undulations  in  the  ground.  Their  infrequency  is  to  be  attributed  to 
denudation  and  to  the  chalk  crust  so  characteristic  of  expanses  of 
land  in  Morocco  and  so  fraught  with  danger,  to  be  explained  a.** 
essentially  a  climatic  phenomenon.  The  primitive  mountain  crops 
out  only  in  Shawia,  where  it  forms  isolated  cliffs. 

Apart  from  the  large  rivers  rising  in  the  interior,  running  water 
is  utterly  lacking  in  the  coast  plain.  Most  of  the  smaller  atreams 
and  brooks  that  descend  from  the  upper  level  soon  dry  out,  but  their 
valleys  fnnn  an  easy  ascent  to  the  higher  table-land.  The  only 
strips  of  land  intersected  by  running  water  arc  the  precipitous  coast 
land  to  a  distance  of  10  to  20  kilometers  from  tJie  ocean  and  a  narrow 
girdle  on  each  side  of  the  TJm-er-Rbin. 

As  a  consequence,  springs  are  very  rare  in  the  lower  plain,  and 
they  probably  occur  oidy  in  Sliawai,  where  they  are  occasioned  by 
the  impervious  folds  of  the  primitive  mountains  now  degraded,  and  in 
the  belt  along  the  Um-er-Kbia,  For  the  most  part  in  the  countries 
immediately  along  the  ocean  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  upon 
artificial  means  of  obtaining  water,  except  where  the  great  rivers 
from  the  Atlas  provide  good  though  usually  muddy  drinking  water. 
The  first  expedient  adopted  by  the  natives  was  the  construction  of 
artificial  ponds  for  collecting  rain  water,  suggested  by  the  natural 
pooLs  formed  on  the  chalk  crust  or  in  shallow  basins.  Such  are 
to  be  found  in  great  numlwr  throughout  the  district,  notably  in 
Dukkala,  where  there  are  many  himdrcd,  circular  in  shai)e,  sur- 
rounded with  low  walls,  and  not  seldom  with  a  mound  in  the  center. 
Some  persons  maintain  that  they  are  of  volcanic  origin,  but  they  are 
undoubtedly  products  of  human  labor.  I  saw  some  that  had  just 
been  made.  Then,  the  people  constructed  cisterns  on  the  eilge  of  the 
chalk  crust,  which  prevented  the  water  from  penetrating  into  the 
ground.  Where  these  means  failed  to  secure  water  for  the  eight  or 
nine  months  of  the  dry  season,  wells  are  Ixtred,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult 
task,  as  they  must  be  dug  to  a  great  depth — I  siippose  as  far  as  the 
impervious  primitive  mountain  folds.  Moreover,  for  the  most  part, 
stone  for  the  construction  of  walls  is  lacking.  I  measured  wells  60 
meters  deep.  The  water  in  them  is  warm  and  very  often  so  saline 
that  at  first  even  animals  did  not  want  to  drink  it,  and  tea  pre- 
pared with  it  is  impalatable.  And  yet  sometimes  a  well  of  this 
kind  is  the  only  source  for  obtaining  water  in  an  entire  district.  In 
such  cases  fhey  are  always  pla<red  within  the  kasba  (citadel)  of  the 
kadi,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  population  in  subjection.  -  A  draft 
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animal — a  camel,  horse,  or  mule— is  employed  all  day  long  in  pump- 
ing water  to  the  surface  through  a  large  conduit.  Not  infrequently 
women  are  to  be  seen  harnessed  at  the  work.  Here  wind  motors 
would  be  entirely  suitable  and  they  would  never  lack  motive  power. 

The  fact  that  these  districts  along  the  coast  at  present  maintain  a 
fixed  population  and  are  habitable  to  a  high  degree  is  the  result  of 
cultivation,  of  long,  toilsome  labor  on  the  part  of  man.  It  is  also 
the  result  of  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  likewise 
accounts  for  the  form  of  the  plain.  This  lower  plain  land  of  the 
Atlas  Vorland  posses-ses  a  covering  of  black  soil,  or  Tirs,  as  it  is 
there  called,  which  is  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  territory.  In 
1899  I  was  in  a  position  merely  to  indicate  its  existence,  but  in  1901 
I  could  carry  my  investigations  farther  and  verify  my  previous 
observations.  I  submitted  specimens  of  the  soil,  obtained  on  both 
trips,  to  most  competent  specialists  for  chemical  and  mineralogicsl 
analysis;  and  those  analyses  not  only  declared  the  soil  to  be  unusually 
fertile,  but  they  also  confirmed  my  theory  as  to  its  origin,  which  is  that 
it  consists  essentially  of  dust  deposits  from  the  interior.  The  black 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  of  slight  depth  and  is  spread  unevenly ;  the 
broadest  areas  co\ered  by  it  uiibrokenly  probably  occur  in  Abda. 
Nevertheless,  Dukkala  is  generally  considered  the  most  fertile  of  the 
coast  provinces.  I  myself  observed  black  soil  in  the  upper  plain  lands 
of  Shawia,  but  near  the  edge,  and  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Wed 
Rdem  in  El  Gharb,  and  through  in<]uiries  I  established  the  fact  that 
of  its  presence  in  Tedla,  the  most  inland  valley  of  the  Atlas  Vorland, 
the  Moroccan  Ferghana,  as  I  might  call  it. 

This  belt  of  black  soil  is  therefore  pi'incipally  characteristic  of 
the  coast  plain,  where  the  dust  carried  down  from  the  inland  plains 
is  retained  because  of  a  more  abundant  rainfall  in  winter,  a  more 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  flatness  of  the  land,  which  precludes 
washing  away  by  swift-running  strejims.  Consequently  black  soil 
is  entirely  lacking  along  the  Uin-er-Kbia  and  in  the  strips  of  land 
along  the  coast  that  are  cut  up  by  rivers.  The  remarkable  capacity  of 
this  soil  for  water,  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  analysis,  enables 
it  to  retain  the  winter  moistuiv,  and  this  moisture  is  supplemented 
to  a  certain  degree  by  the  abundant  full  of  dew  peculiar  to  this 
coast  region.  Good  results  aits  thus  obtained,  both  from  a  winter 
sowing  and  a  spring  sowing  of  maize  or  other  grain.  The  peasants 
think  that  rain  is  even  haiinful  to  maize,  for  it  seems  to  thrive  on 
the  natural  moisture  of  the  ground  in  winter  and  with  the  dew. 
About  the  first  of  April,  when  the  winter  rains  are  over,  a  variety 
is  sowed  that  requires  only  three  months  for  attaining  its  maturity, 
and  may  therefore  be  harvested  at  the  end  of  June. 

The  lower  plain  land  of  the  Atlas  Vorland  is  thus  the  granary  of 
Morocco,  and  the  provinces  included  in  it.  Abda.  Dukkala,  Shawia, 
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and  Gharb,  are  the  richest  and  most  densely  populated  of  that 
«)initn'.  Standing  on  the  higher  plain,  the  traveler  views  with  as- 
tonishment the  level  stretches  of  Atxla  spread  out  at  his  feet  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  rench.  He  sees  waving  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  garden 
l)eans,  chickpea,  maize,  canarj'  seed,  coriander,  lentils,  pease,  and  the 
like.  Here  and  there  are  blue  carpets  of  blooming  flax,  an  innova- 
tion introduced  by  Eun)peans  within  recent  years.  The  whole  is 
strewn  with  white  kiibbas,  glistening  nt  a  distance,  and  numerous 
little  duars  built  of  tabia;  but  not  a  tiee,  not  a  shrub.  Forests  are 
a  product  foreign  to  black  soil.  It  is  rare  that  even  miserable 
looking  fig  trees  or  date  palms  are  planted  here  and  there. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Atlas  Vorland  belongs  to  the  upper 
tableland,  which  gradually  ris(w  from  a  height  of  100  ni.  to  a  height 
of  600  to  700  mm.  at  the  base  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  that  dominate 
the  whole  horizon.  Here,  too,  the  prevailing  geographical  feature  is 
that  of  the  plain,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  lower  level.  All 
the  uplifts  of  the  primitive  degraded  mountain  forming  small  moun- 
tain range.s,  like  the  Djebilet  or  the  Dj.  Achdar,  the  table  mountains, 
tone  down  the  monotony  of  the  form.  Mortniver,  the  sti-eams  cros-sing 
ihe  entire  Atlas  Vorland,  especially  the  Tensift  aud  the  Ilm-er-Rbia, 
with  their  considerable  fall  and  their  strong  current,  frequently  form- 
ing rapids,  have  cut  deep,  winding,  often  canyon-like  valleys  into  the 
highland.  These  valleys  are  not  only  themselves  impassable,  being 
accessible  as  watering  places  only  at  certain  points,  but  they  also  con- 
stitute serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tra  vel.  In  the  midst  of  magnifi- 
cent savage  scenery  on  a  peninsula  fornwd  by  a  bend  in  the  Um-er- 
Rbia,  like  the  Marienburg  on  the  Moselle,  stands  the  mighty  castle 
Bu-el-Awan.  on  the  boundary  of  the  two  tablelands,  the  land  of  habi- 
tations and  culture  and  the  land  of  steppes.  The  castle  has  not,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  ever  been  reached  by  a  European,  which  seems 
almost  fabulous,  though  the  natives  assured  me  it  is  so. 

The  whole  upper  tableland,  rather  distant  as  it  is  from  the  ocean, 
receives  only  a  slight  rainfall,  and  has  no  black  soil.  The  pervious 
soil  of  the  younger  strata,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  strata  of  the 
primitive  mountains,  which  lack  a  coating  of  decomposed  substances, 
occasion  great  dryness.  Consequently  the  country  consists  of  steppes, 
which,  when  the  winters  have  been  rainy  or  where  the  ground  is  richer 
and  moister,  are  not  wholly  incapable  of  \mng  cuItivatecJ  for  barley 
and,  here  and  there,  for  wheat.  According  to  important  geographii! 
features,  such  as  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  presence  of  water 
sources,  and  the  capability  of  cultivation,  this  district  of  steppes  may 
be  divided  into  two  essentially  dilFerent  zones — the  zone  of  real 
steppes  and  the  zone  of  sub-Atlantic  irrigated  oases.  The  one,  SO  to 
100  km.  broad,  contains,  it  is  fnie.  some  small  oases,  found  chiefly  in  a 
belt  along  the  Um-er-Rbia  and  owing  their  existence  to  springs;  on 
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the  whole,  however,  the  zone  consists  of  pasture  land  inhabited  by 
nomadn  and  seminomiids.  The  number  of  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
camels  is  fairly  considerable,  especially  because  in  summer,  when  the 
vegetation  of  the  steppes,  like  a  glorious  carpet  in  late  winter  and 
spring,  is  scorched  by  the  sun,  the  herds  find  nourishment  either  in 
the  mountains  or  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  coast  plain. 

The  most  inland  zone  coincides  with  what  I  have  called,  from  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  sub-Atlantic  high  plateau.  This  stretches 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains  for  a  distance  of  330  km.  and  main- 
tains a  breadth  of  JIO  to  40  km.  All  streams  emerging  from  the  moun- 
tains cross  it.  Mainly  influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  ancient  underlying 
strata,  especially  the  Djebilet,  these  streams  unite  to  form  the  two  great 
drainage  channels,  the  Tensift  and  the  Uni-er-Rbia.  The  watershed 
of  the  rivers  is  in  the  Kub-Atlanlic  plateau  iLsolf,  but  as  It  Is  formed 
entirely  of  detritus,  it  is  hardly  <listinguishable  and  probably  under- 
went various  es.sential  dislo<lgmenls  in  (he  pluvial  period.  The  detri- 
tus of  the  Atlas  streams,  probably  accumulatetl  foi  the  most  part 
in  the  pluvial  period,  though  the  process  still  continues,  forms  the 
predominant  constituent  of  the  soil  in  the  sub-Atlantic  zone.  In  this 
regard  the  zone  recalls  the  valley  plain  lands  of  the  Po,  notably  in 
Piedmont.  All  the  Atlas  streams  afford  enormous  water  supplies  for 
purposi's  of  irrigation,  and  are  used  for  it  even  at  the  present  time, 
although  only  a  small  fraction  is  accomplished  of  what  might  be  done. 
The  water  supply  is  increased  by  underground  sources,  which  are  col- 
lected and  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  so-called  Chattaras,  ilnder- 
gHMind  drainage  canals,  similar  to  the  Kanat  and  the  Kariz  of  Iran, 
the  Sahrig  of  Yemen,  and  the  Feggagir  of  some  oases  in  the  Sahara. 
Thus,  the  yellow  steppe  is  dotted  with  dark  oases  along  the  streams  and 
especially  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  high  plateau.  In  the  largest  oasis 
is  the  capital  Marrakcsh,  a  true  oasis  eity,  tying  in  a  grove  of  date 
palms,  the  fruit  of  which  ripens  even  at  this  elevation  of  500  m.  above 
sea  level.  It  is  the  fruit  ti-ees  that  lend  character  to  the  oases  and 
make  this  zone  the  least  treeless  of  a  treeless  country.  Besides  the 
date  palm  there  is  the  olive  tree,  the  fig  tree,  the  pomegranate,  the 
orange,  the  lemon,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  almond.  Immedi- 
utely  under  the  fruit  trees  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  groves,  where  the 
soil  can  be  watered  only  in  winter,  grain,  vegetables,  and  the  like  are 
cultivHled.  The  zone  to  a  large  extent  could  be  turned  into  an  agri- 
cultural country,  and  water  power  for  electric  motors  is  abundant. 
FortuuHti'ly,  ihe  three  z<mes  of  the  Atlas  Vorland  might  complement 
each  other:  The  one  produces  hreadstuffs  in  plenty,  the  other  cattle, 
and  the  third  fruit. 

The  mountain  folk  are  dependent  for  their  sustenance  upon  the 
Vorland,  just  as  in  Algeria  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  are  de|>end- 
ent  upon  the  lands  lying  between  the  Tell-Atlas  and  the  Mediterra- 
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Dean.  As  a  result,  since  permanent  residence  is  offered  by  the  nature 
of  Ibe  country,  small  border  cities,  like  Demnat,  Siili  Rehal,  Amsniis, 
and  others  have  prown  up  at  the  mouths  of  the  Atlas  valleys- 

The  capital,  Marrakesh,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  country,  is  the 
chief  city  of  the  Tensift  region.  Although  not  situated  directly  on 
the  Tensift,  it  has  another  advantage  of  being  an  oasis  city  in  the 
open,  high  plateau.  It  developed  in  the  first  place  as  a  result  of  its 
abundant  water  supply;  in  the  second,  through  its  position  so  favora- 
ble to  trade.  As  in  Milan,  similarly  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Alps, 
the  Alpine  routes  converge  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  so  the  routes 
through  the  Atlas  mountains  and  those  to  the  Sns,  and  the  region  of 
the  Wed  Draa  merge  together  at  the  city  of  Morocco,  only  to  diverge 
again  toward  the  coast  towns  Mogndor,  Safli,  Mazagan,  Casa  Blanca, 
and  Rabat.  Marrakesh,  therefore,  is  the  natural  capital  of  all  southern 
Morocco. 

Fez  plays  the  same  role  for  northern  Mon>cc<i  and  is  the  chief  city 
of  the  Sebu  region.  Though  only  alxiut  -iOO  m.  al)ove  sea  level,  it  also 
lies  on  the  iippiT  plain.  The  highlands  here,  nearer  to  the  mountain 
and  lying  between  the  .\tlas  and  the  Kif  mountains,  are  partially 
cut  up  by  hilly  territory.  Fez,  as  well  aw  Marrakesh,  owes  its  devel- 
opment to  abundance  of  water,  through  which  the  city  is  adorned 
with  a  border  of  luxuriant  gardens,  and  to  the  fact  of  its  iH'iug  a  cen- 
ter of  trade  routes,  whose  direction  is  determined  by  natural  condi- 
tions. It  is  the  medium  of  trade  l>etwe(*n  the  mountains  and  the  oasee 
beyond,  especially  Tafilalet  on  the  one  side,  the  estuary  of  the  Sebu, 
and  the  sea  on  the  other.  Indeed,  thanks  to  the  alM>ve- mentioned 
basin  lying  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Rif  mountains,  it  is  the  f<K-iiK  of 
trade  of  the  entire  Maghreb-el-Aksa  with  the  other  .\tlas  countries. 
It  is  proi>osed  to  build  a  railroad,  over  100  kilometers  long,  to  connect 
Fez  with  some  point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  From  a  strategic 
point  of  view  it  is  the  key  at  least  to  northern  Morocco. 

The  entire  Vorland  falls  into  two  divisions,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  according  to  natural  geographical  routes,  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  according  to  political  conditions.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  two  divisions  regard  them  as  entirely  different 
realms,  united  only,  as  it  were,  in  the  person  of  the  Hultan.  The 
northern  division,  North  Monnrco,  El  Gharb,  is  predominatingly 
mountain  and  hill  country,  is  well  watered,  and  is  almost  everywhere 
capable  of  cultivation.  South  Morocco,  El  Haus,  is  for  the  most  part 
high  plateau,  and  lacks  water,  so  that  it  can  not  be  cultivated.  By 
some  Sus,  the  South,  is  reganled  as  a  third  division  of  equal  rank 
with  the  other  two.  The  border  country  between  the  sultanates  of 
Fez  and  Marrakesh  is  one  of  the  regions  of  which  least  is  known, 
becaus:;  the  Berber  tribes  inhabiting  it,  who  sjwak  chiefly  Tamazirt 


and  Beni  Mtir,  keep  all  explorers  aloof,  without  exception,  and  have 
prevented  the  armies  of  (he  Snltan  and  all  conqnerors  from  pene- 
trating into  their  land  or.  at  least,  eiTecting  it  lodgment  there.  Even 
Roniiiu  domination  extended  only  np  to  this  Ixirder  land.  Though 
formed  by  the  northern  and  nortliwt^tern  projections  of  the  Middle 
Atlas,  whicli  here  thrusts  itself  forward  toward  the  ocean  like  a 
wedge,  this  region,  the  basin  of  the  Bu  Regreg  aiul  the  Wed  Beht.  a 
tributary  of  the  Sebu,  does  not  consist  of  high  mountains.  So  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  the  country  rise-s  in  natural  terraces,  with  iso- 
lated peaks  not  much  over  1,000  m.  high,  whose  i-ore  is  formed  by 
the  ancient  underlying  strata,  which  in  great  stretches  has  been  laid 
bare  by  denudation  of  the  overlying  strata.  It  is  the  steep  terraces, 
the  rugged,  rocky  land,  torn  by  ravines,  thick  with  underbrush,  and 
in  the  higher  mountains  partially  covered  by  mighty  cedars  of  the 
primitive  forest,  that  have  made  it  so  difiicult  to  penetrate  into  this 
region,  while  the  inhabitants,  wliom  the  nature  of  the  country  made 
half  nomad,  ore  in  a  position,  in  case  of  need,  to  place  themselves 
in  security  by  withdrawing  with  their  herds  into  the  higher  moun- 
tains, to  which  they  betake  themselves  at  any  rate  in  the  summer 
season. 

On  account  of  this  impas.sable  region  all  communication  between 
North  and  South  Morocco  is  forced  into  the  one  route  along  the  ocean 
coast,  ami  even  the  Sultan  at  the  head  of  his  army  when  he  changes 
his  seat  from  the  southern  capital,  Marrakesh,  to  the  northern  capital, 
Fez,  must  take  tlie  same  way,  Rabat  owes  its  strategic  and  commer- 
cial importance  in  gn'atest  measure  to  this  fact.  Rabat  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  north  and  south,  a  great  fortress  in  the  sense 
of  the  tern;  given  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  a  bit  of  walled-in  country,  which,  however,  is  kept  nearly 
all  the  time  in  a  latent  state  of  siege  by  the  trilies  Zemmur  and  Zair. 
Thus  an  enemy  common  to  North  and  South  Morocco  which  l>esets 
Rabat  separates  the  two  districts  from  each  other.  As  a  result  of 
reflectien  and  counsel  upon  this  point,  the  father  of  the  present  Snl- 
tan had  a  fort  built  through  the  agency  of  a  former  officer  of  the 
Pru-ssian  engineer  corps,  which,  with  its  mighty  Krupp  guns,  domi- 
nates the  roadstead  of  R:ibat. 

Five  German  meteorological  stations  have  been  placed  in  Morocco; 
.  the  two  older,  in  Mogador  and  Siiffi,  were  constructed  by  the  (iernian 
naval  oliservalory,  and  I  ei-ected  tlie  two  more  recent  stations,  at  Casa 
Blanca  and  Marrakesh,  The  fifth  is  at  Maragon.  The  best  of  the 
meteorological  stations  is  a  sixth  one  at  Lloyd's  signal  station  on 
Cape  Spartel.  Climatic  conditions,  which  have  been  investigated 
at  tliese  stations,  may  be  said  to  be  favorable,  not  only  in  the 
Atlas  Vorland.  but  in  the  whole  country.  Malaria,  tlie  pest  of  the 
other  Atlas  countries,  manifests'  itself  here  only  sUditly,  Desert 
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country  appears  only  beyond  the  Atlas  range,  and  here  cultivation 
is  limited  to  some  few  oases  and  gronps  of  oases,  which,  like  the  na- 
tive land  of  the  present  dynasty.  Tafilalet.  are  watered  by  the  Atlas 
streams.  On  the  coast  land  of  this  district,  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Jiiby,  the  rainfall  in  -winter  is  so  abundant  that  there  is  a  wide  area  of 
j;^ood  pasture  land,  and  barley  can  be  planted  in  winters  of  copious 
rainfall  even  outride  the  river-watered  oases.  The  average  rainfall 
at  Cape  .Tuby  may  amount  to  200  mm.  As  far  south  as  Mogador,  and 
probably  some  distance  south  of  that  city,  the  rainfall  has  attained 
400  mm.,  which,  to  judge  from  observations  in  Tunis,  is  sufHcient  for 
agriculture;  and  to  judge  from  my  own  observations,  an  additional 
Hdvantage  for  agriculture  is  provided  by  the  heavy  dew  that  falls  all 
along  the  coast  and  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  trade  winds, 
which,  blowing  off  shore,  carry  out  to  sea  the  surface  water  and  thus 
bring  up  the  cool  strata  from  the  depths.  At  Casa  Blanca  the  rain- 
fall amounts  to  nn)re  than  400  mm.,  at  Cajje  Spartol  it  reaches  nearly 
800  mm.,  at  Tangiers  it  rises  alxtve  800  mm.  Accordingly  the  entire 
coast  land  and  all  of  North  Morocco  are  capable  of  cultivation.  In 
fact,  in  tlie  Hinterland  of  Mogador,  in  the  provinces  of  Sliedma, 
Haha,  and  Mtuga  wide  areas  are  c'overed  by  open  wwkIs  of  evergreens, 
that  is,  of  argan  trees.  The  woods  more  frefjuently,  it  is  true,  mere 
coppices,  extend  70  km,  inland,  where  the  steppes  begin.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  also  in  the  zone  of  steppes,  whei-e  the  rainfall 
probably  remains  considerably  below  400  mm.  at  Mamakest  (the 
average  seems  to  be  slightly  more  than  iJOO  mm.)  agriculture  is  not 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  At  the  f<K»t  of  the  Atlas  I  saw  wheat 
and  barley  fields  on  soil  iinwatere<l  by  rivers,  which  again  gives  evi- 
dence of  increased  rainfall. 

The  population  of  Morocco  has  not  been  tlie  object  of  sufficient 
ethnologic  investigation.  My  olwervations  would  lead  me  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Berber  element  is  much  more  widely  spread  than  is 
commonly  supposed  and  that,  even  in  the  open  country  and  the  plains, 
it  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself  as  against  the  Arabic  element 
although  in  many  respects  it  is  externally  "Arabianized  "  and  has 
adopted  the  Arabic  speech.  And  yet  on  the  high  plateau  a  day's 
march  east  of  Marrakesh  I  found  Berbers  that  have  preserved  their 
own  tongue.  In  the  whole  of  North  Morocco,  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tangiers,  live  pure  Berlwrs,  the  Amazirghs,  and  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  Atlas  Vorland,  in  Shednia,  Haha,  and  Mtuga,  and  in  the 
entire  Moroccan  Atlas,  live  the  Berb<^r  Shilha.  The  -Vi-abic  element 
is  predominatingly  nomadic  and  limited  for  the  most  part^to  the 
plains  of  central  Morocco;  but  the  Arabic  tribe  of  Howara,  living 
among  Berlwrs,  has  taken  up  settled  habitation  also  in  the  Sus.  As 
soon  as  you  enter  the  hilly  and  mountainous  districts  you  realize  that 
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yoii  are  hi  the  midst  of  a  Berber  population.  The  city  population  is 
mixed,  but  chiefly  Berber,  and  the  Berbers  in  Morocco  ding  to  the  soil, 
industriously  devoting  themselves  to  agriculture,  truck  farming,  and 
tree  growing.  In  the  mountains  they  have  introduced  artificial  irriga- 
tion and  careful  culture  of  the  soil  in  terraces.  Even  the  pure  Berber 
tribes  of  the  above-mentioned  border  land  between  El  Gharb  and  El 
Haus  have  permanent  village's  in  the  mountains,  in  which  they  live, 
however,  only  in  siunmer.  The  completely  "Arabianized "  Beni 
Ahsen  in  the  low  valley  of  the  Sebu  are  also  settled  in  their  habits, 
even  though  they  live  in  circular  tent  villages.  Every  night  they 
drive  their  herds  into  the  corral  formed  by  the  tents. 

The  number  of  negroes  who  originally  came  as  slaves  from  the 
Sudan  is  very  great  in  Morocco,  and  the  farther  south  you  go  the 
more  numerous  they  become.  But  this  element  is  probably  on  the 
road  to  extinction,  since  increase  by  immigration  is  prevented  by  the 
French  occupation  of  the  Sudan. 

Jews  are  scattered  all  over  Morocco;  individual  families  and 
groups  are  to  be  found  far  in  the  interior  and  in  the  villages  of  the 
Atlas.  Like  the  Polish  nobleman  of  former  times,  no  kadi  seems 
to  be  able  to  get  along  without  his  court  Jew.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  the  cities,  esijecially  on  (he  coast,  where  they  enjoy 
most  protection,  and  they  are  wandering  there  in  numbers  from  the 
interior.  They  play  an  important  role  in  trade  and  are  also  handi- 
craft.smen  to  a  large  extent, 

Morocco  is  entirely  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  Mining 
is  unknown  to-day;  an  industry  which  once  flourished  in  a  high  de- 
gree has  fallen  into  utter  decay.  It  scarcely  produces  the  most  indis- 
pensable articles  of  daily  use,  and  gradually  more  and  more  dress 
material,  metal  ware,  and  the  like  are  introduced  from  Europe.  In 
consequence  of  the  inconceivable  misgovemment  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  is  impoverished,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  deadened, 
the  desire  for  gain  weakened,  the  export  of  grain,  cattle,  horses,  and 
other  important  objects  forbidden,  and  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges  unknown.  Commerce,  therefore,  is  but  slight.  Though  the 
basis  for  the  statement  is  not  ofiicial,  yet  it  is  a  fair  estimate  to  place 
the  value  of  the  yearly  exports  and  imports  at  about  $13,750,000. 
The  foreigners  chiefly  concerned  in  the  exports  are  the  Germans,  who 
came  to  Morocco  scarcely  two  decades  ago.  but  in  the  imports  the  Ger- 
mans yield  place  to  the  Englisli  and  the  French.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, German  trade  with  Morocco  is  possibly  second  only  to  the 
English. 

The  goveniment  is  so  bad  that  in  times  of  drought  or  locust  plague.^ 
it  can  not  ward  ofi^  famine,  despite  all  its  restrictions  upon  export,' 
and  it  provokes  fiTquont  uprisings,  through  which  whole  districts  are 
systematically  laid  waste  and  their  inhabitants  killed  off^    In  fact  one 
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can  say  with  safety  at  any  time  that  there  is  »  revolt  going  on  somewhere 
in  Morocc'o.  In  consequence  of  this  misgovernment  the  population  is 
nowhere  dense,  not  even  in  the  most  richly  hlessed  regions.  I  believe 
that  the  rate  of  density  is  not  more  than  50  heads  per  square  kilometer 
in  Abda,  which  is  comparatively  thickly  settled,  and  in  which  one 
comes  upon  a  duar,  though  usually  a  small  one,  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
And  I  also  believe  that  the  estimate  which  ascrilK-s  a  population  of 
M.000,000  probably  comes  pretty  near  the  truth:  but  this  is  certainly 
the  maximum.  Only  a  portion  of  this  population,  however,  is  bound 
together  by  political  ties  and  yields  to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  Of 
the  600,000  square  kilometers  that  I  ascribe  to  Morocco  by  far  the 
larger  part  belongs  to  what  is  in  the  country  itself  called  lioled-es- 
8siba,  "  the  independent  territory,"  upon  which  the  Sultan  at  best 
exercises  influence  as  the  religious  head ;  and  only  180,000  stjuare  kilo- 
meters are  comprised  in  Beled-el-Makhzen,  "  the  land  of  the  chan- 
cery-," which  includes  the  provinces  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
the  Sultan.  The  kernel  of  the  Beled-el-Makhzen  is  the  Atlas  Vor- 
land.  of  about  85,000  square  kilometers  and  containing  3,000,000  in- 
habitants. 

In  the  hands  of  a  Euroiwan  power  which  could  develop  the  re- 
sources of  this  country'  still  lingering  in  meditcvalism  and  could  make 
its  position  count  for  all  it  is  worth,  Morocco  might  become  a  political 
factor  of  the  first  rank — might,  indeed,  l)e  capable  of  bringing  about 
a  change  in  the  distribution  of  power  among  the  European  States, 
At  the  same  time,  the  fact  must  not  be  disn?garded  that  it  would  l>e 
a  long  and  difficult  task  to  conquer  the  country.  It  would  not  be  so 
hard  to  conquer  the  Atlas  Vorland,  which  is  open  country  throughout 
and  easily  accessible  from  the  ocean,  but  all  the  more  diHicult  to  con- 
quer the  Atlas  Mountain  countries  and  the  thickly  populated  Rif  ter- 
ritory. But  little  help  would  be  aiTorded  by  the  existing  division  of 
the  mountain  folk  into  a  number  of  small  tribes,  which  rule  them- 
selves democratically  and  are  in  a  state  of  constant  feud  and  vendetta 
with  each  other,  for  their  love  of  freedom  is  ungovernable  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  presents  very  great  obstacles.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  natural  route  by  which  France  could  chain  Morocco  to 
herself,  the  valley  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  along 
which  at  this  very  moment  war  operations  are  taking  place,  and  which 
will  not  be  safe  until  the  mountain  folk  to  the  north  and  the  south, 
the  mighty  tribes  of  Rhiata,  Hiaina,  and  others,  will  have  l>een  com- 
pletely conquered. 

And  it  is  these  very  North-Moroccan  Berbers  that  are  now  armed 
with  the  best  European  breechloaders,  which  they  obtained  through 
the  smuggling  that  goes  on  from  Spain  and  Gibraltar  and,  perhaps, 
recently,  from  Algeria  as  well.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  European 
powers,  well  aware  of  the  frightful  danger  to  the  world's  peace  in- 
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volved  in  the  discussion  of  the  Moroccan  question,  wish  even  now  at 
nny  cost  to  keep  intact  this  Stat«  that  holds  Europemi  civilization  in 
scorn.  Perhaps  the  question  for  France  is  only  to  break  the  influence 
of  the  English,  which  has  grown  very  strong  at  court.  It  is  curious 
that,  to  judge  from  the  e.xpros.<;ions  of  the  press,  the  German  Empire 
would  seem  to  have  no  political  interests  in  Morocco,  while  the  fact  is 
that  all  trading  countries  are  concerned  in  the  question  of  the  Strait, 
and,  in  so  far  as  economic  interests  are  involved,  Germany  holds  the 
second  place.  These  interests  would  l>e  devoted  to  destruction,  our 
position  as  r.  world  jxtwer  and  a  great  commercial  countrj'  would  be 
endangered  in  the  highest  degree,  were  Morocco  in  any  fonn  what- 
ever to  fait  into  the  hands  of  any  one  [wwer,  such  as  France,  for 
instance.  If  sometime  a  change  in  the  political  map  of  this  part  of 
Africa  becomes  inevitable,  the  German  Empire  must  get  its  share — 
El  Haus  and  Sus.  German  interests  at  the  Strait  are  protected,  at 
need,  if  two  iMwers  hold  each  other  in  check  there,  Spain,  it  is  self- 
understood,  not  being  reckoned  as  a  jxtwer.  At  all  events,  geo- 
graphical conditions  are  favorable  to  a  political  division  of  Morocco, 
which  in  all  times  has  been  a  dormant  issue. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE." 


By  F.  H.  Neweix, 
Chief  Engineer  of  Reclamatiort  Herricp,  ('.  -f.  Qeologlcai  Hurvey. 


During  the  year  1904  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  development  of  the  West,  and  a 
long  step  has  been  taken  toward  the  realization  of  some  of  these  pos- 
sibilities by  the  beginning  of  construction  of  large  irrigation  works 
by  the  Government-  The  funds  for  this  purpose  are  furnished  by 
proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  public  lands  in  thirteen  States  and  three 
Territories,  and,  the  operations  have  been  carried  on  by  "the  reclama- 
tion service  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  corps  of  engineers  to  which  has  been  intrusted  the  work  of 
planning  and  constructing  the  great  irrigation  works  has  been  stead- 
ily increased  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  experienced  men 
through  competitive  civil-service  examination.  At  the  same  time 
the  energies  of  the  corps  as  a  whole  have  been  directed  toward  exam- 
ining into  the  possibilities  of  further  work,  reporting  details  of  con- 
struction, and  toward  pushing  forward  the  operations  with  as  great 
speed  and  energy  as  are  compatible  with  economy  and  thoroughness. 
The  work  has  reached  the  stage  where,  in  the  spring  of  1905,  water 
will  be  put  upon  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Nevada,  and  many 
of  the  larger  structures  of  national  importance  will  be  well  underway. 

In  order  to  make  choice  of  particular  projects,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  pass  in  review  the  physical  conditions  of  the  entire  West  and  to 
consider  from  a  broad  standpoint  the  relative  merits  of  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  possibilities.  In  any  one  State  there  are  to  he 
found  feasible  projects,  large  and  small,  and  the  entire  reclamation 
fund  and  all  of  the  energies  of  its  engineers  could  profitably  be  de- 
voted to  that  State.  It  is  necessary,  however,  under  the  genera!  terms 
of  the  law,  to  do  something  in  each  State  or  Territory  and  to  expend 
as  far  as  practicable  the  major  i)ortion  of  the  fund  derived  from  that 
State  within  its  bound iiries. 

•An  nt>strnct  of  an  address  before  the  NntlonnI  GiWgraphlc  Society.  January 
12,  1!X6.  revined  by  tbe  author  iiiul  brnuRht  up  to  date.  This  article  is  in  cini- 
tinuatloD  of  a  puiwr  printed  In  the  SuilthHonlan  Ueport  for  I9IK),  pp.  827  to  841. 
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For  practical  purposes  the  term  "major  portion"  of  the  fiind  as 
used  in  the  law  is  considered  to  be  51  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  if  in 
the  course  of  time  $2,000,000  is  deri%-ed  from  the  disposal  of  lands  in 
North  Dakota,  at  least  $1,020,000  should  be  set  aside  for  projects  in 
that  State,  if  found  feasible,  while  $980,000  could  be  utilized  else- 
where- If  the  entire  fund  from  all  the  States  and  TerrJti>ries 
amounted  to  $20,000,000.  then  $10,200,000  may  be  considered  as 
fixed  or  restricted  and  $0,800,000  can  1m!  expended  in  one  or  more 
of  the  States  ao^xtrding  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  problem  of  picking  out  the  best  projects  is  thus  a  double  one. 
First,  within  each  particular  State  and  Territory  the  best  scheme 
must  be  chosen,  and  set-ond,  taking  all  of  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries, the  best  projects,  irrespective  of  State  lines,  can  then  be  selected 
and  the  minor  portion  of  the  fund  utilized  in  their  construction. 
There  Is  thus  offered  a  wide  latitude  for  judgment  and  there  is 
required  for  coiTect  decision  a  full  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  entire  West.  This  knowledge  is  not  confined  to  physical  con- 
ditions or  engineering  details  alone,  but  must  take  into  account  the 
social  or  political  conditions  and  the  financial  problems  involved — 
that  is  to  say,  the  character  of  the  people,  the  transportation  possibili- 
ties, the  kind  of  crops,  and  the  markets  for  these,  must  all  be  taken 
into  account,  as  well  as  the  cost  and  permanence  of  the  structures. 

In  order  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  full  information  and 
advice  concerning  this  great  range  of  conditions,  the  reclamatioD 
service  has  been  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  together  men 
experienced  in  practical  affairs  and  in  engineering  details.  AU  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  bear  upon  the  larger  problems  are  assembled  by 
men  in  the  field,  arranged  and  presented  in  concise  form  to  boards  of 
engineers  convened  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  data  and  to 
arrive  at  definite  conclusions.  These  engineei-s  occupying  consulting 
or  administrative  positions  spend  their  entire  time  traveling  about 
from  point  to  point,  pei-sonally  examining  all  of  the  conditions,  so 
that  when  brought  together  each  man  has  a  large  fund  of  personal 
knowledge  upon  which  to  draw.  This,  and  the  new  data  presented, 
enables  the  board,  with  its  past  experience,  to  take  up  decisively  a 
large  range  of  facts  and  after  discus.sion  and  deliberation  present 
these  in  the  form  of  a  few  definite  recommendations. 

For  each  project  a  Iward  is  convened  consisting  of  the  men  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  essential  facts.  This  board  takes  into  con- 
sideration all  matters  of  water  supply,  character  of  foundations,  and 
materials  for  construction,  also  the  design  and  operation  of  each  part 
of  the  work ;  the  character  of  the  lands  to  be  supplied,  the  amount 
of  alkali  in  the  soil,  necessity  of  drainage,  the  climatic  conditions, 
crops  to  be  grown,  transportation  and   market  facilities,  together 
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with  numerous  other  details.  After  goin^  over  all  of  these  matters 
on  the  ground  the  project  board  puts  its  refommendations  in  writ- 
ing. These  are  trananitted  to  the  chief  engineer  and  by  him  to 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  finally  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  These  recommendations  generally  lead  up  to  construc- 
tion. Contracts  are  prepared  after  advertisements  have  been  widely 
distributed  and  bids  are  received  after  the  usual  manner.  v 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  the  work  of  the  reclamation 
service  was  begun  by  the  Government  there  was  an  untouched  field 
for  its  operations  in  the  arid  regions.  On  the  contrary,  private  and 
corporate  enterprise  had  been  for  years  at  work  in  the  West  and  had 
considered  nearly  every  opportunity  which  exists.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  for  t^e  passage  of  the  reclamation  act  was  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  had  practically  e.Yhausted  the  field  from  the  stand- 
point of  tinancial  returns,  and  if  the  West  was  to  be  developed  and 
homes  made  for  a  great  population  it  could  only  be  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment taking  up  the  matter,  not  for  direct  profit  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  on  a  basis  of  getting  back  the  investment  without  interest 
and  without  profit  The  indirect  gain  to  the  whole  country  would  be 
far  larger  than  the  loss  of  interest  on  the  investment.  In  going  over  the 
ground,  therefore,  it  has  been  found  that  the  speculator  has  not  been 
idle.  He  has  filed  upon  or  now  claims  nearly  every  natural  oppor- 
tunity in  the  way  of  water  rights  or  of  reservoir  location.  The  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  very  broad,  and  practically  any  man  can  file 
upon  or  lay  claim  to  lands  available  for  purposes  of  power  develop- 
ment or  water  storage.  It  thus  becomes  possible  for  the  speculator  to 
tie  up  and  remove  from  use  many  of  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  West,  For  example,  a  corporation  developing  electric  power 
at  one  point  can  file  upon  and  .secure  every  other  [rower  site  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  and  at  relatively  small  expense  create  a  monopoly. 
The  Government  coming  into  the  field  later  is  frequently  put  in  the 
position  of  being  compelled  to  buy  back  at  large  cost  the  viduable 
rights  which  it  has  recently  given  away. 

The  State  laws  regarding  water  right,4  are  in  many  cases  very 
indefinite  and  speculators  can,  by  posting  notice,  lay  claim  to  the 
waters  of  various  rivers,  although  they  do  not  have  the  financial  means 
to  utilize  them,  or  they  may  make  filings  upon  reservoir  sites  or  enter 
under  the  various  land  laws  tracts  of  land  which  command  the  situa- 
tion. It  thus  results  that  reservoirs  can  not  be  constructed  without 
buying  out  these  rights  at  high  prices.  In  short,  the  present  land 
laws  and  their  administration  favor  monopoly  in  water,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  bona  fide  investor  is  at  great  disad\-antage  in  attempt- 
ing to  develop  the  country  or  to  create  homes  for  settlers.  These 
conditions  have  greatly  hampered  the  work  of  the  reclamation  service. 

If  it  were  possible  to  find  any  considerable  number  of  localities 
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where  the  Government  could  go  in  with  a  free  hand,  take  the  unutil- 
ized waters,  build  the  works  without  impediment,  and  divert  tlie 
water  to  public  land,  the  problem  would  be  very  simple.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  reclamation  service  must  first  ascertain,  often  at  great  ex- 
pense and  after  a  long  delay,  the  fact  as  to  whether  there  is  any  waler 
not  yet  appropriated,  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  legal 
claim  to  this  water.  It  must  then  endeavor  to  get  a  clear  title  to  the 
vites  for  its  hydraulic  works,  as  most  of  these  commanding  i»ositions 
have  already  been  seized  by  speculators.  The  owners  of  small  tract -^ 
scattered  here  and  there  through  public  lands  must  be  organized  into 
water-users'  as.s(x.-iations  in  order  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  on  a 
business  basis.  The  building  of  the  works  is  relatively  a  simple  mat- 
tor  compared  to  the  solution  of  many  of  these  problems,  which  requiro 
that  the  engineers  shall  be  at  the  same  time  busines.'s  men  and  that 
they  may  have  the  assistance  of  shrewd  an<l  able  lawyers  and  finan- 
ciers. 

Among  the  most  difficult  matters  fo  be  determined  is  the  relation 
between  private  enterprise  and  the  operations  of  the  reclamation  serv- 
ice. It  must  be  iKirnc  in  mind  at  all  times  that  practically  ail  of  the 
irrigation  development  of  the  West  has  been  carried  <in  by  individ- 
uals or  associations,  and  that  while  most  of  the  easily  constructed 
works  have  Iwen  built,  thei-e  are  others  which  are  still  attractive  to 
the  promoter.  In  nearly  every  locality  where  there  are  opportiinities 
of  reclaiming  public  lands  on  a  large  scale,  it  also  happens  that  there 
is  something  which  may  be  made  a  source  of  profit  to  a  shrewd 
investor. 

It  may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  no  large  irrigation  work 
has  been  financially  successful.  It  has  frequently  l)een  pointed  out 
that  all  irrigation  works  may  be  dinded  into  two  classes,  roughly 
designated  as  largt^  and  small.  The  small  works  or  ditches  built  by 
farmers  or  associations  of  settlers  have,  almost  without  exception, 
been  successful  in  every  respect.  The  large  enterprises,  when.^  stock 
and  Ixmds  have  Ijcen  sold  and  capital  brought  in  fnmi  the  East  or 
from  foreign  countries,  have,  almost  without  exc<'ptiou,  provwl  finan- 
cially unprofitable  and  have  had  a  long  and  involved  history  of  dis- 
appointment and  occasional  bankntjitcy.  Nevertheless,  in  s|»ite  of 
this  almost  universal  exj>erience,  there  arc  still  optimistic  individuals 
who  plan  to  avoid  all  failures  of  the  past  and  prepare  glowing  pros- 
pectuses of  new  enterprises  which  it  is  alleged,  if  properly  manipu- 
lated, will  bring  large  returns  to  investors.  As  soon  as  the  (Joverii- 
ment  shows  an  interest  in  any  parlicular  locality  some  eiiergi-tic  pro- 
moter at  once  coiK'ludes  that  there  may  1»  something  there  which  may 
be  of  value  to  himself.  If  it  should  be  decided  that  a  project  must  Iv 
stopped  ns  soon  as  any  ])nvale  interest  of  this  kind  is  encountered, 
the  work  of  the  reclamation  .service  would  soon  come  to  a  halt. 
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As  before  stated,  nearly  every  possibility  of  reclamation  has  Ijeun 
under  consideration  by  somebody  at  some  time,  and  while  every  effort 
should  lie  made  to  avoid  interference,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  communities 
concerned  nor  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  reclamation  serWcc  to 
step  aside  in  favor  of  speculative  enterprises,  especially  when  they 
would  only  partly  develop  the  opportunities. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a  statement  by  Hon. 
Thomas  R.  Bard,  a  Senator  from  California,  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation : 

It  iH  i-pro^nlzetl  Ibat  the  primary  purpo,8e  of  the  reclnmfltian  net  Ib  to  utilize 
tbe  public  (loniain  by  means  of  Irrigation  and  make  it  available  for  orcupatlon 
liy  aettleni.  Tlie  rigbt  to  the  iiee  of  the  water  provided  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  recluniatlon  fund  muHt  l>e  peruiaiiently  sttaebed  to  the  luud  Irrigated,  aud 
"  li^iieHelal  uite  "  Ih  made  the  buKlH.  the  lueaHure.  aud  the  limit  of  tbe  riKht.  In 
4'very  <')iKe  where  a  eoHBldorable  )>art  of  the  Irrigalile  landn  are  owneil  by  the 
(JorermiieHt  It  Is  clearly  iDcoiiHiHtent  with  the  sjiirit  of  the  aet  to  i>eriiilt  such 
Iambi  to  lie  8UbJe^ct  fore\-^r  to  n  load  of  rhargett  for  Interest  and  profits  to  be 
I'al4]  u]>on  private  eapltnl  InveHte*!  In  tlie  Irrlgatluu  works,  tbette  rharges  IicIiik 
In  addition  to  a  high  eiwt  uf  uialnteiiance.  This  Ih  especially  (luestlonahie  where 
the  water,  instead  uf  tielng  iilluchcd  to  llie  land  as  an  appurtenant  right,  is 
owned  and  conti-olled  by  uouresldeiit  landlords. 

Till'  rei-lamatlon  act  applies  also  to  land  in  private  ownership,  and  It  Is  plain 
that  the  general  welfare  of  tlie  nation  refjulreH  that  the  water  resourci-s  Hhould 
l)e  iiinde  to  sulwerve  the  greatest  i>oaslble  good.  The  declaration  of  the  law  that 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  shall  be  appurtenant  to  the  land  aud  that  bene- 
ficial use  shnll  limit  the  right  must  be  undersuud  as  a  recognition  of  the  general 
prtnciples  and  pollelea. 

By  keeping  the  obvious  intent  of  the  law  In  roind  It  will  be  possible  to  solve 
many  of  the  difflinilt  questlous  which  arise  when  private  irrtgatioti  enten>rlses 
Interfere  with  Government  projects.  It  la  elearly  the  duty  of  the  Reclamation 
!;ervlct>  to  Investigate  and  determine  wliether  a  given  private  enterprise  Im 
competent  to  utilize  tbe  Irrigation  resourt-es  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  whether 
the  private  works  are  of  a  |)ermanent  character.  It  is  entirely  proiier  fiir  the 
Servl(«  to  refuse  to  abandon  its  own  projects  until  satlxfnctory  guaranties  are 
ghen  that  tlietie  requirements  will  be  pr<)vlded. 

In  utiort.  the  Service  may.  In  the  Interest  of  the  public,  determine  what  shall 
be  the  character  acd  8Coi>e  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  private  enten>ri>'e 
In  tills  iiartlcular  locality,  and  what  shall  l>e  the  burden  to  be  curried  by  the 
irrigated  lands,  and  may  proj>erly  assert  that  a  compliance  with  such  reijulrc- 
ments  shall  he  the  conditions  upon  which  the  (iovernnient  shall  surrender  its 
right  til  provide  the  works  and  aluinilon  Its  project. 

The  reservoir  sit(«  aud  similar  eNsentlai  portions  of  a  coni|>n>henslve  project 
"liould  lie  withdrawn  from  speculative  entry  by  the  Itecliimatlon  Service  and 
lielU  foi'  tite  largest  practicable  irrigation  development.  In  cases  where  with- 
"iniwals  have  lieen  ma<le  awl  hivfsti  gat  Ions  begun,  and  wliere  pnuunters  ask 
tUc  Het'lumation  Service  to  step  aside  for  their  own  beucHt,  they  should  be  able 
I"  Khow.  first,  that  they  Intend  to  cimstruct  In  good  faith  and  are  not  merely 
speculators,  and,  second,  that  the  project  to  be  constnicted  will  lie  of  real  iniblic 
beiieflt.  will  <leielop  the  country  fully,  and  will  not  act  as  an  obstruction  to 
more  cumprehenslve  or  economical  systemB. 
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The  fund  created  by  the  act  of  June  17, 1902,  is  added  to  from  time 
to  time  by  the  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  public  lands.  These 
proceeds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  are  as  follows: 
»3.144.82L91 


1901 
190-2 
1003 


8, 713.  am.  60 


1904  (approslmate) 0.568,497.42 


Total -_ 23, 012.83a  46 

The  fund  probably  reached  its  maximum  in  1903,  and  the  annual 
increments  may  be  expected  to  be  steadily  diminished.  If,  however, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  proceeds  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  1905  are 
$5,000,000,  there  will  be  available  by  June  30, 1905,  in  round  numbers, 
a  total  of  $23,000,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  States  and  Territories 
from  which  the  fund  is  derived,  these  being  arranged  in  numerical 
order,  Oregon,  the  State  from  which  the  largest  portion  of  the  fund 
has  come,  being  placed  first  on  the  list.  The  last  in  order  is  Nevada, 
Opposite  tlie  name  of  each  State  and  Territory  is  given  the  aggregate 
amount  derived  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1904,  and  also  the 
restricted  portion  of  the  fund,  or  51  per  cent,  this  being  accepted  as  the 
meaning  of  that  portion  of  the  Reclamation  Act  which  declares  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  expend  the  major  portion  of  the  fund 
in  the  State  in  which  it  arose. 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  as  a  rule  the  States  where  irriga- 
tion is  most  needed  have  furnished  the  least  amount  of  money.  This 
might  be  expected,  as  these  States  are  arid  in  character  and  the  landd 
are  npt  readily  disposed  of. 


Funds  available  under  the  reclamation  law  on 

June  SO,  190i. 

SUM  or  TBiTilori. 

Areregwte. 

Restrictod 

OreBon 

U.taa.ea.'a 

8, 406, 100.  U 
2,TaB.3M.»9 

l.J48.0(tt-8O 

i.<M.itx.a 

U691.18J,M 
K.M03.W 
7ti,TM.flO 

*n,«T3.« 

420,  SUB. « 

ani.ssi.u) 

l(W,«3.»6 

48.15a.  41 

J, 

Ml  S81  4M 

Wvomina 

Nelinwka 

Arizonn 
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The  list  below  gives  the  principal  projects  in  each  State  which, 
from  present  knowledge,  appear  to  be  most  desirable  for  pushing  to 
completion.  Some  of  these  have  been  definitely  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  others  are  in  various  stages  preliminary 
to  such  approval.  The  steps  leading  up  to  the  adoption  of  a  project 
are  about  as  follows: 

First,  a  reconnaissance  ia  made  which  determines  in  a  general  way 
the  desirability  of  making  a  definite  survey.  When  this  survey  is 
well  advanced  or  has  been  completed  the  project  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  for  tentative  approval,  and  authority  is 
obtained  for  further  detailed  investigation  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  or  rights  which  may  be  needed.  The  next  step  is  generally  the 
completion  of  detailed  drawings  and  specifications.  The  whole  mat- 
ter is  then  referred  by  the  chief  engineer  to  a  project  board  for  care- 
ful consideration  and  report 

Prinnpal  prqjeett  under  eonttderation. 


Stats  or  Territory. 

Project 

Acr«<. 
irrlKBbla. 

Arl««i« 

laoao 

U/VT.«in. 

Truokoa 

The  estimated  cost  per  acre  of  this  reclamation  ranges  from  $20  to 
$30  and  averages  about  $25. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  projects  above  listed  reconnai&sance 
surveys  are  being  carried  on  in  each  of  the  13  States  and  3  Territories, 
iind  alternative  projects  are  also  being  examined  with  a  view  to  con- 
struction if  the  principal  projects  are  for  any  reason  found  to  be 
impracticable.  It  is  proposed  to  have  these  alternative  projects  care- 
fully examined  and  ready  for  construction  as  soon  ns  the  principal 
projects  are  out  of  the  waj'.  The  following  paragraphs  give  briefly 
the  present  stage  of  knowledge  concerning  each  of  the  principal 
projects : 

Arizona. — The  Salt  River  project  contemplates  the  storage  of  water 
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for  irrigating  approximately  1C0,000  acres  of  land  and  the  develop- 
ing of  pumping  facilities  for  an  additional  acreage.  The  cost  will 
probably  be  about  $'20  per  acre,  and  ultimately  from  $3,000,000  to 
$4,000,000  will  be  expended. 

California. — The  Yuma  project  on  the  lower  Colorado  River  as 
now  outlined  involves  the  reclamation  of  8.'>,500  acres  at  a  cost  of  $35 
]>er  acre,  the  land  being  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  California  and 
Arizona. 

Colorado. — The  Gunnison  project  contemplates  the  reclamation  of 
100.000  acres  of  land  in  (he  Uncompahgre  Valley,  at  a  cost  of  about 
^I'i  per  acre.  This  land  is  largely  in  private  ownership.  The  project 
involves  the  building  of  a  tunnel  6  miles  long  from  Gunnison  Kiver. 

Idaho. — The  Minidoka  project  is  designed  to  reclaim  130,000  to 
130,000  acres  of  vacant  public  land  on  both  sides  of  iSnake  River,  at  a 
cost  of  %-iQ  per  acre.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  construction 
of  dam  and  canals  and  development  of  the  gravity  and  pumping 
systems. 

Kanxm. — Along  Arkansas  River  it  is  probable  that  water  can  be 
pumped  from  the  imderlying  gravels.  Investigations  have  been  made 
which  indicate  that  considerable  development  of  private  lands  may 
take  place  under  the  teims  of  the  reclamation  act. 

Montana. — The  Milk  River  project  is  designed  to  reclaim  nearly 
00,000  aci'cs  of  land,  mostly  public,  and  located  mainly  on  the  south 
side  of  Milk  River,  east  uf  Malta,  Mont.  Water  will  be  stored  in 
reservoirs.     The  cost  will  be  from  $20  to  $25  per  acre. 

Nebraska. — The  Norlli  Platte  project  is  designed  to  reclaim  an 
undetennined  area  on  both  sides  of  North  Platte  River,  in  both  Wyo- 
ming and  Nebraska.  Water  will  be  stored  in  Wyoming  and  canals 
built,  heading  in  the  State.  Most  of  the  land  is  now  in  private  own- 
ership. The  cost  of  reclamation  will  probably  be  between  $30  and 
$35  per  acre, 

Nevada. — The  Truckee  project,  now  under  construction,  will  re- 
claim upward  of  150.000  acres,  at  a  cost  of  about  $26  per  acre.  There 
are  a  number  of  ramifications  which  are  yet  to  be  worked  out,  and 
these  may  result  in  a  larger  development. 

New  Mexico. — ^The  Hondo  project,  in  the  vicinity  of  Roswell,  will 
irrigate  aliout  10,000  acres,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  private  owner- 
ship. The  cost  will  be  upward  of  $25  i)er  acre.  Water  is  to  be 
obtained  from  flood  storage  in  a  reservoir  to  be  constructed  on  the 
north  side  of  Hondo  River. 

North  Dahota. — The  Fort  Ttuford  project  is  designed  to  reclaim 
(iOjOOO  acres  on  tlio  west  side  of  Yellowstone  River,  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30  per  acre.  Most  of  this  land  is 
in  private  ownership. 

Oklahoma. — In  this  Terr-tory  recoiuiBissunce  has  shown  that  water 
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may  be  stored  on  the  north  fork  of  Red  River,  and  it  is  believed  that 
further  exploration  will  show  that  there  are  lands  which  can  be  profit- 
ably irrigated  by  this  stored  water,  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $20  per 
acre, 

Oregon. — The  Malheur  project,  on  both  sides  of  Malheur  River, 
west  of  Ontario,  will  reclaim,  by  storage  of  flood  waters  of  Malheur 
River,  about  90,000  acres,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30  per  acre. 

South  Dakota. — The  Bellefourche  project  contemplates  the  recla- 
mation of  60,000  acres  of  arid  land,  largely  public,  situated  northerly 
from  the  Black  Hills,  by  the  storage  of  flood  waters  of  Bellefourche 
River,     The  cost  will  be  about  $30  per  acre. 

Utah. — The  Utah  I^ake  project  contemplates  the  utilization  of 
waters  tributary  to  Utah  Lake  and  the  reduction  of  evaporation 
losses  by  drawing  down  the  lake.  It  is  poKsible  that  60,000  acres 
may  be  reclaimed,  at  a  cost  di  $35  per  acre. 

Washington. — The  Palouse  project  is  for  the  reilemption  of  arid 
lands  near  Pasco  by  storage  in  Washtucna  reservoir.  Possibly 
100,000  acres,  mainly  in  private  ownership,  can  be  reclaimed,  at  a 
cost  of  $30  per  acre. 

Wyoming. — The  Shoshone  project  is  designed  to  reclaim  160,000 
acres  of  public  land  in  the  Bighorn  basin,  north  of  Shoshone  River. 
Water  will  be  stored  and  diverted  at  a  cost  of  $25  per  acre. 
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By  J.  B.  lJpplN«iTT,  SttpKTvliiing  Knoinrer. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Beclamation  Act  of  1902  *  all  the 
public  lands  along  the  Colorado  River  from  the  Grand  Canyon  to 
the  Mexican  line  were  withdrawn,  pending  a  general  i n vest igat inn. 
Snrveys  were  at  once  begun  of  this  district  and  data  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative  to  all  projects 
therein.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  300,000  and  400.000 
acres  of  irrigable  valleys  between  the  points  named,  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  river  and  exclusive  of  irrigable  lands  in  interior 
valleyii  removed  from  the  river.  There  are  also  92,000  acres  of  mesa 
lands  near  Yuma  suitable  for  the  production  of  citrus  frnits,  that 
may  be  reached  by  pumping  from  the  valley  canal  systems. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  proper  point  of  beginning  for  the 
reclamation  of  this  vast  area  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Yuma.  This  enterprise  does  not  include  or  interfere  with  the  irriga- 
tion of  private  lands  by  individuals  and  corporations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Imperial,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
friction  between  these  irrigation  systems  and  those  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  this  Federal  work. 

During  the  winter  season  of  1903-4  the  reclamation  service  made 
surveys  tor  the  irrigation  of  the  valley  lands  of  the  Colorado  and 
Gila  rivers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  the  Yuma 
Indian  Reservation  in  California,  looking  toward  the  utilization 
of  the  Colorado  River  for  their  water  supply.  These  surveys  in- 
cluded the  making  of  a  topographic  map,  on  the  scale  of  100  feet 
to  the  inch,  at  the  Laguna  dam  site  and  soundings  for  bed  rock  and 
foundations  at  that  point.     On  the  California  side  of  the  river,  along 

"  Reprinted,  by  permiealon.  from  Outwest,  San  FrnDcispo.  JDne,  ISKW. 

*  It  Is  provldeii  nniong  otliei'  thttiiia  In  this  att  that  water  rony  not  be  fnr- 
nlstied  by  tlie  Department  for  the  IrrigatloD  of  more  than  IGO  ncres  belonging 
to  any  oDe  Individual,  whether  the  lands  are  filed  upon  Bubsetincat  to  their 
nitbdrawal  under  the  Reclamatlou  Act  or  are  in  private  ownerMliip  imder 
previons  flltngs.  Also,  that  water  no  nupplled  can  be  furnlsbed  only  to  parties 
retidli^  oa  tbe  landn  or  lu  their  Immediate  neigliborhood. 
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the  route  to  be  occupied  by  a  possible  canal,  a  map  has  been  ma<le 
on  the  scale  of  100  feet  to  the  inch  with  a  small  contour  interval. 
On  the  Arizona  s^ide  of  the  river  a  map  has  been  made,  on  the  scale 
of  100  feet  to  the  inch,  from  the  Laguna  dam  site  to  Yuma  along 
the  canal  line,  and  in  addition  a  number  of  angle-line  surveys  hav«> 
IxM}n  run  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  location  for  the  canal. 
Below  Yuma  transit  surveys  have  been  made  for  the  location  of  the 
canal.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Oila  River  a  map  has  been  drawn  on 
a  scale  of  100  feet  to  the  inch,  and  soundings  made  for  bed  rock. 
Preliminary  location  surveys  have  been  made  for  a  complete  set 
of  levees  from  the  Laguna  dam  site  to  the  Mexican  line,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  also  on  each  side  of  the  Gila  River. 
A  drainage  system  has  been  projex^ted  upon  the  topographic  maps 
which  have  l»een  made  of  the  entire  district  to  an  elevation  of  150 
feet  alwve  river  level,  and  to  the  scale  of  2  inches  to  the  mile.  Sur- 
veys have  l»een  made  preliminary  to  estimates  for  pumping  plants 
for  irrigation  and  draining.  A  consulting  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal engineer  has  examined  the  ground  and  made  plans  and  estimates 
therefor. 

A  board  of  six  consulting  engineers  has  been  through  the  estimates 
of  the  engineers  in  charge  in  detail,  and  the  report  which  is  sub- 
mitted is  the  result  of  the  delilwrations  and  best  judgment  of  all 
these  men,  and  all  estimates  and  plans  have  been  brought  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  each  person. 

In  the  Yuma  Indian  Reservation  on  the  California  side  of  the 
river  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  within  the  levees  16,000  acres, 
and  on  the  Arizona  side  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  91,000  acres 
under  the  system,  making  a  total  of  107,000  acres.  Of  this  area  it  is 
estimated  that  5,000  acres  next  to  the  Mexican  line  in  Arizona  will 
be  subject  to  overflow  in  such  a  way  as  to  temporarily  exclude  them 
from  the  irrigable  areas,  and  in  addition  a  small  percentage  of  the 
remaining  lands  are  known  to  be  in  sand  dunes  that  will  be  above 
the  level  of  the  canal  lines.  In  all,  it  is  estimated  tliat  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  there  will  be  a  total  of  8t>,T00  acres  of  irrigable  land,  of 
which  73,100  acres  are  in  Arizona.  The  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  is  adequate  for  the  irrigation  of  this  area. 

A  number  of  different  designs  for  the  diversion  weir  have  been 
estimated  upon  in  the  study  for  the  most  economical  type  that  may 
be  built  in  safety  at  this  point.  Several  diffei-ent  locations  have 
also  been  examined  to  determine  the  best  place  for  this  structure, 
I}ed  rock  having  lieen  explored  for,  with  diomond-core  drilling  ma- 
chinery, at  all  possible  dam  sites  between  Yuma  and  Picacho.  As 
a  result  of  these  explorations,  the  Laguna  weir  site  has  been  selected 
as  the  most  desirable  one  for  the  construction  of  a  weir  to  serve  the 
lands  near  Yuma,  a  high  dam  and  high-line  canal  being  considered 
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impossible.  The  type  of  weir  selected  is  one  that  has  been  tried  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  at  numerous  places  in  India  and  Egypt  under 
similar  conditions,  three  dams  having  been  constructed  on  the  Nile 
River  within  the  past  fifteen  years  on  practically  this  same  plan,  all 
having  served  their  purpose  efficiently  and  being  in  operation  to-day. 
This  type  of  weir  consists  of  a  loose  rock  structure  with  a  paving  of 
stones  2  feet  in  thickness  on  the  downstream  slope,  the  structure 
being  tied  together  with  three  parallel  walls  of  concrete  run  longi- 
tudinally between  the  granite  abutments  on  the  two  side.;  of  the 
river,  and  the  entire  structure  being  further  made  secure  by  an 
apron  of  loose  rock  pitching  10  feet  in  thickness  and  50  feet  in 
width  at  the  lower  toe  of  the  dam  below  the  sloping  pavement.  The 
height  of  this  weir  is  to  be  10  feet  above  low  water  and  the  slope  of 
the  downstream  side  is  12  feet  horizontal  to  1  foot  vertical,  with 
the  r>0-foot  apron  below.  The  design  calls  for  the  upper  core  wall 
of  concrete  to  rest  upon  a  row  of  sheet  piling  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

The  handling  of  the  silt  of  the  Colorado  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
features  of  this  undertaking.  It  is  known  that  its  amount  is  very 
large.  The  river  is  on  a  grade  of  approximately  1  foot  to  the  mile 
above  the  Laguna  weir  site,  so  that  this  weir,  10  feet  high,  will  make 
It  settling  basin  of  relatively  quiet  water  approximately  10  miles  iii 
length  above  it.  At  each  end  of  the  weir,  and  constructed  in  solid 
granite  rock,  will  be  a  sluiceway  400  feet  wide  on  the  Arizona  side 
and  40  feet  wide  on  the  California  side  with  provision  for  its  enlarge- 
ment to  200  feet  when  desired,  and  excavated  to  the  depth  of  2  feet 
below  low  water  in  the  river.  These  sluiceways  will  be  closed  by 
large  gates  operated  mechanically.  The  diversion  canals  will  take 
their  water  above'  these  gates  from  the  sides  of  the  sluiceways. 
The  area  of  these  sluiceways  being  so  great,  the  water  movement 
toward  the  canal  will  be  slow  and  most  of  the  sediment  will  be 
•leposited  before  reaching  the  canal  intake.  ^Vheri  this  has  accumu- 
lated to  a  considerable  extent,  the  sluice  gates  will  be  opened,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  their  capacity  will  be  approximately  20,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  This  great  volume  of  water  passing  through  the 
sluiceways  when  the  gates  are  opened  will  carry  out  with  it  the 
sediment  deposited  above  the  intake  of  the  canal.  The  ordinary  low- 
htage  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  is  from  3,000  to  4,000  cubic  feet  per 
second ;  so  the  capacity  of  these  sluiceways  will  be  about  five  times 
the  low-water  (low  of  the  river.  These  figures  are  given  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  only.  As  the  result  of  a  number  of  experiments 
it  has  been  found  that  the  principal  quantity  of  silt  is  carried 
nlong  near  the  bottom  of  (he  river,  and  that  tiic  surface  water  is 
relatively  free  from  sediment.     It  is  planned,  therefore,  to  take  the 
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water  into  the  canals  by  a  fikiniming  process  over  a  long  row  of  gates, 
so  that  the  entire  capacity  of  the  canal  can  be  furnished  by  drawing 
but  1  foot  in  depth  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  river.  Every  por- 
tion of  this  weir  and  headworks,  as  designed,  would  be  of  rock,  con- 
crete, or  steel,  with  the  exivptioii  of  the  sheet  piling,  which  will  be 
driven  entirely  Ik'Iow  the  water  level,  and  so  will  not  decay.  Every 
portion  of  the  weir  will  be  what  is  known  as  permanent  construction. 
Such  character  of  work  will,  of  course,  be  expensive,  but  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  sound  economy  to  build  in  this  way. 

The  capacity  of  these  canals  at  their  intakes  will  be  1,600  cubic 
feet  per  second  on  the  Arizona  side,  and  200  cubic  feet  per  second 
on  the  California  side.  The  amount  of  silt  that  would  be  daily 
delivered  into  the  Arizona  Canal,  if  divei-sion  were  made  directly 
from  the  stream,  would  approximate  17,000  cubic  yards  of  wet  mud 
by  volume.  It  is  not  believed  to  be  possible  for  a  canal  to  continu- 
ously operate  successfully  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  along  the  val- 
leys of  the  Colorado  River  unless  some  very  substantial  arrangements 
are  made  at  the  headworks  for  the  handling  of  silt,  and  this  is 
believed  to  l)e  a  justification  for  the  expenditure  proposed  for  these 
headworkw;  also  the  water  must  be  held  to  a  fixed  leve!  at  the  canal 
heading  for  all  stages  of  the  river.  This  structure  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,  It  is  not  cimsidered  iM>ssible  to  remove  all  of  the 
silt  from  the  water,  but  the  canals  have  been  designed  so  that  the 
velocities  will  Iw  sufficient  to  convey  through  to  the  fields  the  light 
material  entering  the  canals  from  the  intake. 

Careful  study  has  ixvn  made  of  the  existing  canals  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yuma  and  Im[)erial  to  determine  the  shape  that  they  naturally 
assume,  and  the  n)ughness  of  the  l>ottom  and  sides,  which  tends  to 
retard  the  velocity.  Based  upon  these  data,  the  canals  have  been  so 
designed  as  to  carry  water  at  a  higher  velocity  throughout  than  will 
be  found  in  the  settling  basins  aiwve  their  head,  and  of  such  velocity 
as  will  permit  of  a  minimum  loss  by  seepage  and  evaporation.  The 
gates  and  drops  of  these  canals  and  the  Vuma  bridges  are  designed 
as  steel  concrete  structures.  A  distribution  system  has  been  esti- 
mated upon  to  furnish  water  to  each  KiO-acre  tract.  There  will  be 
small  areas  of  land  in  the  upper  (iila  Valley,  and  below  Yuma,  that 
will  have  to  be  ser>-«l  by  pumping  plants,  lifting  the  water  from 
5  to  7  feet.  The  ^wwer  for  doing  this  will  l)c  furnished  from  a 
water-power  plant  to  Iw  erected  above  Yuma  at  a  drop  in  the  main 
canal.  This  power  plant  will  also  be  used  in  oomiection  with  the 
drainage  system. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  connection  with  this  project 
is  the  crossing  of  the  (iihi  River,  It  has  been  considered  neces.sary 
to  make  this  [Mrfectlv  safe,  and  for  Ihis  puqxise  a  structure  has  I>een 
designed  that  will  cross  Ijcneiith  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  top  to  be 
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several  feet  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  slreiini  UkI.  This  structure 
will  be  of  steel  and  concrete.  M>nie  3.000  feel  in  length.  It  will  be  an 
inverted  syphon  consisting  of  fonr  concrete  pipes  10  feet  in  diameter 
reinforced  with  steel  rods. 

Itecause  of  the  annual  rise  of  the  Colorado  River,  a  large  portion 
of  the  lands  along  this  stream  are  subject  to  annual  overflow,  which 
practically  prevents  residence  thereon,  as  well  as  the  farming  of 
them,  without  protective  works.  The  levee,  therefore,  is  considered 
an  essential  feature  of  the  enterprise.  The  shape  of  levee  adopted 
is  one  that  has  been  developed  by  years  of  experience  along  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  will  have  a  slope  of  3  feet  horizontal  to  1 
foot  vertical  on  the  water  side,  and  '21  feet  horizontal  to  1  foot  vertical 
on  the  land  side;  it  will  be  8  feet  wide  on  top,  and  be  buitt  5  feet 
above  the  highest  water  marks  of  the  year  1903.  The.se  levees  will 
be  4,000  feet  apart  (one  on  each  side)  along  the  Colorado  River, 
and  3,200  feet  apart  along  the  (lila  River. 

Because  these  lands  are  .so  flat,  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
ground  so  near  the  surface,  it  is  considered  neces.sary,  for  their 
permanent  safe  irrigation,  to  supply  a  drainage  system.  A  main 
drainage  canal  has  been  de.signed  to  run  through  the  central  portion 
of  the  areas  to  be  irrigated,  and  when  possible  the  natural  drainage 
lines  of  the  country  will  l>e  utilized,  deepening  them  with  a  steam 
dredger  to  such  depth  that  they  will  carry  otf-  the  water  returning 
from  irrigation  or  seeping  through  the  levees  during  the  high-water 
stage  of  the  river. 

When  lands  in  any  district  tend  to  become  alkaline  they  may 
be  connected,  by  means  of  local  drainage  canals,  with  this  main 
drain,  and  in  this  manner  they  could  be  kept  free  from  alkali  by 
holding  down  the  level  of  the  ground  water.  During  the  givater 
portion  of  the  year,  when  the  river  is  low,  this  dniinuge  water 
would  be  discharged  into  the  stream,  but  when  the  river  is  in  flood 
its  elevation  will  be  such  as  to  prevent  a  discharge  into  it  from  the 
drains.  A  pumping  plant  has  therefore  been  designed  to  lift  the 
drainage  waters  over  the  levees  during  the  flood  i>eriod  of  the  river 
to  prevent  the  lands  becoming  water-logged. 

The  whole  system,  as  planned  above,  is  one  looking  to  the  jjer- 
manent  reclamation  of  this  district  by  means  of  irrigation,  levee, 
and  drainage  works.  All  portions  of  the  system  to  be  made  of  steel, 
concrete,  or  earthwork. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  character 
of  the  soils  of  this  valley,  as  well  as  past  fanning  experience,  indi- 
cate that  they  are  exceedingly  fertile.  The  silt  of  the  Colorado 
River,  all  of  which  can  not  be  removed  at  the  headworks,  has  high 
fertilizing  properties.  Under  these  conditions,  and  with  proper 
handling  of  the  system,  the   valley   should   be  perpetually   fertile. 
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The  entire  cost  of  this  enterprise,  providing  all  the  area  is  irrigated 
which  is  indicated  above,  will  amount,  according  to  the  estimate, 
to  about  $35  per  acre  irrigated.  It  is  entirely  possible,  however, 
that  as  the  construction  work  proceeds  this  cost  may  be  somewhat 
increased  or  lessened,  although  an  effort  has  been  made  to  cover  all 
contingencies,  and  the  estimates  of  cost  have  been  liberal.  The  price 
will  range  near  $35  per  acre,  this  to  be  paid  for  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reclamation  act  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  ten  annual  installments  after  the  first  delivery  of 
water.  The  annual  charge  for  maintenance  and  supervision  of  this 
system  will  be  very  low  and  probably  materially  less  than  $1  per 
acre.     There  will  be  no  charge  for  interest,  profit,  or  taxes. 

In  order  to  keep  the  price  as  low  as  that  estimated  upon  and  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  works,  it  is  necessary  for  all 
of  the  landowners  of  the  portion  of  the  district  that  is  in  Arizona, 
under  the  projected  canal,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  their  local  water  users'  associ- 
ation, for  the  payment  for  the  water  when  it  is  delivered  to  them. 
The  reclamation  service  has  made  the  surveys  and  estimates  required 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  the  costs  and  character 
of  these  works;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  local  land- 
owners to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  through  their  local  associations, 
the  contracts  for  the  acceptance  of  the  water;  and  also  to  provide 
for  the  rights  of  way  required  for  the  levee,  power  plants,  trans- 
mission lines,  etc.  This  has  been  done,  about  98  per  cent  of  the  entire 
area  under  the  project  now  being  subject  to  the  reclamation  act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  set  aside  $3,000,000  of  the  recla- 
mation fund  for  the  construction  of  this  project,  contingent  upon 
the  aclion  of  the  landowners  of  this  valley  and  their  entering  into 
contracts  with  the  Department,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  reclamation  act  passed  June  17,  1902, 

On  March  15,  1905,  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  dam  were 
opened,  and  responsible  bidders  offered  to  build  this  structure  for  the 
amount  estimated  upon  by  the  engineers. 
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Bj  Hdoo  De  Vries. 


The  noble  aim  of  university  teaching  is  the  lifting  up  of  mankind 
to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  ideas  of  life  and  tf  uth.  It  has  to  cul- 
tivate the  most  intimate  connection  between  theorj-  and  practice, 
between  abstract  science  and  actual  life.  Throughout  the  world  of 
research  this  connection  is  felt  to  be  the  real  stimulus  of  the  work, 
the  very  basis  of  its  existence,  American  universities  and  American 
science  have  developed  themselves  on  this  leading  principle,  and  it 
is  especially  on  this  account  that  high  admiration  is  given  them  by 
their  European  sisters.  Nowhere  in  this  world  is  the  mutual  con- 
course between  practice  and  science  so  general  as  here,  and  nowhere 
is  the  influence  of  the  universities  so  widely  felt  as  in  this  country. 
Perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  investigation,  unhampered  rights 
of  professing  and  defending  one's  conviction,  even  if  it  should  be 
wholly  contrary  to  the  universal  lielief.  are  the  high  privileges  of  all 
real  universities.  Wealthy  citizens  spend  their  possessions  in  the 
founding  of  such  institutions,  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  way  of 
promoting  public  welfare.  The  Government  liberally  supplies  funds 
for  scientific  research  whenever  its  application  to  practical  business 
is  clear.  Your  system  of  promoting  agriculture  by  means  of  experi- 
ment stations,  of  scientifically  conducted  farm  cultures,  of  inquiries 
in  ail  parts  of  the  worid,  and  of  collecting,  introducing,  and  trying 
all  kinds  of  plants  that  might  become  useful  crops  is  not  only 
admired,  but  even  highly  envied  by  us  Europeans. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  I  have  accepted  the  honorable 
invitation  to  speak  before  this  renowned  center  of  learning.  The 
ideas  to  which  I  have  been  conducted  by  my  experiments  are  to  a 
large  degree  different  from  current  scientific  lielief.  But  I  have 
trusted  to  your  willingness  to  listen  to  new  facts  and  divergent  con- 
victions, and  to  your  readiness  to  acknowledge  whatever  spark  of 
truth  might  be  found  in  them.  Unbiased  by  prejudice,  the  calm 
air  of  the  university  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  seeking  only  truth, 
and  convinced  that  only  pure  truth  can  bring  real  progress,  are  the 
judges  to  which  I  gladly  submit  my  conceptions. 

My  ideas  have  grown  slowly,  and  have  only  reached  their  definite- 
ness  and  full  development  under  the  protection  of  the  high  principles 
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<if  university  freedom.  I  have  needed  nearly  twenty  years  to  develop 
them  and  to  gather  the  evidence  hy  means  of  which  I  hope  to  convince 
you.  I  kept  my  f^erret  until  some  years  ago,  and  worked  only  for 
myself.  In  this  respect  old  universities,  as  ours  are  in  Europe,  Iiave 
B  distinct  advantage  over  your  young  American  institutions.  With 
you  all  is  sparkling  and  boiling,  wi'th  iis  it  is  the  quietness  of  solitude, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  city.  But  your  students  and  teachers 
are  expected  to  show  what  they  are  doing,  and  to  produce  their  results 
at  short  intervals.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  trusted  and 
left  free  even  on  this  point.  Hardly  anybody  has  ever  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing,  and  even  those  who  from  time  to  time  visited  my 
garden  were  content  with  what  I  could  show  them,  without  telling 
my  real  dilRcuItiea  and  my  real  hopes. 

To  my  mind  this  is  a  high  privilege.  The  solution  of  the  most 
intricate  problems  often  does  not  require  vast  laboratory  equipment, 
but  it  always  requires  patience  and  perseverance.  Patience  and  per- 
severance in  their  turn  require  freedom  from  all  pressure,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  need  of  publishing  early  and  often  unripe  results. 
Even  now  I  would  prefer  to  spend  this  hour  in  recounting  the  obli- 
gations which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  under  to  such  men  as 
Lamarck  and  Darwin.  I  should  like  to  point  out  how  they  have 
freed  inquiry  from  prejudice  and  drawn  the  limits  between  religion 
nnd  science ;  how  they  have  caused  the  principle  of  evolution  to  be  the 
ruling  idea  in  the  whole  dominion  of  the  study  of  the  organic  world, 
and  how  this  idea  has  been  suggestive  and  succes.sful,  comprehensive 
and  hufteful  during  a  whole  century  of  continuous  research.  Every- 
where it  is  recognized  to  take  the  leadership.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  innumerable  discoveries,  and  whole  sciences  have  been  started  from 
it.  Embryology  and  ontogeny,  phylogeny,  and  the  new  conceptions 
of  taxonomy,  paleontologj'  of  plants  and  of  animals,  sociology,  his- 
tory, and  medicine,  and  even  the  life  history  of  the  earth  on  which  we 
live,  are  in  reality  in  their  present  form  the  products  of  the  idea  of 
evolution. 

Instead  of  telling  you  of  my  own  work,  I  should  like  to  sketch  the 
part  which  of  late  the  scientists  of  the  United  States  have  taken  in 
this  work.  Mainly  in  two  lines  a  rapid  advancement  has  been 
inaugurated  in  this  country.  I  refer  to  the  pure  university  studies 
and  the  work  of  the  agricultural  stations.  Highly  valuable  is  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture  in  the  improvement  of  races. 
Each  of  you  knows  how  this  artificial  production  of  races  of  animals 
and  plants  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of  evidence  on  which  Darwin 
founded  his  theory.  But  at  his  time  the  available  evidence  was  only 
very  scanty  when  we  compare  it  with  the  numerous  facts  and  the 
improved  methods  which  now  are  the  result  of  half  a  century's 
additional  work.     America  and  Europe  have  combined  in  thia  line, 
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and  the  vast  amount  of  facts,  heaped  up  by  numerou:^  investigators 
and  numerous  well-equipped  institution^^,  has  produced  quite  a  new 
basis  for  a  critical  review  of  Darwin's  theory. 

I  have  tried  to  combine  all  these  too  dispersed  facts  and  to  bring 
them  together,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fuller  proof  for  the  main  points 
of  Darwin's  conception.  In  one  subordinate  point  my  results  have 
been  different  from  those  of  Darwin,  and  it  is  this  point  which  I  have 
been  invited  by  the  kindness  of  your  pre-sident  to  discuss  before  you. 

Darwin's  theory  is  commonly  indicated  as  the  theory  of  natural 
selection.  This  theory  is  not  the  theory  of  descent.  The  idea  of 
descent  with  modification,  which  now  is  the  basis  of  all  evolutionary 
science,  is  quite  independent  of  the  que,sfion  how  in  the  single 
in.stances  the  change  of  one  species  into  another  has  actually  taken 
place.  The  theory  of  descent  remains  unshaken  even  if  our  conception 
concerning  the  mode  of  descent  should  prove  to  be.  in  neetl  of  revision. 

Such  a  revision  seeems  now  to  be  unavoidable.  In  Darwin's  time 
little  was  known  concerning  the  process  of  variability.  It  wa?  impos- 
sible to  make  the  necessary  distinctions.  His  genius  i-ecogiiized  two 
contrasting  elements — one  of  them  he  called  sports,  since  they  came 
rarely,  unexpectedly,  and  suddenly;  the  other  he  de^signated  as  indi-  . 
vidual  differences,  conveying  thereby  the  notion  of  their  presence  in 
all  individuals  and  at  all  times,  but  in  variable  degrees. 

Sports  are  accidental  changes,  resulting  from  unknown  causes. 
In  agricultural  and  horticultural  practice  they  play  a  large  part,  and 
whenever  they  occur  in  a  useful  direction  they  are  singled  out  by 
breeders  and  become  the  sources  of  new  races  and  new  varieties. 
Individual  differences  are  always  present,  no  two  persons  being 
exactly  alike.  In  the  same  way  the  shepherd  recognizes  all  his  sheep 
by  distinct  marks,  and  to  find  two  ears  in  a  field  of  wlieat  which  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  some  peculiarity  is  a  prop- 
osition which  everybody  knows  to  lie  impossible.  Many  highly  im- 
proved races  of  forage  plants  and  agricultural  crops  have  been  pro- 
duced by  intelligent  breeders  simply  on  the  ground  of  these  always 
available  dissimilarities.  They  can  l)o  selected  and  accumulated, 
augmented  and  heaped  up,  until  the  new  race  is  distinctly  pieferable 
to  the  original  strain. 

In  ordinary  agricultural  breeding,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  sharply  between  these  two  principles.  Moreover,  for 
practical  purposes,  this  distinction  has  no  definite  use.  The  practice 
of  selection  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  ca-ses,  and,  besides  hybridizing, 
with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  selection  is  as  yet  practically 
the  only  means  for  the  breeder  to  improve  his  races.  Hence  it  came 
that  at  Darwin's  time  there  was  no  clear  distinction  between  the  two 
types  of  variations,  at  least  not  to  such  an  extent  that  a  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species  could  confidently  rely  upon  it  ^-^  i 
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Qiietelet's  celebrated  law  of  variability  was  published  only  some 
years  after  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species.  Variabil- 
ity seemed  until  then  to  be  free  from  laws,  and  nearly  everything 
.  could  be  ascribed  to  it  or  explained  by  it.  But  the  renowned  Belgian 
scientist  showed  that  it  obeys  laws  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
remainder  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  law  which  rules  it  is  the 
law  of  probability,  and  according  to  this  law  the  occurrence  of  varia- 
tions, their  frequency,  and  their  degree  of  deviation  can  be  calculated 
and  predicted  with  the  same  certainty  as  the  chance  of  death,  of  mur- 
ders, of  fires,  and  of  all  those  broad  phenomena  with  which  the 
V        science  of  sociology  and  the  pcactice  of  insiirance  are  concerned. 

The  calculations  of  probable  variation.^  based  on  this  most  impor- 
,^      tant  law  did  not,  however,  respond  to  the  demands  of  evolution. 
1       Specific  characters  are  usually  sharply  defined  against  on6  another, 
v;^       They  are  new  and  separate  units  more  often  than  different  degrees  of 
\^       the  same  qualities.     Only  with  such,  however,  Quetelet's  law  is  con- 
■■       cerned.     It  explains  the  degrees,  but  not  the  origin,  or  new  i>eculiari- 
•;       ties.     Moreover,  the  degrees  of  deviation  are  subject  to  reversion  to 
^      mediocrity,  always  more  or  less  returning  in  the  progeny  to  the  piv- 
"^  vious  state.     Species,  on  the  contrary,  are  usually  constant  and  do  not 
"  commonly  or  readily  revert  into  one  another.     It  is  assumed  that  from 
time  to  time  specific  reversions  occur,  but  they  are  too  rare  to  be  com- 
parable with  the  phenomena  which  are  ruled  by  the  law  of  probability. 
A  thorough  study  of  Quetelet's  law  would  no  doubt  at  once  have 
revealed  the  weak  point  in  Darwin's  conception  of  t)ie  process  of  evo- 
lution.    But  it  was  published  as  part  of  a  larger  inquiry  in  the 
department  of  anthropology,  and  for  years  and  years  it  has  been 
*"        prominent  in  tliat  science,  without,  however,  being  applied  to  tlie  cor- 
ri-sponding  phenomena  of  the  life  of  animals  and  of  plants.     Only  of 
late  has  it  freed  itself  from  its  bounds,  transgres.sed  the  old  nari-ow 
limit.s,  and  displayed  its  prominent  and  universal  importance  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  living  nature. 

In  doing  so,  however,  it  has  become  the  starting  (loint  for  a  critical 
review  of  the  very  basis  of  Darwin's  conception  of  tlie  part  played  by 
natural  selection.  It  at  once  became  clear  that  the  phenomena  whicli 
are  ruled  by  this  law,  and  which  are  bound  to  such  narrow  limits,  can 
not  be  a  basis  for  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  species.  It  rules 
quantities  and  degrees  of  qualities,  but  not  tlie  qualities  themselves. 

Species,  liowever,  are  not  in  the  main  distinguished  from  their 
allies  by  quantities  nor  by  degrees;  the  very  qualities  may  differ. 
The  higher  animals  and  plants  are  not  only  taller  and  heavier  than 
their  long- forgot  ten  unicellular  forefathers;  they  surpass  them  in 
large  numbers  of  special  characters,  which  must  have  been  acquired 
by  their  ancestors  in  the  lapse  of  time.  How  such  characters  have 
been  brought  about  is^  the  real  question  with  which  the  theory  of 
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evolution  is  concerned.  Now,  if  they  can  not  be  explained  by  the 
slow  and  gradual  accumulation  of  individual  variations,  evidently 
the  second  alternative  of  Darwin's  original  proposition  remains. 
This  was  based  on  the  sports,  on  those  I'are  and  sudden  changes  which 
from  time  to  time  are  seen  to  occur  among  cultivated  plants,  and 
which  in  these  cases  give  rise  to  new  strains.  If  such  strains  can  be 
proved  to  offer  a  better  analogy  to  real  systematic  species,  and  if  the 
sudden  changes  can  be  shown  to  occur  in  nature  as  well  as  they  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  cultivated  condition,  then  in  truth  Darwinism 
can  afford  to  lose  the  individual  variations  as  a  basis.  Then  there 
will  be  two -Vast  dominions  of  variability,  sharply  limited  and 
sharply  contrasted  with  one  another.  One  of  them  will  be  ruled  by 
Quetelet's  law  of  probability  and  by  the  unavoidable  and  continuous 
occurrence  of  reversions.  It  will  reign  supreme  in  the  sciences  of ' 
anthropology  and  sociology.  Outside  of  these,  the  other  will  become 
a  new  domain  of  investigation,  and  will  ask  to  be  designated  by  a  new 
name.  Fortunately,  however,  a  real  new  designation  is  not  reiinired, 
ance  previous  to  Darwin's  writings  the  same  questions  were  largely 
discussed  and  since  in  these  discussions  a  distinct  name  for  the  sud- 
den and  accidental  changes  of  specie-s  into  one  another  was  rcgidarly 
used.  At  that  time  they  were  called  "'  mutations,"  and  the  phenonie- 1 
non  of  mutability  was  more  or  less  clearly  distinguished  from  that  of 
variability  in  a  more  limited  sense.  Especially  in  France  a  serious 
scientific  conflict  raged  on  this  point  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  its  near  relation  to  religious  questions  secured  it  a  large 
interest.  Jordan  and  Godron  were  the  leaders,  and  inimerous  dis- 
tingiiished  botanists  and  zoologists  enrolled  themselves  under  their 
banners.  They  cleared  part  of  the  way  for  Darwin  and  collected  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  evidence.  Their  facts  pleaded  for  the 
i-harp  and  abrupt  delimitation  of  their  species,  and  asked  for  anotlier 
explanation  than  that  which  was  derived  from  the  ordinary,  slow, 
and  continuous  variations. 

Their  evidence,  however,  was  not  complete  enough  to  command  the 
decision  in  their  behalf.  The  direct  proof  of  the  sudden  changes 
aould  not  be  offered  by  them,  and  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
tlriven  to  the  acceptance  of  supernatural  causes  on  this  account. 
Thereby,  however,  they  lost  their  influence  ujwn  (he  progress  of 
dcience,  and  soon  fell  into  oblivion. 

Instead  of  following  this  historical  line,  however,  I  have  now  to 
point  out  one  of  the  weightiest  objections  against  the  conception  of 
the  origin  of  species  by  means  of  slow  and  gradual  clianges.  It  is 
an  objection  which  has  been  brought  forward  against  Darwin  from 
the  very  beginning,  which  has  never  relented,  and  which  often  has 
threatened  to  impair  the  whole  theory  of  descent.  It  is  the  incompat- 
ibility of  the  results  concerning  the  age  of  life  on  this  earth,  as  pro- 
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pounded  by  phyi^iciste  and  astronomers,  with  the  demand  made  by  the 
theory  of  dencent. 

The  deductions  made  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  others  from  the  central 
heat  of  the  earth,  from  the  rate  of  the  production  of  the  calcareous 
deposits,  from  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  water  of  tlie 
seas,  and  from  various  other  sources,  indicate  an  agje  for  the  inhab- 
itable surface  of  the  earth  of  some  millions  of  years  only.  The  most 
probable  estimates  lie  between  twenty  and  forty  millions  of  years. 
The  evolutionists  of  the  gradual  line,  however,  had  supposed  many 
thousands  of  millions  of  years  to  be  the  smallest  amount  that  would 
account  for  the  whole  range  of  evolution,  from  the  very  first  begin- 
ning until  the  appearance  of  mankind. 

This  large  discrepancy  has  always  been  a  source  of  doubt  and  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  evolutionary  idea,  and  it 
is  especially  in  this  country  that  much  good  work  has  been  done  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  The  theory  of  descent  had  to  be  remolded. 
On  this  point  conviction  has  grown  in  America  during  the  last 
decades  with  increasing  rapidity.  Cope's  works  stand  prominent 
among  all,  and  much  valuable  discussion  and  evidence  has  been 
brought  together. 

The  decision,  however,  couid  only  be  gained  by  adirect  study  of  the 
supposed  mutations,  but  no  distinct  cases  of  mutability  were  at  hand 
to  provide  the  material.  Discussions  took  the  place  of  inquiry,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  literature  has  broadly  pictured  all  the  possibilities 
and  all  the  more  or  less  plausible  explanations  without  being  able 
to  give  proof  or  disproof. 

In  this  most  discouraging  state  of  things  I  concluded  that  the  only 
way  to  get  out  of  the  prevailing  confusion  was  to  return  to  the 
method  of  direct  experimental  inquiry.  Slow  and  gradual  changes 
were  accepted  to  be  invisible  or  nearly  so;  mutations,  however, 
would  !«  clear  and  sharp,  although  of  rare  occurrence.  I  deter- 
mined to  start  on  a  search  for  them,  and  tried  a  large  number  of 
species,  partly  native  forms  of  my  own  country  and  partly  from 
different  sources.  Each  of  them  had  to  be  tried  as  to  its  constancy, 
and  large  numbers  of  seedlings  had  to  be  produced  and  compared. 
The  chance  of  finding  what  I  wanted  was  of  course  very  small,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  the  experiments  had  to  be  increased  as 
far  as  possible. 

Fortune  has  been  propitious  to  me.  It  has  brought  into  my  gar- 
den a  series  of  mutations  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  known 
to  occur  in  horticulture,  and  moreover  it  has  afforded  me  an  instance 
of  mutability  such  as  would  be  supposed  to  occur  in  nature.  The 
sudden  changes,  which  until  yet  were  limited  to  the  experience  of  the 
breeders,  proved  to  be  accessible  to  direct  experimental  work.  They 
can  not  yet  in  truth  be  produced  artificially,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
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their  occurrence  can  be  predicted  in  some  cases  with  enough  probability 
to  justify  the  trial.  Color  changes  in  flowers,  double  flowers,  regular 
forms  from  labiate  types,  and  others  have  been  produced  more  or 
less  at  will  in  my  garden,  and  under  conditions  which  allowed  of  a 
close  scientific  study.  The  suddenness  of  the  changes  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  display  of  the  new  characters  from  the  very  beginning 
were  the  most  striking  results. 

These  facts,  however,  only  gave  an  experimental  proof  of  phenom- 
ena which  were  historically  known  to  occur  in  horticulture.  They 
threw  light  upon  the  way  in  which  cultivated  plants  usually  produce 
new  forms,  but  between  them  and  the  real  origin  of  species  in  nature 
the  old  gap  evidently  remained. 

This  gap,  however,  had  to  be  filled  out.  Darwin's  theory  had  con- 
cluded with  an  analogy,  and  this  analogy  had  to  be.  replaced  by  direct 
observation. 

Success  has  attended  my  efforts  even  on  this  point.  It  has  brought 
into  my  hands  a  species  which  has  be«n  taken  in  the  very  act  of  pro- 
ducing new  forms.  This  species  has  now  been  observed  in  its  wild 
locality  during  eighteen  years,  and  it  has  steadily  continued  to  repeat 
the  phenomenon.  I  have  brought  it  into  my  garden,  and  here,  under 
my  very  eyes,  the  production  of  new  species  has  been  going  on,  rather 
increasing  in  rate  than  diminishing.  At  once  it  rendered  superfluous 
all  considerations  and  all  more  or  less  fantastical  e.\planations,  replac- 
ing them  by  simple  fact.  It  opened  the  way  for  further  investiga- 
tions, giving  nearly  certainty  of  a  future  discovery  of  analogous  proc- 
esses. Whether  it  is  the  type  of  the  production  of  species  in  nature 
or  only  one  of  a  more  or  less  large  group  of  types  can  not  yet  be 
decided,  but  this  is  of  no  importance  in  the  present  state  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  fact  is  that  it  has  l>ecome  possible  to  see  species  originate, 
and  that  this  origin  is  sudden  and  obeys  distinct  laws. 

Tlie  species  which  yielded  these  important  results  is  an  American 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly  allied  to  some 
of  the  most  common  and  most  beautiful  among  the  wild  flowering 
plants  of  this  country.  It  is  an  evening  primrose,  and  by  a  strange 
but  fortunate  coincidence  bears  the  name  of  the  great  French  founder 
of  the  theory  of  evolution.  It  is  called  "  Lamarck's  evening  primrose," 
and  produces  crowns  of  large  and  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  have 
even  secured  it  a  place  among  our  beloved  garden  plants. 

The  most  interesting  result  which  the  ol>servation  and  culture  of 
this  plant  have  brought  to  light  is  a  fact  which  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  current  belief.  Ordinarily  it  is  as.smned  that  new  species  arise 
by  a  series  of  changes,  in  which  all  the  individuals  of  a  locality  are 
equally  concerned.  The  whole  group  is  supposed  to  be  modified  in  a 
distinct  direction  by  the  agency  of  the  environmental   forces.     All 
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keep  eqiml  pace  in  the  line  of  modificatioD,  no  single  one  being 
allowed  to  go  distinctly  ahead  of  the  others.  The  whole  family 
gradually  changes,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  the  old  forni 
disappears  in  the  same  degree  as  the  new  makes  its  appearance. 

This  easy  and  plausible  conception,  however,  is  plainly  contra- 
dicted by  the  new  facts.  There  is  neither  a  gradual  modification  nor 
a  common  change  of  all  the  individuals.  On  the  contrary,  the  main 
group  remains  wholly  imaffect<>d  by  the  production  of  new  species. 
After  eighteen  years  it  is  absolutely  the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  and 
even  the  same  as  is  found  elsewhere  in  localities  where  no  mutability 
has  been  obsen'ed.  It  neither  disappears  nor  dies  out,  nor  is  it  ever 
diminished  or  changed  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  current  conception,  a  changing  species 
would  commonly  be  modified  into  only  one  other  form,  or  at  best 
become  split  into  two  different  types,  separated  from  one  another  by 
flowering  at  different  seasons  or  by  some  other  evident  means  of 
isolation.  My  evening  primrose,  however,  produces  in  the  same 
locality,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  group  of  plants,  quite 
a  number  of  new  forms,  diverging  from  their  prototype  in  different 
directions. 

Thence  we  must  conclude  that  new  species  are  produced  sideways 
by  other  forms,  and  that  this  change  only  affects  the  product,  and 
not  the  producer.  The  same  original  form  can  in  this  way  pve  birth 
to  numerous  others,  and  this  single  fact  at  once  gives  an  explanation 
of  all  those  cases  in  which  species  comprise  numbers  of  subspecies,  or 
genera  large  series  of  nearly  allied  forms.  Numerous  other  distinct 
features  of  our  prevailing  classification  may  find  on  the  same  ground 
an  easy  and  quite  natural  explanation. 

To  my  mind,  however,  the  real  significance  of  the  new  facts  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  substitution  of  a  new  conception  for  the  now  pre- 
vailing ideas;  it  lies  in  the  new  ways  which  it  opens  for  scientific 
research.  The  origin  of  species  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
something  beyond  our  experience.  It  reaches  within  the  limits  of 
direct  observation  and  experiment.  Its  only  real  difficulty  is  the 
rarity  of  its  occurrence ;  but  this,  of  course,  may  be  overcome  by  per- 
severing research.  Mutability  is  manifestly  an  exceptional  state  of 
things  if  compared  with  the  ordinary  constancy.  But  it  must  occur 
in  nature  here  and  there,  and  probably  even  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 
It  has  only  to  be  sought  for,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  the  study  of  the  origin  of  species  will  become  an 
experimental  science. 

New  lines  of  work  and  new  prospects  will  then  be  opened,  and  the 
application  of  new  discoveries  and  new  laws  on  forage  crops  and 
industrial  plants  will  largely  reward  the  patience  and  perseverance 
required  by  the  present  initial  scientific  studies.  ,  -  . 
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The  theory  that  species  came  into  existence  as  results  of  separate 
t-reative  acts  has  ^ven  place  to  the  belief  that  the  diversity  of  organic 
nature  has  been  attained  by  gradual  transformation,  but  the  uncon- 
Kcious  influence  of  the  older  view  remains  very  strong.  Even  scien- 
tific students  of  evolution  still  take  it  for  granted  that  there  should 
be  species,  and  hope  to  solve  the  problem  of  evolution  by  finding 
special  conditions  or  agencies  which  can  make  new  species  out  of  old 
ones. 

Science  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  very  human  tendency  to 
place  a  fictitious  value  upon  rare  and  exceptional  phenomena,  and  to 
overlook  the  significance  of  familiar  facts.  Between  Linmeus  and 
Darwin  a  century  of  careful  descriptive  study  of  plants  and  animals 
intervened  before  the  everyday  incident  of  variation  was  appreciated, 
and  it  came  to  be  perceived  that  species  might  arise  through  progres- 
sive change,  or  evolution.  Having  once  assumed,  however,  that  evo- 
lution could  explain  the  origin  of  species,  we  have  taken  to  seeking 
for  evolutionary  causes  in  the  ont-of-the-way  places  of  biology,  for- 
getting that  the  very  existence  and  constitution  of  species  affor<ls 
evidence  of  the  most  fundamental  character  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  evolutionary  process. 

"VVIiy  are  organisms  grouped  into  species,  instead  of  manifesting 
unlimited  and  indefinite  diversity?  After  reviewing  the  multiplicity 
of  organic  types  and  the  innumerable  modifications  possible  for  each, 
it  seems  superfluous  to  doubt  that  the  possibilities  of  diversity  arc 
endless.  And  yet  all  higher  organisms  are  associated  in  s{>ecies,  and 
such  associations  have  existed,  apparently,  throughout  the  biological 
history  of  the  earth.  Each  invastigator  in  turn  has  persevered  in  thu 
hope  that  in  learning  the  origin  of  species  he  would  unravel  the  secret 

"  ConsiatB  principally  of  a  revision  and  ounbinfltlon  of  two  articles.  "  Evolu- 
tion Not  tbe  Origin  of  Speclee"  (Populflr  Science  Monthly.  March,  1904)  and 
"Nataral  Selection  In  Kinetic  Evolution"  {Science,  April  1,  1904 V.- 
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of  evolution,  but  from  every  mechanical  or  environmental  standpoint 
species  remain  as  mysterious  as  ever. 

A  species  is  a  species,  not  through  the  workings  of  any  hidden  cause 
of  evolution,  but  because  the  component  individuals  breed  together, 
and  thus  remain  in  interconnected,  coherent  whole.  This  is  the 
familiar  and  obvious  fact  which  has  escaped  the  appreciation  of  spe- 
cialists. The  individuals  of  a  species  are  alike,  not  because  of  any 
fixed  law  or  mechanism  of  heredity,  biit  because  they  are  traveling 
together  along  the  evolutionary  pathway.  MTien  a  species  encounters 
an  environmental  obstacle,  and  is  divided  into  two  groups,  the  parts 
can  then  evolve  separately  and  become  different.  Evolution  is  not 
shown  in  the  becoming  separate,  but  in  the  becoming  different,  and 
the  process  of  gradual  change  would  have  continued  if  the  original 
group  had  not  been  subdivided. 

The  policy  of  taking  species  for  granted  has  been  carried  by  some 
to  the  point  of  declaring  that  no  satisfactory  definition  of  species 
could  be  made,  but  this  was  only  because  they  were  attempting  to 
combine  two  incongruous  ideas,  and  failed  to  disting:uish  the  species 
as  the  evolutionary  unit  of  interbreeding  individuals  from  the  pre- 
evolutionary  species'of  analytical  classification,  "  founded  on  identity 
of  form  and  structure."  In  nature,  however,  there  is  no  identity  of 
form  and  structure,  and  no  such  si>ecies  as  those  into  which  the  nar- 
rowly formal  systematist  subdivides  his  genera. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  definition  which  will  enable  us  to 
recognize  species  without  studying  them;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
entirely  practicable  to  tell  what  species  are,  or  how  they  are  consti- 
tuted. A  spi'cies  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  connected  or  co- 
herent group  of  interbreeding  organisms.  Interbreeding  may  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  general  similarity  throughout  the  specific  series, 
or  there  may  be  .se.xual  and  other  diversification  which  subdi^-ides 
the  species  into  two  or  more  distinct  sexes  or  castes  without  inter- 
mediates. 

Adherence  to  the  notion  that  species  means  "  identity  of  form  and 
structure"  brings  hopeless  confusion  of  evolutionary  ideas.  The 
fact  that  characters  which  have  arisen  among  inbred  domesticated 
plant.s  and  animals  disappear  in  crosses  with  the  prepotent  wild 
stock  has  been  taken  to  prove  "  the  swamping  effects  of  intercross- 
ing" in  general.  The  segregation  of  new  variations  is  now  com- 
monly held  to  be  essential  for  their  preservation,  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  fact  that  the  inbreeding  unavoidable  in  such  segregation 
would  weaken  the  organism  and  give  it  a  fatal  handicap  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  The  original  assumption  of  this  theory  is  as 
erroneous  as  the  final  deduction.  Instead  of  having,  or  tending  to 
have,  "identity  of  form  and  structure,"  it  is  a  physiological  advan- 
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tage  for  ihe  members  of  the  species  to  become  more  and  more  diverse, 
not  in  order  to  subdivide  into  more  numerous  spe(;ie»,  but  because 
diversity  of  descent  increases  the  vigor  of  the  individual  organisms 
of  ^hich  the  species  is  composed. 

Sexual  and  other  diversification  inside  the  species  has  continued  to 
become  more  and  more  accentuated  in  hundreds  of  independent 
groups  of  plants  and  animals,  and  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a 
mark  of  great«r  organic  perfection.  Professor  Weismann  held  that 
under  constant  external  influences  variation  vould  not  occur;"  but 
the  practical  fact  is  that  in  the  same  species,  and  under  the  same 
general  environments,  variations  not  only  occur,  but  are  preserved, 
accumulated,  and  integrated  into  sexual  differences,  not  by  isolating 
a  part  of  the  species  from  the  rest,  but  under  conditions  of  free  and 
continuous  interbreeding.  The  differences  between  the  se.\es;  are 
commonly  greater  than  those  which  separate  the  species  and  genera, 
or  even  than  those  which  characterize  the  families  and  orders,  show- 
ing most  conclusively  that  such  differences  can  arise  and  become 
established,  even  inside  the  species,  and  quite  without  segregation. 
But  instead  of  having  been  appreciated  as  the  most  impoi'tant 
agency  and  the  most  significant  illustration  of  evolution,  sex  and 
symbasic  interbreeding  have  continued  to  be  regarded  as  obstacles, 
I>ecause  they  interfere  with  the  fancied  necessity  of  segregation. 

Evolutionists,  too  intent  on  a  practical  explanation  of  the  diversity 
of  species,  magnified  the  idea  that  organisms  become  adapted  to 
environment,  and  disregarded  the  more  fundamental  fact  that  spe- 
cies are  not  by  nature  stationary,  but  have  an  independent  motion  of 
their  own.  This  oversight  brought  us  the  impossible  task  of  explain- 
ing how  external  conditions  produce  evolutionary  changes,  and 
prevented  the  perception  that  adaptations  are  due  to  external  causes 
only  as  environment  may  influence  the  direction  of  the  normal  and 
necessary  movement  of  the  species. 

That  evolution  is  thus  an  active,  universal,  and  truly  physiolo^cal 
process  is  not  considered  in  current  theories,  largely  because  thought 
and  language  have  continued  to  follow  the  bias  of  the  original  Dar- 
winian controversy  in  seeking  in  evolution  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  species,  and  in  expecting,  conversely,  that  an  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  species  would  also  explain  evolution.  Such  a  history 
greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  presenting  thisaltemative  view,  that 
the  multiplication  of  species  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  result  of  evolution, 
but  is>  due  to  entirely  distinct  causes  more  often  antagonistic  than 
favorable  to  evolutionary  progress. 

«  Welamaun,  A.,  IM>3,  Tbe  Germ  Platun,  -103. 
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BTOLUnON    VERSUS   TAXONOMT. 

The  early  evolutionists  were  all  systematists  deeply  impressed  by 
the  vast  complexity  of  organic  nature,  a  sentiment  which  we  may 
still  indulge,  since  two  centuries  of  labor  have  but  made  a  beginning 
in  the  task  of  describing  and  assigning  names  to  the  millions  of  groups 
of  organisms.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  biological  evolu- 
tion was  viewed  and  expounded  so  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  taxonomist.  His  interests  are  greatly  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  evolutionist,  and  the  confusion  of  the  two  distinct  lines  of  investi- 
gation has  done  much  to  perpetuate  the  erroneous  identification  of 
the  origin  of  species  with  the  process  of  evolution. 

The  evolution  best  appreciated  by  the  taxonomist  is  one  whi<ii  pro- 
duces species  separable  by  definite  and  easily  definable  characters. 
He  finds  such  species  on  islands  and  in  other  circumscribed  regions, 
and  infers  that  isolation  is  an  important  evolutionary  factor,  failing 
to  perceive  that  the  "constancy"  of  insular  species  is  .merely  a  uni- 
formity made  possible  by  the  limited  area  of  distribution,  and  hence 
usually  absent  in  sjwcies  of  more  extensive  range. 

The  systematist  is  prone  to  believe  that  there  has  been  more  evolu- 
tion in  a  genus  of  ten  readily  definable  species  than  in  another  occupy- 
ing the  same  geographical  region,  but  consisting  of  only  one  species. 
For  the  evolutionist,  however,  the  segregation  of  the  numerous  species 
means  that  the  conditions  are  less  uniformly  favorable  for  the  sub- 
divided genus  than  for  the  other.  Among  fossil  organisms,  also,  the 
more  generalized  the  types  the  wider  was  the  distribution,  the  separa- 
tion of  local  genera  and  species  following  with  less  favorable  circum- 
fctances  or  greater  competition.  Segregation  multiplies  species  by 
separating  groups  of  organic  individuals,  just  as  the  ocean  might 
form  many  islands  from  a  partially  submerged  continent.  Species 
are  biological  islands,  but  we  do  not  go  further  in  biology  than  in 
geography  by  the  discovery  that  islands  must  be  isolated.  Isolation 
permits  evolutionary  progress  to  be  made  on  separate  lines,  until  the 
differences  become  of  diagnostic  utility  to  the  systematist;  but  that 
isolation  is  responsible  for  the  changes  which  bring  about  the  diver- 
gence of  characters  is  a  deduction  no  more  logical  than  that  the  differ- 
ences of  islands  are  duo  to  the  waters  which  separate  them. 

Too  narrow  zeal  in  the  descriptive  task  has  led  many  systematists 
to  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  amount  of  difference  should 
everywhere  receive  the  same  taxonomic  recognition,  a  method  some- 
times defended  on  the  ground  that  all  variations  of  form  or  structure 
indicate  incipient  species  budding  out  from  the  parent  stock,  and  sure 
to  become  separate  groups  like  other  now  segregated  types,  a  supposi- 
tion quite  unsupported  by  evidence.  Far  more  rational  and  more 
secure  would  be  the  progress  of  systematic  biology  if  recognition  aa 
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Species  were  limited  to  groups  of  individuals  separate  in  nature, 
regard  being  given  to  the  completeness  of  segregation  rather  than  to 
the  amount  of  difference. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  when  specimens  from  a  new 
locality  offer  tangible  differences  from  any  previously  known,  the 
working  systematist  must  describe  and  name  them  as  reprsenting 
new  species.  To  crowd  them  into  an  old  species  by  "  emending  the 
description,"  or  by  calling  them  a  "  variety,"  is  to  guess  at  an  integra- 
tion in  advance  of  knowledge ;  while  to  refuse  to  unite  "  species," 
which  have  been  shown  to  belong  to  a  continuous  series  in  nature,  is 
to  prefer  technical  fiction  to  biological  reality.  A  coherent  group  of 
interbreeding  individuals  is  the  unit  of  evolutionary  biology  to  which 
the  term  species  finds  its  most  proper  application.  The  tendency  of 
some  systematists  to  refer  also  to  intergrading  unsegregated  subdivi- 
sions of  such  groups  as  "  species,"  shows  how  easily  conventional 
taxonomic  methods  may  obscure  evolutionary  distinctions. 

CRITERIA   OF  SPECIFIC  DISTINCTNESS. 

Species  differ,  of  course,  in  the  variability  of  their  characters,  but, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  uniformity  of  the  individuals  of  a 
species  might  be  expressed  by  a  ratio  between  the  range  and  the  facil- 
ities for  interbreeding.  A  widespread  species  of  sedentary  animals 
or  plants  will  become  locally  diversified;  more  frequent  intercom- 
munication permits  more  uniform  progress.  A  single  species  may 
have  as  great  a  variety  of  characters  as  a  dozen  related  groups  which 
have  been  segregated.  Tn'o  species  may  be  quite  distinct  and  yet 
differ  much  less  than  the  connected  extremes  of  another.  That  a 
species  differs  in  different  parts  of  its  range  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  subdivision  will  take  place;  it  means  merely  that  characters 
are  ori^nating  more  rapidly  than  they  spread  over  the  whole  species. 
The  integrity  of  a  species  is  not  destroyed  by  "  inconstancy  "  of  char- 
acters, but  because  geographical  or  other  barriers  make  a  gap  in  the 
series. 

The  failure  of  the  extremes  of  a  widely  distributed  species  to  breed 
when  brought  together  does  not  prove  the  attainment  of  specific  dis- 
tinctness nor  the  approach  of  it,  since  internal  diversity  does  not 
weaken  the  species,  but  is  an  evolutionary  advantage,  and  both  ex- 
tremes may  continue  to  cross  freely  with  the  connecting  forms  which 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  species.  Neither  does  the  power  to  form 
fertile  hybrids  prove  that  two  species  occupying  distinct  ranges  are 
one.  Faith  in  such  criteria  is  simply  a  remnant  of  the  preevolution- 
ary  theory  of  the  separate  creation  of  species.  The  only  way  to  ascer- 
tain that  two  groups  of  organisms  are  separate  species  is  to  find  the 
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gap  between  them.  Whether  they  will  breed  together  or  not,  aod 
whether  the  hybrids  are  fertile  and  vigorous,  or  weak,  sterile,  and 
aberrant,  may  indicate  the  period  and  degree  of  divergence  of  the 
types  crossed,  but  affords  absolutely  no  evidence  as  to  whether  the 
series  to  which  they  belong  in  nature  are  continuous  or  interrupted. 
Specific  distinctness  is  a  question  much  more  geographical  than  evo- 
lutionary. Evolution  continues  whether  the  species  is  divided  or  not ; 
the  divergence  of  the  parts  is  rendered  possible  by  the  cessation  of  the 
interbreeding,  which  would  otherwise  maintain  the  coherence  and 
relative  uniformity  of  the  undivided  group. 

SBCRBGATION  AND  VITAL  MOTION. 

The  systematist  "separates"  species  because  they  are  "different," 
but  the  evolutionarj-  significance  of  species  does  not  appear  from 
formal  descriptions  of  these  biological  islands;  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
isolated  groups  of  organic  individuals  universally  acquire  diagnostic 
differences.  Isoation  has  furnished  millions  of  these  tests  of  the 
universality  of  biological  motion,  but  it  does  not  cause  the  motion. 
Evolution  is  independent  of  isolation,  and  without  it  has  often 
brought  about  in  the  same  species  great  diversity  of  sexes,  castes, 
dimorphic  and  alternating  generations  of  many  species  of  plants  and 
animals.  Without  evolutionary  progress  there  would  have  been  no 
species  as  we  now  know  them,  but  the  causes  of  the  segregation  of 
species  are  not  causes  of  evolution ;  segregation  merely  permits  this 
universal  tendency  to  become  more  manifest.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  evolutionary  divergences  sometimes  assist  natural  selection  or 
physical  barriers  in  the  work  of  subdividing  species,  this  would 
mean  that  evolution  sometimes  results  in  segregation,  not  that  segre- 
gation causes  evolution. 

Evolution  is  a  process  of  change  in  species;  it  is  the  journey  of 
which  individual  variations  are  steps.  Evolution  changes  the  char- 
acters of  species,  but  it  does  not  originate  species;  it  makes  species 
different  when  segregation  affords  the  opportunity. 

Natural  selection  may  assist  geographical  and  other  influences 
tending  to  the  division  of  species,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  a  cause 
of  evolution;  it  represents  the  determining  aspect  of  the  environ- 
ment— the  factors  which  influence  the  direclion  of  the  vital  motion, 
but  not  those  which  induce  the  motion.  Natural  selection  may  explain 
differences  between  two  species,  but  not  the  becoming  different.  It 
is  an  external  incident  or  influence  and  not  an  active  principle  or 
agency  of  organic  evolution.  Adaptation  is  possible  because  there 
is  a  vital  motion  which  can  be  deflected,  not  because  the  environment 
changes  the  characters  of  species.  The  river  of  evolution  flows 
through  the  land  of  environment;  the  conformation  of  the  valley 
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determines  the  course  of  the  stream,  but  the  water  descends  by  its 
own  gravity. 

In  the  course  of  its  prepress  the  species  explores  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory and  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  variations  it  is 
able  to  put  forth.  Changes  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  vitality  of 
the  species  and  also  to  keep  it  abreast  of  its  environmental  oppor- 
tunities, and  if  no  adaptive  movement  can  be  made  it  is  still  unable 
to  remain  stationary,  but  continues  to  change  in  characters  indiffer- 
ent to  the  environment,  or  even  actually  detrimental. 

The  species  encounters  obstacles  and  subdivides  because  it  is  in 
motion;  the  diversity  of  form  arises  because  variations  can  no  longer 
spread  freely  among  the  individuals  of  the  species,  not  because  the 
environment  introduces  new  characters. 

That  species  .occupy  definite  regions  of  distribution  has  been  taken 
by  some  to  mean  that  the  individuals  arc  similar  because  they  are 
molded  by  similar  influences,  but  that  this  inference  is  wrong  is 
shown  both  by  the  wide  diversity  of  conditions  under  which  some 
species  exist,  and  by  the  even  wider  diversity  of  form  and  structure 
often  found  among  the  members  of  the  same  species,  in  the  same  en- 
vironment. Similarity  of  conditions  may  permit  plants  and  animals 
of  different  origins  to  develop  similar  variations,  and  to  share, 
finally,  the  same  adaptive  characters,  but  identical  conditions  do  not 
put  an  end  to  individual  variations,  nor  to  evolutionary  progress.' 

THE   INFLtTENCE   OF   SELECTION. 

In  denying  that  selection  has  any  power  to  initiate  or  actuate 
developmental  changes  there  is  no  intention  to  imply  that  it  has  not 
profoundly  influenced  the  course  of  evolution  in  many  groups.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  claimed  that  the  kinetic  theory*  afforded  the  first 
concrete  explanation  of  the  workings  of  natural  selection.  Vital 
motion  not  only  makes  selective  influence  j>osyible,  but  it  meets  the 
ancient  and  hitherto  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  adaptation, 
since  it  shows  how  characters  may  originate  and  develop  to  the  point 
of  utility  or  harmfulness,  where  adaptive  selection  can  take  effect. 

That  there  are  species,  varieties,  mutations,  or  hybrids  which  differ 
in  one,  two,  or  three  characters,  as  commonly  asserted  in  discussions 
of  Mendel's  laws,  is  quite  unwarranted  by  facts.  The  mention  of  a 
single  peculiar  character  may  suffice  to  designate  a  species  or  variety 
for  taxonomic  purposes,  but  in  evolutionary  studies  it  is  careless  to 

a  "Even  sugar  beets,  tbe  oldest  'selected'  ngrlcultunil  plants,  are  far  from 
baring  freed  theiuHelvea  froiu  tlie  ueccsslty  of  continuous  liupi-ovemeDt.  Witb- 
ODt  tbiB  tbey  would  not  remain  constant,  but  would  retrograde  wltb  great 
rapidity."    DeVrles,  H..  1905,  Species  and  Varieties,  109. 

»Cook,  O.  F.,  1901.    A.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Evolution,  Science,  N.  8.,  13:969. 
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forget  that  the  diversity  is  general  and  multifarious,  like  that  of 
individual  apple  trees  or  men.  Evolution  is  a  continuous  summary 
or  integration  of  this  individual  diversity,  and  is  not  a  simple  process, 
but  highly  multiplex,  as  much  so,  indeed,  as  the  lines  of  descent  in 
which  the  life  of  the  species  goes  forward.  A  composite  general 
direction  is  maintained  by  the  species  because  the  multitudinous 
strands  of  individual  descent  arc  bound  together  by  interbreeding. 
The  variations  take  place  in  particular  threads,  but  evolution  signifies 
rather  the  progressive  change  of  the  whole  organic  network. 

The  evolution  of  a  new  type  means  changes  in  many  directions  and 
of  many  kinds  in  the  germ  cells  and  in  the  various  tissues  and  organs, 
as  well  as  in  the  external  form  of  the  complex  cell  colony  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  a  single  individual. 

Each  cell,  tissue,  organ,  and  feature  is  undergoing^  evolution,  and 
for  normal  and  permanent  progress  these  manifold  developments 
must  keep  together.  When  single  lines  or  slender  strands  of  descent 
are  separated  from  the  main  network  the  congruence  of  type  is  lost. 
The  normal  variation  and  individual  diversity  of  the  species  having 
been  eliminated,  the  evolutionary  coordination  of  cells,  organs,  and 
ftmctions  breaks  down,  and  abrupt  changes  or  aberrations  of  heredity 
appear.  These  degenerative  mutations  may  not  differ  in  their  essen- 
tial nature  from  normal  variations,  but  the  conditions  of  their  appear- 
ance are  abnormal,  and  the  results  often  disastrous."  Mutations,  like 
hybrids,  are  sometimes  completely  sterile,  and  they  may  have  at  the 
same  time  an  increased  vegetative  vigor.  The  vegetative  vigor  of- 
many  mutative  varieties  of  domesticated  plants  has  doubtless  delayed 
the  recognition  of  their  abnormal  evolutionary  status,  though  the 
abnormality  of  infertile  hybrids  has  long  been  appreciated.  It  is 
paradoxical,  indeed,  that  the  increased  vigor  which  accompanies  nor- 
mal variations  and  crosses  should  also  attend  degenerative  changes, 
but  there  is  room  for  this  apparent  contradiction  in  so  complex  and 
many-sided  a  process  as  evolution. 

A  domestic  variety  may  be  "  improved  "  by  the  further  increase  of 
the  one  or  two  characters  or  qualities  which  render  it  valuable,  but  a 
new  specific  or  generic  type  is  the  comjiound  or  resultant  of  many 
variations  in  many  characters.  Ry  close  selection,  which  restricts 
evolutionary  progress  to  a  narrow  line  of  descent,  a  "  single  charac- 
ter "  may  push  out  farther  in  a  decade  than  the  natural  multiplex 
evolution  would  carry  it  in  a  century  or  a  millennium,  but  such  a  spe- 
cialization weakens  and  unbalances  the  organisms,  and  is  a  process  of 
degeneration  rather  than  a  constructive  evolution.  Selective  inbreed- 
ing and  other  forms  of  isolation  accentuate  single  characters,  but  the 

i&ee  Cook,  O.  F.,  lOOt.  Tbe  Vegetative  VIgiir  of  Hybrids  and  Matatlooft. 
Proc.  Biological  Society  of  Wasblngton,  IT:  83. 
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interbreeding  of  normally  diverse  individauli;  (symbasis)  weaves 
new  types  out  of  the  variations  of  many  lines  of  descent. 

All  organisms  are  subject  to  selective  influence  in  the  sense  that 
variations  are  rejected  with  a  promptness  proportional  to  their  hann- 
fulness  in  the  given  environment,  but  generally  this  leaves  a  very 
wide  latitude  of  possible  changes  in  which  selection  does  not  interfere. 
The  instances  are  relatively  rare  in  which  existence  becomes  acutely 
dependent  upon  the  development  of  some  one  characteristic  or  quality, 
and  such  narrow  selection  does  not  strengthen  the  type,  biit  insures 
and  hastens  its  extinction." 

The  neglect  of  this  distinction  vitiates  much  evolutionary  literature, 
both  that  which  treats  selection  us  an  actuating  ''  force  "  and  that 
which  rejects  selection  for  "  discontinuous  variation  "  or  "  the  muta- 
tion theory."  It  is  true  that  many  variations  of  inbred  domesticated 
plants  and  animals  are  very  abruptly  discontinuous,  and  that  such 
changes  are  not  caused  by  selection,  but  these  facts  in  no  way  mili- 
tate against  others  equally  obvious,  that  the  natural  evolution  of 
new  types  is  a  relatively  slow  and  gradual  process,  and  that  selection 
influences  the  direction  of  this  continuous  vital  motion.  The  older 
selective  hypothesis  was  only  half  erroneous.  Selection  does  not  set 
stationary  organisms  in  motion,  but  it  often  guides  spontaneous 
change.  It  does  not  explain  evolution  or  vital  motion  in  general,  but 
it  does  explain  adaptation,  or  motion  in  some  particular  direction,  as 
when  oneispecies  differs  from  its  relatives  in  special  characters  which 
enable  it  to  exist  in  a  special  environment.  That  all  adaptations  are 
mere  coincidences  is  as  improbable  as  tliat  all  characters  represent 
useful  adaptations. 

Selection  is  not,  as  many  "  Darwinians  "  have  maintained,  the  true, 
efficient,  cause  of  evolution.  The  vital  motion  of  species  proceeds 
.whether  selection  is  operative  or  not.  Species  do  not  acquire  char- 
acters from  the  environment,  but  merely  in  accordance  with  it.  At 
any  point  in  the  evolutionary  journey  selection  may  determine 
whether  certain  characters  shall  be  acquired  or  not.  It  is  an  obstacle 
in  the  environmental  road  over  which  the  species  would  travel,  instead 
of  being  the  source  of  power  of  the  organic  automobile.  Selection 
prevents  motion  in  one  direction,  but  permits  advance  in  another.  It 
explains  why  a  particular  character  becomes  accentuated  in  a  par- 
ticular species,  but  is  no  more  a  cause  of  the  developmental  progress 
of  the  species  than  the  turns  of  the  road  are  the  motive  power  of  the 
vehicle. 

The  hypothesis  of  selection  as  the  active  principle  or  causal  agency 
of  evolution  became  illogical  and  useless  as  soon  as  the  inheritance  of 
ac4)uired   characters  was   discredited.     The   first    idea    without   the 
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second  does  not  account  for  adaptations.  The  "  selection  "  of  Nageli, 
Weismann,  and  other  believers  in  a  "determining  principle"  or 
'■  hereditary  mechanism  "  of  evolution  is  a  very  weak  substitute  for 
the  original  Darwinian  idea,  since  it  is  able  to  eliminate  only  the 
hopelessly  unfit,  but  is  quite  without  means  of  influencing  the 
survivors. 

Segregation  enables  species  to  attain  differential  characters,  and 
selection  assists  their  accommodation  to  enrironment,  but  both  these 
possibilities  rest  on  the  more  fundamental  fact  that  organic  evolution 
goes  forward  without  external  causation  in  groups  of  diverse,  inter- 
breeding individuals.  If  a  species  stood  still  selection  could  effect 
nothing  except  its  partial  extinction.  In  the  recognition  of  a  con- 
tinuous and  universal  evolutionary  motion  the  kinetic  theory  supplies 
the  long-sought  explanation  of  selective  influence.  Selection  ceases 
to  be  a  mysterious  evolutionary  cause,  but  retains  a  practical  and 
easily  comprehensible  evolutionary  function. 

THE  aPECIEB  A   PROTOPLASMIC   NrrWOEK. 

The  traditional  illustration  of  organic  descent  by  a  tree  with  ever- 
dividing  branche.s  is  entirely  misleading  as  a  suggestion  of  the  nature 
of  evolutionary  processes,  because  individuals  do  not  follow  each 
other  in  simple  series.  Successive  generations  are  connected  by  end- 
less intergraf tings  of  the  lines  of  descent,  A  species  may  be  treated 
systematically  or  statistically  as  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  and 
may  be  described  by  an  averaging  of  the  characters  of  these,  but  from 
an  evolutionary  point  of  view  it  does  not  exist  as  a  species  because  of 
the  possession  of  a  certain  complex  of  characters,  but  because  the  com- 
ponent individuals  breed  together;  through  this  alone  is  the  integrity 
or  coherence  of  the  species  maintained.  For  evolutionary  purposes 
we  may  think  of  the  same  species  existing  thousands  of  years  hencej 
and  witli  any  or  all  of  its  characters  changed.*  It  is  not  necessary 
even  that  the  individuals  of  a  species  remain  alike;  in  many  unre- 
lated natural  groups  extremely  diverse  sexes,  castes,  and  "forms" 
remain  associated  in  the  same  species  and  travel  together  on  the  evo- 
lutionary journey,  sharing  the  same  environment,  but  without  any 
tendency  to  become  "  exactly  alike."  Moreover,  we  know  that  sexual 
and  other  diversities  inside  the  sjiecies  are  not  casual  or  accidental, 
but  normal  and  advantageous,  facts  quite  overlooked  in  static  theo- 
ries, which  have  viewed  life  from  a  narrowly  systematic  standpoint 

•>  Cook.  0.  P.,  1899,  Four  Categories  of  Species,  American  Naturalist.  33 :  2ST. 
The  "  species  "  luto  wbicb  puleontologistH  arbitrarily  dirlde  geological  series  of 
organlamx  may  lie  explaiDoMe  liy  evolutloniirj'  progresti  nlnne,  but  tbe  multipii- 
L-atlou  ot  tbe  con  tempera  oeous  species  of  a  given  horizon  Is  a  different  question. 
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and  have  argued  that  interbreeding  is  a  hindrance  to  evolution  in 
that  it  prevents  the  preservation  of  new  characters. 

The  kinetic  theory,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  the  fact  that  organisms 
are  everywhere  bound  up  into  species  to  a  property  of  fundamental 
evolutionary  importance,  and  interprets  the  multitudinous  devices 
for  maintaining  the  coherence  of  groups  of  interbreeding  organic  in- 
dividuals and  the  equally  general  manifestations  of  sexual  and  other 
diversification  inside  specific  lines,  as  due  to  the  same  requirement  of 
protoplasmatic  organization,  an  interlacing  network  of  descent. 
Without  cross-fertilization  species  would  not  cohere,  but  would  split 
into  numberless  independent,  diverging  lines.  This  takes  place  with 
organisms  long  propagated  asexually,  whether  artificially  or  in  na- 
ture. For  example,  the  genus  Sphagnum,  which  very  rarely  produces 
spores,  offers. a  multiplicity  of  varieties  nowhere  approached  among 
mosses  having  normal  sexual  reproduction;  but,  notwithstanding  so 
many  differences  in  minute  details,  Sphagnum  has  remained  a  very 
compact,  unprogressive  group.  Cross- fertilization  prevents  this  type 
of  diversification,  but  it  need  not  on  tliat  account  be  supposed  to 
impede  evolutionary  progress.  Evolution  is  not  merely  a  progressive 
diversiBcation;  it  requires  also  a  progressive  synthesis  of  characters 
by  the  interbreeding  of  the  individual  members  of  specific  groupn. 

That  sexual  reproduction  is  a  substitute  or  improvement  of  multi- 
plication by  fission  is  another  partial  and  misleading  view  which  has 
contributed  much  toward  the  concealment  of  the  causes  of  evolution. 
The  division  of  cells  is  the  only  method  of  organic  increase;  conjuga- 
tion is  not  multiplication,  but  serves  as  a  preliminary  stimulant  to 
the  necessary  oell  division.  What  is  growth,  for  example,  among  the 
filamentous  algat,  composed  of  chains  of  cells,  is  reproduction  among 
the  unicellular  species  where  divided  cells  become  separate  indi- 
viduals. Only  among  the  simplest  organisms,  if  anywhere,  is  indefi- 
nite reproduction  possible  without  the  assistance  of  conjugation. 

The  new  science  of  cytology  has  made  us  aware  that  the  division  of 
cells  is  not  a  passive  or  a  simple  process,  but  is  extremely  active,  com- 
plex, and  varied.  Living  protoplasm  is  in  motion,  and  the  discovery 
that  cell  walls  are  not  hermetically  closed,  but  are  perforated  by 
delicate  protoplasmic  strands,  lends  strength  to  the  belief  of  some 
biologists  that  protoplasm  circulates,  not  only  inside  the  individual 
cells,  but  through  the  entire  organism.  Conjugation  may  signify 
that  such  a  circulation  extends  also  throughout  the  species.  Or,  to 
vary  the  analog^',  the  net -like  structure  of  protoplasm  may  be  thought 
of  as  continuous,  not  only  in  the  individual,  but  as  binding  together 
the  whole  species  by  the  intercrossing  of  the  lines  of  individual 
descent.    As  individual  organisms  will  in  different  degrees  endure 
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subdivision  and  are  able  to  restore  or  regenerat«  the  lost  part,  so 
species  may  sun'ive  a  certain  amount  of  segregation ;  but  if  too  small 
a  group  of  individuals  be  cut  off,  it  perishes  through  the  reproductive 
debility  long  i-ecognized  as  inherent  in  inbred  or  narrowly  segr^ated 
organisms.  For  taxonomy  the  tree  motion  of  descent  was  sufficient 
as  a  means  of  indicating  the  history  and  aiBnities  of  spedes  and 
higher  groups,  but  evolution  is  a  process  which  must  be  studied  inside 
the  species,  and  here  the  diagram  of  relationship  is  not  dendritic,  but 
reticular. 

STHBABIS   A    CAUSE  OF  EVOLITTION. 

If  reproduction  by  means  of  cell  division  is  reckoned  as  an  essen- 
tial property  of  protoplasm,  equally  fundamental  importance  can 
scarcely  be  denied  to  the  property  called  symbasis,"  which  requires 
this  interweaving  of  numerous  lines  of  descent  and  this  simultaneous 
movement  of  organisms  in  specific  groups.  As  organic  complexity 
increases  there  is  a  greater  necessity  for  cross-breeding,  as  evidenced 
by  the  accentuation  of  sexual  diversity  and  by  the  decline  of  asexual 
propagation  and  of  the  power  of  regenerating  lost  parts.  Organ- 
isms which  have  traveled  farthest  upon  the  evolutionary  journey 
are  most  dependent  upon  symbasis.  Nowhere  among  the  higher 
animals,  including  many  thousands  of  species  of  arthropods  and 
vertebrates,  is  there  known  to  be  a  long-continued  series  of  nonsexual 
individuals.*  In  comparison  with  the  higher  unimals,  plants  are  but 
loose  and  unspecialized  aggregations  of  cells,  and  yet  among  them 
also  sexual  differentiation  has  made  great  progress,  and  in  some 
orders  contrivances  to  insure  cross- fertilization  are  highly  developed. 

The  extent  to  which  conjugation  exists  among  the  lower  groups  is 
not  yet  determined.  That  it  may  be  omitted  for  many  generations 
of  a  simple  organism  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  entirely 
absent  or  has  no  importance,  since  among  the  higher  animals,  where 

•  Sjmbasle  sigDlfles  elrniologlcaUy  a  DtoviDg  toKctber  or  in  companj-  and 
rerera  to  tbe  fact  tbat  oreaniBma  exist  and  Diake  itonual  evolutlooarj  progress 
In  groups,  ratber  tban  on  simple  or  narruw  lloex  of  Muccesaloo.  The  word  may 
be  used  also  In  a  plij-siologirail  sense,  to  Indicate  a  uominl  and  advantaseons 
range  of  Interbreed  I  ng  among  tbe  indlvlduuls  ot  organic-  groups.  It  Is  to  be 
dtstlngulsbed  on  the  one  aide  from  wide  I'roM-lireedlDg  and  on  tbe  olber  from 
narrow  Inbreeding,  botli  of  wbich  produce  Inferior  off>iprlng  and  interfere  with 
evolntlonnry  progreaa.  Tbe  confusion  arising  from  the  very  frequent  use  of 
laterbreeding  in  the  contrary  sense  of  Inbreeding  would  also  compel  tbe  lutro- 
duction  of  a  new  and  unamhiguaus  term. 

ft  Among  the  bees  fertilization  may  be  omitted  for  a  single  male  genfratlon, 
ond  among  the  ptant-llee  for  several  wingless  generations,  but  sncb  Instances  are 
admittedly  eKceptloual  and  s|>ei;lallzed. 
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cross-fertilization  is  recognized  as  indispensable,  the  growth  of  the 
body  to  maturity  requires  millions  of  cell  divisions,  each  of  which 
would  mean  a  new  generation  in  a  unicellular  species.  The  supposed 
absence  of  sexual  reproduction  in  certain  parasitic  and  saprophytic 
groups  is  a  confirmatory  exception  in  view  of  the  obvious  degenera- 
tion of  such  organisms.' 

To  the  many  speculations  on  the  purpose  of  sex  and  cross-fertiliza- 
tion it  can  do  no  harm  to  add  the  conjecture  that  the  presence  of 
moderately  diverse  qualities  of  protoplasm  facilitates  cell  division. 
Some  have  held  that  the  function  of  sex  is  to  assist  evolution  by 
producing  variations,  and  others  that  it  neutralizes  variation  by 
maintaining  a  stable  average.  From  the  kinetic  point  of  view  it 
appears  that  symbasis,  as  represented  by  the  phenomena  of  sex  and 
of  cross-fertilization,  is  not  an  impediment  to  evolution  nor  a  device 
to  cause  variation,  but  a  means  of  communicating  it.  Variations 
appear  without  sex,  and  may  even  be  accumulated,  as  by  the  adding  of 
one  bud  variation  to  another  in  plants  propagated  by  grafts  or  by 
cuttings,  like  the  breadfruit,  apple,  and  banana.  Such  progress  is, 
however,  slow  and  halting,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  repro- 
ductive fertility.  Symbasis  not  only  sustains  the  vitality  of  organ- 
isms already  evolved,  but  it  is  directly  responsible  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  complex  structure  ard  vital  economy  of  the  higher  plants  and 
animals,  and  it  builds  the  faster  when  by  the  differentiation  of  sexes 
two  sets  of  variations  can  be  accumulated. 

To  symbasis  is  due  also  the  arrangement  of  organisms  in  the 
coherent  groups  called  "  species,"  or  what  may  be  termed  the  specific 
constitution  of  life.  Conjugation  is  the  means  of  symbasis,  as  divi- 
sion is  of  reproduction.  Sexual  and  other  dimorphism,  and  the 
numerous  specializations,  devices,  and  instincts  by  which  cross-fer- 
tilization is  secured,  are  aids  to  symbasis,  just  as  the  spore-sacs, 
ovaries,  and  placenta;  facilitate  reproduction.  The  phenomena  of 
reproduction  and  those  of  symbasis  are  combined,  perhaps  inextrica- 
bly, but  all  attempts  at  assigning  them  to  a  single  cause  or  property 
have  failed. 

Cross- fertilization  is  commonly  misunderstood  to  be  merely  an 
accessory  of  reproduction,  and  a  negative  factor  in  evolution,  because 
it  is  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  permanence  of  the  specific  type  by 
averaging  away  the  new  characters  which  arise  as  individual  varia- 
tions. There  is  the  amplest  experimental  evidence  that  cross- 
breeding is  necessary  to  maintain  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the 

"  Under  a  kinetic  theory  the  eslstenoe  of  sexual  reproduction  aod  cross-fertili- 
zation In  ninny  fungi  In  which  these  processes  Mre  still  unknown  mny  be  Inferred 
from  the  simple  fact  that  the  Indlvlduale  are  grouped  Into  well-defloed  species. 
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individuftl,  but  static  theories  "  have  led  to  the  belief  that  evolutionaiy 
progress  requires  coijditions  unfavorable  to  the  iodividuals  of  whidi 
species  are  composed,  since  under  such  conditions  selection  is  most 
effective  and  abrupt  variations  are  most  striking  and  numerous.  The 
alternative  kinetic  theory  holds  that  cross-fertilization,  as  the  active 
agency  of  symbasis,  is  a  positive  and  primary  factor  of  evolution, 
coordinate  with  variation  itself.  Symlmsis  is  the  multiplier  of  the 
evolutionary  equation;  it  brings  about  the  distribution  and  com- 
bination of  individual  variations  into  the  resultant  vital  motion  of 
the  species.  Evolution  no  longer  appears  as  an  abnormal  or  excep- 
tional phenomenon,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  species  is  most  prosperous  are  also  those  which  permit  the 
most  rapid  evolutionary  progress. 

THE   PREPOTENCY   OF  VABIATION8. 

The  first  corrollary  of  the  law  of  symbasis  is  the  prepotency  of 
variations.  The  combination  of  variations  not  only  permits  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organism  to  be  strengthened  and  rendered  more  efficient, 
but  also  gives  prepotency,  due  to  the  opportunity  of  vital  motion. 
Variant  individuals  being  thus  both  vigorous  and  prepotent,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  diversity,  and  not  uniformity,  is  the  tendency  of 
normally  extensive  species;  changes  are  necessary  and  welcome,  and 
the  i>erpetuation  of  them  does  not  require  segregation.  Numerous 
and  well  authenticated  instances  of  distinctly  prepotent  variations 

o  Stntio  theories,  under  n-bloh  species  are  held  to  be  nornially  statlotmrr.  may 
\ie  HUlidiviJed  Into  two  grou[«,  those  wblcb  look  upon  evolntlooary  proffresB  as 
gradun)  and  aa  aetnated  or  carried  along  by  natural  Helectlon,  and  tboae  wbicb 
treat  tbe  inotloD  as  dieeoDtlnuouB  or  saltatory  and  due,  not  to  aelectloo,  but 
to  abrupt  variation  or  mutation.  Selective  tbeorles,  againt  may  bold  either 
that  the  environment  causos  tlie  desirable  vnrlatlons  or  "acquired  characters." 
or  tbej  may  imply  the  motion  of  u  Bonmwbat  comitant  range  of  variability  in 
H|MH-les,  which  are  tbought  of  as  growing  out  further  on  one  Bide  beoaivie  aelec- 
llon  keeps  tbem  iiared  off  on  the  other.  .Movement  ix  thus  asLTlbed  variously  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  environment,  to  seleetive  Isolatlou,  to  abrupt  traDs- 
forniatlon  or  mntation,  or  to  some  combination  of  these. 

Under  Ilncckel's  biogenetic  law  evolution  appears  aa  e  resultant  of  (i) 
pallngcnctis,  a  iHisUlve  hereditary  tendency  to  re|)eat  the  ancestral  form,  and 
C)  A.  noffenesU.  a  negative,  disturbing,  adaptive  Influence  located  In  the  environ- 
ment The  late  Professor  Ilyntt  summarized  a  similar  view  by  characterlxtng 
leredlty  as  t/pnlipclal  and  environment  as  gentifugal.  the  one  tending  to  make 
all  Inii  Iduals  alike,  the  other  causing  dllTerence  and  evolatlonary  progress. 

The  kl  etlc  theorj-  depends  u|>on  none  of  these  supposed  factors,  but  Inter- 
1  rets  Ital  molkm  as  continuous,  gradual,  and  self-caused,  or  Inherent  in  the 
R)>ecles,  though  the  environment  is  thought  of  as  influencing  the  direction  of 
organic  change.  Selective  Influence  is  n^iected  altogetlier  by  still  otber 
theories,  such  as  that  of  Naegeli,  In  wblcb  evolution  is  explained  by  an  Internal 
"  hereditary  mechanism,"  supposed  to  carry  the  species  along  In  a  definite  direc- 
tion. 
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are  knoTrn,  and  such  were  taken  by  Mivart  and  other  zoologists  to 
prove  that  species  do  not  ori^nate  by  gradual  change,  but  abruptly 
or  by  "  extraordinary  births,'"  a  view  quite  similar  to  the  more  recent 
theories  of  mutations,"  but  distinctly  more  practical,  because  the 
"  mutations  "  of  plants  which  are  the  basis  of  the  inferences  of  Pro- 
fessor De  Vries  are  not  prepotent  but "  recessive,"  presumably  because 
they  do  not  represent  true  genetic  variations,  but  are  symptoms  of 
what  may  be  described  as  an  evolutionary  debility,  due  to  inbreeding. 
The  disappearance  of  mutative  characters  when  the  new  variations 
are  crossed  with  the  parent  form  or  with  each  other  is  merely  the 
recovery,  a-s  it  were,  of  the  health  of  the  species  when  the  abnormal 
condition  of  inbreeding  has  been  removed,  as  shown  so  conclusively 
in  Darwin's  well-known  experiments  with  pigeons,  and  confirmed  by 
an  abundance  of  similar  facts.  Though  diflferently  interpreted, 
many  other  facts  supporting  this  view  were  collected  by  Darwin,  who 
summarized  the  results  of  his  studies  of  Ipomea,  Digitalis,  Origanum, 
Viola,  Bartonia,  Canna,  and  the  cominon  cabbage  and  pea,  as  follows: 
Tbe  most  Important  conclusion  at  wblcb  I  hare  arrived  Ih  that  the  ni«re  act 
of  CTOBsIng  by  Itself  doc«  no  good.  The  good  depends  on  the  Individuals  wblcli 
fire  (-nmsed  dlfTfrlni!  slltcbtlf  In  oonstltutlon,  owInK  to  tht'lr  jiroftenitore  bavlng 
been  subjected  during  several  generations  to  allgbtlj  different  conditions,  or  to 
what  we  call  in  our  Ignorance  "  Bpontaoeoua  variations."  t 

Differences  between  the  plants  of  different  habitats  mean  also  dif- 
ferent lines  of  descent  and  attendant  variations,  and  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  bringing  these  together  may  be  explained  by  reference  to 
symbasis  rather  than  to  the  "  slightly  different  conditions." 

While  it  may  not  be  insisted  that  species,  as  described  and  named 
by  systematists,  are  never  originated  by  "extraordinary  births"  or 
from  ■'  mutations,"  both  suppositions  are  obviously  improbable  as  gen- 
eral explanations.  Mutations  are  seldom  fitted  to  survive  because 
they  are  less  vigorous  and  less  fertile  than  the  parent  type,  so  that 
they  must  be  segregated  at  once  in  order  to  l)e  preserved.  And  even 
prefiotent  variations  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  ori^na- 
tion  of  species,  since  however  rapidly  the  characters  of  a  species 
might  change,  it  would  still  be  the  same  species  until  a  sulxlivision 
had  taken  place.  The  more  a  specie.s  evolves  the  more  different  from 
its  relatives  itbecomes,  and  the  more  satisfactory  for  the  purposi-s  of 

<■  Mr.  WlUlam  R.  Maxon,  of  tbe  U.  8.  Natlotiai  Museum,  calls  my  attention  to  a 
very  earlj  announcement  ot  the  mutation  theory. 

"  The  truth  is  that  a|)ecies.  and  perhaiis  genera  also,  are  forming  in  organized 
beings  by  gradual  deviations  of  shapeH.  forms,  and  organs,  taking  place  in  tbe 
lapse  of  time.  There  l8  a  tendenty  to  devlatlonii  and  mutations  through  plants 
and  animals  by  gradual  steps  at  remote  irregular  periods."  Rsflnesque.  1832. 
Quoted  In  Journal  of  Botany,  30 :  310. 

ft  Darwin,  The  Kffects  of  Cross  and  Self  Fertilization  In  tbe  Vegetable  King- 
dom, p.  27.    New  York,  1885.  Uyi.au  .  CoOqIc 
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systematic  study,  but  this  progressive  transformation  of  the  "type" 
carries  with  it  no  necessity  for  subdivision,  nor  any  indication  that 
evolution  is  concerned  with  the  origination  of  species. 


Evolutionary  study  and  thought  have  been  hindered  by  the  con- 
fusion of  two  unrelated  biological  phenomena,  (1)  evolutionary 
progress  or  vital  motion,  and  (2)  the  origination  or  multiplication  of 
bpecies.  The  "  origin  "  of  a  species  is  not  more  evolutionary  than 
jany  other  stage  in  its  history.  The  causes  of  the  subdivision  of  spe- 
cies are  not  causes  of  vital  motion ;  the  two  processes  are  quite  dis- 
tinct. The  separation  of  two  species  is  not  a  focus  of  the  evolutionary 
problem ;  it  is  a  mere  incident  of  developmental  history. 
[  Segregation  is  the  principle  or  active  cause  of  the  multiplication 
(of  species,  but  the  nature  and  causes  of  evolutionary  progress  are  not 
to  be  ascertained  by  discovering  that  species  originate  by  subdivision. 
Vital  motion  is  continuous,  and  is  neither  actuated  nor  interrupted 
by  the  segregation  which  multiplies  species. 

'Natural  selection  may  assist  in  the  segregation  of  species,  but  it  is 
'  not  a  factor  in  evolutionary  progress  except  as  it  influences  the  direc- 
tion of  vital  motion.  Specific  groups  become  diverse  when  the  com- 
ponent individuals  no  longer  share  their  variations  through  symbasic 
interbreeding;  not  because  new  characters  are  induced  by  external 
influences.  Evolutionary  divergence  may  take  place  under  identical 
conditions,  and  in  characters  which  have  no  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment and  no  value  to  the  organism  except  to  permit  the  necessary 
vital  motion. 

1  A  stationary  heredity  or  the  continued  repetition  of  an  identical 
structural  type  exists  nowhere  in  nature;  variation  is  an  inherent 
evolutionary  property.  Segregation  is  not  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  variations;  genetic  variations  are  prepotent  and  are  more 
rapidly  propagated  by  crossing  with  the  parent  form. 

A  second  evolutionary  property  of  organisms  is  ^mbasis,  which 
has  built  up  the  complex  structure  of  the  higher  animals  and  plants 
by  combining  individuals  into  the  interbreeding  groups  called  species. 
The  evolutionary  species  is  not  a  complex  of  characters  or  a  mere 
aggregation  of  similar  plants  or  animals;  it  is  a  protoplasmic  net- 
work held  together  by  the  interbreeding  of  the  component  individuals. 
^Symbasis  accelerates  vital  motion,  but  hinders  the  multiplication  of 
species. 

Species  and  evolution  are  different  aspects  of  the  same  fact;  evo- 
lution goes  forward  within  specific  lines  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
same  property  which  necessitates  the  existence  of  species;  variation 
and  cross-fertilization  are  not  antagonistic  phenomena,  but  are  two 
phases  of  the  same  creative  process.  ij,y„/,rii,.  Goo*^Il' 
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What  British  Papua  lacks  in  big  game  it  contrives  to  fill  with 
fowls  of  the  air,  which,  though  varied  and  numerous,  do  not  exist 
in  that  enormous  quantity  one  would  be  led  to  expect  of  a  fertile 
coiintrv  lying  only  a  few  hundred  miles  south  of  the  equator. 

No  classification  of  a  technical  nature,  but  a  brief  description  of 
the  different  species  and  their  habits,  where  known,  being  the  object 
of  this  paper,  further  remarks  will  be  unnecessary  in  introducing 
to  the  reader  the  typical  birds  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  viz,  the 
birds  of  paradise,  principally  Paradisea  raggiana.  Our  Teutonic 
neighbors  evidently  admire  the  birds  so  much  that  they  have  given 
Ihem  the  premier  position  by  striking  local  coinage  on  the  obverse 
side  with  a  somewhat  exa^erated  design  of  the  greater  bird  of 
paradise  {P.apoda). 

The  exquisite  plumage  of  these  birds  having  been  already  treated 
to  a  presumably  microscopic  survey,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell 
further  in  that  respect,  but  rather  on  their  apparent  desire  to  be 
noisy.  Their  rapidly  ascending,  shrill  "  caw,  caw,  caw,"  repeated, 
penetrating  the  ordinary  stillness  of  the  forest,  being  akin  to  a 
clarion  call,  while  their  prancing  on  a  tree  limb,  which  the  natives 
introduce  and  imitate  in  their  dances,  is  very  ludicrous.  Moulting 
seems  to  take  place  about  August,  which  is  near  the  end  of  the  dry 
(or  southwest)  sea.son.  The  noise  of  the  rapids  in  large  rivers  and 
creeks  appears  to  attract  them,  as  they  congregate  there  chiefly. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  whether  it  is  widely  known  among  orni- 
thologists that  a  blue-plumaged  bird  of  paradise  exists  in  Papua.* 
Neither  can  he  recollect  meeting  anyone  who  has  seen  the  particular 
species  in  the  flesh.  The  assumption  is  based  on  seeing  tail  feathers 
of  the  Opi  tribe.     The  latter  could  not  be  induced  to  part  with  the 

<■  Reprinted,  by  permleelon,  from  Tbe  Emu.  Melbounie,  October,  1004. 

>I  bave  Been  In  tbe  natlonni  muReuin.  Melbourne,  a  skin  nblcb  Is  nniii(>d  P. 
rudolphl.  (TbiB  species  Is  recorded  In  Wallace's  llxt  61  the  Birds  of  Paradise 
ptibllsbed  In  Tbe  Malay  ArrhipelHgo,  1890  edition.'  The  babltat  Is  there  given 
aa  Boatheast  Guinea. — Editors  of  Tbe  Emu.) 
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feathers  of  a  sky-blue  tint  of  a  bird  of  paradise  in  the  headdress  of  a 
chief  for  an  ample  consideration.  \\'here  and  when  they  had  been 
obtained  the  natives  knew  not,  beyond  pointing  vaguely  toward  the 
mountains  far  inland.  The  local  name,  "  damba,"  as  for  a  raggioTta, 
w&s  also  given. 

The  enormous  goura  pigeons  (Goura  coronata)  are  glorious  crea- 
tures. The  noble  crests  of  mottled  and  slate-colored  hues  give  the 
birds  an  almost  commanding  appearance.  A  peculiarity  about  these 
birds  is  that  only  in  the  River  Musa  district  (latitude  9°  to  10°  south) 
'  are  they  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers.  Whether  a  special 
kind  of  fruit  tree  only  exists  in  the  locality  would  be  interesting  to 
know,  as  otherwise  that  particular  part  of  the  mainland  scarcely 
differs  in  any  respect  from  other  portions  of  the  country  east  of 
longitude  148°.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  a  different  variety 
of  birr]  inhabits  the  Fly  River  districts  {(?.  (Talhertig). 

Pigeons  of  lesser  size,  viz,  the  blue,  white,  black,  and  white  Torres 
Strait,  and  the  white  necklaced  varieties,  mostly  inhabit  the  man- 
grove trees  on  the  coast  in  flocks,  and  toward  sunset  cap  be  eaily 
shot,  flying  with  alarmed  cries  in  circles  above  their  roosting  place 
and  returning  in  a  few  minutes  within  the  zone  of  the  sportsman's 
deadly  gun  fire.  In  the  islands  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
possession  the  beautiful  blue-green  bronze  pigeon,  with  white  tail 
(ind  long  neck  feathers  ("  nicobar  **),  and  a  species  with  a  remarkable 
fleshy  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  make  their 
home  in  the  thick  scnib. 

The  varieties  of  doves  are  numerous,  among  which  might  be  men- 
tioned a  very  pretty  particolored  one  with  green,  white,  and  yellow 
on  its  body  and  a  patch  of  magenta  above  the  beak,  found  on  the  Con- 
flict Group.  Also  the  almost  tame  green  and  brown  species  of  the 
Lachlan  Islands. 

At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  cassowaries  can  be  heard  uttering 
their  peculiar  plaintive  cry  as  they  wander  through  the  dense  forest. 
Thej'  are  very  hard  to  approach,  and  only  on  one  occasion  was  the 
writer  [wrmitted  to  see  a  wild  one,  and  that  was  through  the  effect 
of  a  lucky  shot  by  a  recruit  in  the  armed  constabulary.  So  far  as  it 
is  rememl>ered,  the  bird  was  of  the  common  type  peculiar  to  the 
countr>',  and  stood  about  5  feet  in  height.  A  one-time  planter-  in 
Milne  Bay  once  kept  a  pair  of  these  birds  and  trained  them  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  watch  <iogs.  As  would  be  expected,  black  and  also 
white  (Triton)  cockatoos  (Caratva  durorpsi) ;  red,  green,  and  blue 
parrots;  rifle  birds  (Crnnpeditphorti  tn-ognifica),  and  scarlet -breasted 
green  parrakeets  are  very  numerous,  and  are  to  be  found  in  flocks 
where  cocoanut,  breadfruit,  banana,  wild  cherry,  and  plum  trees  are 
in  bearing.  Plait-billed  hornbills  {Fhytidorrros  undnlatus) ,  in  par- 
ticular, devour  these  fruits  creedily,  and  travel  long  distances  from 
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their  nests  to  satisfy  their  wants,  making  a  start  from  home  regularly 
at  daybreak  and  returning  at  sunset.  The  male  usually  possesses  a 
really  fine  head  of  golden  feathers,  which  extend  from  the  base  of 
the  bill  quite  4  inches  down  the  neck.  The  hen  birds  are  all  black, 
with  the  exception,  as  with  the  males,  of  a  few  wliite  feathers  on  the 
under  part  of  the  wing.  Corrugations  to  the  number  of  9  have  been 
seen  on  the  beak.  What  do  these  indicate?  The  rustling  noise 
these  birds  make  when  on  the  wing  is  of  a  weird  character,  and, 
together  with  the  hoarse  note  they  produce,  suggests  to  the  ima^na- 
tive  the  approach  of  something  ill-omened.  They  fly  in  couples,  at 
an  estimated  speed  of  15  to  ^  miles  an  hour  in  calm  weather. 

On  a  small  island  in  the  China  Straits  our  boating  party  on  one 
occasion  disturbed  a  huge  pelican  (PeUcanus  conspici'llaius)  that  was 
evidently  seeking  food  on  the  shore.  Preparing  to  shoot  it,  we  were 
discomfited  by  seeing  it  take  a  few  bounds  and  with  an  apparent 
effort  rise  on  the  wing,  and,  lazily  sweeping  in  gradually  increasing 
circles,  ascend  until  it  was  a  mere  speck  in  the  sky. 

The  musical  note  of  the  magpie  is  heard  occasionaJly  in  Papua. 
There  is  no  mistaking  its  carol.  The  bird  may  possibly  prove  a  new 
variety.  Everywhere  obi  paradise  crows  {Lycocorax  obiensi)  in 
moderate  numbers  split  the  air  with  their  hoarse  cries  and  plunder 
banana  plantations,  and  are  especially  fond  of  the  paw-paw  fruit. 

Snipe  (Gallinoffo  australis)  have  been  shot  on  the  northeast  coast, 
where  in  January  they  are  found  when  migrating,  though  from 
whence,  and  whither  bound,  it  is  hard  to  say.  \\'ild  duck,  too,  are 
plentiful  in  the  same  locality.  On  the  south  coast  and  in  the  (lulf 
district  small  duck  with  a  broad  patch  of  white  on  the  wing,  and  a 
variety  about  the  size  of  teal  have  been  obtained. 

Vide  extract  of  an  expedition  up  the  Morehead  River,  western  divi- 
sion, several  years  ago : 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  bird  life,  amoiiR  whi"!!  there  wen^  observed  the 
HbltG  Ibla  and  great  beroii.  shags,  enormous  goshawts  lErylhrolrioichis  dorim), 
wild  geese  and  duclcs,  most  beautiful  loug-talled  green  and  st-nrlet  irarralieetB, 
tin]'  Jeweled  IdngflsberH  ^Cty■r  sutitarla).  iind  a  little  dark  ■.'iibcolHte-culored 
velvety  bird  that  lived  In  tbe  reeds  (proltably  Megalurus  alhoncapulalug),  and 
qoaDtlties  of  plgeona,  cockatoos,  and  parrots. 

The  black -feathered  scrub  hen,  or  brush  turkey  {T.  johlensos),  is 
far  from  being  a  rowdy  bird,  and  for  its  modesty  in  that  respei;t 
rarely  fills  the  sportsman's  bag,  A  sudden  splutter  of  wings  and  a 
dark  object  flying  at  a  moderate  rate  toward  where  the  scrub  is  thick- 
est complete  the  disgust  of  the  man  with  the  gun.  One  receives  some 
compensation,  however,  by  being  able  to  raid  rather  ejisily  the  ground 
nests  of  these  birds  for  eggs.  The  nest,  or  rather  natural  incubator, 
is  usually  at  the  base  of  a  large  tree  trunk,  where  the  hen  lays  her 
eggs  and  theii  covers  them  over  with  a  huge  but  light  mound  of  dry 
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leaves  2  to  9  feet  deep  and  quite  12  feet  in  diameter.  The  heat  nf 
this  rubbish  does  the  rest,  and  the  young  find  no  difficulty  in  scram- 
bling out  into  daylight  in  due  course.  The  egg  is  of  a  light  pink 
color,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  domesticated  turkey's.  Nests  have 
been  discovered  at  a  height  of  2,500  feet  above  sea  level. 

On  a  Government  banana  plantation,  and  on  large  streams,  the 
writer  often  perceived  hosts  of  swifts  (Colloralia  terroefrancica) 
appear  an  hour  before  sunset,  darting  rapidly  hither  and  thither,  as  if 
feeding  on  minute  insects  of  the  air.  This  generally  occurred  during 
the  wet  season,  November  to  Februaiy. 

It  was  from  the  same  point — Cape  Nelson — that  a  coming  "blow  " 
from  the  southward  was  always  heralded  some  hours  before  by  the 
appearance  of  a  few  frigate  birds  (Fregata  aquila),  which  hovered 
in  the  locality  while  the  wind  lasted,  and  as  lihe  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. It  would  be  mon- 
appropriate  to  call  them 
"  prophet  birds."  During  a 
gale  they  meet  the  fierce 
gusts  with  seeming  equanim- 
ity, neither  wing  moving; 
but  with  bodies  rigid  and 
heads  to  windward  they  re- 
main almost  stationary,  ex- 
cept occasionally  a  slightly 
MM  ».  -M  perceptible  swaying  and  mo- 
memtarity  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  the  tail  feathers — a 
steadying  agency  probably, 
besides  an  aid  of  ascent — of 
which  a  few  remarks  will  be 
added  later.  Then  with  a  lightning  turn  they  gracefully  sweep  at  a 
downward  angle  with  fearful  velocity  for  any  given  distance  with  the 
wind,  and  then  with  the  most  consummate  ease  bring  up  "  all  stand- 
ing," poised  as  before,  the  wings  meantime  remaining  stiff,  but 
scarcely  horizontal,  at  the  time  the  bird  prepares  to  turn.  Such  a  re- 
sistance do  they  offer  to  a  storm  that  sometimes  when  a  bird  is  bal- 
anced a  short  distance  overhead  one  can  almost  imagine  seeing  the 
wind  rushing  past  its  form.  They  have  never  been  seen  to  approach 
the  water  closer  than  300  feet,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often 
soar  upward  to  a  considerable  height.  The  evident  method  these 
birds  adopt  to  ascend  is  peculiar,  and  very  interesting  to  watch  at 
close  quarters.  For,  though  the  bird  itself  is  practically  rigid,  except 
for  slight  movements — particular  parts  of  which  have  been  alluded 
to — yet  those  simple  actions  really  explain  how  the  bird  rises.     Thus. 
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in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated,  t))ey  consist  of  upward 
and  dcwiiward  motions,  as  if,  while  pressing  against  the  wind, 
advantage  is  taken  when  a  lull  occurs  (see  Fig.  A) :  and,  secondly, 
with  head  still  to  windward,  allowing  itself  to  fall  back  a  few  yards 
as  though  for  a  "  breather,"  but  still  maintaining  a  slight  upward 
tendency  during  the  progress  (see  Fig.  B).  Then  repetitions  ad  lib. 
(See  diagram.) 

Their  rate  of  speed  when  with  the  wind  would  be  quite  60  to  70 
miles  an  hour,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Louis  Beck,  writing  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  mentions  the 
frigate  bird  as  the  swiftest  of  all  sea  birds,  and  in  some  of  the  equa- 
torial isles  of  the  Pacific  it  is  used  as  a  letter  carrier.  Taken  from 
the  nest  before  it  can  fly,  it  is  hand  fed  on  a  fish  diet  by  the  natives, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  becomes  so  tame  that  it  can  be 
liberated  during  the  day  and  will  return  to  its  perch  at  sunset  In 
the  records  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  mention  is  made  of 
the  letter-carrying  frigate  birds  of  the  EUice  group  (northwest  of 
Samoa),  and  that  writer,  who  resided  in  those  islands  for  three 
years,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  their  performances. 

In  the  northern  division  the  following  birds  have  b^n  recorded 
as  existing  there,  and  it  would  be  interesting  at  a  future  date  to 
learn  of  their  respective  peculiarities.  They  are  the  dollar  bird 
(Ettrystomus),  New  Guinea  pheasant,  weaver  bird,  and  flycatcher 
(Monachella  muelleriana) .  Brilliantly  hued  finches,  wagtails,  and 
racquet- tailed  kingBshers  {Tanpsiptera  microrkyncha)  also  excite 
curiosity.  White-headed  sea  hawks  (Haliastur  gtrrenera)  are  not 
numerous,  but  are  sufficient  to  make  the  owners  of  chickens  very 
■wrathful,  owing  to  their  depredations  in  the  poultry  run. 

It  may  not,  by  the  way,  be  out  of  place  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  the 
native  breed  of  domestic  fowls.  The  male  is  a  very  pretty  bird,  very 
like  a  gamecock,  with  n  long  pendant  on  either  side  of  the  tail.  A 
pure  white  variety  is  alw  bred,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the  Papuans. 
Query:  Where  did  these  birds  originally  come  from?  All  explana- 
tions are  vague  on  the  matter. 

In  the  islands  and  several  parts  of  the  mainland  curlews,  golden 
plovers,  and  herons,  both  black  and  white,  are  free  agents,  and  at  as 
high  an  altitude  as  6,000  feet  on  the  main  range  the  rare  orange- 
crested  bower  bird  {Amhlyorniit  suhalaris)  has  its  playground. 

Respecting  the  "death  bird"  of  New  Guinea,  too  much  credence 
should  not  be  indulged  in  until  confirmefl.  Native  myths  are  numer- 
ous and  extraordinary,  even  precise  in  details.  The  moon,  we  are 
impressively  told  by  some  Papuans,  was  originally  found  in  the  soil 
by  one  of  their  number,  who,  in  attempting  to  cany  the  luminary  to 
his  village  barely  escaped  with  his  life  through  not  relinquishing  the 
prize  as  it  ascended  heavenward,  r-  i 
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New  2Sealaiid  has  done  two  things  thoroughly,  as  the  following 
paper  from  The  Argus  of  July  23,  1904,  will  ^ow.  One  of  these 
is  to  preserve  those  wingless  birds  so  characteristic  of  the  country, 
and  which,  because  of  their  helplessness,  would  soon  disappear  as 
settlement  increased;  the  other  is  to  acclimatize  the  best  game  of 
other  countries.  Thus,  in  turning  Canadian  moose  in  their  moun- 
tains, they  brought  a  Canadian  forester  to  look  after  the  young 
calves,  and  a  Scotch  gamekeeper  is  now  engaged  in  attending  to  the 
grouse.  Resolution  Island,  in  Dusky  Sound,  West  Coast,  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook,  is  named  after  one  of  the  ships  in  which  Cook  made 
his  first  voyage.  There  is  material  for  a  charming  little  liook  on 
nature  in  this  official  document,  the  last  place  a  Victorian,  knowing 
something  of  the  character  of  his  own  government  reports,  would 
look  for  it.  And  Mr.  Henry's  chat  about  the  birds  which  are  in  his 
charge  and  have  become,  in  some  instances,  his  pets  and  friends,  is  so 
homely,  so  sympathetic,  shows  so  much  of  close  and  loving  observa- 
tion, that  something  material  to  the  literature  of  nature  in  New  Zea- 
land would  have  been  lost  had  the  notes  not  been  published. 

The  wingless  birds  that  are  being  given  sanctuary  on  Itesolution 
Island  are  the  weka,  or  wood  hen  {Ocydrotnux  auHrnlw),  the  kakapo, 
or  great  ground  parrot  {Stringops  habroptUuit) ,  the  roa  (Apteryx 
haaiti),  and  the  kiwi,  or  apteryx  {Apteryx  oweni).  In  addition  to 
these,  which  are  his  special  charge,  Mr,  Henry  writes  of  all  the  birds 
which  are  either  native  to  or  visit  the  island.  It  is  the  wingless  ones, 
however,  that  are  of  chief  interest.  Had  New  Zealand  possessed 
among  its  native  fauna  any  destructive  animals,  such  as  the  Austra- 
lian dingo  or  the  Tasmanian  devil,  these  birds  would  have  been 
extinct  long  ago.  In  settled  country  both  dogs  and  cats  pky  havoc 
with  them,  and  the  English  weasel,  which,  as  Mr.  Henry  observes, 
would  never  have  been  introduced  had  its  habits  been  known  thor- 
oughly, is  also  destructive.  When  rabbits  became  such  a  nuisance 
that  fjoisoned  wheat  was  laid  for  them,  some  of  the  wingless  birds 
were  killed  in  thousands,  like  the  English  pheasants,  which  have 
been  so  successfully  acclimatized.    In  many  of  the  public  reserves  of 
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Kew  Zealand,  such  as  the  charming  gardens  at  New  Plymouth,  one 
can  hear  the  pheasant  calling  constantly  in  the  brush,  and  it  is  this 
thick  native  underwood  which  gave  originally  complete  protection 
to  the  wingless  birds. 

The  weka,  or  wood  hen,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  residents  on  Resolution  Island.  The  quaint  ways  and  quick 
sagacity  of  two  of  them,  "  Chicken "  and  "  Scrag,"  who  visit  the 
caretaker's  house  on  the  lookout  for  table  scraps,  and  share  the  con- 
tents of  the  dog^s  dish  without  risk,  are  amusingly  described.  These 
birds  mate  for  life,  and  take  turn  about  in  hatching  and  protecting 
the  brood.  One  of  them  is  never  absent  from  the  nest  from  the  time 
the  first  egg  is  laid  until  the  young,  which  look  like  balls  of  soft 
down,  are  able  to  protect  themselves.  This  care  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  both  the  eggs  and  young  are  destroyed  by  rats,  weasels,  and 
sparrow  hawks.  Sometimes,  of  an  evening,  when  the  tide  is  low, 
the  wood  hens  take  their  families  out  on  the  beaches,  and  the  spar- 
row hawks  watch  for  them  there  and  kill  the  young  by  scores.  The 
weka  is,  in  its  turn,  destructive.  Paradise  ducks  (Casarcavariegata)-, 
like  the  wild  ducks  of  Australia,  cover  up  their  eggs  carefully  with  a 
mat  of  down  when  leaving  the  nest,  but  the  wekas  have  an  heredi- 
tary knowledge  of  the  trick,  and  a  young  bird,  which  has  never  seen 
a  duck's  nest,  tears  away  the  down  to  get  at  the  eggs  the  moment  it 
discovers  one.  If  they  find  a  hen's  nest  with  the  eg^  uncovered, 
they  always  go  through  the  motions  of  tearing  away  the  nest  before 
starting  to  eat  the  eggs.  Although  on  friendly  terms  with  the  care- 
taker, they  hide  their  own  nests  away  from  him  very  carefully,  and, 
if  one  of  the  pair  comes  to  the  house  for  scraps  for  its  mate,  it  always 
takes  a  roundabout  track  to  the  nest,  and  is  careful  to  sec  that  it  is 
neither  watched  nor  followed.  They  kill  each  other's  young,  so  that 
every  pair  on  the  island  has  its  own  run,  and  no  others  are  allowed 
to  intrude,  Mr.  Henry  considers  those  birds  most  valuable  as  insect 
destroyers  in  an  orchard,  and  observes  that,  if  they  were  difficult  to 
get,  fruit  growers  would  l»e  quite  keen  about  them.  On  the  table- 
land above  the  Otira  Gorge,  when  crossing  from  the  west  coast,  one 
often  sees  the  weka  and  her  brood  running  along  the  track  in  front 
of  the  coach.  WTien  the  first  brood  have  been  hatched  and  are  fairly 
grown,  the  hen  hands  them  over  to  her  mate  and  starts  to  lay  again. 
The  male  shepherds  the  young  persistently,  apparently  gives  them 
all  the  food  he  can  find,  and  if  they  call  for  help  in  danger  he  is  with 
them  in  an  instant,  keen  for  a  fight.  ^\1ien  he  finds  a  rat  he  tackles 
it  instantly,  though  not  strong  enough  to  kill  it  single  handed.  The 
s()ueaking  of  the  rat  is  a  signal  to  another  weka,  who  rushes  up  and 
helps  to  kill  the  enemy. 

It  is  surmised  that  the  knkapo,  or  great  ground  parrot — the  only 
parrot  which  does  not  fly — had  once  the  use  of  its  wings.    Finding  in 
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New  Zealand  no  ground  enemies  and  abundance  of  food  and  cover, 
it  ceased  to  use  its  wings,  which  only  subjected  it  to  the  risk  of  Ijeing 
taken  by  a  hawk,  and  as  the  wings  degenerated  from  disuse  the  legs 
developed  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  now  it  is  a  good  runner. 
Tree  parrots  in  Australia  are  awkard  on  the  ground,  but  the  seed- 
eating  grass  parrots  all  run  quickly.  In  addition  to  the  islands, 
which  are  so  convenient  a  sanctuary,  the  government  has  two  pre- 
serves for  kakapos  on  the  mainland.  They  are  night  feeders,  though 
fruit  esters,  an  unusual  oombination,  as  Mr.  Henry  points  out.  Like 
the  owls,  they  have  a  disk  of  prominent  feathers  about  the  eyes,  and 
near  the  nose  those  long  hair-like  feathers  or  feelers  common  to  noc- 
turnal birds  or  those  which  have  their  home  underground.  They  are 
so  feeble,  so  unconscious  of  having  enemies,  that  one  may  go  up  to 
them  without  their  showing  any  alarm.  If  touched  they  are  resent- 
ful, but  if  you  sit  down  beside  the  bird  a  little  while  in  daylight  it 
tucks  its  head  calmly  under  its  wing  and  goes  off  to  sleep  again. 
Unlike  the  wega,  the  kakapo  hides  her  nest  away  carefully  from  her 
own  mate,  who  is  generally  both  fat  and  indolent.  These  bird-s  only 
breed  every  second  year,  and  the  curious  point  about  them  is  that  all 
the  birds  lay  in  the  same  season — a  peculiarity  which  naturalists  are 
quite  unable  to  undertsand.  Their  call  at  night  is  very  much  like  the 
booming  of  a  bittern  in  the  swamps,  and  the  night  drumming  is  only 
heard  just  before  the  nesting  time.  In  the  following  year  they  are 
silent.  The  birds  are  always  plentiful  where  wild  berries  grow 
thickly,  and  New  Zealanders  speak  of  such  spots  as  "  kakapo  gar- 
dens." The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  covered  with  snow-white 
down.  The  holes  so  frequently  found  in  their  gardens,  wliere  they 
have  scratched,  suggest  that  they  dig  for  truffles,  and  it  is  known  that 
they  eat  mushrooms. 

The  roa,  another  of  the  wingless  birds,  is  distinguished  by  its 
wonderful  beak — long,  slender,  and  slightly  curved.  This,  too,  is  a  ' 
night  bird,  and  rarely  found  far  away  from  forests.  It  uses  its 
long,  snipe-like  bill  just  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  snipe  does  its 
bill,  except  that  it  works  in  harder  ground,  and  its  chief  food  is  earth- 
worms. Its  sight  is  poor,  but  nature,  as  is  usually  the  case,  compen- 
sates for  this  defect  by  sharpening  up  its  sense  of  smell  and  hearing. 
^\^len  seen  in  the  moonlight,  it  moves  slowly  along  with  its  bill  out- 
stretched, and  often  stands  with  the  point  of  its  bill  resting  upon  the 
earth,  as  though  either  trying  to  scent  the  worms  or  feel  for  theii' 
movements  underground.  The  peculiar  thing  about  their  breeding 
habits  is  that  a  young  bird  a  week  or  so  old  and  a  fresh  egg  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  same  nest.  Like  the  wekas,  the  parent  roas  share 
the  cares  of  a  famil}',  though  in  another  way — the  male  does  all  the 
hatching.  The  young  arc  born  with  all  their  feathers  like  mature 
birds,  and  apparently  all  their  intelligence  as  well,  for  as  soon  as  they 
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are  hatched  they  start  to  search  for  their  own  food,  and  require  no 
hints  as  to  the  best  place  to  find  it.  The  single  egg,  like  that  of  the 
mutton  bird,  is  exceptionally  large.  Thus,  in  the  nesting  season  the 
hen,  always  in  Bne  condition,  weighs  about  8  pounds,  the  "  hatdiier" 
5  pounds  and  the  eggs  18  ounces. 

The  gray  kiwi  is  described  as  a  shy,  gentle,  little  thing,  that  seems 
to  depend  wholly  for  its  existence  on  its  ability  to  hide  away  in  lonely 
places.  They  are  shaped  much  like  the  roa,  but  have  straight  beaks. 
It  is  a  light-loving  bird,  that  feds  by  day  mostly  upon  white  grubs. 
It  resembles  the  roa  in  its  breeding  habits,  laying  one  large  ^^, 
hatched  by  the  male  bird,  but  while,  in  the  nesting  season,  the  pair  of 
roas  are  rarely  separated  ttie  kiwis  are  just  as  rarely  found  together. 
The  young  are  very  beautiful  birds,  quite  silent,  but  so  alert  and  cau- 
tious that  if  you  take  your  eyes  off  them  for  a  while  they  disappear. 
When  grown,  they  have  a  shrill,  whistling  note,  which  Mr.  Henry 
describes  as  like  a  guard^s  whistle  in  a  railway  train  heard  a  little  way 
off.  In  summer  both  the  roa  and  the  kiwi  like  to  go  up  to  the  high 
ground,  affecting  naked  mountain  crests,  and  their  pathways  are 
clearly  marked.  The  kiwi  builds  in  a  short  burrow  underground, 
generally  protected  at  the  mouth  by  the  root  of  a  tree.  In  the  case  of 
both  the  roa  and  kiwi,  it  looks  as  though  the  male  bird  hatched  con- 
tinuously for  about  thirty  days.  They  go  on  the  nest  fat  and  plump, 
and  by  the  time  the  young  bird  is  hatched  are  feeble  skeletons. 
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r  Dr.  J.  O.  SKtNNEB,  U.  S.  Army  (Retired). 


Mr.  Thompson,  a  Canadian,  referring,  about  twenty-two  years  ago, 
to  the  unwi!«  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  this  intolerable 
nuisance  when  its  character  and  habits  were  so  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, made  the  following  statement :  "  'WTiat  wonder  that  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  stared  in  blank  amazement  when  first  he  heard  of  it,  or 
that  he  failed  to  account  for  the  action,  except  on  the  assumption 
that  America  had  been  visited  by  a  wave  of  temporary  insanity." 
We  shall  attempt  to  briefly  give  a  few  of  the  facts  from  which  this 
inference  was  doubtless  drawn. 

The  house  sparrow  (Passer  domesticus) ,  commonly  cttWed  in  Amer- 
ica the  "  English  "  sparrow,  has  been  known  for  ages  as  one  of  the 
worst  of  feathered  pests.  The  name  "  Engli::h  "  sparrow  is  mislead- 
ing, since  it  would  indicate  that  it  originated  in  England  which  is 
not  really  the  case,  for  its  history  begins  with  that  of  man,  and  it  is 
referred  to  by  Aristotle  and  many  other  European  writers  on  natural 
history  who  followed  him ;  in  fact,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
it  was  known  to  people  of  whom  we  have  no  written  history.  When 
writing  was  invented  the  sparrow  was  selected  for  the  hieroglyphic- 
symbolizing  enemy,  and  proofs  of  its  destructive  habits  have  been 
cited  by  certain  authors  showing  that  it  has  been  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind for  more  than  five  thousand  years.  This  prolific  little  poacher, 
belonging  to  the  granivoroua  family  {Fringillidae) ,  not  only  does 
much  damage  to  grain,  fruit,  and  other  products  of  the  soil,  and  dirt- 
figures  all  buildings  used  by  it  for  nesting  purposes,  but  it  is  so  pugi- 
listic that  it  drives  away  many  insectivorous  birds  which  are  of 
great  benefit  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture  or  horticulture.  More 
than  any  other  wild  bird,  it  is  attached  to  human  dwellings  and  is 
not  known  to  thrive  anywhere  far  away  from  the  habitations  or 
works  of  men,  extending  its  range  in  new  countries  as  settlements 
are  formed  and  lands  are  cultivated. 

It  has  already  fully  adapted  itself  to  all  continents  and  has  been 
transported  to  some  of  the  most  distant  islands  in  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans.  ij„,iAr,  CiOi-JQlc 
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In  the  fall  of  1850,  Mr.  Nicolas  Pike,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  brought 
over  from  Europe  eight  pairs  of  this  bird  and  turned  them  loose  thd 
following  spring.  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  unless  it  be  that 
they  were  the  recipients  of  too  much  kindness,  they  did  not  thrive, 
and  in  1852  a  second  and  more  successful  effort  was  made.  In  1854 
and  1858  it  was  introduced  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  at  Peacedale,  B.  L, 
and  a  few  birds  escaped  at  Boston. 

During  the  next  ten  years  it  was  imported  direct  from  Europe  to 
eight  other  cities,  and  in  one  case  1,000  birds  were  sent  to  Philadelphia 
in  a  single  lot.  By  1870  it  had  become  established  as  far  south  as 
Columbia,  S,  C,  Louisville,  Ky,,  and  Galveston,  Tex.;  as  far  west  as 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  so  far  north  as  Montreal, 
Canada,  thus  gaining  a  residence  in  20  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  2  provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  end  of  its  migration  was  not 
yet.  Between  1870  and  1880  it  had  extended  its  habitat  over  15,000 
square  miles,  and  in  1873  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco  had  been 
reached  by  this  rapid  colonizer.  Even  this  extended  area  did  not 
satisfy  its  migratory  instincts,  for  during  the  next  five  years  it  estab- 
lished itself  in  more  than500,000squaremilesof  territory,  and  by  1886 
35  States  and  S  Territories,  practically  all  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  (except  parts  of  3  Southern  States),  as  well  as  8  Western 
States,  had  been  invaded  and  occupied.  Its  range  of  habitation  now 
covered,  including  nearly  150,000  square  miles  in  Canada,  over 
1,000,000  square  miles,  and  by  1898  only  3  States  (AVyoming,  Nevada, 
and  Montana)  and  3  Territories  (New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Alaska) 
were  free.  It  is  presumed  that  by  this  time  it  has  reached  even  those 
districts,  and  its  occupancy  of  the  entire  United  States  is  complete. 

Besides  the  United  States,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  been 
much  damages  by  the  "  English  "  sparrow,  it  being  regarded  in 
certain  Australian  colonies  as  a  nuisance  almost  equal  to  the  rabbit. 
Although  introduced  by  an  acclimatization  society  on  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand  in  1800,  it  threatened,  sixteen  years  later, 
to  spread  over  tlic  whole  island,  since  it  appeared  in  the  most  inac- 
cessible places,  contrary  to  its  usual  preference  for  cities  and  towns. 
This  was  no  doubt  due  to  overcrowding,  the  result  of  its  rapid 
propagation.  Having  been  carried  to  Victoria  in  1865,  it  was  not 
long  before  it  discovered  and  occupied  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  although  thus  far  it  has 
been  excluded  from  '\\'i'stcrn  Australia  by  vigorous  legal  measures 
prohibiting  its  introduction.  It  will  no  doubt  reach  there  in  due 
time  on  its  own  transportation.  It  has  already  migrated  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  veritable  little 
cosmopolite.  It  is  also  present  on  Mauritius,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  having  reached  Honolulu  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  if  it  has  not  already  "  prospected  "  our  possessions  in  the  Philip- 
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pine  Islands,  it  will  do  so  very  soon.  On  the  Atlantic  side  it  is  found  in 
Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  and  Cuba,  and  possibly  Porto  Kico,  although 
its  presence  there  has  not  yet  been  reported.  Its  conduct  in  Bermuda 
since  it  was  sent  there  in  1874  has  been  just  as  objectionable  as  else- 
where, so  that,  after  at  first  punishing  with  a  prescribed  fine  anyone 
who  attempted  its  destruction,  the  lawmakers  themselves  were  obliged, 
ten  years  later,  to  change  their  code  by  placing  a  legal  premium  on 
its  extermination.  Although  the  area  of  the  islands  is  less  than  '20 
square  miles,  nearly  $3,000  was  e.xpended  in  two  years  for  this 
purpose  with  no  appreciable  effect,  so  numerous  had  become  the 
progeny  of  this  prolific  profligate. 

Although  the  house  sparrow  is  now  very  generally  distributed  over 
Pennsylvania,  it  first  appeared  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  (Cham- 
bersburg)  of  that  State  about  1872,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Davidson  Oreenawalt,  and  may  have  emigrated  there  from  Ship- 
pensburg,  where  one  pair  was  carried  from  Philadelphia  about  1S68, 

It  considers  itself  at  home  everywhere,  apparently,  and  evidently 
comes'to  stay  wherever  found.  There  is  no  instance  in  ornithology 
where  any  other  bird  has  midtiplied  so  rapidly  or  covered  such  an 
extensive  area  in  so  short  a  time.  This  is  not  altogether  surprising 
when  it  is  remembered  how  much  it  has  been  assisted  until  recently, 
by  persons  unfamiliar  with  or  indifferent  to  its  character  and  habits. 

Xot  only  has  it  been  transported  intentionally  from  place  to  place, 
but  has  been  pampered  until  the  mistake  was  made  too  manifest  to  be 
longer  ignore<l.  The  number  of  eggs  in  a  set  varies  from  four  to 
seven,  and  one  pair  of  birds  usually  raises  four,  sometimes  five,  and 
I'ven  six  broods,  according  to  some  observers,  in  a  year.  It  takes 
very  little  computation  to  determine  what  the  results  of  this  extraor- 
dinary fecundity  would  presumably  be  in  a  single  decade.  As  it 
always  prefers  cities,  towns,  or  villages — in  fact,  does  not  go  to  the 
country  except  at  harvest  times,  until  it  is  crowded  out  by  overpopu- 
lation following  its  rapid  propagation — ^it  is  further  protected,  by 
this  choice  of  habitation,  agaiast  the  dangers  and  hardships  by 
which  the  increase  of  many  other  birds  is  restricted.  As  a  rule 
excessive  reproduction  of  a  species  in  the  animal  kingdom,  with  its 
consequent  overcrowding,  results  in  disease  {epidemics  or  parasites) 
which  prevent  its  unlimited  multiplication.  This  is  not  the  case  witli 
the  house  sparrow;  it  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  birds,  notwith- 
standing its  numerous  progeny.  It  adapts  itself  wonderfully  to 
diverse  conditions,  being  able  to  endure  the  prolonged  heat  of  trop- 
ical summer  as  well  as  to  survive  the  protracted  cold  of  a  Canadian 
winter. 

In  view  of  the  reputation  and  record  of  this  bin!  wherever  fomid, 
and  the  repeated  warnings  given  to  those  who  were  about  to  import 
it,  the  continued  interest  in  it  and  persistent  effort  to  secure  and  sue- 
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cor  it  lia%-e  been,  indwd,  difficult  to  understand,  unless  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  done  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  wonld  destroy  insect 
I>ests,  particularly  canker  worms,  in  the  parks  of  cities,  and  where  it 
was  originally  introduced.  This  error  was  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
but  was  ignored;  in  fact,  snch  a  sparrow  "boom"  existed  at  one 
period  in  this  country  that  parties  so  infatuated  found  it  cheaper  to 
import  direct  from  Europe  than  from  New  York  and  other  places 
at  home.  There  were  two  classes  who  always  seemed  anxious  to 
have  the.  house  sparrow  in  this  country.  One  was  the  European 
part  of  our  population,  who,  remembering  the  surroundings  of  the 
homes  they  had  left,  longed  for  its  familiar  chirp  and  suggestive 
cheerfulness;  the  other  was  that  class  of  people  who  thought  they 
were  getting  an  insectivore,  although  they  were  informed  by  com- 
l>etent  authority  to  the  contrary.  Now,  there  is  an  insectivorous 
bifxl  called  and  known  in  England  as  the  hedge  sparrow,  but  which 
is  no  sparrow  at  all.  It  is  the  Accentor  modvlarts,  belonging  to 
an  entirely  different  family  {Syhmdw),  the  old-world  warblers,  is 
related  to  the  thrushes,  and,  like  all  of  its  family,  feeds  on  insects 
almost  entirely,  while  the  sparrow  family  proper  are  mainly  graniv- 
oroHs,  except  in  the  spring  and  summer  when  raising  their  young, 
which  they  feed  on  insects  and  other  soft  food.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  importer  of  the  house  sparrow  confused  it  in  his 
mind  with  the  hedge  sparrow. 

Sonnini,  in  the  Dictionaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  writes  that  sparrows  lived  "only  in  society  with  man,  dividing 
with  him  his  graiif,  his  fruit,  and  his  home;  they  attack  the  first 
friiit  that  ripens,  the  grain  as  it  approaches  maturity,  and  even  that 
which  has  been  stored  in  granaries."  He  also  states  that  "  82  grains 
of  wheat  were  counted  in  the  craw  of  a  sparrow  shot  by  the  writer; 
and  Rougier  de  la  Bcrgerie,  lo  whom  wo  owe  excellent  memoirs  on 
rural  economy,  estimates  that  the  sparrows  of  France  consume  annu- 
ally 10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat."  Reports  from  France  have  been 
confirmed  by  those  from  other  countries,  and  the  character  of  the 
house  sparrow  has  been  discussed  in  France,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain  for  more  than  four  centuries.  The  damage  done  by  it  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture  has  been  immense,  simply  incalculable, 
for  it  has  been  inflicted  directly  and  indirectly. 

Besides  the  direct  injury  by  it  to  grain  crops  (wheat,  com,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  etc.),  to  fruits,  garden  seeds,  vegetables,  and 
to  buds,  blossoms,  and  foliage  of  trees  and  vines,  is  also  that  resulting 
indirectly  from  its  molestation  of  other  wild  birds  which  are  known 
to  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  garden  and  farm.  Testimony  has 
been  secured  showing  that  there  are  at  least  70  kinds  of  these,  includ- 
ing martins,  swallows,  wrens,  and  bluebirds,  which  are  interfered 
with  to  the  great  loss  of  farmers  and  gardeners.     It  not  only  succeeds 
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in  many  instances  in  preventing  many  desirable  birds  from  nesting, 
by  occupying  their  premiHes  and  driving  them  away,  but  it  even  de- 
vours their  eggs  while  they  are  absent  finding  and  feeding  on  insects. 

For  fifteen  years,  say  from  1855  to  1870,  after  its  colonization  in 
America,  the  protests  against  its  introduction  were  confined  to  a  few 
well-informed  naturalists  and  to  such  naturalized  persons  as  had  ob- 
served its  ravages  elsewhere.  Gradually,  however,  its  advocates  and 
,  defenders  became  less  numerous.  The  evidence  of  the  little  criminal's 
guilt  was  irrefutable,  as  determined  by  competent  witnesses  in  the 
form  of  innumerable  dissections. 

Many  methods,  legislative  and  otherwise,  it  is  true,  have  been 
adopted  and  pursued  in  various  places  to  exterminate  it,  but  without 
success,     Pennsylvania  enacted  the  following  law  June  4,  1883: 

Skc.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  from  nud  aftpr  the  [wssngp  of  thla  act  It  shnll 
be  lawful  at  aor  season  of  tlie  year  to  kill  or  iu  nny  way  deHtroy  tbe  Hmnll  bird 
known  as  the  English  sparrow. 

Many  other  States  have  done  as  much  and  more.  Some  towns  and 
counties  have  offered  bounties.  One  State  (Michigan)  paid  at  one 
time  a  bounty  of  1  cent  per  head  on  English  sparrows. 

Shooting,  poisoning,  trapping,  and  nest  destroying  have  been 
resorted  to  without  any  appreciable  effect. 

Probably  the  most  promising  method  of  checking  its  increase  would 
be  the  systematic  destruction  of  its  nests  and  eggs  during  the  breeding 
season.  This  has  never  been  done  on  a  large  scale,  although  a  few 
years  ago  the  city  of  Boston  undertook  to  clear  the  nests  from  B<»ston 
Common.  About  4,000  nests  and  1,000  eggs  were  destroyed,  but  after 
three  weeks  the  work  was  stopped  by  order  of  the  mayor. 

The  northern  shrike  is  known  to  kill  English  sparrows,  but  since 
it  occurs  in  the  United  States  only  in  winter,  and  does  not  usually 
frequent  cities  or  towns,  its  work  as  a  sparrow  destroyer  would  be 
problematical.  The  outlook  for  relief  from  this  pest  and  nuisance 
is  therefore  serious  and  discouraging. 

A  letter  received  by  the  writer  from  the  late  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  one 
of  the  leading  ornithologists  of  his  day,  relative  to  this  matter,  con- 
tains the  following  disheartening  statement : 

The  multiplication  of  these  enri;  tots  and  of  many  Inter  ones  has  fc'ven  tlip 
invincible  foreigner  an  niwured  roiitliold  over  moat  of  the  United  Stntes  from 
which  be  will  never  be  dislodged.  The  case  \k  paralleled  in  Australia  nnd  Neu' 
Zealand.  I  led  the  "simrrow  war"  for  twenty  years  nnd  only  surrendered  to 
the  inevitable.  You  may  do  what  }'OU  plearte,  shoot  or  poison  ns  many  ns  you 
can,  more  will  t-ome  to  the  funeral,  and  nothing  you  can  do  will  make  any 
appreciable  difference.    The  case  is  hopeless. 

Although  generally  considered  a  town  bird  it  is  well  known  also 
in   the  country.    Many   insectivorous   birds   are   driven   away   or 
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seriously  interfered  with  by  it,  and  the  writer  has  frequently  seen 
the  martin  dispossessed,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  of  the  premises 
provided  for  it  by  farmers,  and  ultimately  driven  away  entirely  by 
the  sparrow,  from  it-s  home  and  neighborhood. 

Keferring  to  the  advent  of  the  English  sparrow,  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  quoted  some  time  ago  from  the  Topeka  Journal  as  having 
"an  account  of  the  first  English  sparrows  brought  to  Kansas.  In 
18fit,  F.  W.  Giles  conceived  the  idea  of  importing  some  of  these  birds. 
He  shipped  in  all  28  of  them.  They  were  confined  in  cages  at  his 
place  in  Topeka  until  all  but  5  had  died.  At  last  the  5  were  turned 
loose  to  take  their  chances  of  life  or  death,  though  Giles  had  no  hope 
that  they  would  live.  They  fooled  him.  They  took  up  their  home 
m  the  neighborhood.  The  following  autumn  there  were  12  birds. 
The  second  season  found  CO,  and  the  third  summer  about  3,000.  Then 
they  increased  so  fast  that  no  account  could  be  kept,  and  in  the 
twenty-five  years  which  followed  they  spread  aU  over  the  West." 
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NaturalL'sts  are  speculating  whether  the  opening  up  of  Tibet,  which 
is  practically  sure  to  follow  the  present  expedition  to  Lassa,  will 
result  in  the  di»;overy  of  any  new  animals  of  special  interest.  So  far 
as  the  smaller  mammals,  such  as  mice,  rats,  squirrels,  shrews,  etc,  are 
concerned,  it  can  not  be  doubt«d  that  systematic  collecting  will  be  sure 
to  yield  a  certain  number  of  new  forms.  With  regard  to  the  larger 
mammals,  the  case  is,  however,  different,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
expect  that  any  strikingly  new  type  is  likely  to  turn  up,  although 
important  information  will  doubtless  be  obtained  in  due  course  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  life  and  the  nature  of  the  habitat  of  several 
of  the  mammals  already  known  to  us.  The  reasons  for.  taking  this 
somewhat  discouraging  view  as  to  the  prospects  of  discovering  new 
animals  of  large  size  in  Tibet  are  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  although  few  Europeans  have  hitherto  actually 
reached  Lassa,  the  country  has  been  traversed  to  the  northward  of 
that  city  from  east  to  west — notably  by  Messrs.  Bower  and  Thorold 
in  1892 — by  travelers  who  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  collect 
specimens  of  the  fauna;  while  many  sportsmen,  naturalists,  and  col- 
lectors have  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  from  either  the  eastern  or 
the  western  border.  Moreover,  the  typical  Tibetan  fauna  inhabiting 
the  high  plateaus  above  14,000  feet  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  absolutely 
identical  with,  that  of  eastern  Ladak,  which  lies  within  the  limits  of 
Kashmir  territory,  and  has  therefore  for  many  years  past  been  readily 
accessible  to  Europeans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mammals  of  the 
somewhat  lower  and  apparently  more  or  less  wooded  districts  forming 
the  eastern  portion  of  Tibet  range  into  the  northwestern  provinces  of 

>  Reprinted,  by  pernilHSlon,  from  Knowledge  and  Illustrated  Scientific  Newx, 
LoDdoD,  September,  1901. 
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China,  such  as  Shansi  and  Kansu,  where  they  have  of  late  years  been 
collected  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Styan,  an  English  tea  planter.     Not  that  our 
information  with  regard  to  the  mammals  of  eastern  Tibet  depends 
by  any  means  solely  on  the  collections  made  in  Kansu  and  Shansi. 
On  the  contrary,  the  great  French  missionary  explorer,  Abbe  David, 
succeeded  many  years  ago  in  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  Moiipin 
district  of  eastern  Tibet,  whence  he  brought  back  a  number  of  mam- 
mals belonging  to  types  previously  unknown  to  science.     Practically 
all  that  has  resulted  from  subsequent  exploration  and  collection  is  to 
prove  the  extension  of  the  range  of  these  peculiar  types  into  western 
China,  and  to  add  to  them  a  few  species  differing  only  in  compara- 
tively trivial  features.     The  absence  of  any  distinctly  new  types  in 
this  west  Chinese  fauna  seems  to  point  to  the  improbability  of  any 
striking  novelty  among  tlie  larger  types  of  animal  life  remaining  to 
be  discovered  in  Tibet. 
Of  the  strange  animals  first  brought  from  eastern  Tibet  by  Abb4 
David,  and  subsequently  obtained 
by  Mr.  Styan  in  western  China,  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  is  the  crea- 
ture now  known  to  naturalists  as 
the  great  panda  (.Shiropru  mela- 
nolevcua) ,  although  at  one  time  de- 
nominated   the    particolored    bear 
(iig.  1).     In  appearance  this  ani- 
F.o.i.-Gre.ti»nd^  "^^^  >N  indeed,  Strangely  bear-like, 

iilthongh  far  inferior  in  bodily  size 
to  most  memlii'i's  of  the  Umedir;  the  rudimentary  tail,  plantigrade 
feet,  short  ears,  and  broad  head  boing  all  ursine  features.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  species  of  true  bear  {Ursvs  prtdn- 
osus)  inhabiting  Tibet  not  infrequently  presents  a  type  of  coloration 
approximating  to  that  of  the  great  panda,  in  which  the  legs  and 
underparts,  together  with  a  band  across  the  shoulders  and  a  ring 
round  each  eye,  are  sooty  black,  while  all  the  rest  is  pure  white.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  face  of  the  great  panda  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  much  smaller  and  long-tailed  arboreal  animal  inhabiting 
the  eastern  Himalaya,  and  known  as  the  true  panda  {/Elurua  ful- 
gens),  a  marked  resemblance  can  be  detected,  and  when  careful  com- 
parison between  the  teeth  and  skeletons  of  the  two  animals  is  made,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  great  panda  is  much  more  nearly  related 
to  the  long-tailed  species  than  it  is  to  the  bears.  In  fact,  these  two 
animals  appear  to  be  the  Old  World  representatives  of  the  raccoons 
and  coatis  of  America,  and  thus  afford  one  more  instance  of  the  close 
aflinity  existing  between  tlie  faunas  of  eastern  Asia  and  North  Amer- 
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ica.     The  teeth  of  the  great  panda  (fig.  2)  are  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  objects — on  the  whole  approaching  much  nearer  to  those 
of  the  lesser  panda  than  to  the  ursine  type.    Of  the  habits  of  the  great 
panda,  we  are  at  pres- 
ent in  complete  ignor- 
ance;    but    on     this 
point  we  may  hope  in 
time  to  be  enlightened 
by  the  opening  up  of 
Tibet.      UTiether    we 
may    ever    expect    to 

see  such  a  wonderful  p.<,.a.-T«rthofrtghtddeofi«of«r«ip«.d.. 

creatui-e  alive  in  the 

Regents  Park,  it  is  diRicult  even  to  guess.  Probably  the  great  panda 
is  a  native  of  the  more  or  less  wooded  districts  of  eastern  Tibet,  and 
not  of  the  arid  and  elevated  central  plateau. 

The  same  must  undoubtedly  be  the  case  with  the  Tibetan  smib- 
nosed  monkey  {Rhinopi- 
thecui  roxellanw)  (fig.  3), 
which  was  likewise  the 
tirst-known  representa- 
tive of  a  new  generic 
tyjM!  discovered  i»  the 
Moupin  district  of  east- 
ern Tibet  by  the  Abbe 
David.  It  has,  however, 
been  suljsequently  ob- 
Pio,8.-or»ng«(Minb-p«wdmoiikor.  tinned  ID  Szcchuan,  while 

a  second  representative  of 
the  genus  has  lieen  discovered  in  northwest  China  and  a  third  in' 
the  mountains  bordering  the  Mekong  River.  That  the  Tibetan  repre-^ 
sentative  of  the  snub-nosed  monkeys,  at  all  events,  is  a  native  of  a 
coldclimate  may  be  inferred  from  its  massive  and  "chubby"  build 
and  its  thick  coat,  which  in  winter  fonns  a  long,  silky  mantle  of  great 
beauty  on  the  back.  As  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  nose,  so  utterly 
unlike  that  of  ordinary  monkeys,  the  suspicion  arises  that  it  may  be 
in  some  way  connected  with  life  at  a  high  altitude,  weing  that  the 
Chiru  antelope,  to  be  noticed  later  on,  has  gone  in  for  a  very  strange 
development  in  the  way  of  noses.  At  present,  however,  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  relative  height  of  the  districts  in  which 
these  strange  monkeys  are  found. 

Nothing  special  need  be  said  with  regard  to  the  above-mentioned 
Tibetan  bear,  except  that  it  appears  to  l>e  a  peculiar  sjyecies.  The 
mere  mention  that  the  snow-leopard  {Felis  unr.ia)  is  an  inhabitant  of 
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Ihe  Tibet  plateau  must  likewise  suffice,  seeing  that  this  handsome  cat 
has  a  wide  range  in  central  Asia. 

Several  species  of  deer  are  found  in  or  near  Tibet,  although  all  of 
them  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  wooded  districts  bonlering  the  arid 
central  plateau.  The  finest  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  shoii  (Cernu 
(tffi7iM),  a  species  allied  to  the  red  deer,  inhabiting  the  forests  some- 
where near  the  head  of  the  Ohumbi  Valley,  in  Sikhim.  This  deer  is 
very  rare  in  collections,  where  it  is  represented  mainly  by  skulls  and 
antlers,  but  it  is  probable  that  specimens  will  before  long  be  forth- 
coming. A  young  individual  is  stated  to  have  been  killed  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Tibet  expedition.  Thorold's  deer  (C.  albiroatria) 
is  a  rather  smaller  and  much  darker  colored  species,  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  white  muzzle  and  the  comparatively  simple  antlers.  It 
exhibits  the  relatively  hea\'y  build  characteristic  of  species  inhabiting 
cold  countries.  This  fine  deer  was  first  obtained  in  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts to  the  north  of  I^assa  by  the  Russian  explorer  Przcwalski,  and 
subsequently  by  the  English  traveler  Doctor  Thorold,  to  whom  the 
British  Museum  is  indebted  for  its  specimen.  The  third  deer  peculiar 
to  the  country  is  the  Tibetan  tufted  deer  (Elaphodus  cephalophis) , 
a  species  of  the  approximate  size  of  a  roebuck,  and  typifying  a  pe- 
culiar genus.  In  general  character  this  deer  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Indian  and  Malay  muntjacs  {Cerrvlus),  the  bucks  being  armed  with 
similar  long  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  the  antlers  are  even  smaller 
than  in  the  latter,  being  reduced  to  mere  knobs,  and  there  are  distinc- 
tive peculiarities  in  the  sknll.  This  interesting  deer  was  first  obtained 
by  the  Abbe  David  in  the  Moupin  district  of  eastern  Tibet,  but  a  sec- 
ond species  was  soon  afterwards  secured  near  Ningpo,  in  eastern 
(Jhina,  while  a  third  kind  has  recently  been  described  from  the  moun- 
tains near  Ichang,  in  central  China. 

In  hollow-horned  ruminants  (oxen,  sheep,  antelopes,  etc.)  Tibet  is 
specially  rich,  many  of  the  species  being  [leculiar  to  the  countri-, 
where  several  of  them  are  confined  to  the  high  central  arid  plateau. 

The  first  place  in  this  group  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  the 
yak  {Bos  grunniens),  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  wild  oxen, 
specially  characterized  by  the  great  growth  of  long,  shaggy  hair  along 
the  fianks  and  underparts  of  the  body  and  the  well-known  bushy  tail. 
In  this  country,  unfortunately,  a  somewhat  false  impression  of  the 
yak  is  prevalent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  specimens  hitherto 
imjiorted  belong  either  to  a  small  domesticated  breed  from  Darjiling 
or  to  half-breeds,  the  latter  being  generally  black  and  white,  instead 
of  the  uniform  black  distinctive  of  the  pure-bred  and  wild  animal. 
None  of  such  half-breeds  can  compare  with  the  magnificent  half- 
lamed  animals  kept  by  the  natives  of  the  elevated  Riipsu  Plateau,  to 
the  south  of  the  Indus,  where  they  afford  the  only  means  of  transport 
by  this  route  between  Ladak  and  India.     And  even  these  Kupsu 
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beasts  are  inferior  to  the  wild  yak,  which  stands  nearly  6  feet  at  the 
shoulder.  These  magnificent  animals  are  absolutely  confined  to  the 
arid  central  plateau,  on  some  parts  of  which,  hitherto  closed  to  Euro- 
peant;,  they  are  said  to  be  comparatively  numerous. 

Another  native  of  the  same  bare  plateau  is  the  Tibetan  argali,  or 
wild  sheep  (Ovis  amnion  hodffsoni),  a  magnificent  animal,  with  horns 
of  wonderfnlly  massive  proportions  in  the  old  rams.     Since,  however, 
this  species  is  only  a  local  variety  of  the  true  argali  of  central  Asia 
generally,  it  is  of  less  interest  than  the  types  exclusively  confined  to 
the  country.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  shapoo,  or  Tibetan  urial 
(Oi'j's  vignei).  which  is  the  typi- 
cal race  of  a  smaller  race  of  wild 
sheep,   whose   range  extends   in 
one  direction  into  northwestern 
India  and  in  another  into  Persia. 
A  third  species  of  wild  sheep, 
the  bharal,  or  blue  sheep  (Oois 
nahura) ,    readily    distinguished 
by    its    smooth    and    peculiarly 
curved    horns    and    close    gray- 
blue  coat  with  black  points,  is, 
however,  absolutely  characteris- 
tic of  the  arid  Tibetan  plateau, 
on   which  it  is   found   in   large 
flocks.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Asiatic    ibex    (Capra    sibtrica), 
which  frequents  the  more  craggy 
ground  instead  of  the  rolling  up- 
lands, is  a  species  with  a  very 
wide  distribution  in  central  Asia. 

Although  the  yak  and  the 
bharal  may  be  regarded  as  rep- 
sen  ting    by    themselves    distinct 

Hubgeneric  types,  all  the  hollow-  Fio.*.-H«dof  tmiechi™. 

homed  ruminants  hitherto  men- 
tioned are  members  of  widely  spread  genera.  We  now  come,  how- 
ever, to  a  remarkable  species,  which  is  the  sole  representative  of  a 
jrenus  quite  apart  from  any  other  and  absolutely  restricted  to  the  arid 
central  plateau.  This  is  the  graceful  chiru,  or  Tibetan  antelope 
iPanthoIops  kogsoni),  of  which  the  bucks  are  armed  with  long, 
filender,  and  heavily  ridged  horns  of  an  altogether  peculiar  type 
(fig;.  4),  while  the  does  are  hornless.  Possibly  this  handsome  ante- 
lope may  be  the  original  of  the  mythical  unicorn,  a  solitary  buck, 
when    seen   in   profile,   looking  exactly   as   if  it  had   but  a   single 
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long  straight  horn.  Although  far  from  uncommon,  chini  are 
very  wary,  and  consequently  difficult  to  approach.  Like  all  Tibetan 
animals,  they  have  a  firm  thick  coat,  formed  in  this  instance  of  close 
woollj'  hair  of  a  gray-fawn  color.  The  most  peculiar  feature  about 
the  chiru  is,  however,  its  swollen  puffy  nose,  which  is  probably  con- 
nected with  breathing  a  highly  rarilied  atmosphere.  This  antelope 
has  never  been  exhibited  alive  in  a  menagerie,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  other  large  mammals  of  the  central  desert  plateau  of  Tibet, 
it  would  probably  not  live  if  removed  from  its  native  uplands  to  ordi- 
nary levels.  A  second  antelope  inhabiting  the  same  countrj-  as  the 
chiru  is  the  goa  ((?ff2c/^/>(V/iVY(i/(/(T(«),amemberof  the gazille group, 
characterized  by  the  [jecnliar  form  of  the  horns  of  the  bucks  and  cer- 
tain features  of  coloration,  whereby  it  is  markedly  distinguished  from 
all  its  kindred  save  one  or  two  other  central  Asiatic  species. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Til)etan  hollow -horned  ruminants  is, 
however,  the  takin  (Budorcan  ttixirolor) ,  of  which  the  typical  repre- 
sentative inhabits  the  Mishmi  Hills,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
country,  immediately  north  of  the  Assam  Valley,  while  a  second 
variety  is  found  farther  east  in  the  Monpin  district.  The  takin, 
which  may  be  compared  in  size  to  a  Kerry  cow,  is  a  clumsily  built 
brute  with  yellowish-brown  hair  and  curiously  curved  horns,  which 
in  some  degi-ee  recall  those  of  the  South  African  white-tailed  giiii. 
Its  nearest  relatives  appear  to  l>e  the  serows  of  the  outer  Himalaya 
and  the  Malay  countries,  which  are  in  many  respects  intermediate 
between  goats  and  antelopes.  As  it  lacks  the  thick  woolly  coat  of 
the  chiru  and  the  goa,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  inhabits  a  coun- 
try with  a  less  severe  climate  than  that  of  the  central  Tibetan  pla- 
teau, and  it  is  probably  a  native  of  the  more  or  less  wooded  districts 
of  comparatively  low  elevation  forming  the  outskirfc;  of  Tibet.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  large  animals  that  hitherto  appears  never  to  have 
fallen  to  the  rifle  of  a  European. 

With  the  large  and  handsome  wild  ass  or  wild  horse  (for  it  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  intermediate  lietween  the  two),  locally  known  as  llie 
kiang.  we  return  once  more  to  a  characteristic  denizen  of  the  desert 
plateau  forming  the  heart  of  Tibet.  The  kiang  {Equvs  kemionut 
k>ang)  stands  close  on  Vi  hands  at  the  .shoulder,  and  is  of  a  bright  red 
bay  in  color,  with  the  muzzle,  underparts,  and  legs  dazzling  white. 
Its  ears  {fig.  5)  are  relatively  much  shorter  and  its  hoofs  much 
broader  than  in  the  true  wild  asses  of  Africa,  from  which  it  also 
differs  markedly  in  color,  while  its  cry  is  someM'hat  between  a  bray 
and  a  neigh.  In  the  higher  and  more  open  parts  of  Ladak.  kiang 
are  to  be  seen  in  large  numbers;  and  tliej'  come  galloping  round  the 
convoy  of  the  traveler  in  circles,  with  their  heads  carried  high  in  the 
air,  so  that  the  face  is  almost  horizontal.    Whether  the  kiang  is  eii- 
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litled  to  be  ranked  as  a  distinct  species,  or  whether  it  should  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  variety  of  the  chigetai,  or  wild  ass  of  Mon- 
golia, and  the  lowlands  of  central  Asia  generally,  is  a  moot  point. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  creature  is  absolutely  confined  to  the 
central  desert  plateau  of  Tibet,  where  in  winter  it  develops  a  coat 
as  thick  and  rough  as  a  door  mat,  in  order  to  afford  effectual  protec- 
tion against  the  rigors  of  that  season  at  such  an  attitude. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list  of  large  mammals,  Tibet  is  like- 
wise the  home  of  a  number  of  peculiar  species  of  smaller  size. 
Among  these  it  must,  however,  suffice  to  make  mention  of  only  two  on 
the  present  occasion.    Firstly,  there  is  a  remarkable  species  of  water 
shrew,  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  common  water  shrew 
{Neomya  fodiens),  and  accordingly  referred  to  a  genus  by  itself 
under  the  name  of  Nectogale  elegans.    Of  that  genus  it  is  the  sole 
known  representative.    When  we  are 
fully  acquainted  with  it  the  Tibetan 
palm  civet    (Paradoxurm  laniger), 
at  present  known  only  by  a  single 
skin  obtained  so  long  ago  as  1836, 
will   prove  almost  as   interesting  a 
species,  for  it  is  quite  probable  that 
it  will  turn  out  to  be  generally  dis- 
tinct from  the  palm  civets  of  India 
and  the  Malay  countries,  from  which 
it  differs  by  its  woolly  coat. 

Such  a  large  number  of  peculiar 
generic  and  specific  types  of  mam-  Pio.B.-He»dofkiang, 

mals  restricted  to  a  continental  area 

of  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  is  a  feature 
unparalleled  elsewhere,  and  to  find  an  analogous  instance  we  must 
take  the  case  of  an  island  like  Celebes,  which  has  been  isolated  for 
ages  from  all  surrounding  lands.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Tibet  has  been  similarly  isolated,  so  far  as  immigration  and  emigra- 
tion of  its  animal  fauna  is  concerned,  for  a  vast  period  of  time;  an 
insulation  due,  doubtless,  to  its  great  elevation  above  the  sea  level,  and 
the  consequent  severity  of  its  climat«  and  rarity  of  its  atmosphere. 
Climatic  peculiarities  of  this  nature  can  only  be  endured  by  animals 
especially  adapted  to  such  conditions  of  existence,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly only  natural  to  expect  that  when  once  the  Tibetan  fauna  had 
become  modified  for  the  needs  of  its  environment  it  would  have  re- 
mained permanently  isolated  from  that  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
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By  Dr.  J.  CosaAR  Ewabt,  P.  R.  S. 


Hitherto  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  wild  horses  hare  been 
long  extinct,  that  all  domestic  hoi-ses  are  tlio  descendaiitK  of  a  single 
wild  species,  and  that,  except  in  size,  ponies  in  no  essential  points 
differ  from  horses. 

Now  that  systematic  attempts  are  being  made  to  improve  native 
breeds  of  horses  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  obviously  desir 
able  to  settle  once  for  all  whether,  as  is  alleged,  occidental  as  well  as 
oriental  and  African  races  and  breeds  have  sprung  from  the  same 
wild  progenitors,  and  more  especially  if  all  ponies  are  merely  dwarf 
specimens  of  one  or  more  of  the  recognized  domestic  breeds  of  horses. 

To  be  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
various  kinds  of  domastic  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  find  an  answer 
to  the  important  and  oft-repeated  question,  What  is  a  pony  ?  one  must 
clear  up  as  far  as  possible  the  later  cliapters  in  the  history  of  that 
section  of  the  Eqiiidse  to  which  the  true  horses  belong. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  ance-stors  of  the  living  Equidse 
reached  the  Old  World  from  the  New,  the  later  immigrants  crossing 
by  land  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  liering  Straits.  If  horses  came 
originally  from  the  New  World,  to  tlie  New  World  we  may  turn  for 
information  as  to  their  re.mot«  progenitors. 

According  to  recent  inquiries,  North  America  pos.sessed  in  pre- 
Glacial  times  at  least  nine  perfectly  distinct  wild  species  of  Kquidie. 
Some  of  these  were  of  a  consi(Jcrable  size — e,  g,,  Kquui  rom/ilirutidtaf 
the  southern  and  middle  western  States,  anil  fC.  firfit/eutn/iin  of  Cali- 
fornia were  as  large  as  a  small  cart  horse.  Others  were  intermediate 
in  size — e.  g.,  E.  frafemh  of  the  southea-stern  States;  and  at  letist 
one — £".  tati  of  Mexico — was  extremely  small.  Some  of  the  American 
pre-(Jlacial  Equidse  were  characterize<l  by  very  large  heads  and  short, 
strong  limbs,  some  by  small  heads  and  slender  limbs,  and  although 
the  majority  conformed  to  the  true  horse  type,  two  or  three  were 
constructed  on  the  lines  of  aases  and  zebras. 

1  Abridged  from  TrnnHnctiorifi  Illiihlnnd  uni\  .\»rlciiltunil  Snclt-ty  of  SrotlHml. 
Vol.  XVI.  1904.     Reiirliited,  liy  i^rmlsslon,  from  NnHire,  I»nilou.  Aprli^l.  1 
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mainly  by  the  engravings  on  the  walls  of  caves  in  the  Dordogne. 

Gard,  and  other  dibtrictu  in  the  south  of  France  that  the  existence 
in  late  Palseolithic  times  of  various  kinds 
of  light  and  heavy  specie!^  of  horses  is 
made  manifest. 

In  the  cave  of  La  Mouthe,  e.  g.,  two 
horses  are  incised  on  the  same  panel — per- 
haps by  the  same  hand — one  of  which  (fig. 
I)  has  a  very  long  head  attached  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  a  short,  thick  nsck. 
while  the  other  has  a  small  head,  Arab- 
like  ears,  and  a  long,  slender  neck,  such  as 
we  are  wont  to  associate  with  race  horses. 
In  the  Combarelles  cave  (Commune  of 
Tayac),  the  walls  of  which  for  more  than 
100  yards  are  crowded  with  animal  fig- 
ures, there  are,  in  addition  to  23  nearly 
full-sized  engravings  of  horses,  numerous 


Fio.  1.— Home  wiUi  ft  long  head, 
trom  an  engravlag  In  tbe  cave 
of  Ia  Hostile.  {HoDro'B  "Pre- 
historic HOTKS.") 


studies    of    equine    heads. 

Some  of  the  Combarelles 

horses    decidedly    differ 

from  those  of  La  Mouthe. 

There    is,    e.    g.,    a    large 

drawing  of  a  heavily  built 

horse  (fig.  2)  with  a  coarse 

head,    an    arched    muzzle, 

a  thick  under  lip,  rounded 

quarters,  and  a  tail  with 

long  hair  up  to  the  root. 

At  another  part  of  the  cave     ^lo-  a-KoKraTing 

there  is  what  appears  to  be       Hor^T™""  ' 

a    natural -size    engraving 

(fig.  3)  of  a  head  which  in  outline  is  won- 
derfully suggestive  of  an  Arab,  and  at  yet 
another  part  of  the  cave  a  horse  with  a 
pony-like  head  is  represented,  behind  which 
stands  an  animal  with  a  head  like  that  of 
a  modem  Shire  horse. 

In  addition  to  the  types  figured  on  the 
walls  of  caves,  there  are  others  carved  on 
pieces  of  horn  and  other  durable  substances. 
The  majority  of  the  horses  engraved  on 
horn  are  characterized  by  a  verj-  large 
coarse  head,  but  a  few  (e.  g.,  the  hor«e  from 

the  Kesserloch  cave  near  Schaffhansen)  arc  remarkable^for  the  small 

size  of  the  head,  the  fine  muzzle,  and  small  cars.  ,  CiOOglc 


Pin.  a— Head  of  a  hone 
profile  like  tbat  of  an  Arab, 
from   the   OombarellaB  oave 
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As  already  indicated,  the  men  of  the  early  stone  age  have  left  U3 
<lrawings  of  some  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  horses,  some  with 
large  heads  and  stout  limbs,  some  with  fine  heads  and  slender  limbs, 
some  with  nearly  straight  croup  and  a  well-set-on  tail,  others  with 
rounded  quarters  and  the  root  of  the  tail  far  below  tlie  level  of  the 
croup.  Drawings  made  at  the  present  day  will  be  of  little  use  some 
centuries  hence  in  providing  an  answer  to  the  question.  How  many 
species  of  horses  existed  in  Europe  at  the  lieginning  of  the  twentieth 
century?  They  will  confuse  rather  than  enlighten  future  inquirers, 
because  for  several  generations  breeders  of  horses,  like  breeders  of 
cattle  and  dogs,  have  with  the  help  of  t^election  and  isolation  succeeded 
in  creating  numerous  artificial  strains.  Is  there  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing the  evidence  afforded  by  the  prehistoric  drawings  is  more  valu- 
able to  us  than  recent  drawings  will  be  to  our  successors  thousands  of 
years  hence,  should  they  desire  to  ascertain  how  many  spect&s  of  horses 
Britons  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  That  depeuds 
on  whether  in  Paleeolithic  times  the  horse  was  domesticated  in  Europe. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  men  of  the  early  stone  age  had 
now  and  again  tame  horses,  just  as  nowadays  we  have  at  times  tame 
zebras,  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  they  had  herds  of  horses  which 
they  systematically  bred  and  reared  as  stockmen  now  breed  and  rear 
cattle. 

That  the  domestication  of  the  horse  as  now  understood  was  not 
attempted  in  Palceolithic  times  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  horses  in  the  Solutre  bone  mounds  were  from  five  to 
seven  years  old.  Had  horses  been  bred  for  food,  as  we  nowadays 
breed  cattle,  young  individuals  would  have  been  most  abundant  at 
Solutre. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  engravings  on  the  walls  of  caves  and  on 
pieces  of  horn  fairly  accurately  represent  animals  which  actually 
exi.sted  at  the  end  of  the  ice  age,  and  if  it  is  also  admitted  that  the 
creation  of  new  varieties  by  artificial  selection  was  never  attempted 
until  at  the  earliest  the  arrival  of  the  Neoliths,  it  follows  that  in  post- 
Glacial  as  in  Pleistocene  times  there  were  several  jwrfectly  distinct 
wild  species  of  horses  in  Europe. 

For  some  reason  or  other  it  has  hitherto  been  very  commonly 
assumed  that,  as  in  recent  times  the  wild  striped  horses  of  South 
Africa — the  quagga  and  zebras — have  been  gradually  supplanted 
by  occidental  or  oriental  domesticated  horses,  the  wild  horses  of 
Europe  were  gradually  displaced  by  domesticated  varieties  intro- 
duced by  the  Neoliths,  It  seems  to  me  quite  unnecessary  to  assume 
that  the  indigenous  varieties  so  long  familiar  to  the  Palseolithic 
inhabitants  were  exterminated. 

The  advent  of  the  Neoliths.  instead  of  implying  the  extermination 
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of  indigenous  variti«s,  in  all  probability  meant  the  introdiicUoii  of 
yet  other  varietieK. 

I  may  here  re|>etit  that  now,  as  throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  in  geii<?ra1)y  assumed  that  all  thn  domestic  breeds — small  as  well  as 
large — have  sprung  from  n  single  wild  species.  The  great  French 
naturali.st  Cuvier  believed  not  only  that  all  living  horses  belonged 
to  one  species  (the  Kqnm  <iboUui  of  Linnieus),  but  also  that  there 
warf  no  specific  difference  Iwlween  living  breeds  and  the  fossil  horses 
of  the  Pleistocene  period.  Professor  Sanson,  of  the  French  National 
College  of  Agriculture,  in  his  Traits  de  Zootechnie  (1901),  assuming 
a  single  origin  for  domestic  breeds,  divides  recent  horses  into  two 
groups — a  long-heade<l  and  a  short-headed  group— each  of  which 
consists  of  several  races,  while  Captain  Hayes,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished Points  of  the  Horse  ( 1!KH) ,  says,  "  no  breed  of  hors&s  possesses 
any  distinctive  characteristic  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  breeds,"  and  adds  that  "  as  a  rule  locality  *  *  *  and  arti- 
ficial selection  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  formation  of  breeds," 
Elsewhere  Captain  Hayes  states:  "As  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  attempt 
litis  been  made  to  separate  ])onies  from  horses  except  on  the  purely 
urtifieial  basis  of  height."'"  Even  those  who  are  prepared  to  admit 
tliat  recent  horses  may  have  sprung  from  several  wild  species  alle^ 
that,  owing  to  domestication,  intercrossing,  and  artificial  selection, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  indicate  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  two  or  more  wild  species  which  took  part  in  forming  the  present 
races  and  breeds. 

THE  wiij>  iioRSB  (Equus  cabullus  prjevalskii). 

The  wild  horse  may  be  first  considered.  For  many  years  the 
sejniwild  Tarpnn  of  tlie  Russian  steppes  was  regarded  as  the  nearest 
living  relative  of  the  wild  ancestor  of  the  domestic  breeds,  but  in 
1881  the  existence  of  a  true  wild  horse  was  announced  by  the  Russian 
naturalist  Polyakov.  This  hoi-se  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gobi 
Desert  and  the  Great  Altai  Mountains,  one  variety  living  to  the 
southeast,  another  to  the  west,  and  a  third  to  the  south  of  Kobdo. 
All  three  varieties  are  of  a  yellow-dun  color,  the  southeastern  (Zagan- 
Nor)  form  being  especially  characterized  by  a  dark  muzzle,  dark 
points,  and  a  dark  mane  and  tail;  in  the  western  (Urungu)  variety 
the  muzzle  is  nearly  white,  the  limbs  are  light  down  to  the  fetlocks, 
and  the  mane  and  tail  are  of  a  reddish-brown  tint,  the  southern 
(Altai)  form  being  nearly  intermediate  in  its  coloration.  The 
markings  consist  of  a  narrow  dorsal  band,  faint  indications  of  shoul- 
der stripes,   and  indistinct  bars  in  the  region  of  the  knees  and  hocks. 

>  Points  of  tbe  Horse,  pp.  422-126. 

iMjuAMi,,.  Google 
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In  all  three  varieties  the  mane  is  short  and  upright  in  the  autumn, 
but  long  enough  in  spring  to  arrh  to  one  side  of  the  neck;  in  summer 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  d6ck  of  the  tail  carries  short  hair,  the 
distal  third  long  hair,  which  continues  to  grow  until  it  reaches  the 
ground ;  in  winter  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  tail  carries  hair  from 
2  to  4  inches  in  length.  The  hair  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  short  in 
summer,  but  under  the  jaw  and  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
and  limbs  it  is  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length  in  winter. 

The  hoofs  are  narrower  and  have  longer  ''  heels  "  than  in  the  com- 
mon horse,  but,  as  in  the  connnon  horse,  each  limb  is  provided  with 
a  chestnut  and  with  an  ergot,  the  hind  chestnut  (hock  callosity)    /    . 
being  very  long  and  narrow. 

In  the  variety  (fig.  1,  pi.  i)  occurring  in  the  Altai  south  of  Kobdo, 
probably  the  most  primitive  of  the  three,  the  head  is  large  and  coarse, 
and,  compared  with  the  length  of  the  body,  longer  than  in  any  do- 
mestic breed.  In  a  side  view  it  is  noticed  that  the  forehead  is  pmmi- 
nent  (bumpy),  the  lower  part  of  the  face  straight  or  slightly  con- 
vex, the  under  lip  long,  and  that  the  head  fonns  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  short  neck.  The  eyes  are  lateral  in  position,  and  appear 
unusually  close  to  the  ears  owing  to  the  great  length  i)f  the  space 
between  the  eye  and  the  nostril.  The  ears  are  long  and  generally 
project  obliquely  outward  (fig.  1,  pi.  i),  as  in  many  cart  hoi'ses.  The 
croup  is  nearly  level,  but  the  hocks  are  usually  bent  and  turned  in. 
Judging  by  the  behavior  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  wild  horse 
in  my  possession,  I  am  inclined  to  think  his  less  remote  ancestors, 
though  in  all  probability  members  of  the  steppe  fauna,  lived  for  a 
time  (perhaps  during  the  Ice  age)  in  the  vicinity  of  forests.  As  is 
the  case  with  other  gregarious  animals,  he  strongly  objects  to  be 
separated  from  his  companions,  an<l  he  also  objects  to  have  his 
movements  circumscribed  by  fences.  It  has  often  been  said  "  nothing 
jumps  better  than  a  cart  colt."  The  cart  colt  jimips  becau.se  he 
has  sprung  from  big-jointed,  broad-hoofe<l,  foi-est-liainiting  ances- 
tors whose  existence  often  depended  on  their  being  able  at  a  bound 
to  clear  fallen  trees  and  other  olistacles.  The  wild  hor.-*  when  shut 
up  in  a  loose  box  by  himself  is  very  restless,  and  keeps  rearing  up 
against  the  door  until  ^t  at  lilwrty;  if  pluced  in  a  paddock  away 
from  his  special  comrades  he  generally  sucweds  in  either  scrambling 
over  or  breaking  down  the  fence. 

The  wild  horse  never  encounters  fences  in  the  Gobi  Uesert,  but, 
probably  because  he  had  forest-bred  ancestoi-s  whicli  had  often  to 
cross  fallen  trees,  he  endeavors  without  a  moment's  hesitation  to 
clear  all  obstacles  that  come  in  his  way,  while  true  desert  forms 
endeavor  to  break  through  thcni. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  wild  horse  of  the  Gobi  Desert  is 
not  a  true  wild  animal,  but  only  a  domesticated  breed  that  has  re- 
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vprted  to  the  wild  state.'  Agftmst  this  view  I  may  mention  (11  that 
all  the  wild  horses  are  of  a  yellow-dun  color,  and  that,  though  those 
to  the  wpst  of  Kolido  differ  in  tint  frOm  those  to  the  east,  the  eastern 
and  western  varieties  seem  to  be  connected  hy  the  less  specialized 
variety  to  the  south  of  Kobdo;  (2)  that  travelers  in  Central  Asia 
all  agree  in  stating  that  the  Mongolian  ix)nies  vary  greatly  in  color — 
in  a  Chinese  hymn  known  as  the  "  Emperor's  Horses  "  as  many  as 
thirteen  colors  are  referred  to;  (3)  the  descendants  of  the  horses 
which  escHjjed  from  the  Spaniards  in  America  aft^r  several  centu- 
ries of  freedom  were  of  nil  sorts  of  rolors;  and  (4)  in  horses  which 
live  in  subarctic  areas  the  hair  at  the  root  of  the  tail  tcnils  to  increase 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tail  lock,  which  when  caked  with  snow  pro- 
tects the  hind  quarters  during  snowstorms;  the  complete  absence  of 
this  tail  lock — fairly  well  developed  in  one  of  my  Mongolian 
ponies — is  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  assumption  that 
Prjevalsky's  horse  is  nothing  more  than  a  domesticated  breed  that 
has  reverted  to  the  wild  state. 

The  wild  horse  of  the  Gobi  De-sert  is  certainly  the  least  specialized 
of  all  the  horses  living  at  the  present  day.  In  being  of  a  yellow-dun 
color,  in  shedding  annually  the  hair  of  the  mane  and  the  hair  from 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  tail,  in  having  ergots  and  chestnuts  on 
the  hind  as  well  as  on  the  fore  liml)s,  and  in  having  canines  and 
fairly  large  upper  first  premolars,  Prjevalsky's  horse  is  distinctly 
primeval.  Only  in  the  all  but  complete  absence  of  stripes  and  in 
having  very  long  powerful  jaws  armed  with  relatively  large  teeth 
can  the  Gobi  horse  be  said  to  be  specialized. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  Prjevalsky's  horse  was  familiar  to  the 
troglodytes  who  inhabited  the  Rhone  Valley  in  prehistoric  times. 
One  might  even  go  further  and  say  that  in  fig.  1,  from  an  engraving 
in  the  cave  of  I.a  Mouthe,  we  have  a  fairly  accurate  representation 
of  the  head  of  Prjevalsky's  horse. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  recent  breeds  arc 
most  intimately  relate<l  to  the  Oobi  horse.  Though  the  head  and 
ears  are  suggestive  of  some  of  tlwj  heavier  occidental  breeds,  in  its 
tnink  and  limbs  it  more  closely  resembles  Mongolian  and  Korean 
horses,  some  of  which,  like  Prjevalsky's  horse,  decidedly  differ  from 
Shires  and  Clydesdales  in  having  a  small  girth  owing  to  a  want  of 
depth  of  body.  To  which  domestic  bn'eds  the  wild  horse  has  con- 
tributed characters  which  will  probably  become  more  manifest  after 
he  has  lived  for  some  time  under  domestication.  That  heavy  oc^-i- 
dentul  breeds  are  not  pure  descendants  of  Prjevalsky's  horse  is  sug- 

"  It  was  formerly  stntetl  that  the  wild  horse  wan  sliii|>ly  n  hybrid  lietvreeu  a 
Mon^lian  |ioiiy  and  ii  kiang;  I  recently  stiowe<l  tliat  a  bybriil  iit  this  iilnd  is 
quite  different  from  the  wild  hors^.  See  HriK-.  Rijy.  Sue.  Kdln.,  Vol.  XXIV. 
part  y,  11W2-3,  aud  Nature,  Vol.  LXVIII.  p.  271.  ^        ^^   GoOqIc 
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—A  TyptcAL  Celtic  Pony  in  Winter  Coat, 


Fia.  2.— A  RicHLV  Striped  Dark  Yelvow-dun  Horse  of  t 

PbijIottiHIilKi  by  G.  A.  Ewarl. 
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gested  lij  the  fact  that  cart  horses,  like  zebras,  have  iD^ually  six 
lumbar  vertebral — the  wild  liorse  of  Asia  has  only  five,  like  the  wild 
asses. 

THE  CELTIC  PONY  {Equus  caltollus  celtieus). 

From  the  most  primitive  member  of  the  Eqiiidse  family  I  shall  turn 
to  the  most  specialized,  viz,  to  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Celtic 
pony. 

In  color  and  markings  a  typical  Celtic  pony  only  differs  from  the 
intermediate  (Altai)  variety  of  the  wild  horse  in  having  a  slightly 
darker  muzzle,  a  loss  distinct  light  ring  around  the  eye,  and  a  more 
distinct  dorsal  band.  The  hair  is  similar  in  structure,  but  slightly 
longer  in  the  Celtic  jxiny  during  winter  (fig.  2,  pi.  i),  niore  ps[)e- 
cially  under  the  jaw — where  it  forms  the  so-called  beard — over  the 
hind  quarters,  and  on  the  legs.  In  the  mane,  tail,  and  callosities  the 
Celtic  pony  is  vei'y  different  from  the  wild  Gobi  horse.  The  mane  is 
made  up  of  a  mesial  portion  (nearly  twice  the  width  of  the  entire 
mane  in  an  Arab)  consisting  of  strong  dark  hair,  and  of  two  lateral 
I>ortions  the  hair  of  which  is  lighter  and  finer  and  less  circular  in 
section  than  the  hair  of  the  central  portion.  The  mane  in  the  adult 
grows  at  the  rate  of  from  9  to  10  inches  per  annum,  and  as  only  about 
one-third  of  the  hair  is  shed  annually,  the  mane  reaches  a  consid- 
erable length.  Owing  to  the  great  width  of  the  middle  portion  the 
one-half  of  the  mane  generally  falls  to  the  right  side,  the  other  to  the 
left.  The  front  part  of  tlie  mane  hangs  down  over  the  face  to  form 
a  forelock  (fig.  2,  pi.  i). 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Celtic  pony  is  the  tail.  To 
begin  with,  the  dock  is  relatively  very  short — so  short  that  one  is  apt 
to  suppose  it  has  lieen  docked.  The  distal  two-thirds  of  the  dock 
carries  long  dark  hairs,  the  majority  of  which  continue  to  grow  until 
they  trail  on  the  ground.  During  winter  and  spring  the  proximal 
third  of  the  dock  (about  4  inches)  carries  stiff  hair  from  3  to  6  inches 
in  length,  which  fonns  what  may  be  known  as  a  caudal  fringe  or  tail 
lock  (fig.  2,  pi.  I  and  fig.  1,  pi.  ii).  In  the  case  of  Arabs  and  other 
semitropical  horses,  the  first  1  or  2  inches  of  the  dock  are  usually  cov- 
ered with  sliort,  fine  hair  like  that  over  the  hind  quarters,  but  in  the 
Celtic  pony  fine,  wiry  hairs  from  4  to  5  inches  in  length  extend  right 
up  to  the  root  of  the  dock  under  cover  of  the  body  hair  of  the  croup. 
The  most  distal  hail's  of  the  tail  lock  overlap,  but  are  quite  distinct 
from,  the  long  persistent  hairs  carried  by  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
dock.  The  hair  in  the  center  of  the  fringe,  of  the  same  color  as  the 
dorsal  band  (fig.  1,  phn),  projects  obliquely  backward;  the  hair  at 
the  sides  is  light  in  color  and  projects  obliquely  outward.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  very  remarkable  bunch  of  hair  at  the  root  of  the  tail  was 
quite  incomprehensible  until  I  noticed  what  happened  during  a  snow- 
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stumi.  The  moment  the  storm  set  in  the  pony  orientated  herself  so 
that  the  snow^wns  driven  against  her  hind  quarters.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  loclt  of  hair  was  spread  out  to  form  a  disk,  to  which  the  snow 
adhered,  and  thus  provided  a  shield  whicli  effectually  prevented  the 
flake.s  finding  their  way  around  the  root  of  the  tail,  where  they  would 
have  soon  melted  and  effectively  chilled  the  thinly  clad  inner  sur&ce 
of  the  thighs.  Provided  with  a  caudal  shield,  long,  thick  hair  over  the 
hind  quarters  and  back,  and  a  thick  mane  covering  hoth  sides  of  the 
neck  and  protecting  the  small  ears,  a  Celtic  pony  is  practically  snow 
proof.  While  the  storm  lasted  the  pony  in  question  stood  perfectly 
still,  with  her  head  somewhat  lowered,  save  when  she  shifted  her  posi- 
tion as  the  wind  veered  from  northwest  to  north.  Very  different  was 
the  behavior  of  an  Arab  and  a  thoroughbred  Highland  colt  close  by. 
After  trying  various  attitudeJi  the  Arab,  carrying  her  head  low  and  to 
one  side,  made  a  rush  for  the  shelter  of  an  adjacent  wood;  the  half- 
bred  colt — prevented  by  her  Celtic  blood  from  running  away — tried 
in  vain  one  position  afler  another,  and  long  before  the  storm  ceased 
looked  thoroughly  miserable  and  began  to  shiver  as  if  chilled  to  the 
bone.  It  hence  follows  that  the  tail  lock  is  not,  as  I  at  first  assumed, 
an  inheritance  from  a  primitive  ancestor  akin  to  the  wild  horse,  but 
a  highly  specialized  structure  which  eminently  adapts  the  Celtic  pony 
for  a  subarctic  environment.  I  need  hardly  say  the  caudal  fringe  is 
not  a  productofartifical  selection,  for  even  in  Iceland,  where  it  reaches 
its  maximum  development,  neither  its  existence  nor  its  use  has,  so  fn 
as  I  can  gather,  evQr  been  referred  to.  It  need  only  be  added  that  to 
maintain  a  tail  lock  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  that  the  short,  wiry 
hairs  of  which  it  consists  must  be  renewed  once  a  year. 

In  separating  asses  and  zebras  from  horses,  stress  has  hitherto 
been  laid  on  the  difference  in  the  mam;  and  tail,  and  especially  cm 
the  absence  of  hind  chestnuts.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  wild 
horse  during  summer  in  its  niane  and  tail  agrees  with  asses  and 
zebras.  The  mane  and  tail  are  bonce  no  longer  of  specific  impor- 
tance. This  is  also  true  of  the  chestnuts,  for  in  the  Celtic  pony, 
as  in  asses  and  zebras,  the  hind  chestnuts  {hock  callosities)  are  com- 
pletely absent.  In  the  wild  horse,  as  in  the  vast  majority  of  heavy 
and  cross-bred  horses,  the  hind  chestnuts  reach  a  considerable  size, 
but  in  asses  and  zebras  and  the  Celtic  pony  I  have  failed  to  find  any 
rudiments  of  hind  chestnuts,  either  before  or  after  birth.  Further, 
in  the  Celtic  pony  the  front  chestnuts  are  small,  and,  still  more 
remarkable,  the  fetlock  callosities  (ergots)  have  entirely  vanished; 
in  asses  and  zebras  the  ergots  are  alwaj's  present,  and  in  some  cases 
still  play  the  part  of  pads.  The  Celtic  pony  is  hence  not  only  more 
specialized— further  removed  from  the  primitive  type — in  its  mane 
and  tail,  but  also  in  having  lost  the  fetlock  pads  (ergots)  and  the 
hock  (heel)  callosities.     Nature  makes  little  effort  to  get  rid  of  use- 
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less  vestiges,  so  long  as  tliey  are  harmless.  When  an  ergot  or  a 
chestnut  is  accidentally  torn  off  there  is  considerable  loss  of  blood. 
It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  remote  past  horses  which  happened  to 
be  bom  without  ergots  proved  better  adapted  for  a  life  in  the  sub- 
arctic regions — were  less  likely  to  suffer  from  injury  when  moving 
through  frozen  snow  and  to  become  a  prey  to  wolves — and  lience 
had  a  better  chance  of  surviving  and  leaving  descendants." 

There  ia  also  evidence  of  specialization  in  the  teeth  of  the  Celtic 
pony.  In  many  horses — e.  g.,  the  horses  of  southeastern  Asia — the 
canines  and  upper  first  premolars  (wolf  teeth)  are  well  developed, 
but  in  the  Celtic  pony  the  first  premolars  seem  to  be  invariably 
absent,  while  the  canines  are  either  absent  or  very  minute,  even  in 
old  males.  In  all  the  typical  C«Uic  ponies  I  have  seen  the  head  is 
small,  Arab  like  in  outline,  and  well  put  on  to  a  relatively  long  neck; 
the  muzzle  is  fijie  and  slightly  arched,  the  under  lip  short  and  well 
molded,  the  nostrils  are  wide,  and  the  eyes  on  a  level  witii  the  fore- 
head, while  the  ears  are  hhort,  white  tipped,  and  carried  as  a  rule  in 
an  upright  position.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  jaws  the  pro- 
portion of  the  head  to  the  body  is  as  1  to  2.30  instead  of  1  to  2.20, 
as  in  the  wild  horse. 

Except  in  size  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  difference  be- 
tween the  skeleton  and  teeth  of  the  Celtic  pony  and  those  of  the  small 
horse  of  the  "  elephant  bed  "  of  the  Brighton  Pleistocencc.  In  the 
most  northern  part  of  Iceland,  where  the  few  pure  specimens  of  the 
Celtic  pony  survive,  only  a  height  of  12  bands  (48  inches)  is 
reached.  Under  more  favorable  conditions  the  height  would  prob- 
ably be  50  or  52  inches,  the  «ize  of  some  of  the  "  elephant  bed  " 
horses  and  of  the  smaller  variety  of  the  desert-bred  Arab,  to  which 
the  small,  slender-limbed  occidental  pony  closely  approximates. 

In  temperament  the  Celtic  pony  is  very  different  from  the  wild 
horse.  Captain  Hayes  had  no  difficulty  in  handling  the  wild  horse 
in  my  possession,  but  from  first  to  last,  though  giving  evidence  of 
marked  intelligence,  it  was  absolutely  irresponsive  and  spiritless. 
A  Celtic  pony,  on  the  other  hand,  rapidly  learns  what  the  trainer 
wishes  and  responds  with  alacrity.  In  its  keenness  and  speed,  stay- 
ing power  and  agility,  a  pure  Celtic  pony  is  as  different  from  an 
ordinary  heavy-headed  Iceland  pony  (i,  e.,  a  dwarf  horse)  as  an 
Arab  is  from  a  cart  horse. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  is  my  most  typical  Celtic  pony  a 
pure  or  nearly  pure  specimen  of  a  once  widely  distributed  wild 
species,  or  is  it  at  most  an  approximation  to  an  ideal  type  living 

■  If,  as  It  neemB  likely,  tbe  absence  of  ergots  (i.  e..  of  npurs  in  the  wntn  of 
tbe  footloclcB)  Ib  an  advantage  In  arid  regions,  such  as  the  Libyan  Plateau, 
we  can  understand  tbelr  frequent  absence  In  Barbs  and  Arabs. 
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representatives  of  which  no  longer  existt  I  regard  the  pony  de- 
scribed above  as  an  almost  pure  representative  of  a  ODce  widely  dis- 
tributed wild  species,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  In  its  color  and 
markings  it  is  almost  identical  with  Prjevals^'s  horse,  and  not 
imlike  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  wild  Asiatic  ass.  (2)  The  hind 
chestnuts  and  all  four  ergots  are  completely  absent.  (3)  The  tail  lock 
is  perfectly  adapted  for  its  work — were  the  hairs  shorter  the  fringe 
would  be  ineffective,  were  they  longer  the  snow  shield,  if  ever  formed, 
would  rapidly  disintergate.  (4)  The  first  premolars  are  completely 
absent,  and  only  one  of  the  four  canines  is  represented,  and  that  only 
by  a  minute  peg  which  barely  projects  beyond  the  gum.  (5)  The 
pony  in  question  proved  sterile  with  stallions  belonging  to  five  dif- 
ferent breeds,  as  well  as  with  a  Uurchell  zebra  and  a  kiang;  but  she 
at  once  bred  when  mated  with  a  yellow-dun  Connemara- Welsh  pony, 
which  closely  approximates  to  the  Celtic  type.  (6)  Ponies  having 
the  more  striking  Celtic  characteristics  occur  in  isolated  and  outlying 
areas,  whore  one  would  expect  to  find  remnants  of  an  ancient  highly 
specialized  species  which  perchance  reached  the  Old  World  from  the 
New  in  pre-Glacial  times  or  during  warm  inter-Glacial  periods — in, 
e.  g.,  Iceland  (which  has  been  almost  completely  isolated  since  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century),  the  Faroe  Islands,  Shetland,  the 
Hebrides,  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  Finland. 

Flat-nosed  variety  of  the  Celtic  pony. — In  the  Faroes,  the  Hebrides, 
and  in  Shetland  there  are  slender-limbed  ponies  which,  except  in 
their  color  and  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  in  some  cases  the  form  of 
the  hind  quarters,  closely  agree  with  my  typical  Celtic  pony.  In 
these  ponies  the  depression  below  the  eyes  is  more  pronounced,  and 
extends  well-nigh  to  the  muzzle,  which  is  nearly  flat.  The  nostrils 
look  downward,  and  the  space  between  them,  instead  of  being  arched, 
as  in  the  Iceland  specimen,  is  flat,  and  forms  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  face. 

Some  of  these  flat-nosed  ponies  are  of  a  foxy  red  color,  others  are 
dark  brown.  According  to  Landt,  the  majority  of  the  Faroe  ponies 
a  century  ago  were  foxy  red — the  St.  Kilda  ponies,  18  in  all,  seen  by 
Martin  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  also  of  a  red 
color — the  others  were  with  few  exceptions  dark.  A  foxy  red  Faroe 
pony  in  my  possession  has  neither  dorsal  band  nor  bars  on  the  leg, 
but  it  has  a  light  mane  and  tail,  a  nearly  straight  croup,  and  well 
formed  hind  quarters.  All  the  other  foxy  red  Faroe  ponies  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of  closely  resemble  the  one  in  my  collection. 

The  dark  Faroe  ponies,  like  the  dark  Barra  ponies,  only  differ  from 
the  foxy  red  ponies  in  not  having  in  every  case  a  straight  croup  and 
a  high  set-on  tail,  while  the  dark  variety  of  the  Celtic  pony  found  in 
Shetland  is  in  build  more  like  the  typical  Iceland  specimens  than  the 
Faroe  variety, 
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Herodotus  (v.  q.)  says  of  the  horses  of  the  Sigynnn — the  only  tribo 
he  knew  the  name  of  across  the  Danube — they  "  are  ^aggy  all  over 
the  body,  to  5  fingers  in  depth  of  hair;  they  are  small,  flat-nosed,  and 
unable  to  carry  men ;  but  when  yoked  to  chariots  tJiey  are  very  fleet, 
therefore  the  natives  drive  chariots."  This  description,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  singularly  accurate  of  the  foxy  red  Faroe  ponies,  even  to 
tlieir  being  very  fleet  "  when  yoked  to  chariots.**  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  in  the  red  colored  Faroe  ponies  we  have  a  remnant  of  a 
very  old  and  once  widely  distributed  variety,  the  orign  of  which  is 
never  likely  to  be  revealed.  B'or  some  unaccountable  reason  the  silver 
mane  and  tail  are  as  a  rule  either  handed  on  untarnished  to  cross-bred 
offspring  or  they  reappear  in  the  second  or  one  of  the  subsequent 
generations.  It  is  hence  possible  that  various  large  breeds — such  as 
the  Suffolk  Punch,  the  white-maned  horses  of  the  Hebrides  and  of  the 
north  and  west  of  Ireland,  certain  silver-maned  Hungarian  and 
Russian  races,  not  to  mention  Chittabob  and  other  English  thorough- 
breds— have  all  inherited  their  light  manes  and  tails  from  an  ancient 
foxy  red  variety  of  the  Celtic  pony. 

The  ori^n  of  the  dark-brown  variety  of  the  Celtic  pony  is  also 
wrapped  in  mystery.  These  dark -brown  ponies  may  represent 
another  old  variety  from  which  the  Exmoors  have  sprung — a  variety 
which  has  contributed  the  tan-colored  muzzle  and  the  ring  round 
the  eye  so  characteristic  of  many  of  the  best  Highland  and  Island  gar- 
rons.  One  of  these  dark-brown  ponies,  brought  from  Barra  as  a  2- 
year-old,  looked  for  a  time  like  a  miniature  thorou^bred.  Now  as  a 
3-year-old  it  might  pass  for  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  type  of  the  dark 
F»roe  ponies.  Neither  the  dark  nor  the  red  Faroe  ponies  ever 
possess  all  the  Celtic  characteristics;  at  the  most  they  are  three  parts 
pure,  and  I  may  add  they  cross  freely  with  Norwegian  and  other 
breeds,  generally  transmitting  such  Celtic  "  points  "  as  they  possess 
to  their  mixed  offspring."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  some  of  the 
smalt-headed  horses  engraved  in  the  Coinbarelles  and  other  caves 
inhabited  in  Palaeolithic  times  the  croup  is  straight  and  the  tail  set 
on  high,  as  in  many  Arabs;  in  others  the  tail,  instead  of  being  in  a 
line  with  the  croup,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  an  afterthought — an 
appendage  inserted  fairly  well  up  in  some  cases,  lower  tiown  in 
others,  as  is  the  case  in  many  large  and  small  horses  with  rounded 
quarters.  In  the  engravings  showing  a  small-headed  horse  with  a 
straight  croup  we  seem  to  have  the  foxy-red  variety  represented ;  in 
those  with  somewhat  drooping  quarters  we  may  have  a  representation 
of  the  dark-brown  variety  of  the  Celtic  pony. 

If  one  may  judge  from  its  specialization  and  from  it«  being  now 
adapted  for  sub-Arctic  conditions,  the  Celtic  pony  belongs  to  a 

0  See  Marataall  and  Annandale,  Proc.  Cam.  Phil.  Soc,  Vol.  XII,  Pt  IIV. 
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variety  which  at  a  very  remote  period  branched  off  from  the  main 
stem  and  possibly  reached  Europe  and  north  Africa  long  before 
the  advent  of  the  Neoliths,  to  become  the  progenitors  not  only  of 
occidental,  but  also  of  African  races." 

As  might  have  l)een  anticipated,  Celtic  characters  can  often  he 
idenfilied  in  British  and  other  occidental  breeds.  Many  thorough- 
breds, which  are  an  unequal  blend  of  Barbs  and  of  Arabs  in  which 
eastern  races  often  prevail,  and  of  light  and  heavy  occidental  vari- 
otie.s,  show  traces  of  C'eltic  ancestors.  Many  small  thoroughbreds 
"  ride  like  a  pony,'*  or  have  a  pony  head,  or  pony  le^,  some  even  want 
the  ergots  or  hind  chestnuts,  or  the  tail  has  a  vestige  of  a  fringe,  or 
there  is  the  gait  and  temperament,  alertness,  and  intelligence  of  the 
pony.  Afany  of  the  Highland  garrons  have  pony  characteristics, 
.and  this  is  also  true  of  all  the  old  mountain  and  moorland  breeds, 
more  e.specially  of  the  mealy-nosed  Exmoor  ponies  and  some  of  the 
better  bred  diin-rolored  Connemaras. 

Even  in  Clydesdales  of  the  older  type  pony  characters  sometimee 
surge  to  the  surface,  while  in  crossbred  animals  they  sometimes  pre- 
dominate. Recently  I  heard  of  a  powerful,  active  17-h«nd  horse, 
with  a  wonderful  reputation  for  speed,  strength,  and  staying  power, 
in  which  the  hind  chestnuts,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  owner, 
were  completely  absent.  On  making  inquiries  as  to  the  pedigree  of 
this  horse  I  ascertained  he  was  bred  in  Caithness  and  was  the  grand- 
son of  a  Highland  pony. 

THE  NORSE  HORSE  {Equus  cabaUiis  typicus). 

Dtiring  prehistoric  times  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  a  tundra  fauna 
gave  place  to  a  steppe  fauna,  which  later  was  succeeded  by  a  forest 
fauna.  Evidence  of  this  succession  we  especially  have  in  the  rock 
shelter  at  Schweizersbild,  near  Schaffhausen.  In  the  lower  deposits 
the  remains  of  the  reindeer,  musk  ox,  variable  hare,  Arctic  fox,  and 
other  tundra  forms  occurred.  Nearer  the  surface  were  relics  of  ham- 
stt^rs,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  kiang,  horse,  and  other  denizens  of  the 
steppes;  and  on  still  higher  layers  the  bones  of  the  beaver,  hare,  and 

"That  (he  Celtic  pony  Is  akin  to  the  smnller  blgb-caate  Arabs  has  already 
l>een  blnted.  The  only  fundamental  difference,  apart  from  tbe  coat,  main,  and 
tail.  t>etwecii  many  flmall  Arnbs  and  a.  Celtic  pony  Is  In  tbe  enre;  In  the  Arab 
they  are  long  and  often  Incurred  at  the  polnte.  Tbe  long  ears  of  tbe  Arab  may 
either  Ite  due  to  eastern  bloixl  of  the  Kntlliiwar  kind  or  to  long  enm  being  an 
advantage  to  the  wild  ancestors  tbat  frequented  the  fxetit  Libyan  plateau,  as 
long  ears  are  of  advantage  to  tbe  mountain  zebra  and  to  the  kangaroo  of  tbe 
Australian  bush.  About  the  origin  of  tbe  large  varieties  of  Arabs  provided  witb 
ergiitH,  with  hind  chestnuts  like  those  of  Prjevalaky'a  horae,  a  somewhat  long 
head,  a  tendency  to  a  Roman  nose,  large  Joints,  and  a  circumference  of  71  to  6 
Inches  below  tbe  knee,  I  am  unable  to  offer  an  opinion. 
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sqiiirre),  the  badger,  pine  martin,  and  wild  boar,  the  stag,  roedeer, 
urus,  horse,  and  other  recognized  members  of  a  true  forest  fauna. 

In  the  ca^  of  the  Equid(e  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
to  which  species  any  given  bones  belong,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
slate  definitely  that  the  horses  found  along  with  the  hamsters  and 
other  steppe  forms  essentially  differed  from  those  which  were  con- 
temporaries of  the  stag  and  wild  boar  and  other  typical  forest  forms. 

It  may.  however,  be  assumed  that  even  in  post-Glaciai  times  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes  would  when  mature  be 
quite  or  nearly  whole  colored,  while  frequenters  of  the  forests  would 
as  often  be  either  striped  or  spotted;  that,  e.  g.,  tlie  horse  which  fre- 
quented the  Jlhine  valley  along  with  the  ktang  and  woolly  rhinocei'os 
would  resemble  the  wild  horse  {E.  c.  prjevdiskii)  which,  with  the 
kiang,  now  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Altai  Mountains,  while 
the  horse  which  at  a  subsequent  period  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
wild  boar,  stag,  and  roedeer  would  be  more  or  less  richly  striped,  and- 
in  its  limbs  and  general  conformation  adapted  for  a  life  in  or  near 
forests. 

That  there  is  some  ground  for  this  assumption  will,  I  think,  be 
admitted  when  due  consideration  is  given  to  results  obtained  by  cross- 
ing various  kinds  of  horses  with  a  Burchell  zebra.  'When  ponies  of 
the  Celtic  type — i.  e.,  ponies  which  in  their  color  are  identical  with 
Frjevalsky's  horse,  almost  certainly  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
steppe  horse  of  Falsolithic  times — are  crowed  with  a  male  Burchell 
zebra,  hybrids  are  obtained  which,  while  in  build  strongly  suggesting 
a  Burchell  zebra,  are  as  profusely  striped  as  the  great  zebra  of  Soma- 
liland,  and  have  at  least  five  times  as  many  transverse  stripes  across 
the  trunk  as  occur  in  their  zebra  sire.  When,  however,  pony  ipares  of 
the  Norwegian  type  are  crossed  with  a  Burchell  zebra  the  hybrids 
re^mble  in  make  their  Norse  dams,  and  in  their  markings  closely 
approximate  the  common  or  mountain  zebra.  The  Explanation  of 
these  remarkable  differences  seems  to  be  that  in  the  case  of  the  Celtic 
pony  hybrids  the  remote  (Gr6vy  like)  ancestors  of  the  Burchell  zebra 
control  the  development  and  determine  the  plan  of  the  decoration, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  Norse  pony  hybrids  the  remote  striped-horse 
ancestors  contribute  the  more  obvious  characters — the  Norse  ponies 
having  more  inSuence  in  determining  the  plan  of  striping  than  the 
highly  specialized  Celtic  ponies,  from  which  stripes  had  probably  all 
but  completely  disappeared  countless  generations  before  they  began 
to  fade  on  the  horses  which  belonged  to  the  fore.st  fauna. 

It  is  probable  that  the  highly  specialized  Celtic  pony,  as  well  as 
'he  primitive  Gobi  wild  horse,  belong  to  the  steppe  fauna,  and  it  is 
equally  probable  that  the  yellow-dun  (Fjord)  horse,  in  which  a 
Griped  coat  may  be  said  to  be  latent,  belongs  to  the  forest  fauna.  If 
this  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  environment  of  the  Norse  race  has 
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\Mn-n  for  untold  ages  so  difforont  from  that  of  the  Celtic  pony  and  the  I 
wild  IiorsG  that  it  centuries  ago  acquired  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species.  : 
or  at  least  a  well-nmrkpd  natural  variety. 

The  question  now  arises:    Does  there  exist  in  any  of  tlie  outlying 
parts  of  the  world  (where  artificial  selection  has  been  made  use  of  t(i 
conserve  old  rather  than  to  create  new  types)  horses  of  a  red  rather 
than  of  a  ycllow-diin  color — more  like  the  red  deer  than  the  kiang^    . 
horses  with  a  sufficient  number  of  imperfect  stripes  on  the  body  and    . 
bars  on  the  legs  to  indicate  descent  from  ancestors  decorated  after  the 
manner  of  the  mountain  zebra?     As  is  now  generally  known,  dun- 
colored  horses  with  remnants  of  a  striped  coat  now  and  again  make   , 
their  appearance  in  all  parts  of  both  the  old  and  new  worlda     It  is   j 
also  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  dark  yellow-dun  hon«s,  ■ 
sometimes  with  fragments  of  numerous  stripes,  are  always  to  be  met 
with  in,  among  other  places,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  the  nortliwest  prov-iiice* 
of  India  (esp«'cinlly  in  the  State  of  Kattiawar),  and  in  the  northwest 
of  Europe,  more  esiwcially  in  Norway,  the  Highlands  and  islands  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Iceland.     With  the  exception  of  the  Kattiawar>. 
which,  probably  as  the  result  of  rigid  selection,  stand  apart,  all  the 
others  have  maTiy  jmints  in  common — some  of  the  dun  Mongol  ponies 
agrooing  closely  with  Norwegians ;  bnt  they  all — the  Katliawars  more 
than  the  rest — decidedly  differ  from  K.  c.  prjcralikii,  the  wild  hor* 
of  the  Great  Altai  Mountains,  and  from  typical  specimens  of  the  light    . 
yellow-dun  Celtic  pony.  ' 

The  most  richly  stri]>ed  horses  I  have  hitherto  come  across  occur  I 
in  the  northwest  of  Scothnul,  One  of  these  recently  examined  is  I 
alike  in  make,  color,  and  markings  so  unique,  and  looks  so  little 
modified  by  domestication  and  artificial  selection,  that  it  must,  I 
think,  Imj  considered  as  a  fairly  typical  specimen  of  a  once  wild 
sjjecies.  The  history  of  the  yellow-dun  striped  race,  to  which  the 
sj)ecimen  alluded  to  belongs,  has  not  yet  been  written,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland  from  Scandinavia 
alxmt  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centurj-. 
As  this  yellow-dun  .striped  race  may  very  well  have  Iteen  familiar  to 
Liniuvus.  it  may,  I  think,  Iw  taken  as  the  type  of  the  large  oi^cidental 
breeds,  and  known  as  the  Kquus  cahaUus  typicus.  A  typical  speci- 
men of  the  Xorse  variety  is  of  a  dark  yellow-dun  color,  with  black 
"points"  and  a  nearly  i>lack  mane  and  tail.  The  mane  is  long  and 
heavy  and  tends  to  fall  to  both  sides  of  the  neck,  as  in  the  Celtic 
pony.  Only  a  few  haii-s  at  the  root  of  the  tail  are  shed  in  summer, 
and  there  is  no  attein|>t  to  form  a  tail  lock  in  winter,  while  the  fet- 
locks, never  vei-y  long,  ai-e  limittnl  to  the  region  of  the  ergots.  The 
forehead  is  decorated  with  narrow  stripes,  which  in  their  nunilier 
and  arrangement  agree  more  with  the  mountain  than  with  the  true 
Burehell  zebra.    A  broad  dorsal  band  extends  along  the  back  to  lose 
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itself  in  the  tail ;  there  are  stripes  on  the  neck  and  faint  stripes  ex- 
tend a  short  distance  from  the  dorsal  band  across  the  body,  as  in  the 
nritish  Museum  qiiagga,  while  the  legs,  esi>ecially  in  the  region  of  the 
"  knees  "  and  hocks,  are  marked  by  distinct  bars. 

The  ears  ara  short  and  are  carried  in  a  nearly  upright  position ; 
the  forehead  (which  is  not  particularly  wide),  in  having  two  ridges 
extending  upward  from  the  prominent  eyes  to  meet  imder  the  fore- 
Inck.  differs  greatly  from  the  '*  bumpy  "  forehead  of  Prj'evalsky's 
horse  and  the  flat  forehead  of  the  Celtic  pony.  The  space  lietween 
the  orbit  and  the  nostril  is  relatively  longer  than  in  the  C^-ltic  pony, 
but  sliorter  than  in  Prjevalsky's  horse.  The  eyes  project  beyond  tlie 
level  of  the  forehead.  In  the  Celtic  pony  the  eyes  are  large  and 
adapted  for  a  wide  range;  in  the  wild  horse  they  are  some  distance 
from  the  front  of  the  head;  in  the  Norse  horse  they  are  small  and 
look  downward  rather  than  forward.  The  outline  of  the  face  be- 
comes convex  above  the  muzzle  and  ends  in  a  somewhat  long  upper 
lip,  adapted,  like  the  upper  lip  in  the  giraffe,  for  feeding  on  leaves 
and  twigs.  In  the  neck  and  shoulders,  trunk  and  liml)s,  (he  Norse 
variety  may  l>e  said  to  resemble  a  small  cart  horse  of  the  Suffolk  type. 

Compared  with  the  wild  horse,  the  withers  are  lower  and  the  hind 
(jiiarters  more  rounded,  and  the  tail  springs  more  abruptly  and  at  a 
lower  level,  and  hence  fails  to  convey  the  inipn'ssion  that  it  is  a 
tlirect  continuation  of  the  trunk.  The  dock  is  relatively  longer  than 
in  the  Celtic  pony,  but  shorter  than  in  the  wild  horse,  Tlio  liml>s  are 
short,  but  the  joints  are  large  and  the  hoofs  fairly  broad ;  hence  in  a 
side  view  of  the  foreleg  a  considerable  increase  is  noticed  as  the 
thick  fetlock  joint  is  reached. 

It  will  l)e  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  Norse  horse 
differs  chiefly  from  the  wild  Oobi  horse  in  being  of  a  darker  dun 
color,  in  l)eing  far  more  richly  striped,  in  the  shajx?  of  the  head,  size 
of  the  ears,  position  of  the  eyes,  and  also  in  the  muzzle,  mane,  tail, 
hind  quarters,  joint.s,  and  hoofs.  From  the  Celtic  pony  the  Norse 
horse  also  differs  in  the  color  and  markings;  but  it  esi»t'cially  differs 
in  the  tail  and  in  the  greater  proportional  length  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  nostril,  and  in  having  a  complete  set  of  ergots 
and  chestnuts.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Norse  variety  could  revert 
to  the  Prjevalsky  horse  type,  or  l>e  regarded  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
Celtic  pony. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
Palteoliths  of  the  south  of  Europe  were  familiar  with  horses  of  the 
Norse  type?  Figure  2,  plate  n,  gives  an  imperfect  idea  of  a  specimen 
of  the  Norse  race  from  the  west  of  Ross-shire.  If  this  figure  of  a 
horse  still  living  is  compared  with  figure  2,  which  faithfully  repro- 
duces an  engraving  made  thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  Combarelles 
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cave  by  one  of  the  artist  hunt«rs  of  the  early  stone  age,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  admitted  the  Norse  horse  probably  belongs  to  a  very  ancient 
race. 

I  need  only  add  that  I  regard  the  Norse  race  as  the  foundation  of 
wliat  in  the  Highlands  are  known  as  "  garrons."  Horses  of  this  ty|)e 
may  verj-  well  have  been  originally  obtained  by  blending  the  old 
indigenous  yellow-dun  striped  race  with  Flemi^  and  French  breed> 
imported  direct  from  the  Continent  or  introduced  from  England 
during  the  middle  ages.  Further,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Uie 
Norse  race  took  part  in  forming  the  small  active  Clydesdales  of  a 
former  generation, 

OTHEK  OCCroENTAI.   HOBSE8. 

In  addition  to  Oriental  and  African  varieties,  which  doubtless 
include  several  wild  species  amongst  their  ancestors,  there  are  two 
or  more  Occidental  varieties  which  in  various  ways  differ  from  the 
Norse  and  Celtic  races  and  from  Prjevalsky's  horse. 

One  of  the  latter  races  include  long,  low,  heavily  built  animaLi 
with  unusually  long  heads;  another  consists  of  short-bodied  animals 
with  a  large  head  and  a  pronounced  Roman  nose. 

The  long-headed  variety  which  occurs  in  the  Hebrides  and  the 
Central  Highlands  reminds  one  of  the  horses  engraved  during  the 
stone  age  on  a  piece  of  reindeer  horn.  In  one  specimen  of  this 
variety  met  with  in  Perthshire  the  profile  is  strai^t,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  orbit  to  the  nostril  is  13  inches,  i.  e..  2  inches  more 
than  in  a  member  of  the  Norse  breed  of  a  Uke  size,  and  4  inches 
longer  than  in  a  14-hands  Connemara  pony  allied  to  the  Celtic  race. 
Some  of  these  long-headed  forms  with  a  straight  profile  and  a  well- 
molded  muzzle  resemble  the  horses  of  the  Parthenon. 

Horses  with  a  pronounced  Roman  nose  also  occur  in  the  we^itcm 
islands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  Anstria,  America, 
and  other  pai-ts  of  the  world  into  which  breeds  were  introduced  from 
Spain.  One  of  this  Roman-nosed  type,  of  a  yellow-dun  color,  met 
with  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  was  especially  interesting.  It  veiy 
decidedly  differed  from  members  of  the  Norse  race  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  agreed  in  the  outline  of  the  head  with 
some  of  the  engravings  in  the  Dordogne  caves.  It  is  hence  conceiv- 
able that  the  Roman-nosed  variety  (from  which  the  modem  Shire 
breed  may  be  an  offshoot)  is  a  very  old  one — a  variety  which  was 
firmly  established  centuries  before  domesticated  breeds  first  made 
their  appearance  in  Europe. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  iodicate  that  in  po^t-G)acial  as  iii  pre-Olaciai 
times  there  were  several  distinct  six-cies  of  horses,  and  that  it  is 
extremely  probable  some  of  the  prehistoric  species  and  varieties  have 
persisted  ahnost  unaltered  to  the  presi'nt  day.  I  have  shortly  described 
tliree  distinct  kinds  of  living  horses,  viz.  the  wild  horse  of  the  Gobi 
Desert  {E.  c.  prejevaUkii) ;  the  Celtic  pony,  which,  thoii^  no  longer 
wild,  may  be  known  as  the  E.  c.  celticus;  and  the  Norse  horse,  which 
may  very  well  stand  as  the  type  of  cme  of  the  large  Occidental  breeds, 
and  be  known  as  E.  c.  typictis.  I  have  also  pointed  out  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  three  very  distinct  types — two  at  least  of  which  have 
taken  part  in  forming  quite  a  niunber  of  our  British  breeds — we  have 
a  long-headed,  heavily  built  variety  with  a  straiglit  profile,  and  a 
long-beaded,  heavily  built  variety  with  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
Roman  nose.  I  have  also  indicated  that  in  addition  to  several  Occi- 
dental varieties  there  are  several  African  and  Oriental  varieties,  and 
I  might  have  added  that,  in  so  far  as  the  English  thoroughbred  is  a 
mixture  of  African  and  Oriental  varieties  and  of  Occidental  Hght 
and  heavy  varieties,  it  might  be  cited  as  an  excellent  example  of  a 
breed  which  includes  amongst  its  ancestors  several  wild  species — a 
breed  which  has  had  a  multiple  origin. 
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I. — EoYPTiAN  Horses. 

Everyone  knows  that  in  spite  of  its  admirable  qualities  the  thor- 
oughbred Arabian  steed  is  rarely  to  be  found  on  onr  stock  farms. 
Although  many  people  well  qualifieil  to  speak  have  written  at  length 
upon  the  Arabian  horses,  there  still  remains  a  good  deal  to  be  said. 
But  amidst  the  absorbing  interest  attached  to  the  breeding  and  rais- 
ing of  this  noble  animal  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget  the 
Egyptian  horse. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  native  land  of  the  horse; 
but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  prove  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
to  what  country  we  are  indebted  for  this  beautiful  and  useful  quad- 
ruped. Some  writers,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  renown  of  the  civ- 
ilization of  ancient  Egypt  and  struck  by  the  military  scenes  sculp- 
tured or  painted  on  palaces — as  at  Thebes  and  Kamak — have 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  horse  had  its  origin  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  was  propagated  throughout  the  Old  World  by  the  conquests 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

This  assertion,  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  and  almost  without 
criticism,  is  refuted  by  every  bit  of  evidence  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments can  furnish. 

The  history  of  the  Egyptian  people  divides  itself  into  three  great 
periods.  The  first  is  that  of  the  primitive  monarchy,  from  the 
founder  Menes  to  the  extinction  of  the  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three  years  before  the  Christian 
era.     This  is  the  epoch  of  the  invasion  of  the  shepherds  or  hyksos.* 

The  dominion  of  the  Asiatic  conquerors  over  Egypt  forms  the 
second  period.  Their  expulsion,  about  1822  B.  C,  opened  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  under  the  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  third  period. 

On  the  monuments  of  the  first  of  these  periods,  such  as  the  hypogea 
of  Memphis,  Beni-Hassen,  Syout,  and  Koflm-el-Ahmar,  the  army  is 

•  Tranelated,  by  pennlMloD,  irom  CoentoB,  Paris.  Apr.  2,  1904.  Revised  bjr 
theaotbor. 

*  Hf  haos  slgnlflM  "shepherd  kings:"  "hyk"  \n  the  sacred  language  meana 
king,  and  "sob"  In  the  vulgar  Idiom  stands  tor  stiepherd.      ,  GiC^OqIc 
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^own  to  be  made  up  entirely  of  foot  soldiers  and  no  trace  of  any 
bas-relief  or  painting  representing  horses,  cavalry,  or  war  chariots 
is  to  be  found  on  thcne  monnnients.  This  tends  very  strongly  to  make 
one  believe  that  the  horse  was  not  known  to  the  Egyptians  before  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  after  the  campaigns  of  Osortassin  in 
Asia.  Without  doubt  it  was  with  the  invading  shepherds  that  the 
horse  first  made  its  appearance  and  became  naturalized  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile. 

A  searching  study  of  these  Pharonic  palaces  enables  us  to  state 
positively  that  there  is  not  a  single  representation  of  a  horse  on  any  of 
the  Egyptian  edifices  erected  before  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos. 
Only  after  the  overthrow,  and  more  generally  after  the  expulsion  of 
these  Asiatic  conquerors,  do  we  find  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments military  scenes  in  which  horses  and  war  chariots  play  a.  con- 
siderable part  in  determining  the  great  changes  in  the  tactics  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  Moreover,  the  ancient  historians,  like  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Strabo,  are  unanimous  in  omitting  any  mention 
of  the  appearance  of  this  noble  animal  prior  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Hyksos  invasion. 

Had  the  horse  l>een  indigenous  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the  early 
Egyptians,  who  were  accustomed  to  deify  tlie  more  remarkable  ani- 
mals and  plants  of  their  country,  would  certainly  not  have  neglected 
to  give  to  one  of  their  gods  the  head  of  the  hardy  and  spirited  courser 
who  shared  with  man  the  dangers  of  tlie  battlefield. 

If  they  did  not  raise  altars  to  him,  as  they  did  to  so  many  nacred 
beasts,  it  is  only  because  they  held  in  abhorrence  the  people  to  whom 
Ihe  introduction  of  the  beautiful  animal  was  due. 

Finally,  if  the  first  Egyptians  did  not  institute  sacrifices  of  horses, 
l^ke  the  assouame'  d'  ha '  of  the  Hindoos,  it  was  because  the  flesh  was 
tabooed  on  account  of  the  inveterate  hatred  that  the  customs  of  the 
Hyksos  had  left  among  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Never- 
theless, the  Egyptians  esteemed  the  horse  too  highly  to  employ  him  in 
agriculture,  and  never,  except  in  one  little  bas-relief  on  the  temple  of 
Khons  *  at  Karnak,  do  we  find  horses  harnessed  to  a  plow. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  about  two  thousand  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Egyptians  begun  to  ^ve  much 
attention  to  the  equine  race,  and  the  care  they  lavished  upon  their 
breeding  soon  resulted  in  a  great  numerical  increase. 

"The  sacrlflce  ot  the  borse,  asaooome'  A'  ba,  la  one  of  the  oldest  rites  men- 
tloDed  la  tbe  Hindoo  liooks.  It  wae  coDstdered  very  efficacious  and  always  bad 
a  place  Id  tbe  honoring  of  the  Hindoo  trinity. 

In  some  other  aacrlflces — known  as  tbe  balldava — tbe  Hindoos  likewise  idTered 
horses,  but  Instead  of  burning  tbe  Ueah  on  tbe  altar,  they  presented  It  raw  to 
tbe  gods. 

'See,  In  any  of  the  principal  libraries.  Monuments  Bgyptlens,  by  Frlsse 
d'AveDDes,  large  folio,  Paris,  1847,  pis.  36.  Qbb.  2. 
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It  looks  as  though  the  ancient  Egyptians  early  realized  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  crossbreeding,  for  among  the  conquered  peoples  who 
paid  tribute  to  Thoutnietj  III,  of  the  XVIII  dynasty,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  before  the  Christian  era,  came 
the  envoys  of  an  Adriatic  race — probably  Mesopotamia — who  brought 
''  horses,"  a  chariot,  etc  These  imported  animals  were  without  doubt 
intended  for  the  improvement  of  the  Egyptian  race. 

Judging  from  the  bas-reliefs  and  paintings,  the  Egyptian  horses 
were  tall,  like  the  Nica-an  horses  of  the  plains  of  Media  descrilwd  by 
Herodotus.  They  had  slender  tapering  necks,  well-rounded  chest 
and  shoulders,  high  withers,  long  clean-cut  legs,  and  long  and  plenti- 
ful tails.  The  colors  in  which  they  are  generally  repivf^ented  on  the 
monuments  of  the  Nile  Valley  indicate  that  white,  bright  bay,  and 
piebald  were  the  common  colorings.  These  are,  in  brief,  the  details 
furnished  us  by  the  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  time  of  the  Pha- 
raohs ;  the  two  accompanying  figures  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  curious 
old  representations. 

This  vigorous  species  is  still  preserved  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  is  sometimes  even  found  in  Egypt  where  it  is  known  as  the 
Donkolawi ;  that  is  to  say,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Donkola  in 
Nubia.' 

These  Donkolain  horses,  which  do  not,  we  are  told,  thrive  in  cold 
climates,  are  tall — SJ  or  6  feet  in  height — black,  bright  bay,  or  pie- 
bald ;  the  head  is  long  and  bushy,  of  the  type  conmion  to  the  cows  and 
sheep  of  this  country;  the  face  is  quite  attractive  and  intelligent,  the 
shoulders  well  chiseled  and  round  rather  than  ;:>quare,  the  withers 
high,  the  flanks  large,  the  chest,  as  a  rule,  full  and  nmscular,  the  legs 
long  and  inclined  to  slimness,  with  white  stockings  on  two  or  four 
feet 

The  Donkolain  is  deliberate  in  starting  and  must  be  put  into  his 
paces  gradually;  then  he  has  a  brillant  action,  with  movements  agile, 
nervous,  and  elastic.  He  is  very  steady,  can  stand  a  great  deal  of 
fatigue,  and  shows  much  docility  and  affection  for  man. 

However,  the  remarkable  vigor  which  characterizes  this  horse  in 
his  native  country  is  lost  if  he  remains  for  any  length  of  time  in 
Lower  Egypt.  This  degeneration,  for  which  none  can  account,  is  so 
evident  that  the  Egyptian  Government,  after  the  organization  of  its 
cavalry  corps,  was  obliged  to  throw  out  of  service  all  the  Nubian 
horses  in  its  ranks. 

The  crossing  of  the  Donkolawi  with  Nedjedian  mares,  as  tried  at 
the  Choubra  stud  near  Cairo,  produced  very  beautiful  animals  of  very 
little  value.  This  experiment,  made  probably  without  forethought, 
care,  or  sanitary  precaution,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  give  very 
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SBtisfnctory  results,  and  should  not  lead  to  the  rpjection  of  the  Donk- 
olain  horse.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  best 
results  can  be  achieved  in  the  first  generation,  but  rather  by  dint  of 
continual  interbreeding. 

At  present,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Egyptian  horse  is  not  a  very 
distinct  species;  they  have  been  bred  so  at  random  that  they  do  noc 
retain  any  of  the  characteristic  fonns  or  traits  which  would  serve  to 
distinguish  them  permanently. 

The  modern  Egyptian  horse  is  below  the  medium  size,  but  is 
stocky  and  well  filled  out.  His  head  is  long,  square,  and  ponderous, 
his  large  ears  are  as  a  rule  awkwardly  p)aoe<l,  his  eyes  nre  little  but 
expressive,  his  nose  is  sloped  off  sharply  and  his  nostrils  flattened. 
He  has  a  full  chest  between  a  pair  of  heavy  shoulders,  which  are 
ordinarily  square  rather  than  rounded.  His  withers  are  not  verj- 
prominent.  The  rump  is  deeply  cleft,  the  stomach  large,  the  hams 
and  knees  strong,  the  feet  broad,  the  ninne  and  tail  coarse  and 
abundant. 

Not  infrequently  these  horses  have  fheir  front  legs  disproportion- 
ately short;  their  bodies  are  not  always  long  enough  for  symmetry: 
and  the  head  and  hind  quarters  often  resemble  those  of  a  mule.  These 
faults,  however,  are  traceable  to  the  Syrian  type,  a  breed  which  has 
contributed  much  to  the  composition  of  the  modern  Eg^-ptian. 
Bright  bay,  chestnut,  and  a  dirty  gray  are  the  colors  usually  found; 
white  is  not  at  all  common,  and,  being  the  color  of  princes,  is  very 
much  sought  after;  black  is  the  rarest  of  all. 

The  Egyptian  horse  is  gentle,  docile,  and  generally  quite  lively. 
When  excited  his  veins  fill,  his  nostrils  distend,  his  eyes  shine;  all 
his  movements  are  fuH  of  fire  and  vigor,  but  his  strength  is  soon 
exhausted. 

The  Egyptians  show  much  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  their 
steeds,  but  the  way  they  raise,  fe^l,  and  pamper  them  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  remarkable  breed.  On  account  of  this  care  the 
animals  are  too  short  winded  to  run  any  great  distantres. 

The  art  of  horse  training  is  but  comparatively  little  known  among 
the  Egyptians.  A  colt,  within  a  few  days  after  birth,  is  allowed  to 
follow  its  mother  on  all  excursions.  The  rider,  however,  is  careful 
to  stop  often,  so  that  the  youngster  shall  not  suffer  for  nourishment. 
Sick  or  well,  tlie  colt  is  weaned  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months, 
and  then  they  give  him  very  little  food  until  he  is  2  j'ears  old. 
Moreover,  they  take  no  pains  about  providing  any  transition  from 
green  food  to  dry.  These  habits  have  most  deplorable  consequences 
in  underdeveloping  and  predisposing  the  animal  to  all  kinds  of 
sickness. 

Like  his  predecessors  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  mo<lern 
Egyptian  does  not  use  his  horse  for  agriculture;  he  regarda  it  as  a 
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useful  luxury  and  trnins  it  with  that  idea  only  in  mind.  The  pace 
iind  the  gallop  arc  the  only  gaits  that  the  Egyptiani^  ever  teach  their 
horses,  and  they  have  hardly  any  tricks  of  the  horse  trainer.  They  are 
generally  broken  in  on  a  track  or  narrow  place,  where  they  can  run 
at  full  gallop  so  close  to  a  wall  that  they  must  turn  on  their  hind 
legs  as  a  pivot  or,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  stop  short  on  their  front 
ones.  This  practice,  however,  is  not  without  its  injurious  effects  on 
the  horses. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  shoe  their  steeds,  which  traveled 
everywhere  without  any  detriment  to  their  hoofs.  Shoes  were  not 
at  all  necessary  in  Egypt  and  were  not  used  except  by  the  Turks,  who 
introduced  the  custom  in  the  cities  and  army.  Unshod  horses  are  not 
subject  to  foot  diseases  common  among  others. 

As  among  the  Aral«,  signs,  supposed  to  be  lucky  or  otherwise, 
determine  the  value  of  a  horse.  Little  knots  formed  by  the  skin  at 
certain  points  are  by  far  the  most  sought-for  omens;  ne.\t  in  impor- 
tance come  the  stars  on  the  forehead,  then  various  other  marks,  and 
finally  the  shade  of  color.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  like  those  of 
Arabia  and  Turitey,  esteem  highly  horses  with  three  white  feet. 

All  the  luxnriousness  of  the  Egyptian  cavalier  finds  outlet  in  his 
horse's  trappings,  which  are  of  a  remarkable  richness  and  beauty  and 
greatly  resembling  those  used  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  The 
saddles,  equipped  with  high  pommels,  afford  the  rider  a  very  secure 
seat.  The  saddle  bow  is  well  adapted  to  the  configuration  of  both 
man  and  beast.  In  case  of  a  fall  the  great  stirrups  aid  in  assuring 
safety,  and  they  are  of  great  assistance  to  a  rider  when  using  his 
weapons. 

In  order  to  correct  various  bad  habits,  such  as  biting,  kicking,  rear- 
ing, the  Egyptian  employs  methods  much  more  efficacious  than  the 
mere  use  of  the  sharp  edges  of  his  stirrups.  ^\Tien  a  horse  bites  they 
procwd  to  irritate  him  and  then  present  him  with  a  bad  leg  of  mutton 
just  from  the  fire.  The  pain  that  the  animal  experiences  when  he 
seizes  this  seething  viand  makes  him  think  twice  before  biting  again. 
The  method  of  procedure  with  a  rearing  horse  is  equally  simple.  A 
groom  or  a  horse  trainer,  carrying  in  each  hand  a  bardaque  or  heavy 
water  cooler  full  of  cold  water,  accompanies  his  master.  \¥lien  the 
horse  begins  to  rear  the  rider  seizes  one  of  the  porous  jugs  and  breaks 
it  on  the  breast  of  his  steed.  The  shock  and  the  sensation  of  the  cold 
water  soon  checks  any  tendencies  of  that  kind. 

At  one  time  the  Pasha  Mohammed-Ali  sought  to  improve  his  race 
of  horses  by  establishing  at  Choubra  a  stock  farm  containing  450 
mares  from  the  finest  herds  of  Nedjd  and  Syria,  Under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Frenchman  this  establishment  was  just  beginning  to  meet 
with  remarkable  success  when  it  was  turned  over  to  a  Turkish  di- 
rector.    In  a  very  short  time  it  met  the  fate  of  all  European  institu- 
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tions  tliat  liavi>  to  stnig^U'  against  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and 
laziness  ot  the  Turks  or  native  Egyptians.  The  stud  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  containe^l  nearly  400  Nedjdian  and  Aneza  horses;  those  of  the 
Pashas  Ahbas  and  Kourchid  were  ixjiially  well  iilled  with  stallions 
and  maros  from  .VrHl>ia  and  llanran.  Such  a  provision  should  cer- 
tainly have  assured  Egj'pt  a  remarkable  rac»;  hut  so  little  was  the 
method  and  care  displayed  in  Iheir  administration  and  so  great  is  the 
Ignorance  of  the  Kgyi)tians  and  Turks  of  everything  which  pertains 
10  the  breeding  and  raising  of  horses  that  these  establishments  failed 
utterly  to  accomplish  anything  worthy  of  note. 

As  a  result  the  breed  of  Egj'ptian  horse*,  which  in  the  past  was 
famed  for  its  virtues,  is  to-day  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  all  the 
races  brought  into  that  country  since  the  Arabian  conquest  These 
foreign  elements  have  modified  tiie  shape  and  size  of  the  Egyptian 
type  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Iiorse  as  we  iind  him  in  no  wise  resem- 
bles his  ancestors  <lepicted  on  the  Ims-reliefs  of  ancient  Egypt.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  perfectly  safe  conclusion  that  none  can  compare  with  tJie 
thoroughbred  Arabian — the  only  direct  descendant  of  the  pure- 
blooded  horse. 

11.^ — The  Arabian  ]Ior8i;  ano  His  Principal  Mafkr." 

The  scarcity  of  the  pure-blomled  Arabian  horse  in  our  studs  is  a 
fact  to  l>e  deplored,  especially  as  this  race  must  always  be  depended 
upon  to  ameliorate  the  breed  of  our  horses.  But  their  scarcity,  as 
well  as  their  value,  will  lend  additional  interest  to  a  few  details  ocm- 
ceniing  the  origin  and  the  introduction  into  France  of  this  valuable 
"  regenerator," 

The  Arabian  horse  is  par  excellence  the  king  of  horses.*  In  every 
case  where  the  blood  is  pure  it  presents  the  most  perfect  type,  and  in 
every  case  of  mixture  its  offspring  show  some  remarkable  qualities. 
Almost  alone  it  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  improving  the  various 
breeds  with  which  it  is  crossed  and  of  perpetuating  through  succes- 
sive generations  its  characteristic  traits.  As  everyone  knows,  Ara- 
bian horses  are  wonderfully  intelligent.  Story  after  story  is  told 
of  their  extraordinary  affection  and  sagacity.  Moreover,  they  pos- 
sess other  admirable  qualities.  More  than  any  other  horse  an  Arabian 
can  stand  hunger,  thirst,  extreme  fatigue,  and  bad  weather.  Conse- 
quently he  makes  an  ideal  war  horse. 

The  Arabian  horse  was  acclimate<l  in  France  about  the  time  of  thp 
first  Crusades  and  is  the  foundation  of  our  l>eautiful  and  powerful 


1  ronminnk-ntpd  l>y  K.  Prlsse  rtAvcnnes,  lOOT..  Bnseil  upon  an  nrtlcle  orlgl- 
nall.v  pulilislipil  in  "  Rrletiti'  Fnun;nlRP." 

»Onty  the  rersliin  lioree  can  conipnrc  In  beauty  nnd  mettle  with  the  Amblan 
Imme.  for  the  I>«relaus  are  as  vigilant  In  Kuarding  the  pnritj'  of  tbelr  breed  u 
the  Arabians.  ^-  . 
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races  of  Limousin,  Brittany,  Ardennes,  Anvergne,  and  others  almost 
as  well  known. 

The  Romans  valued  most  highly  as  a  war  mount  the  Numidian 
horse."  They  used  them  with  great  success  in  their  expeditions 
against  the  Gentians,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Scythians.  During  the  Cru- 
sades the  Krankish  jjeoples  brought  home  numl>ers  of  oriental  horses, 
which  they  soon  came  to  value  highly  for  breeding  no  less  than  for 
war. 

All  the  famous  horses  of  history — that  of  Richard  Cteur  de  Lion 
at  Medina,  of  Philip  Augustus  at  Bouvines,  of  William  the  Con- 
((ueror  at  Hastings,  of  Saint  T^uis  at  Massoure,  of  Francis  the  First 
at  Pavia,  of  Henry  the  Second  at  the  tournament  in  which  he  was 
killed,  of  Henry  the  Fourth  at  Ai-qiies  de  Ivry,  of  I^ouis  XIV  in  his 
wars  and  fetes,  and,  finally,  of  Na|H>Ieon  at  Marengo  and  Austerlitz — 
all  these  horses  were  "Arabians  "  or  "  Itarl)s," 

The  Arabian  horse  is  easily  recognize<l  by  a  pecniiar  physiognomy. 
He  has  always  a  remarkable  expression  which  is  not  found  in  any 
other  race  and  which  seems  to  t^ignalize  him  as  the  type  of  the  spe- 
cies. His  head  is  square  and  sharply  chiseled ;  in  front  it  is  large  and 
sometime>  bulgy;  the  back  of  the  skull  is  also  well  developed.  The 
eyes  are  large,  prominent,  and  ordinarily  very  beautiful,  with  the 
characteristic  black  lashes.  The  ears  are  small,  well  placed,  and 
mobile.  The  lower  jaw  is  a  little  strong;  the  forehead  is  hollow 
rather  than  prominent;  the  muzzle  is  sharp;  the  nostrils  large  and 
susceptible  of  great  dilation  when  the  horse  is  excited.  The  month 
is  of  medium  size,  with  a  small  lower  lip.  A  woll-nttachcd  head  and 
eai^  curve  of  neck  and  shoulder  give  an  elegance  to  the  animal.  The 
neck  is  long  enough  to  bend  gracefully,  and,  when  the  horse  runs, 
is  thrown  back  to  form  what  is  termed  the  "  stag  neck."  This  con- 
formation, looked  upon  somewhat  as  a  fault,  is  natural  to  all  animals 
who  run  long  distances. 

The  withers  of  the  Arabian  are  well  filled  out  without  being  con- 
spicuous; the  back  narrow,  the  sides  rounded,  the  loins  double  and 
full,  the  hind  quarters  long  and  rounded.  A  well-placed  tail  is  car- 
ried with  vigor  and  grace.  This  horse,  like  all  energetic  creatures,  is 
not  above  medium  size.  Its  articulations  are  largt;  and  strung,  its 
vigorous  muscles  show  plainly  beneath  the  skin.  The  rump,  the 
withers,  the  hind  quarters,  are  nl)Ove  all  remarkable  for  their  strength. 
The  solid  hocks  are  close  together,  a  <x)nformation  peculiar  to  swift- 
running  animals,  like  the  stag  and  the  gazelle. 

The  shoulder  and  foreleg  arc  fi-ee  and  nniscular.  The  delicate  legs 
are  clean  cut,  with  detached  tendons;  the  shank  of  the  front  leg  is 
usually  short  and  the  saphenous  veins  inconspicuous.     The  feet  are 

■  Tber  must  hare  exlnted  long  tiefore  the  Roiuiitis  were  aware  of  tht^lr  vnlue. 
Bluce  Strabo  placed  at  lOO.UOO  the  number  of  colts  born  each  year  In  Numldtffi|ij 
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oval,  with  very  hard  black  hoofs,  the  hind  feet  being  sometiines  a 
little  rounded  in  the  back.  The  mane  and  tail  ate  not  very  full.  The 
hide  i»  delicate,  the  smooth  and  silky  skin  giving  those  splendid  li^i- 
never  found  except  on  oriental  horses. 

Nedjed,  in  the  center  of  Arabia,  is  the  home  of  the  first  races  of 
horse.  The  Arabs  generally  trace  the  origin  of  their  breed  of  hor«- 
into  the  most  remote  days  of  paganism.  There  are  two  races  or  gen- 
eral divisions  of  Arabian  horses;  the  Atik,  that  is  to  say.  "  pure  "  or 
"  pure  blood,"  born  of  Arabian  father  and  mother;  the  Hedjin  and  the 
Moukrif,  both  mongrel  or  half-breed,  the  first  having  an  Arabiin 
father  and  a  foreign  mother,  the  second  having  an  Arabian  mother 
and  a  father  of  another  race. 

In  Persia,  in  8yria,  in  Egypt,  and  the  Magreb,  although  these  conn- 
tries  tliemsclve.s  produce  excellent  horses,  the  Arabian  courser  is  g;iven 
the  preference  over  aU  others,  and  the  oriental  warriors  take  ffreat 
pride  in  owning  them. 

This  mtich-vaunted  animal  does  not  conform  with  the  generally 
accepted  European  standards  of  beauty  in  horseflesh,  and  raanv 
judges  refuse  to  accord  him  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  reproach. 
Scvertheiess.  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Arabian  stoed  surpasses  all 
others  in  a  magnificent  combination  of  speed  and  strength. 

When  the  blood  is  the  same,  the  Arate  prefer  very  much  a  mare  to 
a  stallion  for  three  rea.sons :  The  first  consideration  is  the  enormous 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  former.  Cases  are  known  in  which 
Arabs  have  made  10.000  or  20,000  douras  {$10,000  to  $20,000)  on 
the  offspring  of  one  mare.  There  is  a  saying,  "  The  fountain  head  of 
wealth,  a  mare  which  foals  a  mare."  In  the  second  place,  a  marc  doe? 
not  neigh  in  an  ambuscade  or  night  attack,  and  is  le«s  sensible  than 
the  stallion  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  heat.  Thirdly,  in  contrast  Ui  the 
stallion  the  mare  requires  hut  little  care;  she  does  not  need  much  food 
and  her  master  takes  or  sends  her  to  pa-sture  with  the  camels  and 
>-hcep,  without  the  e.\pense  of  an  attendant  sals  to  prevent  her  from 
wandering  otT. 

The  Arabian  horse  has  acclimated  itself  in  every  country  where  it 
has  been  introduced  and  stands  undisputed  the  finest  warhorse  in  the 
world.  All  climates  are  good  to  him,  every  latitude  suits  him,  and  he 
is  satisfied  with  any  kind  of  food.  The  ordeals  which  these  horses 
underwent  during  the  campaigns  in  Crimea  and  Russia  are  in  them- 
selves proof  of  this. 

From  the  earliest  timers  the  Arabians  have  given  studious  attention 
to  distinctive  marks  by  which  they  may  at  first  glance  recognize  the 
merits  or  defects  of  a  horse. 

The  physical  qualities  prized  mostly  in  their  steeds  are:  A  little 
head,  pointed  ears  almast  touching  at  their  extremities,  a  large  front 
face,  eyes  prominent  and  lively,  lower  jaw  large  but  light,  muzzle 
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tapered  and  bare,  wide-open  nostrils,  a  long,  arched  neck,  strong 
chest,  hind  quarters  high  and  rounded,  belly  inconHpicuous,  tail 
short  and  fine,  nervous  legs  with  short,  flexible  pasterns,  and  hard 
and  ample  hoofs.  When  the  three  principal  (iiialities,  that  of  head, 
hind  quarters,  and  of  legs,  are  found  together  the  horse  is  considered 
perfect.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  horse  shows  any  unlucky 
sign  they  will  have  him  neither  for  mount  nor  for  stallion.  For 
there  are  several  natural  signs  which  tlic  Arabs  regard  as  significant. 
sf>me  as  sinister  for  the  owner  or  rider,  others  as  favorable  and  luck 
bringing.  Whatever  superijtitions  they  may  sliow  in  similar  matters 
it  is  certain  that  these  ideas  have  had  root  in  long-extended  observa- 
tions, and  that  superstitious  as  they  are  they  would  never  consent  to 
reduce  by  two-thirds  the  price  of  their  horses  bearing  unlucky  signs 
if  there  were  not  some  mysterious  foundation  of  truth  in  these  beliefs. 

The  greater  parts  of  these  signs  are  small  feathers,  or  epis,  situated 
on  different  parts  of  the  body.  An  "  epi  "  is  a  little  mesh  or  tuft  of 
hair  which  makes  a  slight  projection  on  a  horse's  hide.  Each  one  of 
these  has  to  the  Arab  a  significance  according  to  the  place  where  it 
occurs  and  the  length  and  fineness  of  the  hair. 

Here  h  a  list  of  the  mowt  characteristic  epis  familiar  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  Nedjed,  which  is  to  say  in  the  countries  where  the  most 
beautiful  hor-es  of  the  Orient  are  found.  The  numbers  refer  to  the 
Hgure — 


.n  horse  showing  the  b 


1.  Kanadil:  Two  epis  situated  in  the  forelock  near  the  temples; 
they  are  considered  among  the  favornble  signs. 

BU  IDO* 30  ^-.  , 
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2.  El-cherikain :  Two  epis  situated  above  the  eyes;  favorable  sigii. 

3.  Kabr  ou  Kabr  maftouh,  which  translates  "  fall  open;  "  An  epi 
on  lower  front  face,  considered  the  most  sinister  of  the  signs  and 
known  to  all  Arabs. 

4.  Nadabat:  Epis  on  both  sides  of  lower  jaw.  Unlucky  on  a  marc; 
without  significance  on  stallion. 

5.  Ranakat :  Epis  on  throat  near  tlie  trough,  considered  favorable 
l)y  some,  unfavorable  by  others. 

G.  Hedjab:  Favorable  epis  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  windpipe. 

7.  Chakk-el-djeib :  Unlucky. 

8.  Nichan-el-sidr:  Favorable. 

9.  El  djeraid:  Epi  under  the  mane;  favorable. 

10.  Nichan-el-cherihflh;  Favorable. 

11.  Nichan-ei-dera :  Insignificant  when  the  white  stocking  does  not 
[■each  it. 

12.  Nichan-el-sourrah  or  snbak:  Epis  on  either  side  of  the  navel; 
favorable.  .  • 

13.  Bocli-nichan :  On  the  buttocks;  unlucky;  mares  bearing  this 
sign  will  have  trouble  in  foaling. 

14.  Irmah :  Unlucky  sign. 

15.  Djennabat:  Epis  on  the  flanks.  Without  importance  if  cov- 
ered by  the  saddle,  but  reputed  unlucky  if  left  uncovered. 

An  epi  raised  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead  like  a  solitary  palm 
tree  is  a  sign  of  great  fortune  and  is  called  the  "  road  to  happiness." 

The  "  hand  of  God,"  an  epi  on  the  upper  front  legs,  prognosticates 
a  victory  for  its  rider,  while  a  curling  of  the  hair  on  the  haunches  in- 
dicates the  i-everse. 

Hoi-ses  which  have  epis  on  Iwith  sides  of  the  tail  are  execrable ;  they 
are  entirely  bad  when  these  fimestral  signs — probably  identical  with 
those  called  Irmah  (14) — are  not  balanced  by  some  other  signs. 

The  omens  which  the  Arabs  draw  from  markings  and  other  signs 
on  their  hors<'s  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  qualities  and  faults 
they  deduce  from  the  epis.  A  black  horse  without  any  spot  will 
bring  misfortune,  A  black  stripe  on  the  back  from  the  neck  to  the 
tail  is  an  enviable  sign.  Black  spots  on  the  fetlock  joint  diminish  by 
nt  least  one-half  the  value  of  a  stallion  or  colt.  The  horse  with  a  hard 
cornea  is  not  only  swift,  but  very  patient  into  the  bargain,  while  a 
restive  animal  has,  as  a  rule,  small  eyes  and  narrow  nostrils.  Horses 
with  tawny  hair  around  the  pasterns  are  good  for  breeding. 

'■  Ijook  out,''  says  the  Arab,  "  for  spots  which  are  not  exactly  cen- 
tered in  the  forehead. 

"  Any  horse  which  has  a  white  star  and  no  white  feet  will  carry  you 
to  destruction. 

"  Hoi-ses  with  bhick  simts  on  the  mouth  are  unlucky,  wicked,  and 
inclined  to  bite  and  kick. 
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"  A  horse  with  white  on  his  Hps  and  mouth  will  run  faster  than  the 
wind. 

"  A  horse  whose  whit«  face  stops  on  its  nose  will  rear  continually 
and  throw  the  best  of  riders. 

"  If  the  upper  lip  is  white  underneath  near  the  gunis  it  is  b  favor- 
able sign ;  if  it  is  black  it  is  unfavorable. 

"  A  white  mark  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  back  of  the  stirrup,  indi- 
cates speed  and  safety ;  they  are  called  '  the  wings.' 

**  The  horse  with  long  white  stockings  is  a  dangerous  brute.  If 
the  white  nin-s  higher  on  the  right  side  than  the  left,  sell  him  or  pre- 
pare your  burial  garment. 

"  1^6  horse  with  the  chest  of  a  lion,  the  hind  quarters  of  a  wolf,  and 
the  legs  of  a  gazelle,  long  may  he  live." 

These  maxims  show,  if  any  such  proof  is  needed,  the  great  care  the 
Arabs  display  in  keeping  pure  the  blood  of  their  royal  antmal. 

The  preceding  indicates  sufficiently  the  superiority  which  the  Ara- 
bian charger  has  had,  and  still  has,  over  other  races.  It  is  hardly 
true — as  many  of  our  English  trained  horsemen  insist — that  the 
Eoglitih  horse  is  only  the  Arabian  increased  in  stature  and  endowed 
with  other  qualities  suited  to  the  varied  exigencies  of  civilisation. 
With  its  growth  in  size,  the  English  horse  has  lost  its  long  wind,  its 
courage,  its  sobriety,  its  endurance,  and  the  suppleness  of  articula- 
tion; all  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  horse.  The 
Arabian  horse  runs  as  well  as  the  English,  and  if,  as  they  say  in 
England,  the  Arabian  is  perfected  in  that  countrj'.  it  is  only  by  sacri- 
ficing all  the  solid  qualifies  of  the  thoroughbred  Arab  to  an  exaggera- 
tion to  a  single  one — speed — a  quality  which  nature  has  not  seen  fit  to 
give  him  as  liberally  as  to  more  timid  animals. 

The  horse,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  expression  of  society ;  railroads, 
the  automobiles,  bicycles,  telegraph  and  telephone,  everything  man 
has  invented  to  devour  space,  though  they  tend  to  diminish  the 
necessity  for  the  horse,  will  never  cause  him  to  disappear.  In  spite 
of  all  our  progress  he  will  always  remain  an  indispensable  utility, 
and,  if  only  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  we  should  endeavor  to  preserve 
the  thoroughbred  Arabian,  the  '"  regenerator  "  of  all  other  races. 
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By  E.  U  RottvirB. 
u  J/uiti^uHi  tTHintiiirc  XatarelJe,  Porto. 


That  bpes  visit  flowers  is  well  known  to  everybody,  as  Is  the  fact 
that  these  constant  visits  of  theirs  an'  hy  no  means  disinterested. 
Of  the  flower  the  bee  asks  two  thin;^:  The  pollen  dust  from  the  sta- 
mens and  the  sugared  neetar,  which  most  often  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  (he  CTtrolIa.  Tlie  polU>n  serves  ns  fixKl  imniediaiely,  but  amon^  the 
social  bees  and  very  pn»bably  anion^  the  solitary  species  as  well,  the 
nectar  nnist  first  undergo  a  series  of  changes.  The  cane  sugar  in  this 
liquid,  under  the  action  of  salivary  products,  is-  transformed  into 
glucose.  It  acquires  a  peculiar  taste  and  odor,  and,  as  honey,  is  de- 
posited by  the  bee  in  the  cells  of  its  hive,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
pollen  to  form  a  nourishing  paste,  or  consumer!  at  once  by  its  collector. 

In  their  wild  state  adult  bees  live  on  honey  and  jxillen  exclusively; 
no  other  food  will  support  them.  Under  domestication  they  will 
accept  certain  substitutes,  meal  in  the  pliice  of  pollen,  and  sugared 
water  instead  of  nectar,  but.  when  possible,  they  will  invariably 
return  to  the  flowers  and  feed  as  do  their  wild  relations. 

Among  the  solitary  species,  the  female  bee  makes  this  paste  of  pollen 
and  honey  for  her  young;  among  ihe  stK-ial  bees,  especially  with  our 
common  honeybee,  it  is  the  sterile  females  or  drones  who  attend  to 
this  duty.  To  s{x;ak  more  exactly  T  may  say  that  the  larvse  of  the 
honeybee  in  their  early  stages  are  nourished  with  a  peculiar  jelly, 
rich  in  albuminoids  secreted  by  tlie  dnine  luirses.  and  that  the  larvie 
of  the  queen  bee  subsist  on  this  all  through  their  evolution.  Since 
this  jelly  is  produced  by  the  nurses  out  of  the  honey  and  pollen,  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  these  two  substances  an'  as  necessary 
to  young  bees  as  to  old. 

"  An  abrUlKed  trniL<<liitli>D.  hy  iiernii union,  from  Itevue  g(inf-ralt»  <!»«<  S<'ieTiceB 
pares  et  appllqnfs,  Parla.  April  15,  1004. 
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I  will  soon  describe  the  wonderful  implements  which  the  bees  use  in 
the  collection  of  their  food,  but  tirst  let  me  show  how  sagacious  they 
are  in  their  visits  to  the  (lowers  in  search  of  it.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Bonnier  and  de  livens,  the  assif^nment  of  honey  bees 
to  the  various  flowers  varies  considerably,  but  is  always  calculated. 
Every  morning  each  swarm  sends  out  its  scouts  to  explore  the  neigh- 
borhood and  to  determine  the  proper  plants  and  the  places  where  they 
grow.  On  the  return  of  the  advance  guard  great  numbers  of  workers 
go  forth,  some  to  collect  pollen,  others  to  pilfer  for  nectar.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  laltor  is  ol»served  perfectly,  each  toiler  col- 
lects one  or  other  of  the  products  exclusively,  and  almost  always  at 
the  same  trip,  at  least,  limits  his  visits  to  a  single  kind  of  flower. 
Thus  the  work  is  done  surely  and  rapidly. 

"  Bees  and  bumblebees,"  says  Darwin,  "  are  good  botanists,  for  they 
know  that  varieties  can  show  great  differences  in  the  color  of  their 
flowers  without  ceasing  t«  belong  to  the  same  speciea  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  drones  fly  straight  from  a  plant  of  Dictnmnvs  fraxineUa, 
usually  all  red,  to  a  white  variety ;  from  a  variety  of  Delphmivm,  con- 
Holida  and  of  Primula  rerin  to  one  of  an  entirely  different  color;  from 
ft  dark  purple  Viola  tricolor  to  a  golden  yellow  one,  and  in  two  species 
of  Papaver  from  one  variety  to  another  of  a  very  different  color.  But 
in  this  last  case,  some  Imh-s  flew  impartially  to  one  or  the  other  species 
and  acted  as  though  the  two  were  simple  varieties." 

Innumerable  obworvations  of  this  kind  have  been  made.  As  Dar- 
win indicates,  the  insects  recognize  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a 
desired  flower,  and,  without  doubt,  its  perfume  as  well.  As  a  result 
of  this  instinct  the  honey)>ee  adapts  itself  to  circumstances  and 
following  the  order  of  florescence,  frequently  changes  its  field  of 
action.  In  the  spring  you  find  it  visiting  the  few  flowers  then  open, 
especially  the  catkins.  A  little  later  it  frequents  the  cherry  trees,  the 
peach  trees,  and  the  pear  trees;  still  Inter,  when  most  of  the  corallas 
are  radiant,  the  Ijcgnminosae,  especially  the  Robinia,  the  clover,  and 
sainfoin,  are  favorites.  Apiarists  recognize  this  faculty  of  choice  as 
an  element  to  be  considered  in  Ix-e  keeping,  and  often  take  advan- 
tage of  it  l»y  cultivating  not  far  from  the  hives  plants  which  are 
covered  with  blossoms  for  a  long  time. 

The  processes  employed  l>y  the  bees  for  getting  at  the  desired  sweets 
are"far  from  uniform.  The  honeyl)ee,  whose  mandibles  are  not  over 
strong,  usually  satisfies  himself  by  crawling  into  the  corolla,  the 
Xylocopidae  do  not  put  themselves  to  so  much  trouble;  one  stroke 
of  their  powerful  jaws  lays  bai-e  the  nectar.  The  mason  bees  and  the 
bumble-bees  often  have  recourse  to  the  same  rough  method.     Fre- 
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qaently  the  ingenious  honey  bee  takes  advantage  of  tlie  perforations 
made  by  earlier  visitors  of  this  class  to  get  at  the  nectai'  more  quickly. 

But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  longer  upon  these  points.  Bees  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  collection  of  nectar  and  of  pollen,  and  these 
two  products  are  necessary  to  them  and  sufficient  for  them  at  any  age, 
so  much  so  that  one  may  say,  with  M.  Perez,  that  "  every  species  of 
bee  without  exception  would  disappear  if  flowers  should  cease  to 
bl(X>m  or  if  they  should  cease  to  proiluce  nectar  and  pollen." 

This  fact  well  established — that  flowers  are  indispensable  to  the  bee, 
it  is  next  neces.sary  to  see  if  the  l)ees  are  in  return  of  any  service  to  (he 
flowers,  and,  if  so,  how  much.  The  question  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  to  this  chiefly  are  due  the  differences  of  opinion  that  I  will  speak 
of  in  a  few  moments. 

Before  entering  the  thick  of  the  fray,  let  me  explain  a  few  of 
the  fundamental  principles  governing  the  fertilization  of  phanerog- 
amous plants.  In  most  of  these  {>lants.  esiiecially  the  more  common 
ones,  the  stamens,  or  male  organs,  and  the  ovules,  or  female  organs, 
are  found  in  the  same  flower,  which  in  that  case  is  called  a  hermaphro- 
dite. On  its  periphery  are  found  the  stamens  crowned  by  the  anthers 
containing  the  pollen  and  in  the  ctmter  rests  one  or  more  sacs  which 
are  united  to  form  the  pistil  and  which  inclose  a  varying  number — 
always  infinitely  less  than  the  number  of  pollen  grain — of  ovules. 
For  these  to  become  seeds  it  is  necessary  that  the  pollen  gerininate  on 
the  pistil  and,  by  working  through  it,  unite  with  each  ovule.  In  the 
plants  of  which  the  flowers  are  unisexual — that  is  to  say,  some  flowers 
are  male,  others  female — the  process  is  the  same  except  that  in  this 
case  it  is  necessary  that  the  pollen  be  brought  to  the  pistil  of  the 
female  flower. 

This  is  brought  about  in  two  ways,  by  close  fertilization  and  by 
cross  fertilization.  In  the  former  the  ovules  are  impregnated  by  the 
pollen  of  the  flower  which  contains  them,  in  the  latter  the  fertilization 
is  from  pollen  of  a  different  plant.  Darwin  has  shown  that  cross  fer- 
tilization is  much  more  advantageous  to  a  plant  than  close,  and  that 
the  maximum  Iwnefit  is  obtaine<l  in  the  crossing  of  two  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  The  advantage  is  shown  in  general  by  a  more  robust 
vegetation,  an  earlier  flowering,  and  the  fonnntion  of  more  and  better 
seeds.  Darwin's  demonstrations  rest  upon  an  abundamw  of  experi- 
ment and  observation,  and  are,  moreover,  justified  by  mo<lern  practice 
extended  even  into  the  animal  kingdom. 

Nothing  indicates  more  clearly  the  advantages  of  cross  fertiliza- 
tion than  does  its  great  predominance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  it 
13  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  plants  with  unisexual  flowers, 
and,  despite  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  obtains  in  many,  if  not 
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most,  cases  of  plants  with  the  bisexual  flowers.  For  there  is  that 
ciiritiiis  fact  deveioped  by  Darwin  and  by  many  botanists,  that 
when  pollen  of  the  same  flower  and  pollen  from  another  flower  of 
the  same  si>ecies  are  placed  simultaneously  on  the  pistil  of  an  her- 
maphrodite flower  the  latter  will  germinate  more  rapidly  and  will 
in  most  cases  determine  the  fertilization.  Clearly  this  must  render 
crossing  nlmost  inevitable.  Although  the  pollen  of  an  hermaphrodite 
may  fall  directly  on  the  contiguous  pistil  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
a  piitf  of  wind  or  the  visit  of  an  insect  will  place  on  the  same  stigma 
some  grains  of  foreign  pollen  in  time  to  anticipate  it. 

But  returning  to  the  l>ees.  We  have  shown  the  predominance  of 
cross  fertilization  among  the  flowering  plants  and  pointed  out  the 
advantages  resulting  to  the  plant.  Now,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  bees  are  the  most  active  agents  in  this  cross  fertilization 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  their  usefulness. 

All  flowers,  whether  their  reproductive  organs  mature  simultane- 
ously or  at  different  times,  give  up  their  pollen  to  insects  or  to  the 
wind  or  in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases  to  both.  Plants  whose  fer- 
tilization depends  entirely  upon  the  action  of  the  wind  are  called 
anemophiles.  Lacking  insect  allien,  all  the  primitive  Phanerogams 
were  anentophile  exclusively,  and  have  transmitted  that  characteristic 
to  their  descendants;  they  are  represented  by  the  Gymnospenns  with 
unisexual  flowers,  of  which  the  conifers  are  our  best  known  type. 
Since  the  wind  is  an  absolutely  blind  instrument  so  much  of  the  pollen 
is  lost  that  these  anemophiles  must  produce  considerable  quantities. 
Walk  through  the  woods  at  Vincennes  a  few  weeks  hence,  and  if  the 
wind  be  right  you  will  find  the  ground  tinged  with  yellow  by  the 
pollen  of  the  massive  pines. 

However,  plants  exclusi^vly  anemophile  are  few;  the  greater 
part  of  the  flowering  plants  disseminate  their  pollen  both  by  the  wind 
and  by  insects.  These  two  agi^nts  of  distribution  are  by  no  means 
equally  efficient;  the  wind  blows  the  pollen  dust  about  at  random, 
while  the  insects  carry  it  direct  to  the  pistils  of  the  flowers  they  fre- 
quent. 

Darwin  and  numerous  others  found  by  experiment  that  at  least 
half  of  the  plants  we  grow  are  rendered  entirely  or  partially  sterile 
by  being  c'overed  with  a  gauze  to  keep  away  the  insects. 

Generally  speaking,  the  plants  which  require  most  insistently  the 
visit  of  inserts  are  those  whose  flowers  are  the  most  irregularly 
formed.  Many  of  them  have  their  flowers  so  arranged  that  the  insect 
is  forced  in  his  attempts  to  reach  the  nectar  to  cover  himself  with  pol- 
len and  thus  produce  cross  fertilization.  In  no  case  is  this  more  strik- 
ing than  in  that  of  the  sages;  in  these  abnormal  Labiates  two  stamens 
have  disappeared  and  the  other  two  have  dwindled  to  a  long  con- 
nective loaded  with  a  pollen  sac.     Entering  the  throat  of  the  flower 
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•to  resch  the  nectar  (at  ng,  fi(?.  1)  the  bee  (D)  strikes  with  his 
head  (he  short  sterile  arm  («<■)  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  lever  to  bring 
down  the  long  arm  with  its  pollen  sac  (a)  to  cover  his  back  with  the 
fertile  dust.    Thns  laden  the  busy  workman  flies  to  anoth'sr  flower  and, 


Pro.  1,— Plowar  of  Salvia  offidnalit.  (FiMm  rhnhire:  Bra  KDd  Brr-krrping.) 
A.  VoTutg  flower.  tdiowlDg  bd  stropfaled  pollen  ■«■.  B.  Old  flower,  Bhowlng  tbe  atlt^ma.  C. 
TODDK,  lonffltDdlulBectian.  D.  Same  visited  br  &  bee.  E.  LonKltoilliul  Rwtiun,  bu»  ot  tbe 
mrolU  tube,  a  fertile  pollen  «ac',  nc  sterile  poUen  mt;  •:  connective  which  Joins  tbe  two  sacs 
and  which  can  oodllate  In  Af  aroDDd  the  fllament  ot  stunen  /;  •!  stylei  ny  notary  at  baae  of 
ovaries:  CO  calpE;  ro  corolla. 

as  he  enters,  brushes  oflf  some  pollen  on  the  projecting  sticnia  (it). 
With  the  exception  of  the  Salvia  mccinti,  studied  by  Ogle  and  Dar- 
win, alt  the  sages  are  thus  fertilized  by  the  bees. 


A.  Rower  witli  looB  style  (i 


Fio.  £.— fVimula  mOgaTU. 
.    B.  Flower  with  short  style  (if- 1 :  >  r'  stlgmala:  a  a-  nameiu; 
o  of  orariea;  MPff  ffntlna  ot  pollen. 

Among  the  primroses  we  find  a  much  larger  and  more  varied 
class  of  plants  equally  adapted  to  cross  fertilization  by  insects,  hut  in 
a  different  manner.  As  illustrated  in  the  Primula  milgaris  (fip.  2) 
there  are  among  these  plants  two  sorts  of  flowers:  Some  (B)  in  which 
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the  style  (af)  scarcely  reaches  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  the  • 
corolla  and  the  stamepe  {a')  are  placed  near  (he  orifice;  others  (A) 
where  the  position  is  reversed,  the  iityle  (st)  extending  to  the  orifice 
and  the  stamens  forming  a  ring  in  the  center  of  the  tube. 

To  this  remarkable  difference  is  added  another  hardly  less  curious: 
the  pollen  of  the  short -styled  flowers  is  large  grained  (pg')  while  tho 
pollen  of  the  others  comes  in  very  small  grains  (pff).  These  plants 
are  therefore  as  ill  adapted  as  possible  to  dire<-t  fertilization  or  cross 
fertilization  through  the  action  of  the  wind.  Some  sort  of  insect 
intervention  l)ecomes  alnioBt  necessary.  ^AHien  a  I)ee.  goes  into  one  of 
the  short-style<l  flowers  (B)  he  strikers  the  stamen  with  his  head  and 
covers  it  with  |>o)ien  diist.     When  he  enters  n  flower  of  the  other  sort 
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FK].  3.-Or.-liid  flowers  mna  Iheir  (ei-UUiaUon  by  bees, 

A.  Flower  of  Ortkii  nionu,  with  tbeeepals.  two  petals,  and  s  bit  of  tlie  tiKbtoideor  the  spur  T» 
iDiiT«i3.  This  flower  la  v1iilti!<VbyslKewlilcbrecelvefioD  lis  IBcethestlcky  pollen  m>twfTom<r>. 
B.  This  pollen  la  carried  lo  nnother  Bower  whii?h  reoeivea  it  on  llBetlgnift  (■(!.  after  which 
another  Quas  ( pn)  Is  fArrled  away  by  the  riHllsr.  C.  Same  as  A,  viewed  from  front  toahow 
entrance  to  spurs  and  the  antl.'r  {<•).  D.  Inolated  mass  of  pollen  (po)  flxed  on  the  roHlsllnm. 
E,  F.  O.  BDcceeslve  poHltii>iix  Ukeu  by  pollen  on  bed's  head,  H.  Dismptioa  of  poUen.  L 
I'anda  pollen  on  head  ot  honeybee. 

(A)  he  brushes  off  on  its  stigma  tlie  large  grains  of  pollen  he  carries 
and  with  his  proboscis  gathers  the  little  gi'ains  which  will  fertilize 
the  short-styled  flowers.  Darwin  has  made  a  profound  study  of  tlipse 
heterostyle  plants  and  has  demonstrated  that  their  fertilization  is 
almost  alwaj's  by  crossing  effected  by  the  visits  of  insects. 

Among  the  violets,  the  Aristolochiaceie  and  many  other  Phanero- 
gams, the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  renders  even  more 
necessary  the  intervention  of  insects,  itiit  I  pass  them  over  in  order  to 
reach  the  orchids,  where  in  almost  every  cnse  this  intervention  is  nlwo- 
lutely  necessary.  i„,i ,,  „ ,,  OoOqIc 
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Figure  3  shows  the  tJetails  of  an  orchid:  The  great  lip  (/)  of  the 
corolla  ends  in  a  long  spnr  which  incloses  the  nectar- producing 
organs  (»).  Near  the  front  of  the  spur  the  style  expands  into 
a  double  stigma,  which  hangs  beneath  the  one  X&tgf.  anther  {a). 
Instead  of  being  a  diffused  dust,  the  grains  of  pollen  are  closely  con- 
nected and  form  two  masses  (po),  which  are  joined  by  the  stipes  {c) 
lo  a  glutinous  body  (tr)  at  the  entrance  of  the  spur.  Except  the 
Ophrys  apifera,  which,  thitnks  to  a  si>ecial  structure,  can  <lo  so,  the 
plants  of  this  family  niv  utterly  iiic^pable  of  self  fertilization. 
Nor  can  the  wind  aid  them.  The  pollen  grains  can  easily  be  lifted 
up  with  a  newlle  or  pencil  point  from  the  glutinous  mass  wliere  they 
are  collected.  It  is  by  an  analagoiis  proce.ss  that  honey  l)ees  effect 
the  cros.s- fertilization  of  these  plants.  On  entering  the  spur  iu 
!«arch  of  nectar  they  come  into  contact  with  the  viscous  disk  (A) 
and  generally  carry  off  one  or  two  of  the  pollen  grains  attached 
somewhere  on  the  front  portion  of  their  Inxly.  As  Darwin  has 
shown,  the  sticky  substance  dries  very  quickly  and  when  the  insect 
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1.  Rulrma  liimidiata.    2.  Euatoua  cordala. 

enters  the  spur  of  another  flower  the  mass  is  abandoned  so  that  it 
becomes  attached  to  the  stigma,  where  it  yields  the  fertilizing  element. 

The  part  that  the  insects  play  and  the  advantages  of  cross- fertiliza- 
tion among  the  orchids  are  shown  with  all  possible  clearness  iu  the 
case  of  the  vanilla.  In  Mexico  this  plant  is  fertilizeil  naturally  bv 
different  insects,  especially  by  the  Melipouos.  which  greatly  res(!ud>le 
our  i»ees,  but  in  other  regions  artificial  fertilization  is  produced  by 
nibbing  the  stamen  on  the  pistil  with  a  nec<llc.  XL  Ijccoinfe,  who 
has  studied  the  matter,  attributes  the  sui«'rior  quality  of  the  Mexican 
vanilla  to  the  advantage  of  natural  cro-is- fertilization  over  artificial 
auto-fertilization.  In  our  own  givenhouses  the  vanilla  plant  has  the 
same  experiences — it  can  produce  flowers,  but  no  seed,  without  pre- 
liminary fertilization. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  Anthophila,  and  particularly 
the  Mellifera,  have  a  place  of  no  small  importance  in  the  fertilization 
of  flowering  plants.  They  give  them  the  advantages  of  crossing,  and 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  are  absolutely  essential  to  their  repro- 
duction. D,y,i.ail,.C.OO*^IC 
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Perhaps  M.  Perez  exaggerated  their  importance  a  little  when  he 
said,  with  Podel-Port,  that  "a  hundred  thousand  species  of  plant' 
would  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth  "  if  the  bees  ceased  their 
visits,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  such  n  contingency  would  cause  a 
ver>'  great  disturbance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  two  facts  of  the  first  importance:  Flowers 
are  necessary  to  bees,  and  bees,  on  their  side,  are  very  useful  or  even 
necessary  to  the  fertilization  of  flowering  plants.  It  now  remains 
to  inquire  whether  (his  reciprocity  of  service  has  had  as  a  eon.seqiience 
any  reciprocal  adaptation  in  the  two  sorts  of  beings. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  living  things  are  subject  to  greater 
or  less  variation,  and  that  among  these  variations  those  which  are 
advantageous  to  the  species  are  fixed  and  further  developed  by  hered- 
ity and  natural  selection.  So  if  flowers  are  necessary  to  the  bees 
and  bees  are  useful  or  necessary  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  it  is 


Pio.G.— side  viewof  a  bnueylim. 

only  natural  to  suppose  that  all  the  variations  which  favor  food  col- 
lection in  the  foi-mer  and  reproduction  in  the  latter  will  in  the  course 
of  time  be  acquired  and  amplified.  This  is  strictly  rea.sonabie:  but 
science  will  not  rest  content  wilh  a  priori  generalizations,  and  we 
must  discover  how  far  this  logical  conclusion  is  justified  by  actual 
facts. 

The  adaption  of  the  Mellifei'a  to  the  collection  of  pollen  and 
nectar  appears  in  various  degrees  through  the  whole  series  from  the 
Prosopis  to  the  honeybee  Aptu  mellifera.  The  structure  of  the  for- 
mer does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  wasps,  only  if  the 
jaw  appendages  have  been  a  little  elongated  and  the  hairs  a  little 
more  numerous  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  real  evolution  of  the 
Mellifera.  In  the  lioneybee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evolution  .has 
reached  its  highest  jraint  and  sbows  itself  plainly  in  the  adaptations. 
For  the  collection  of  jjollen  there  are  the  collecting  hairs  which  cover 
every  part  of  the  body  and  which,  on  the  inside  of  the  first  tarsal  joint 
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of  (he  hind  legs,  are  grouped  to  form  »  marvelous  little  brush.  Little 
balls  of  pollen  gathered  together  by  this  covering  are  received  in  a 
little  basket-like  depression  on  the  outside  face  of  these  legs,  where 
(hey  accumulate  and  are  held  by  a  fringe  of  curved  hairs  until  the 
workman,  finding  his  ruffles  growing  too  heavy,  goes  bacli  to  the 
hive  to  get  rid  of  his  burden.  For  the  collection  of  nectar  the 
adaptive  modificationH  are  even  more  perfect  and  more  complicated. 
With  the  exception  of  the  mandibles,  all  the  buccal  appendnges  are 
elongated  and  grouped  so  as  to  form  a  proboscis,  which  at  rest  is 
folded  twice  upon  itself,  and  in  action  is  half  as  long  as  the  body. 
IloUowed  out  on  the  inner  surface  and  stretched  out  to  their  fullest 
extent  the  jaw-boxes  and  the  labial  feelers  are  joined  to  form  the 
sides  of  this  organ;  (fig.  C,  nos.  3  and  4)  in  the  axis  is  the  tongue, 
sharp  and  rough,  which  is  tipped  with  another  tongue  in  miniature. 


This  tip  is  creased  into  a  narrow  gutter  on  its  ventral  surface  anil 
is  entirely  covered  with  little  absorl)ent  hairs.  Xo  more  suitable 
instrument  could  be  devised  for  the  collection  of  the  liquid  sugar  in 
the  nectaries,  for  these  organs  are  usually  deeply  buried  in  tiie  corolla, 
sometimes  forming  a  circle  at  the  base  of  the  pistil,  as  in  the 
Crucifer  (fig.  8,  no.  2),  sometimes  relegated  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  floral  spur  as  in  the  orchid.  (Fig.  i.)  Thanks  to  the  absorb- 
ent hairs  on  the  little  tongue,  the  nectar  is  drawn  in  through  the 
capillary  groove  as  far  as  the  canal  formed  by  the  jawbones  and  the 
labial  feelers,  thence  it  goes  to  the  upper  surface  and  mounts  to  the 
mouth  through  the  impulsion  produced  by  the  dilation  and  backward 
and  forward  movement  of  the  tongue.  In  order  to  understand  this 
mechanism  one  should  watch  Ijees  when  drinking  water.  A  month 
ago  at  the  Laboratory  of  Vegetable  Biology  I  saw  a  large  number 
thus  occupied;  gathered  on  a  bit  of  moss  which  covered  ajittle  raft 
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tliey  extended  flioir  prolKiwidi's  mid  drank  in  the  same  way  they 
collect  nectar. 

Between  these  and  (he  Prosopiw  there  in  a  long  series  in  which  we 
may  see  the  instrumentN  for  e«lleetiiig  iie<'tar  improve  stei>  by  step. 
With  the  Xylocopidae,  the  Anthophoridae,  and  the  Englossidae,  we 
arrive  at  the  Mellifera.  where  the  social  life  does  not  yet  exist,  but 
where  the  proboscis  e<}uals  in  perfection,  and  sometimes  even  Mir- 
paivses,  in  development  that  of  the  common  bee.  Among  (he  Biiglos- 
sidae  it  measure.^  at  least  one  and  a  half  (he  length  of  the  body. 

The  collection  of  pollen  is  effected  by  appendages  which  much 
resemble  those  of  the  Halictinae,  only  the  hairs  are  short  and  more  or 
less  brtish-Iike  on  the  leg  as  well  as  on  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsus. 
These  brushes  approach  those  of  the  honeyliee  without  attaining  the 
same  degree  of  perfection,  for  the  differentiations  which  make  the 


the  iwllon  bruKh  is  un  the  veiitnl  Bnrtace  of  the  nbdomeD.) 

basket  ha^  not  yet  taken  place,  and  the  double  brusli  and  the  accom- 
panying wrinkles  must  retain  the  pollen  as  well  as  collect  it. 

One  step  more  and  we  arriie  at  the  honey  bee;  here  the  brush  on  the 
leg  has  been  replaced  by  the  basket  and  that  of  the  first  tarsal  joint 
serves  only  to  collect  the  jwllen  dust.  T!ie  insect  no  longer  waits  imlil 
he  reaches  the  nest  to  mix  this  <\\wt  with  the  honey,  but  at  the  moment 
he  collects  he  makes  little  balls  which  he  caiTies  in  his  basket.  To 
respond  to  the  exigencies  of  the  social  life  the  honey  gatherer  accumu- 
lates a  reserve  and  has  acquiivd  ii  fncuUy  of  secreting  a  waxy  mfltlcr 
which  allows  him  to  construct  cells.  However,  these  aptitudes  are  by 
no  means  equally  developed  in  all  the  forms  of  the  group;  at  the  foot 
of  the  series  are  the  bumble-bees  who  build  without  skill  groat  ovoid 
cells  where  they  raise  their  young  and  store  their  reserves.  These  re- 
serves are  never  large  and  often  insufiicient  to  provide  for  the  colony 
during  the  winter ;  this  being  the  ciiw,  the  colonies  have  a  feeble  ton- 
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stitutioii  and  often  disappenr  Altogether  at  the  approaoli  of  the  bad 
season.  Even  the  Mellifera  are  more  indiiHtrioiiM  and  farsighted  than 
this.  The  reserve  receptacles  of  their  complicated  nests  in  the  tropical 
regions  somewhat  resemble  the  cells  of  the  bumble-bees,  bnt  they  are 
intended  simply  as  magazines  to  hold  enough  provision  to  allow  the 
colony  to  maintain  itself  when  the  flowers  cease  to  bloom.  Those  of 
the  honey  bee  are  very  different  in  character;  they  are  intended  ex- 
clusively for  the  subsistence  of  the  young  and  consist  of  a  stratum  of 
cylindrical  cells  cleverly  joined.  This  architecture  brings  us  to  that 
of  the  bees,  properly  speaking,  which  rises  to  the  perfection  of  sim- 
plicity and  economy  of  material.  Here  the  cells  are  all  of  the  same 
type  and  are  intended  for  stroage  as  well  as  for  the  rearing  of  the 
young.  They  consist  of  hexagonal  prisms  separated  by  common 
walls,  and  in  each  comb  is  formed  two  opposite  layers  separated  by  a 
common  base.  No  lost  space,  no  materials  wasted;  these  edifices  are 
marvels  of  construction. 

Among  the  four  species  of  bees  known  to  us  an  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  industry  may  be  noticed;  the  little  Apix  forea  and  the  great 
Apis  dorsata  nest  in  the  open  air  and  bnild  only  a  single  comb;  the 
Apis  indica  constructs  pnrallet  combs,  frequently  in  cavities,  but  nev- 
ertheless readily  accessible  to  Teigius  and  other  enemies;  finally, 
our  honey  bee  builds  in  the  same  way,  but  better  protects  his  work  by 
carefully  driving  away  all  parasites. 

Thus,  from  Prosopis  to  the  honeybee,  we  find  a  series  growing  more 
and  more  perfect  by  degrees.  These  forms,  developed  in  the  course  of 
time,  recall  the  various  evolutionary  stages  through  which  the  honey 
bees  have  passed,  and  show  how  these  insi-cts  unquestionably  adapt 
themselves  to  the  flowers.  The  apiarists  know  that  the  honeybees 
are  not  all  equally  adapted  for  nectar  gathering,  and  that  certain  of 
them  collect  more  advantageously  than  others  with  longer  tongues; 
they  have  even  invented  a  special  apparatus,  the  glossometer,  to  meas- 
ure the  length  of  thnt  organ.  By  rigorous  selection  these  bee  keepers 
hope  to  fix  a  form  in  which  the  tongue  will  attain  its  highest  develop- 
ment. They  will  then  be  in  possession  of  the  race  best  suited  to  the 
pursuit  of  nectar.  With  their  marvelous  instincts,  how  invaluable 
will  be  our  bees  when  they  can  get  rid  of  the  very  long  proboscis  of 
the  Euglossidae? 

Here  we  enter  into  the  domain  of  hypothesis,  but  without  depart- 
ing from  probability,  for  the  honeybee  is  an  essentially  variable 
creature.  Native  to  Asia,"  like  all  the  other  si>ecies  of  the  genus, 
they  are  now  found  all  over  the  world  from  the  equator  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  temperate  zones.     Our  black  bee  is  already  very  different 

oThls  \»  true  of  tlie  ApH  ftorra.  A.  dDmatti.  iiiiil  ,1,  iiidint.  but  not  so  dearly 
establlBbed  for  tbe  ordinary  bee,  Apis  milli/tia. 
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fmni  Ihe  Italian  variety  with  its  yellow  fuzz,  but  both  are  e\-en 
still  farther  removetl  from  the  tropical  bees,  especially  those  of  the 
islands.  Careful  study  is  necessary  to  assign  all  these  varieties  to  the 
same  tyjje;  (here  are  thirty  forms,  most  of  which  have  been  taken  by 
many  zoologists  for  distinctive  species. 

To-day  hardly  anyone  disputes  the  adaptation  of  bees  to  food- 
gathering  in  the  flowers,  but  the  adaptation  of  the  flowers  to  these 
visitors  remains  an  object  of  heated  controversy.     One  of  the  schools, 
headed  by  Darwin  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  exaggerates  the  influence, 
■while  the  other,  M.  Gaston  Bonnier 
2  \  and  his  pupils,  denies  its  existence. 

Before  entering  upon  this  deli- 
n  cate  question  let  me  recall  the  pas- 
sage in  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
o»i  fixed  its  extent  and  portent.  "  Not 
only,"  says  he,  '"  have  the  form  and 
the  colors,  the  bright  tints,  the  sweet 
odors,  and  the  nectar  been  gradually 
developed  by  force  of  an  uncon- 
scious selection  exercised  by  the  in- 
sects, but  eien  (lie  arrangement  of 
the  colors,  the  shape,  the  size  and 
the  position  of  the  petals,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  stamens  and 
pistil,  are  all  determined  by  the 
visits  of  the  insects,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  assure  the  great  object 
(fertilization)  that  these  visits  are 
intended  to  effect." 

In  his  beautifid  work  on  the  nec- 
taries, Gaston  Bonnier  has  fur- 
nished numerous  irrefutable  argu- 
ments against  the  theory  that  that 
nectar  is  an  adaptation  to  attract 
insects.  According  to  this  author  the  nectaries  are  organs  of  reserve 
where  the  cane  sugar,  dissolved  in  the  cellular  juice,  is  elaborated 
and  stored.  As  night  falls,  closing  the  air-stomata  and  arresting 
the  chloro vaporization,  the  emission  of  water  vapor  by  the  plant  is 
replaced  by  a  sort  of  sweating,  which  conies  slowly  from  all  points  of 
the  surface  and  the  nectaries  in  the  form  of  little  drops  more  or  less 
rich  in  sugar.  Thus  the  drops  of  nectar  have  the  same  origin  as  the 
water  given  forth  by  the  water-carry'ing  stomata.  They  are  the  result 
of  a  stoppage  in  the  transpiration  and  do  not  present  any  peculiar 
character  other  than  that  of  having  traversed  organs  ricll  in  sac- 
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diHriiM?^  The  nectar  never  (.-ontuitis  more  than  a  amali  part  of  the 
Migar  secrettKl  by  the  nectaries. 

When  the  insects  do  not  collect  the  nectar  lioon  after  its  emission 
it  13  reabsorbed  by  the  plant  and  serves  to  nourish  the  tissues  and  to 
develop  the  organs,  especially  those  for  the  formation  of  seeds.  In  a 
word,  it  is  for  its  own  use,  and  not  to  attract  bees  for  fertilization, 
that  the  plant  secretes  nectar.  It  thereby  accumulates  reserves  at  the 
points  nearest  to  the  place  of  utilization.  Ordinarily  this  is  in  the 
flower,  where  it  best  can  serve  the  development  of  the  seeds,  but 
sometimes  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  wliere  it  is  more  needed. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  consider  nectar  and  the  nectaries  en- 
tirely as  the  products  of  an  adaptation  which  would  have  as  its  result 
the  attraction  of  insects  to  its  flowers.  Sir  John  Lubbock  seems  to 
me  wrong  on  this  point. 

I  am  not  so  certain  about  the  odor.  >Vhether  it  come  from  petals 
or  nectar,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  attracts  the  keen-sensed  bees. 
Their  olfactory  sensibility  is  demonstrated  by  the  ability  they  show 
in  discovering  honey  in  the  closest  places.  In  the  small  house  in 
which  is  kept  the  honey  taken  from  the  hives,  at  the  I^aboratory  of 
Vegetable  Biology,  I  saw  liundreds  of  bees.  The  building  was  i>er- 
fectly  tight  and  all  the  chinks  in  the  windows  stopped  up,  and  in 
spite  of  as.siduous  search  it  was  impossible  to  distrover  (he  fissure 
which  gave  entrance  to  the  swarm.  As  an  additional  bit  of  evi- 
dence, M.  Perez  very  justly  observas  that  bees  fre^juenting  the  willow 
catkins  in  the  early  -spring  always  come  thither  from  the  side  towanl 
which  the  wind  blows  the  fragrance. 

I  do  not  forget  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  seen  bees  indifferent  to 
a  bit  of  honey  placed  but  a  short  distance  from  their  hive,  but  l>elieve 
that  Perez  exactly  interprets  this  experience  when  he  says  that  the 
collector  bee  at  the  moment  when  it  goes  out  to  work  is  "  exclu- 
sively absorbed  by  the  idea  of  its  work,"  and  that  it  is  "  indifferent  to 
all  which  is  not  the  object  of  its  activity  of  tlie  moment,"  Nor  do  I 
ignore  the  fact  that  Gaston  Bonier  finds  an  objection  to  the  theory  of 
attraction  by  perfumes  in  the  bee's  indifference  to  the  delicate  fra- 
grance of  the  Melittis  melissophyllvm.  But  I  also  know  that  all 
flowers  are  not  equally  attractive  and  that  the  Melittis  is  a  plant 
for  which  the  bees  show  little  taste. 

'We  will  therefore  admit  with  a  great  majority  of  the  nntiiralists 
that  the  odor  of  flowers  is  an  element  of  attraction  for  insects.  As 
a  consequence  is  it  necessary  to  believe  with  Darwin  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock  that  these  perfumes  are  the  product  of  an  adaptation  of  the 
flowers  to  the  insect?  It  is  rather  bold  to  commit  oneself  to  the 
affirmative  when  so  many  plants  are  strongly  scented  in  places  other 
SH  1D0+ ^x 
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tliaii  tlieir  flowers.  However,  the  vastly  greater  frequency  with 
which  these  perfumes  are  found  in  flowers  leads  one  to  admit  that  the 
theory  of  the  English  authors  has  at  least  a  great  degree  of  proba- 
bility. In  any  case  no  one  will  deny  that  the  perfume  in  flowers  does 
attract  insects,  especially  the  honeybee. 

Still  more  evident  is  the  attraction  of  the  colors  in  flowers.  Who  has 
not  seen  bees  flying  through  the  fields  choosing  the  favorite  flowers  and 
disdaining  all  others?  Numbers  of  cases  have  been  cited  in  which 
the  bee  evidently  associated  the  notion  of  color  with  the  idea  of  booty, 
and  in  which  the  tints  of  the  flowers  alone  served  him  as  a  guide. 

I  would  not  dwell  on  this  question  had  not  two  eminent  naturalists, 
Gaston  Bonier  and  Plateau,  denied  "that,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  brilliant  colors  in  preference  to  those  of  duller  shade  attraci 
insects."  Plateau  covered  a  dahlia,  little  by  little,  with  green  leaves 
and  observed  that  the  l>eos  continued  their  visits  to  the  flowers  in  spite 
of  their  green  a>lor.  Monsieur  Forol  tried  the  same  experiment  by 
pinning  green  leaves  over  twenty-eight  out  of  fifty-lhi-ee  flowers  of 
various  colors  displayed  in  the  same  basket.  He  found  that  the  bees 
immediately  ceased  visiting  the  covered  ones  (and  neglected  them  for 
two  hours  until  one  bee  discovered  the  stratagem),  and  within  a  short 
time  they  were  visited  like  the  fa's  blossoms,  "  Pluteau,  Iherefon?. 
has  experimented  badly  and  drawn  false  conclusions,"  says  Monsieur 
Ford.  "  AVhen  he  covered,  his  dahlias  he  covered  them  slowly  and 
only  on  top.  The  l>ees  ()erceived  the  trick  and  could  still  see  the  sides 
of  the  dahlias.  Plateau  had  failed  to  reckon  with  the  memory  and 
the  attention  of  the  bees," 

Gaston  Bonnier  ex|>erimenfed  differently.  On  a  smooth  bit  of 
green  turf  about  20  m.  from  some  hives  he  placed  »  row  of  rectan- 
gles alwut  2  m.  apart.  Tliese  blocks,  measuring  22  by  12  cm.,  were 
led,  gi-een,  white,  or  yellow,  and  all  daulied  with  the  same  quality  of 
honey.  Tliey  were  impartially  visited  by  the  bees,  with  apparently  a 
slight  preference  for  the  green.  In  considering  this  experiment  one 
should  not  forget  that  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  why  bees 
absorbed  in  the  search  of  nectar  or  pollen  should  visit  these  great 
colored  rectangles  which  in  nowise  i-esembled  flowers  of  any  kind. 

Monsieur  Forel  introduced  into  a  basket  of  dahlias  a  number  of 
large  artificial  flowers  in  the  heart  of  which  he  placed  a  bit  of  honey. 
The  bees  were  satisfied  with  the  dahlias  until  one  of  their  number 
wandered  into  the  artificial  flowers.  As  he  repeated  his  trip  he  was 
imitated  by  others  until  the  dahlias  were  deserted  and  all  the  imita- 
tions were  visited  except  those  colored  green;  this  continued  even 
when  the  artificial  flowers  had  been  despoiled  of  their  honey.  All  the 
brilliant  imitation  attracted  the  Ikh-s;  all  of  the  green  ones  were 
unnoticed.  But,  in  drawing  his  deductions,  I  believe  Forel  is  wrong 
in  not  ascribing  to  bees  a  keen  enough  perception  of  odors ;  he  forgets, 
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Its  doos  Bonnier,  when  he  olTers  as  an  argument  against  the  attrac- 
tions of  color  their  visits  to  green  catkins  and  honey-smeared  leaves, 
that  bees  allow  theniHelves  to  be  guided  by  all  their  senses,  and  do  not 
depend  on  smell  or  sight  alone. 

It  seems,  then,  quite  certain  that  the  honey  bees  are  attracted  by 
color  in  flowers,  but  not  so  certain  that  color  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
plant  to  the  insect.  Although  the  latter  is  believed  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  naturalists  it  still  wants  conclusive  demonstration. 
Lake  the  odor  the  adaptation  does  exist,  but  more  than  that  can  not  be 
said  positively.  However  this  may  be,  both  of  these  agents  serve  to 
attract  the  bees  and  in  this  way  favor  the  fertilization  of  the  phan- 
erogams. 

This  is  even  more  true  of  the  variously  complicated  flowers — the 
long-tubed  corolla,  the  narrow  spurs,  the  stamens  covered  by  the 
petals.  Granted  that  over  and  above  the  attraction  they  exercise  on 
the  bees,  the  color  and  perfume  of  a  flower  may  play  some  part  in  the 
adaptation  of  a  plant,  the  same  can  not  be  said  with  regard  to  these 
complications  of  the  caly\  and  corolla.  I^Iow  can  the  infinite  variety 
of  these  organs  and-  their  sometimes  fantastic  arrangement  be 
explained  without  recourse  to  the  hyjwthesis  of  a  reaction  of  the 
plant  toward  the  insect  t  This  reaction  began  the  day  the  flrst 
insects  visited  the  first  flowers  and  is  continued  throngli  the  pi'esent. 

To  summarize:  (1)  Nectar  and  the  nectaries  are  certainly  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  plant  itself  and  do  not  prove  an  adapta- 
tion of  tlic  flower  to  the  insects.  (2)  Tlie  colors  and  perfumes  of 
flowers  may  be,  perhaps,  the  result  of  such  an  adaptation,  but  in  any 
case  they  strongly  attract  anthophilian  insects,  signalling  to  them 
the  presence  of  booty.  (3)  In  many  cases,  if  not  all,  the  complicated 
forms  of  the  flowers  must  be  attributed  to  tlie  adaptation  of  flowers  to 
their  visitors. 

Such  is  the  state  of  our  knowledge  as  it  stands  to-day,  founded,  I 
think,  on  the  closest  observation  and  the  best  reasoning.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things  adaptation  requires  long  evolutionary  periods;  it 
can  rarely  be  proved  directly,  and  evidence  regarding  it  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  long  comparative  observations. 

However,  it  is  almost  unanimously  conceded  nowadays  that  the 
Mellifera,  at  least  in  so  far  as  tlkeir  collecting  aparatus  is  concerned, 
:»re  beautifully  adapted  to  the  flowers,  but,  despite  the  fact  that  prac-" 
tice  has  shown  that  plants  are  in  every  way  more  plastic  than  ani- 
mals, it  is  still  strongly  disputed  that  the  flowering  plants  have 
adapted  themselves  to  bees. 

If  there  does  exist  any  reciprocal  modification  between  the  Melli- 
fera and  the  flowering  plants  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that 
one  group  has  been  modified  for  the  benefit  of  the  other.  Each  has 
evolved  on  its  own  account.     Explained  thus,  the  many  objections 
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to  the  theory  of  recij)ro<-nl  adnptatioii  iire  overthrowD.  The  bee  has 
but  one  ohje<-l,  tlie  {Hirsuit  of  food,  and  all  thiii^  which  aid  him  in  it 
are  welcome.  Usually  the  ])laiit  profits  thereby;  sometimes  it  suffers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plant  sfcks  only  to  assure  its  propagation  and 
all  of  itM  modifications  tend  only  toward  that  goal.  It  is  only  indi- 
rectly that  the  colors  and  perfumes  are  of  advantage  to  insects;  the 
complicated  (lower,  most -favorable  to  the  reproduction  of  the  plant,  is 
to  the  Ih-cs  an  olwtacle.  The  cleistogamous  flowers  give  a  striking 
proof  of  the  independence  of  a  plant  so  far  as  insects  are  concerned. 
These  tiny,  feeble  dowel's  are  clow'-fertilized  without  any  interven- 
tion; insects  never  visit  them.  Found  generally  among  normal  flow- 
ers, they  prove  that  plants  seek  by  all  possible  means  to  render 
fertilization  inevitable. 

Claude  Bernard  has  splendidly  formulated  this  truth  in  an  aphor- 
ism quoted  by  M.  (iastoii  B»»nnier  in  his  work  on  the  nectaries :  "*  The 
law  of  the  physiological  fimility  is  in  each  individual  being  and  not 
outside  it;  the  living  organism  is  made  fur  itself;  it  has  its  own 
intrinsic  laws.  It  works  for  itself  and  not  for  others."  It  is  not  pos- 
sible better  to  define  the  reciprocal  adaptations  which  we  have  shown 
exists  betwwn  l)ees  and  How-el's.  It  is  by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of 
the  plant  that  .the  collecting  apparatus  of  the  bees  is  modified,  but 
only  that  the  l*ee  may  liettcr  nourish  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the  plant  and  its  propagation  that  flow- 
ers arc  modified  in  sliape,  color,  and  o<lor.  The  insect  has  gained  by 
the  conformation  of  the  flowers;  the  flower  by  the  visifci  of  the  insect. 
But  each  of  these  beings  has  l>e«'n  evolved  on  its  own  account  and 
adapted  itself,  as  pointed  out  by  the  illustrious  Lamarck,  to  the  vital 
conditions  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives. 
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By  Pror.  W.  A.  IlKRnMAN,  I).  8c..  F.  R.  i 


The  oelehrate<l  pearl  "  oysters "  of  Coyloti  arc  found  mainly  in 
CPrtain  parts  of  the  wide,  shallow  plateau  wliit*h  occiipiws  the  upper 
end  of  the  Gidf  of  Manaar,  oif  the  northwest  coast  of  the  island 
and  south  of  Adams  Bridge. 

The  animal  {Margaritifira  riilgarix,  Schum.  :^  Ar-imla  fucata, 
Gould)  is  not  a  true  oyster,  hut  belongs  to  the  family  Aviculidffi, 
and  is  therefore  more  nearly  related  to  the  nuissels  (Mi/flhin)  than 
to  the  oysters  (Ontro'a)  of  our  seas. 

The  fisheries  ai-e  of  very  great  antiquity.  They  are  referretl  to  by 
various  classical  authors,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  tlie  jx-arls  from 
Taprobane  (Ceylon)  as  "by  far  the  best  in  the  world,"  Cleopatra 
is  said  to  have  obtained  ]>earls  from  Aripu,  a  small  village  on  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar,  whieh  is  still  the  center  of  the  pearl  industry. 
Coming  to  more  recent  times,  but  still  some  centuries  Imck,  we  have 
records  of  fisheries  under  the  Cingalese  kings  of  Kiindy.  and  sub- 
se<juently  under  the  sucwssive  EurojH>an  rulers— the  Portuguese 
Iieing  in  posse«iion  from  about  1505  to  about  lfi.">ri,  the  Dutch  from 
that  time  to  atwut  1795.  and  the  English  ficim  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  onward,  A  notable  feature  of  these  fislieries  under 
all  administrations  has  Iieen  their  uncertainty. 

The  Dutch  records  show  that  there  w<'re  no  fisheries  l»etween  17S2 
and  I'ifi,  and  again  iM'twwn  17r.S  and  I7i)fi,  During  our  own  time 
the  supply  failed  in  IHJO  to  1828,  in  18;!7  to.lS.">4,  in  18r4  and  several 
succeeding  years,  and,  finally,  after  five  successful  fisheries  in  1887, 
1888, 188!),  1890,  and  18i»l,  then-  has  Iwen  no  return  for  the  last  decade. 
Many  reasons,  some  fanciful,  others  with  more  or  less  basis  of  truth, 
have  been  .given  from  time  to  time  for  these  recurring  failures  of 
the  fishery,  and  several  investigations,  such  as  that  of  Doctor  Kelaart 
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(who  unfortunately  died  l»efore  his  work  was  completed)  in  1857 
to  1859  and  that  of  Mr.  Holdsworth  in  1865  to  1869,  have  been 
undertaken  without  niiich  practical  result  so  far. 

In  September,  1901,  Mi'.  Chamberlain  asked  me  to  examine  the 
records  and  report  to  him  on  the  matter,  and  in  the  following  spring 
I  was  invited  by  the  Government  to  go  to  Ceylon  with  a  scientific 
assistant  and  undertake  any  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the 
banks  that  might  be  considered  neces.sary.  I  arrived  at  Colombo  in 
January,  1902,  and,  as  soon  as  a  steamer  could  be  obtained,  proceeded 
to  the  pearl  banks.  In  April  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  ray  uni- 
versity duties  in  Liverpool,  but  I  was  fortunate  in  having  taken  out 
with  me  as  my  assistant  Mr.  James  Homell,  who  was  to  remain  in 
Ceylon  for  at  least  a  year  longer  in  order  to  carry  out  the  observa- 
tions and  experiments  we  had  arranged  and  complete  our  work. 
This  programme  has  been  carried  out,  and  Mr.  Hornell  has  kept  me 
supplied  with  weekly  reports  and  with  specimens  requiring  detailed 
examination. 

The  Ss.  Lady  Hufidock  was  placed  by  the  Ceylon  government 
at  my  disposal  for  the  work  of  examining  into  the  biological  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  pearl  oyster  banks,  and  this  enabled  me  on 
two  successive  cruises  of  three  or  four  weeks  each  to  examine  all  the 
principal  banks  and  run  lines  of  dredging  and  trawling  and  other 
observations  across,  around,  and  between  them,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  that  determine  an  oyster  bed.  Toward  the  end  of  my 
stay  I  took  part  in  the  annual  inspection  of  the  pearl  banks,  by 
means  of  divers,  along  with  the  retiring  insjjector,  Capt.  J.  Donnan, 
C.  M.  G.,  and  his  successor  Captain  I^gge.  During  that  period  we 
lived  and  worked  on  the  native  bark  Uiiif/asam^eporawee  and  had 
daily  opportunity  of  studying  the  methods  of  the  native  divers  and 
the  results  they  obtained. 

It  is  evident  that  tliere  are  two  distinct  questions  that  may  be 
raised — the  first  as  to  the  abundance  of  the  adult  "  oysters  "  and 
the  second  as  to  the  nunil>er  of  pearls  in  the  oysters,  and  it  was  the 
first  of  these  rather  than  the  frequency  of  (he  pearls  that  seemed 
to  call  for  investigation,  since  the  complaint  has  not  been  as  to  the 
number  of  pearls  per  adult  oyster,  but  as  to  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  shellfish,  I  was  indebted  to  Captain  Donnan  for  much 
kind  help  during  the  inspection,  when  he  took  pains  to  let  me  see  as 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  as  possible  the  various  banks,  the 
different  kinds  and  ages  of  oysters,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
these  and  their  enemies  exist.  I  wish  also  to  record  my  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  work  done  by  Mr,  Hornell,  both  while  I  was  with 
him  and  also  since.    It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
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have  got  through  the  work  I  did  in  the  very  limited  time  had  it  not 
been  for  Mr.  Hornell's  skilled  assistance." 

Most  of  the  pearl  oyster  banks  or  "  paars  "  (meaning  rock  or  any 
form  of  hard  bottom,  in  distinction  to  "  manul,"  which  indicates  loose 
or  soft  sand)  are  in  depths  of  from  5  to  10  fathoms  and  occupy  the 
wide  sluillow  area  of  nearly  50  mile.^  in  length,  and  extending  oppo- 
site Aripu  to  20  miles  in  breadth,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Adam's 
Bridge.  On  the  western  edge  of  this  area  there  is  a  steep  declivity, 
the  sea  deepening  within  a  few  miles  from  under  10  to  over  100  fath- 
oms, nliile  out  in  the  center  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar,  to  the  west  of  the  Chilaw  Pearl  Banks,  depths  of  between 
],000  and  2,000  fathoms  are  reached.  On  our  two  cruises  in  the 
Lady  Harelock  we  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  ground  in  sev- 
eral places  outside  the  banks  to  the  westward,  on  the  chance  of  finding 
beds  of  adidt  oysters  fixim  which  possibly  the  spat  deposited  on  the 
inshore  banks  might  be  derived.  No  such  beds  outside  the  known 
"paars"  were  found,  nor  are  they  likely  to  exist.  The  bottom 
■deposits  in  the  ocean  abysses  to  the  west  of  Ceylon  are  "  globigerina 
ooze"  and  '"green  mud,"  which  are  entirely  different  in  nature  and 
origin  from  the  coarse  terrigenous  sand,  oftep  cemented  into  masses, 
and  the  various  calcareous  neritic  deijosits,  such  as  corals  and  nuUi- 
pores,  found  in  the  shallow  water  on  the  banks.  The  steepest  part 
of  the  slope  from  10  or  20  fathoms  down  to  about  100  fathoms  or 
more  all  along  the  western  coa.'^t  seems  in  most  places  to  have  a  hard 
bottom  covered  with  Alcyonaria,  sponges,  deei)-.sea  corals,  and  other 
large  encrusting  and  dendritic  organisms.  Neither  on  this  slope  nor 
in  the  deep  water  beyond  the  cliff  did  we  find  any  ground  suitable 
for  the  pearl  oyster  to  live  upon. 

Close  to  the  top  of  the  steep  slope,  alK)ut  20  miles  from  land,  and 
in  depths  of  from  8  to  10  fathoms,  is  situiited  the  largest  of  the 
"  paars,"  the  celebrated  Periya  Paar,  which  has  fi-equently  figured 
in  the  inspector's  reports,  has  often  given  rise  to  hopes  of  great 
fisheries,  and  has  as  often  caused  deep  <lisappointmenl  to  successive 
Government  officials.  The  Periya  Paar  runs  for  about  11  nautical 
miles  north  and  south,  and  varies  from  1  to  2  miles  in  bredth,  and 
this — for  a  paar — large  extent  of  ground  becomes  periodically  cov- 
ered with  young  oysters,  which,  however,  almost  invariably  dis- 
appear before  the  next  inspection.  This  paar  has  been  called  by 
the  natives  the  "  mother  paar  "  under  the  impression  that  the  young 
oysters  that  come  and  go  in  fabulous  numbers  migrate  or  are  carried 
inward  and  supply  the  inshore  paars  with  their  populations.  Dur- 
ing a  careful  investigation  of  the  Periya  Paar  and  its  surroundings 

"Mr.  Ilomell  Is  now  lunrine  biologist  to  the  Ceylon  government  nnd  insjiwtor 
ot  tlie  pearl  banka.— W.  A.  H.    January,  IWQ. 
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wc  satisfied  ourselves  thot  there  is  no  basis  of  fact  for  this  l)elief: 
and  it  bccairie  clear  to  lis  that  the  successive  broods  of  young  oysters 
on  the  Perija  Paar,  amounting  probably  within  the  last  quarter 
century  alone  to  many  millions  of  millions  of  oysters,  which  if  they 
had  been  saved  would  have  constituted  enormous  fisheries,  have  all 
l>een  overwhelmed  by  natural  causes,  due  mainly  to  the  configuration 
of  the  grounif  and  its  exposure  to  the  southwe,st  monsoon. 

The  following  ttible  shows,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the  Periya 
Paar  for  the  last  twenty-four  years; 

Feb..  i!S8u.    Aliuiulnncc  ot  roimg  oytiterR. 

Mnr..  1RS2.     No  oj-Bters  un  tlie  bunk. 

Mur.,  ISJtt,    AbuntlniK-e  of  yuuiig  oystem,  «  to  9  ntontbt)  old. 

Mar.,  'IKS4.    Oyntrm  still  on  bank,  iiiiiteil  wltb  otli<>rt(  of  .3  montlis  old. 

Mnr„  18S.').     Older  oj-Bters  gone,  aTul  very  few  of  Ihe  younger  reiuaiiiUig. 

Mar.,  l8Sti.     No  oystera  on  bnnh. 

Nov.,  1887.    AbuDilnnce  of  young  oysters,  2  to  .1  aiontUs. 

Nov.,  1S8H.     OyBters  of  Inst  year  gone  and  new  lot  come,  .1  to  6  montbti. 

Nov.,  ISS.").     Oysterw  of  lawt  year  gone ;  a  few  |iHteIieit  3  rnontlw  old  present  . 

Mnr.,  18.<}2.    No  oystcm  on  the  bnnk. 

Mar.,  ISIW.    Ahundnnee  of  oysters  of  fi  luontlis  olil. 

Mar..  \fm.    No  oysters  on  the  hank. 

Mar.,  ISSIS.    Ditto. 

Mnr.,  1890.    ALiindanre  W  jotjng  oj-rters,  .1  to  C  montha 

Miir.,  1807.     No  oysters  present. 
.   Mnr.,  1808.    DUb). 

ftar.,  ISO!).    Abundance  of  oysters,  3  to  fi  montbs  old. 

Mar.,  1000.  Abundance  of  oysters  .S  to  li  inontlis  old ;  none  of  last  j-ear'B 
renin  tntng. 

Mar.,  1!KI1.  Oyntera  iiresent  of  11!  to  IK  uiontlis  of  age.  but  not  no  numeraus  as 
ill  nreeedlng  year. 

Mar.,  lOO-J.  Young  oysters  abundant,  2  to  .t  montlis.  Only  a  few  waall 
jiati'lies  of  older  oysters  {'2  to  2J  years)  remaining. 

Nov.,  1002.    All  tbe  oysters  gone. 

It  is  shown  by  ilie  above  that  since  1880  the  banlt  has  been  natur- 
ally restocked  with  young  oysters  at  least  eleven  time's  without  yield- 
ing a  fishery. 

The  10-fnlhom  line  skirts  the  western  edge  of  the  paar,  and  the  lOO- 
fatliom  line  is  not  far  outside  it.  An  examination  of  the  great  slope 
outside  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  southwest  monsoon  niuning  uji 
toward  the  Bay  of  Bengal  for  six  months  in  the  year,  must  halter 
with  full  force  on  the  exposed  seaward  edge  of  the  bank  and  cause 
great  disturlinnce  of  the  bottom.  We  made  a  careful  survey  of  the 
Periya  Paar  in  Slarch,  1002,  and  found  it  covered  with  young  oystei-s 
a  few  months  old.  In  my  pi-eliminarj  reix>rt  to  the  Government, 
written  in  July.  I  (istiinatetl  these  young  03'sters  at  not  less  than 
100.000  millions,  and  stated  my  l)clief  that  these  were  doomed  to 
destruction  and  ought  to  be  removed  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  a 
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safer  locality  further  inshore.  Mr.  Ilornell  was  aiitliorizcd  by  the 
governor  of  Ceylon  to  curry  out  this  reeoninientlation,  and  went  to  the 
Periya  Paar  early  in  November  with  IxMiis  am!  appliances  j^uitable 
for  the  work,  hut  found  he  had  arrived  too  late.  Tiie  sontliwest  mon- 
soon had  intervened,  tho  be<l  had  apparently  btn-n  swept  clean,  and 
the  enormous  population  of  young  oystcni,  which  we  had  seen  in 
March,  and  which  might  have  been  nsed  to  stock  many  of  the  smaller 
inshore  paars,  was  now  in  all  probability  either  buried  in  sand  or  car- 
ried down  (he  steep  declivity  into  the  deep  water  outside.  This  expe- 
rience, taken  along  with  what  we  know  of  the  past  history  of  the  bank 
as  revealed  by  the  inspectors'  reports,  shows  that  whenever  young 
oysters  are  found  on  the  Periya  Paar  (hey  ought,  without  delay,  to  be 
dre<lge(l  up  in  bulk  and  transplante<l  to  suitable  ground  in  the  Cheval 
district — the  region  where  the  most  reliable  paars  aiv  placed. . 

From  this  example  of  the  Periya  Paar  it  is  clear  that  in  considering 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  pearl  oyster  banks  we  have  to  deal  with  great 
natural  causes  which  can  not  be  ivmovetl,  but  which  may  to  some 
extent  be  avoided,  and  that  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
large  measures  of  cultivation  and  regula(ion  in  order  to  increase  the 
udidt  population  on  the  grounds,  give  gi-eater  constancy  (o  the  sup- 
ply, and  remove  the  disappointing  tluctualioiis  in  the  fishery. 

Thertf  are  in  addition,  however,  various  minor  causes  of  failure  of 
the  fisheries,  some  of  which  we  are  able  to  investigate.  The  pearl 
oyster  has  many  enemies,  such  as  star-fishes,  boring  sponges  which 
destroy  the  shell,  Iwring  mollusks  which  suck  out  (he  animal,  internal 
Protozoan  and  Vermean  parasites  and  carnivorous  fishes,  sH  of  which 
cause  some  destruction  and  which  may  conspire  on  occasions  to  ruin 
a  l>ed  and  change  the  prospects  of  a  fishery.  But  in  connection  with 
such  zoological  enemies  it  is  necessary  to  l)ear  in  mind  that  from  the 
fisheries  point  of  view  their  influence  is  not  wholly  evil,  as  some  of 
them  are  closely  associated  with  pearl  pro<luction  in  the  o3ster.  One 
enemy  (a  Pleclognathid  fish)  which  doubtless  devours  many  of  tho 
oysters,  at  the  same  time  receives  and  jmsses  on  the  pai-asite  which 
leads  to  the  prwluction  of  pearls  in  others.  The  loss  of  some  individ- 
uals is  in  that  ease  a  toll  that  we  very  willingly  pay,  an<l  no  one  would 
jidvocate  the  extermination  of  that  particular  enemy. 

In  fact,  the  oyster  can  probably  cope  well  enough  with  its  animate 
environment  if  not  too  recklessly  decimated  at  the  fisheries,  and  if 
man  will  only  compensate  to  some  extent  for  the  damage  he  d*K'S  by 
giving  some  attention  to  the  breeding  stock  and  '"  spat,"  and  by  trans- 
planting when  required  the  growing  young  from  unsuitable  ground 
to  known  and  reliable  "  paars." 

Those  were  the  main  considerations  that  impres.sed  me  during  our 
work  on  the  banks,  and,  therefore,  the  leading  points  in  the  conclu- 
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fiions  given  in  my  preliminary  report  (July,  1902)  to  the  governor 
of  Ceylon  ran  as  follows : 

1.  The  oysters  we  met  with  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  be  very 
healthy. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  epidemic  or  of  much  disease  of  any 
kind. 

3.  A  considerable  number  of  parasites,  both  external  and  internal, 
both  Protozoan  and  Vcrmean,  were  met  with,  but  that  is  not  unusual 
in  mol^usks,  and  we  do  not  regard  it  as  affecting  seriously  the  oyster 
population. 

4.  Many  of  the  larger  oysters  were  reproducing  Actively. 

5.  We  found  large  quantities  of  minute  "  spat  "  in  several  places, 

6.  We  also  found  enonnou^  quaiilities  of  young  oysters  a  few 
months  old  on  many  of  the  paars.  On  the  Periya  Paar  the  number 
of  these  probably  amounted  to  over  100,000  million. 

7.  A  very  large  number  of  these  young  oysters  never  arrive  a; 
maturity.     There  are  several  causes  for  this. 

8.  They  have  many  natural  enemies,  some  of  which  we  have  deter- 
mined. 

9.  Some  are  smothered  in  sand. 

10.  Some  grounds  are  iiuich  more  suitable  than  others  for  feeding 
the  young  oysters,  and  so  conducive  to  life  and  growth. 

11.  Probably  tlie  majority  are  killed  by  overcrowding. 

12.  They  should  tlierefore  be  thinned  out  and  transplanted. 

13.  This  can  be  easily  and  speedily  done,  on  a  large  scale,  by 
dretlging  from  a  steamer,  at  the  proper  time  of  year,  when  the  young 
oysters  are  at  the  best  age  for  transplanting. 

14.  Finally,  there  is  no  reason  for  any  despondency  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  pearl  oyster  fisheries,  if  they  are  treated  scientific- 
ally. The  adult  oysters  are  plentiful  on  some  of  the  paars  and  seem 
for  tlie  most  part  healthy  and  vigorous,  while  young  oysters  in  their 
first  year,  and  ma.sses  of  minute  spat  just  depi>sited.  an'  very  abun- 
dant in  many  places. 

To  the  biologist  two  dangers  are,  however,  evident,  and,  paradox- 
ical as  it  may  seem,  these  am  overcrowding  and  overfishing.  But  the 
superabundance  and  the  risk  of  depletion  are  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  life  cycle,  and  therefore  both  are  possible  at  once  on  the  same 
ground — and  either  is  sufficient  to  cause  locally  and  temporarily  a 
failure  of  the  pearl  oyster  fishery.  What  is  re(]uired  to  obviate  these 
two  dangers  ahead  and  insure  more  constancy  in  the  fisheries,  is 
careful  su[)ervision  of  the  banks  by  some  one  who  has  had  sufficient 
biological  training  to  understand  the  life  problems  of  the  animal, 
and  who  will  therefore  know  when  to  carry  out  simple  measures  of 
fanning,  such  as  tlunning  and  transplanting,  and  when  to  advise  as 
to  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries. 
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In  connection  witli  ciiliiTfltion  and  transplantation,  there  are  vari- 
ous points  in  striictiire,  reproduction,  life-history,  growth  and  habits 
of  the  oyster  which  we  had  to  deal  with,  and  some  of  which  wc  were 
able  to  determine  on  the  bqiiks,  while  others  have  been  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Hornell's  work  since,  in  the  little  marine  laboratory  we  estab- 
lished at  Galle. 

Although  Galle  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  island  form  the  pearl 
banks  or  Kfanaar,  it  is  clearly  the  liest  locality  in  Ceylon  for  a  marine 
laboratory — both  for  general  zoology  and  also  for  working  at  [learl 
oyster  problems.  Little  cnn  l>e  done  on  the  sandy  exposed  shores  of 
Manaar  island  or  the  Ilight  of  Condatrhy— the  »«»nsts  op))osite  the 
pearl  banks.  Tlie  fisheries  take  place  far  out  at  sen,  from  10  to  '■20 
miles  ojf  shore;  and  it  is  clear  that  any  natural  history  work  on  the 
pearl  banks  must  be  done  not  from  the  shore,  bnt  as  we  did,  at  sea 
from  a  ship  during  the  inspections,  and  can  not  be  done  at  all  during 
the  monsoons  because  of  the  heavy  sea  and  useless  exposed  shore. 
At  such  times  the  necessary  laboratory  work  supplementing  the 
previous  observations  at  sea  can  Ite  earned  out  ninch  more  satisfac- 
torily at  Galle  than  anywhere  in  the  (lulf  of  Manaar. 

Turning  now  from  the  health  of  the  oyster  population  on  tlie 
■'  paars,"  to  the  subject  of  pearl  formation,  which  is  evidently  an  un- 
healthy and  abnormal  process,  we  find  that  in  the  Celyon  oyster 
there  are  several  distinct  causes  that  lead  to  the  production  of  pearls. 
Some  pearls  or  pearly  cxcrescenci's  on  the  interior  of  the  shell  are  due 
to  the  irritation  caused  by  boring  sponges  and  burrowing  worms. 
French  writers  have  made  similar  observations  in  the  case  of  Donax 
and  other  I^mellibranchs;  and  Dubois  (1!)01)  has  more  recently 
ascribed  the  production  of  pearls  in  nmssels  on  the  French  coast,  to 
the  presence  of  the  larva  of  Distomum  margaritarum.  Jameson 
(1902)  then  followed  with  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  relations 
between  the  pearls  in  Mytilus  and  the  Distomid  larvte,  which  he 
identifies  as  Distomum  (Brachyc(plinm)  somateria^  (Tjevinson). 
Jameson's  observations  were  made  on  nuissels  obtained  partly  at  Bil- 
liers  (Morbihan),  a  locality  at  which  Dubois  had  also  worked,  and 
partly  at  the  Lancashire  Sea-Fisheries  marine  lalwrtory  at  Piel  in 
the  Barrow  Channel.  Finally,  DuImhs  has  just  published  a  further 
note  in  which,  referring  to  the  causation  of  pearls  in  Mytilus,  he 
says:  '"En  somnie  ce  que  ce  dernier  [Garner]  avait  vu  en  Angle- 
terre  en  1871,  je  I'ai  retrouve  en  Bretagne  en  1901.  Quelques  jours 
npres  mon  depart  de  Billiers.  M.  Lyster  Jameson,  de  Ix>ndres, 
est  venu  dens  la  menie  localite  et  a  confirme  le  fait  observe  par 
Garner  et  par  moi."  But  Jameson  has  done  rather  more  than  that. 
He  has  shown  that  it  is  probable  {his  own  words  are  "  there  is  hardly 
any  doubt ")   that  the  parasite  causing  the  pearl-formation  in  our 
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wmmon  mussel  (not  in  tlip  Ceylon  "pearl  oyster")  is  the  larva  of 
Distomum  soniateria',  from  tlic  I'idcr  duck  antl  the  s«>ter.  lie  also 
believes  that  the  larva  inhabits  TajM-s  or  the  eiK'kle  as  a  first  host 
Ix-fore  {pittinp  into  the  mussel. 

We  have  found,  as  Kalaart  did,  that  in  the  Ceylon  pearl  oyster 
there  ai-e  several  different  kinds  of  worms  coninionly  oeciirring  as 
l>arasites,  and  we  shall,  I  think,  be  able  to  show  in  onr  final  report  that 
Cesfode-S  Tremalodes.  and  Xematmles  are  all  ooneeme<l  in  pearl 
formation.  Unlike  the  ease  of  the  European  mnssels.  however,  we 
find  so  far  that  in  Ceylon  the  most  important  cause  is  a  larval  Cestode 
of  the  Tetrarhynohiis  form.  Mr.  Tlomell  has  traeed  a  eonsiderable 
part  of  the  life  history  of  this  parasite  from  an  early  free-swimming 
i^g^  to  a  late  lar%'al  condition  in  the  file  fish  (Balistes  mitis)  which 
freqnenfs  the  pearl  banks  and  preys  upon  the  oysters.  We  have  not 
yet  sneeeeded  in  finding  the  adult,  but  it  will  probably  prove  to  infesi 
the  sharks  or  other  large  Elasmobranchii  which  devour  Balistes. 

It  is  only  due  to  my  exeellent  assistant,  Mr.  .Tames  Ilornell,  to  state 
that  our  observations  on  pearl  formation  are  mainly  due  to  him. 
During  the  comparatively  limited  time  (wmler  three  months)  that  1 
had  on  the  l>anks  I  was  mainly  occupied  with  wbat  seemed  the  more 
important  question  of  the  life  conditions  of  the  oyster,  in  view  of  the 
frequent  depletion  of  particular  grounds. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  tbese  interesting  pearl -format  ion  para- 
sites are  not  only  widely  distributed  over  the  Mnnaar  hanks,  hut  also 
on  other  parts  of  the  eojist  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  Ilornel!  has  found  Balistes 
with  its  Cestode  parasite  Ixtth  at  Trineomalie  and  at  Oalle.  and  (he 
sharks  also  occur  all  around  the  island,  so  that  there  ean  Ik*  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  probable  infection  of  oysters  gmwn  at  these  or  any  other 
suitable  localities. 

There  is  still,  however,  much  to  find  out  in  regard  to  all  these 
points  and  other  details  affecting  the  life  of  the  oyster  and  tiie  pros- 
perity of  the  i>earl  fisheries.  Mr.  llomell  and  I  are  still  in  the  mid- 
dle of  our  investigations,  and  Ibis  must  I«'  regiinled  as  only  a  prelimi- 
nary statement  of  results  whi<'b  may  have  to  Ix-  c(irre<-te<l,  and  I  hope 
will  l>e  e<msiderably  extended  in  our  final  rejiort. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ceylon  Government  Gazette  of 
Peeeml>er  2:i  last  anufiuuccd  a  pearl  fishery  to  commence  on  Febru- 
ary 2-2,  during  which  the  following  tianks  would  !«  fished:  The 
Southeast  Clieval  Paar,  estimated  to  have  4J)  million  oysters;  the 
East  Cheval  Paar,  with  11  millions;  the  Northeast  Cheval  Paar. 
with  13  millions;  the  Periya  Paar  Kerrai,  with  «  million — making  in 
all  over  80  million  oysters. 

That  fishery  is  now  in  progress,  Rfr.  Ilornell  is  attending  it,  and 
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we  hojx'  fhat  it  may  n.'>^iilt  not  merely  iii  a  largt^  revemic  from  pearls,' 
but  also  ill  coiwiderable  additions  to  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
oysters. 

As  an  incident  of  our  work  in  Ceylon,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
fit  up  the  scientific  man's  workshop — a  small  laboratory  on  the  e<lge 
of  the  sea — with  experimental  tanks,  a  circulation  of  sea  water,  and 
facilities  for  microscopic  and  other  work.  For  several  rsasons,  as 
was  mentioned  above,  we  chose  Galle,  at  the  southern  end  of  Ceylon, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  choice.  With  its 
large  bay,  its  rich  fauna,  and  the  slieltered  collecting  ground  of  the 
lagoon  within  the  coral  reef  it  is  probably  one  of  the  best  possible 
spots  for  the  naturalist's  work  in  eastern  tropical  seas. 

In  the  interests  of  science  it  is  to  l)e  hoixxl,  then,  that  the  marine 
laboratory  at  Galle  will  soon  l>e  established  on  a  permanent  basis, 
with  a  suitable  equipment.  It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  accommodate  two  or  three  additional  zoologists,  such  as 
membei's  of  the  staff  of  the  museum  and  of  the  medical  college  at 
Coloinlw  or  strienlifie  visitoi-s  from  Kurope,  The  work  of  such  men 
would  help  in  the  investigation  of  the  marine  fauna  and  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  practical  problems,  and  the  laboratory  would  soon  become 
a  credit  and  an  attraction  to  the  colony.  Such  an  institution  at 
Galle  would  be  known  throughout  the  scientific  world,  and  would 
be  visited  by  many  students  of  science,  and  it  might  reasonably  be 
ho]H>d  that  ill  time  it  would  i)ei-forni  for  the  marine  biology  and  the 
fishing  industries  of  Ceylon  very  much  the  same  important  functions 
as  those  fulfilled  by  the  celebrated  gardens  and  laboratory  at  Pera- 
deniya  for  the  l>otany  and  associated  economic  problems  of  the  land. 

•  It  wiiH  a  iiioHt  KUCceRBful  n»hcry.  A  still  larger  one,  brlnglDg  In  over  a  mil- 
lion rii|>feH  to  tbe  Uovcrtitiii'tit,  wan  lieM  In  1!Mi4.  and  there-  are  now  extvlleat 
]inRt|)e«^ttt  for  un  lujiiortaut  flsUery  in  tUe  aprlug  o(  H»5. — W.  A.  II.,  January, 

looe. 
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FLYING  FISHES  AND  THEIR  HABITS. 


By  THEonoBE  Gill. 


Flight  is  a  preeminent  attribute  of  terrestrJHl  animals  and  is  more 
especially  associated  by  most  persons  with  the  birds,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  an  nncommon  faculty.  Indeed,  not  to  be  able  to  fly  is  the  ex- 
ception for  land  animals,  if  number  of  species  determine  such  a 
problem.  This  will  be  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  but  a 
small  percentage  of  insects  fly,  and  insects  are  far  more  numerous 
than  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  land  combined.  Furthermore,  the 
birds,  whotic  chief  attribute  is  the  power  of  flight  and  adaptation 
therefor,  are  more  numerous  than  all  other  terrestrial  vertebrates  to- 
gether. We  may  repeat,  thy^fore,  that  non-flight  is  e.xceptional  and 
flight  the  normal  provision  for  animals  genorally;  flight,  indeed,  has 
been  developed  anew,  time  after  time,  in  animals  with  limbs  of  the 
ambulatorial  type. 

The  power  of  flight  is  also  generally  attributed  to  certain  fishes,  and 
"it  is  interesting  and  significant  that  the  adaptation  and  power  which 
enable  fishes  to  course  through  the  air  have  also  been  developed  in 
several  entirely  distinct  groups.  The  faculty  exists  in  its  greatest 
perfection  in  two  widely  distinct  famili&s,  one  (the  Exocretids)  being 
unarmed,  soft-finned  fishes  of  the  group  called  Synentognathi  and 
the  other  (the  Dactylopterids)  being  armed  acanthopterygian  fishes 
related  to  the  Gurnards.  There  are  other  fishes — among  them  rela- 
tions of  the  Exocfptines  and  Dactylopterids — which  have  the  power 
of  progressing  through  the  air  to  some  extent,  bnt  tlieir  power  to  do 
so  is  so  much  less  than  those  generally  called  flying  fishes  that  they 
need  not  be  considered  here.  Those  to  be  now  described  will  there- 
fore be  confined  to  the  two  families  indicated— the  Exoccetids  and 
Dactylopterids. 

In  all  the  flying  fishes  the  power  of  flight,  or  rather  sustentation  in 
the  air,  is  effected  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  by  the  elongation  of 
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tilt;  rays  uf  tliu  jK-ctoi'Hl  fins  iiiid  u  corifS[>uii(liiig  oxteiiiiion  of  the 
intcr-radiiil  iiiembraiui.*  By  this  Hniplific-ation  of  surface  the  ilshes 
ure  buoyed  u]>  in  the  air.  Tlie  ijectoral  fins  are  not  used  in  the 
impulse  whidi  takes  them  out  of  tlie  water;  the  sole  impelling  organ 
is  the  caudal  fin.  The  muscles  of  the  pectoral  fins  of  flying  fishes 
are  little,  if  any,  more  developed  than  in  fishes  having  normally 
strong  pectorals.  This  weakness  of  the  muscles  operating  the  pec- 
toral members  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  great  development  of 
the  jKJctoral  ami  other  muscles  which  impart  the  power  of  real  flight 
to  bats  and  birds. 

A  noteworthy  coincidence  is  the  limitation  of  flying  fishes  to  the 
ocean — the  great  expan^sc  of  waters.  None  are  found  in  bodies  of 
fresh  water,  however  large  they  may  l)e,  and  this  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  tropical  sea  lake  of  Tanganyika  as  it  is  to  the  northern  L<akc 
Superior.  The  only  approxiniate  exception  has  been  indicated  by 
the  Fivnch  traveler,  Jacques  Snvorgiian  de  Brazza,  who  claimed 
that  the  fittle  Pantodon  buch/iolsi  of  the  fresh  waters  of  West  Africa 
has  the  faculty  of  emerging  from  the  water  and  sustaining  itself  for 
a  short  time  in  the  air;  thus  it  may  be  regarded  to  some  extent  as  "  a 
fresh  water  flying  fish,"  as  Boulenger  has  stated.  The  extent  of  the 
Puntodon's  aerial  excursions  mtist  be  very  limited,  however,  as  the 
extension  of  the  {lectorul  fins  is  con qiara lively  limited;  in  faet.  it*^ 
excursions  must  be  leaping  rather  than  flying. 

This  FufitrnIon  (P.  bitchhohi)  is  the  sole  known  representative  of  a 
])eculiar  African  family,  the  Pantodontids,  related  to  the  Oileoglos- 
sids.  The  only  authority  for  considering  it  a  flying  (ish  is  the  des- 
ignation given  to  it  by  the  French  traveler,  Jacques  Savorgnan 
de  Brazza.  He  obtained  a  single  s])ccimen  at  Nganchou  (or  Gant- 
shn),  on  the  Congo,  while  obtaining  water  for  drinking,  and  it  was 
exhibited  in  a  collection  made  by  him  as  a  flying  fish  ("  i>etit  poisson 
volant").*  As  such  it  is  illustrated  in  the  Cambridge  Natural  His- 
tory (VII,  55fi)  by  Boiilenger,  who  calls  attention  to  it  as  "  observed 
by  M.  de  Brazza  to  be  a  freshwater  flying  fish."  The  fish  only 
attains  a  length  of  about  4  inches. 

The  very  words  of  the  travelers  and  others,  whose  observations  have 
been  utilized,  are  preserved  when  the  continuity  of  the  narrative 
l)ermits. 

oTlie  rnys  to  souie  cxiciit  corres|jotMt  to  or  nre  homologous  with  tl»e  diRits  of 
the  wliig  of  II  hilt  or  bird,  and  tlie  "  nlii}; "  of  ii  tinh  Is  thei-efore  more  like  tlint 
of  n  hilt  than  that  of  a  binl:  tho  wiiiR  of  the  fisli,  howerer,  eorn>H|ioR(1a  outy 
to  tite  iliHtiil  iHirtiiin  of  the  hiit'x  n-JiiK — that  heyond  the  carpel  bend. 

»  Kevue  Sc-leutlfiquc,  t  38,  ii.  Itj,  imi. 
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I.  The  Exoc<EToii>  Flyinu  Fishes. 
I. 

The  Exoccetids,  or  true  flying-fish  family,  manifest  considerable 
diversity  in  form  and  in  extension  of  the  jaws,  but  agree  in  having  the 
supramaxillaries only  in  contact  (and  not  united)  with  the  intermaxil- 
laries,  lower  pharyngeals  united  in  a  broad  triangular  bodj',  third 
pair  of  upper  pharyngeals  much  enlarged,  and  the  vertebrae  desti- 
tute of  zygapophysoid  processes.  They  naturally  fall  into  three 
groups  or  subfamilies,  the  Flying  fishes  proper  or  Exocoptines,  the 
Sauries  or  Scomberesocines,  and  the  Halfbenks  or  Hemirhamphines. 

Another  very  characteristic  feature  is  the  course  of  the  lateral  line; 
this  is  developed  low  down  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen  and  above 
the  anal  fin  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal. 

The  flying  fishes  proper,  or  Exoccetines,  have  both  jaws  rounded  or 
simply  angulated  in  front,  and  the  pectoral  fins  are  generally  greatly 
enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  sustentation  of  the  body  in  the  air.  Not- 
withstanding this  striking  specialization  of  the  group,  there  are  con- 
siderable differences.  All  agree,  however,  but  in  various  degrees,  in 
provision  for  emergence  by  leaping  from  the  water  and  for  progress 
in  the  air. 

The  form  is  adapted  for  the  life  most  of  them  lead ;  the  subf usi- 
form  shape,  with  a  quadrate  periphery  and  with  the  sharp  cut  front, 
is  fitted  for  progress  in  water  as  well  as  air  with  the  least  friction. 
The  elongated  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal  enables  a  final  strong  upward 
impulse  to  be  given  to  the  leaping  fish ;  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
are  enlarged  with  the  maximum  of  surface  lo  sustain  the  body  in  the 
air  and  the  minimum  of  weight  in  the  framework.  Their  foremost 
rays  are  also  sharp  edged  forward  so  as  to  act,  in  analogy  with  cut- 
waters, as  "  cutairs  "  as  well  as  cutwaters.  The  air  bladder  is  greatly 
enlarged  and  filled  with  a  gaseous  emanation  (mostly  nitrogen), 
which  diminishes  the  relative  weight  of  the  lx)dy. 

The  flying  fishes  are  mostly  true  pelagic  animals,  and  some — one  or 
more — may  be  met  with  in  midocean  in  every  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical sea,  while  a  few  wander  into  northern  and  southern  tem- 
perate regions.  Although  such  may  be  tlie  casi-,  however,  most  of 
them  probably  live  within  100  or  200  miles  of  land,  and  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  some,  at  least,  is  not  much  less  restricted 
than  that  of  onlinary  shore  fishes.  "About  05  species"  have  been 
described,  and  of  those  almut  20  have  been  found  in  American  seas, 
the  others,  of  course,  being  limited  to  that  extent  at  least.  Five  of 
the  American  species  have  not  been  found  elsewhere,  Cypselurus 
xenoptents,  C.  califomicus,  and  C.  calUpterua  being  known  only  from 
sii  1«M 33 
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the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  and  C  gihhifrons  and  C.  cyanoptems 
from  the  Atlantic.  The  others  enjoy  a  wide  range  and  most  are 
found  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

There  is  a  notable  uniformity  in  size  for  so  large  a  group,  the 
extremes  for  full-grown  of  different  species  being  near  8  inches  at 
one  extremity  and  18  at  the  other.  About  a  foot  is  near  the  average 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  appears  to  be  the  usual  length  of  the  full-grown 
Califomian  flying  fish  {Cypscluriia  calif  amicus) ,  and  sometimes  at 
least  attained  by  several  others. 

All  are  gregarious  and  keep  quite  close  together  in  large — sometimes 
very  large — schools.  They  often  swim  at  or  very  near  the  surface  of 
the  water,  with  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  pressed  close  to  the  body, 
or  at  least  not  far  divergent  from  the  sides  and  below,  and  are  pro- 
pelled "  by  rapid,  long,  sweeping  strokes  of  the  tail  and  posterior 
half  of  the  body."  But  every  now  and  then  the  pectoral  fin  on  one 
side  is  slowly  expanded  to  its  full  extent  for  the  purpose,  it  appears, 
of  simply  stretching  them  for  exercise,  as  they  swim  on  without 
turning  with  the  fin  open.  The  effect  of  this  expaasion  appeared 
to  Hugh  Smith  "exceedingly  striking  and  pretty,  the  fin  looking 
like  silver,  and  when  several  of  the  fish  were  in  company  the  flash 
caused  by  a  fin  being  opened,  now  here,  now  there,  now  on  one  side 
of  a  fish,  and  then  on  the  other,  heightened  the  effect  considerably. 
It  was  curious  to  note,  when  the  expanding  fin  was  closed,  how  com- 
pletely it  disappeared,  altering  the  appearance  of  the  fish  entirely." 
Sometimes  in  sport,  sometimes  to  escape  pursuing  enemies,  with 
inci-eased  vigorous  movements  of  the  tail,  they  spring  out  of  the 
water,  immediately  spread  their  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  and  start 
an  aerial  progress  known  as  flight. 

The  so-called  flight  of  the  flying  fishes  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
heated  controversy.  The  coolest  and  most  scientific  treatment  of 
the  question  has  been  made  by  Karl  Mobius,  and  most  of  the  best 
equipped  recent  investigators  have  come  to  the  same  or  similar  con- 
clusions as  he  did.  Flying  fishes  do  not  fly  any  more  than  flying 
squirrels,  flying  opossums,  flying  lemurs,  flying  lizards,  or  flying 
frogs;  they  do  not  fly  like  birds  or  bats  or  most  insects.  The  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Do  flying  fishes  fly  ?  "  will  therefore  depend  on  what 
is  called  flight.  If  flight  is  the  act  or  result  of  a  volitional  series  of 
beats  of  the  wings,  as  in  birds,  then  fishes  do  not  fly;  if  the  word  bo 
extended  to  cover  the  use  of  quasi-wings  for  inactive  sustentatlon  of 
the  body  or  as  parachutes,  as  in  flying  squirrels  or  flying  opossums, 
(hen  flying  fishes  may  fly. 

Mobius  {1878,  IS.S.'i)  contended  that  "Flying  fish  are  tTWapabU 
of  flying  [the  italics  are  his]  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  muscles 
of  their  pectoral  fins  are  not  large  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  their 
body  aloft  in  the  air.    The  pectoral  muscles  of  birds  depressine  their 
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wings  weigh,  on  an  average,  one-sixth  of  the  total  weight  of  the  body, 
the  pectoral  muscles  of  bats  one-thirteenth,  the  muscles  of  the  pectoral 
fins  of  flying  fish  only  one  thirty-second.  The  impulse  to  which 
flying  fl-;h  owe  their  long  shooting  passage  through  the  air  is  deliv- 
ered while  they  are  still  in  the  water  by  the  powerful  masses  of  mus- 
cle on  both  sides  of  their  body,  which  are  of  much  greater  breadth 
than  in  the  case  of  the  herring  or  any  other  fish  of  their  own  size." 

ITie  movement  of  the  pectoral  fins,  described  generally  as  flickering, 
vibrating,  or  flapping,  "  is  only  a  vibration  of  their  elastic  membrane, 
and  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  laws  as  those  which  govern  the 
flapping  of  ft  tight-set  sail  when  a  ship  under  a  stiff  breeze  is  driving 
close  to  the  wind.  The  flapping  or  vibration  at  once  springs  up 
whenever  the  sail  gets  parallel  to  the  wind. 

"  The  more  rapidly  a  flying  fish  darts  out  of  the  water  the  greater 
is  the  momentum  with  which  the  air  presses  on  the  outspread  pectoral 
fins.  Should,  now,  the  atmospheric  pressure  induce  these  fins  into  a 
honzontal  position  parallel  to  the  wind  their  vibration  is  a  necessary 
result.  I**  the  outspread  pectoral  fins  of  a  dead  flying  fish  be  held 
horizontally  before  the  opening  of  a  pair  of  bellows  and  the  fins  will 
be  seen  to  vibrate  as  soon  as  the  current  of  air  passes  under  them." 

Such  are  the  conclusions  enunciated  by  Mobius  in  a  special  memoir 
(in  German)  on  the  movements  of  flying  fish  through  the  air(  1878) 
as  epitomized  in  1885.  These,  however,  were  vigorously  objected  to 
by  C.  O,  Whitman  (1880),  who  urged,  "Admitting  that  in  form, 
size,  length,  and  structure  the  pectoral  fins  of  ExoratnH  are  less  well 
adapted  to  flight  than  the  wings  of  most  birds,  there  is  still  ample 
room  to  believe,  on  anatomical  and  physiological  grounds  alone,  that 
they  are  capable  of  executing  true  flight." 

Opposed  to  this  view  are  the  expres.sed  opinions  of  many  distin- 
guished traveler-naturalists.  Moseley,  who  circumnavigated  the 
globe  as  naturalist  of  the  great  Challenger  Expedition,  expressly 
declares  that  he  had  "  never  seen  any  species  of  Exocmtua  flap  its 
wings  at  all  during  flight.  These  fish  merely  make  a  bound  from  the 
water  and  skim,  5up[>orted  by  their  extended  fins,  the  tips  of  which 
meanwhile  quiver  in  the  air  occasionally  from  the  action  of  air  cur- 
rents against  them,  and  sometimes  from  the  shifting  a  little  of  their 
inclioation  by  the  fi-sh."  Jordan  and  Evermann  (1806),  who  had 
many  opportunities  for  observation  "  under  most  favorable  condi- 
tions," were  convinced  that  "  no  force  is  acquired  while  the  fish  is 
in  the  air.  On  rising  from  the  water  the  movements  of  the  tail  are 
continued  until  the  whole  body  is  but  of  the  water,  WTiile  the  tail 
is  in  motion,  the  pectorals  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration, 
but  this  is  apparent  only,  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motions 
of  the  animal.  While  the  tail  is  in  the  water  the  ventrals  are  folded. 
When  th«  action  of  the  tail  ceases,  the  pectorals  and  ventrals  are 
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spread  and  held  at  rest.  They  are  not  used  us  wings,  but  act  rather 
as  parachutes  to  hold  the  body  in  the  air."  Boiilenger,  the  best- 
informed  ichthyologist  of  Europe,  voices  the  general  verdict  in  the 
apt  declaration  {190-1)  that  "nearly  all"  the  family  "are  in  the 
habit  of  making  great  leaps  out  of  the  water,"  and  this  tendency 
culminates  "  in  the  flying  fish  (Exoeatus),  which  skip  or  sail  through 
the  air  in  a  manner  the  explanation  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  According  to  the  latest  evidence,  the  sole  source  of 
motive  power  is  the  action  of  the  strong  tail  while  in  the  water.  No 
force  is  acquired  while  the  fish  is  in  the  air.  The  pectorals  are  not 
used  as  wings,  but  as  parachutes." 

The  contention  that  flying  fishes  have  the  power  to  materially 
modify  their  course  in  midair  is  generally  thought  by  qualified  ich- 
thyologists to  be  not  corroborated  by  their  structure  or  by  exact 
olwervation.  Ijouis  Agassi?,  (180S),  however,  was  "confident  not 
only  that  they  change  the  direction  of  their  flight,  but  that  they 
raise  or  lower  their  line  of  movement  repeatedly  without  returning 
to  the  water." 

They  must  have  leverage  to  work  from,  and  after  leaving  water 
they  must  go  as  their  final  impulse  directs  or  as  the  wind  determines. 
Even  those  who  contend  that  they  can  direct  their  course  may  admit 
that  "  when  in  mid  flight  "  they  can  not  "  suddenly  divert  their 
course."  Mathew  (1873)  observed  one  which  "emerged  from  the 
sea  within  10  yards  of  the  ship  and  flew  directly  toward  her,  coming 
so  violently  into  contact  with  the  ship's  side  that  it  fell  stunned,  and 
floated  astern  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  with  its  pectoral  fins  rigidly 
expanded."  Possibly  they  may  be  able  sometimes  to  flex  the  tail 
or  fold  one  fin  in  the  air  and  thus  change  the  course  to  some  degree. 

The  extent  of  flight  at  a  single  stretch  naturally  varies  with  cir- 
cumstances. The  best  estimate  has  been  that  an  ordinary  flight  may 
extend  from  30  to  50  yards  in  ies.s  than  twenty  seconds,  but  this  may 
be  reenforced  by  dipping  in  the  sea  and  obtaining  a  new  basis  for  pro- 
pulsion. Mathew  (1873)  thought  that  "200  yards  would  be  an 
unusually  long  flight,"  but  hud  "occasionally  seen  individuals  go  at 
least  100  yards  farther,"  and  believed  "  if  hard  pressed  they  could 
even  exceed  that."  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas  writes  to  me :  "  I  have  seen 
this  fish  come  aboard  from  leeward  and  have  seen  them  fly  very  much 
more  than  200  yards.  I  have  seen  them  come  up  to  the  vessel's  bow. 
but  they  did  not  alter  their  course;  simply  folded  their  wings  and 
dropped  back  again."  He  explained  that  "  the  distance  a  fish  travels 
through  the  air,  after  ricocheting  from  a  wave  top,  before  it  again 
touches  the  sea  is  often  much  greater  than  its  original  flght,  and 
Jjesides  gaining  fresh  impetus  from  this  contact  they  also  remoisten 
their  gills  and  refresh  themselves."  Jordan  and  Ex'ermann  esti- 
mated that  "  they  will  '  fly '  a  distance  of  from  a  few  rods  to  more 
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than  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  rarely  rising  more  than  3  or  4  feet.  •  *  • 
When  the  fish  begins  to  fall,  the  tail  touches  the  water,  when  its 
motion  agnin  begins,  and  with  it  the  apparent  motion  of  the  pectorals. 
It  is  thus  enabled  to  resume  its  flight,  which  it  finishes  with  a  splash. 
When  in  the  air  it  resembles  a  large  dragon  fly.  The  motion  is  very 
swift,  at  first  in  a  straight  line,  but  later  deflected  into  a  curve.  The 
motion  has  no  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  wing.  When  a  vessel 
is  passing  through  a  school  of  these  fishes,  they  spring  up  before  it 
as  grasshoppers  in  a  meadow." 

When  a  flying  fish  falls  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  it  may  spasmod- 
ically and  very  rapidly  move  its  pectorals  npward  and  downward, 
and  such  a  movement  may  be  made  while  the  fish  is  "on  the  wing" 
and  give  the  appearance  of  "  vibration,"  so  often  claimed  to  be 
observed.  This  action  doubtless  adds  something  to  the  force  of  the 
leap  from  the  water,  but  it  is  by  no  means  actual  flight. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  flying  fishes  are  not  often  to  be  seen  in 
periods  of  calm  and  a  smooth  sea;  it  is  when  the  winds  blow  strong 
and  the  waves  roll  high  that  most  of  them  make  their  appearance. 
"  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  action  of  the  wind  combines  favor- 
ably or  otherwise  with  their  flight."  "As  any  air  in  strong  motion, 
when  it  impinges  against  obstacles  (a  ship's  side  or  waves)  rises,  it 
raises  also  the  fish,  so  that  this  flies  over  the  wave  or  may  come  on 
board  the  ship.  In  short,  as  Professor  Mobius  proves  in  detail,  all 
the  phenomena  observed  may  be  fully  explained  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  oblique  projection  forward  and  the  wind."  "  Directly 
against  the  wind  they  commonly  fly  farther  than  with  the  wind,  or 
when  their  course  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  form  an  angle 
together.  Most  Exocceti  which  fly  against  the  wind  or  with  the  wind 
continue,  during  their  whole  course  of  flight,  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  amie  out  of  the  water.  Winds  coming  laterally  upon  the  orig- 
inal course  of  the  Exocceti  deflect  these  into  their  direction." 
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The  qualification  that  the  fishes  are  "  not  often  to  be  seen  in  periods 
of  calm  "  of  course  implies  that  they  may  be  sometimes.  Kneeland 
(1870)  specifically  as.serts  that  he  saw  them  rise  "  out  of  a  perfectly 
smooth  sea."  'WTiitman  (1880),  a  much  more  reliable  observer,  also 
had  "  often  seen  great  numbers  of  these  fish  when  the  air  was  almost 
motionlew! — so  still  that  not  a  ripple  could  be  discovered  on  the  glossy 
surface  of  the  water  " — and  it  even  seemed  to  him  "  that  they  were 
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not  much,  if  at  all,  lesi  nitmcrous  on  such  occasions  than  when  there 
Was  a  moderate  wind." 

Flying  fishes  rarely  fall  on  board  of  a  ship  during  the  light  of 
day,  but  passengers  on  tlie  old  sailing  ressels  were  frequently  told 
in  the  morning  that  fishes  had  been  caught  on  deck  during  the  ni^t 
and  would  serve  as  part  of  their  breakfast.  According  to  Mobius, 
"  they  mostly  fall  upon  ships  which  lie  not  higher  than  2  4o  3  meters 
above  water,  and  when  these  are  sailing  on  a  wind  (the  wind  coming 
ol)liquely  from  beyond)  or  with  half  a  wind  (the  wind  coming  at 
right  angles  against  the  ship)  and  are  sailing  rapidly.  Flying  fish 
never  come  on  board  from  the  lee  side,  but  always  and  only  from  the 
weather  side."  All  those  "  which  withdraw  from  ships  fly,  during 
their  whole  course  through  the  air,  near  the  surface  of  the  water." 

Collingwood  (]8<)8)  had  ''known  them  fly  into  a  cabin  through 
the  open  port,  attracted  by  a  light  burning  within."  The  fact  of 
entry  into  the  cabin  need  not  be  questioned  j  the  inference  that  it  was 
deliberate  is  a  nonsequitur. 

The  flight  of  a  (lying  fish  is  never  brought  to  an  easy  and  grace- 
ful conclusion  like  that  of  a  bird,  but  ends  in  a  fall  and  with  a  splash. 

Those  flying  fishes  which  keep  near  the  coasts  and  resort  to  shal- 
low water  may  occasionally,  at  least,  seek  and  rest  on  the  bottom,  as 
Goode  (1876)  has  recorded  that  Cypselurus  exsilieng  did.  In  Ber- 
muda he  received  a  small  living  fish  which  he  kept  alive  "  for  some 
hours,"  Its  "  favorite  position  was  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  where 
it  would  remain  with  its  pectorals  and  ventrals  expanded,  looking 
very  like  a  large  butterfly  sunning  itself  on  a  flower.  When  dis- 
turbed it  would  fold  its  fins  close  to  the  sides  of  its  body  and  swim 
altout  with  great  velocity  by  rapid,  long,  sweeping  strokes  of  the 
tail  and  posterior  half  of  the  body.  The  extent  to  which  it  flexed 
its  body  was  quite  remarkable,  almost  reminding  one  of  the  motions 
of  a  shark.  When  much  excited  it  would  rise  into  the  air  with  a 
sudden  spring,  its  pectorals  expanded,  seeming  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  leaving  the  water  in  a  space  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter." 

Flight,  indeed,  must  be  considered  as  only  an  occasional  exercise  of 
flying  fishes,  and  the  normal  condition  must  be  one  of  rest  or  quies- 
cence alternating  with  natation,  which  may  frequently  be  extended 
into  emergence  from  the  water  or  flight.  For  economical  purposes 
the  fishes  are  looked  for  in  the  water  and  in  the  water  are  caught,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  notices  respecting  their  capture  given  in  subse- 
quent paragraphs  of  this  article. 

II. 

The  food  of  the  flying  fishes  consists  of  such  animal  organisms  as 
occur  in  the  seas  which  they  frequent.  They  arc  numerous  crusta- 
ceans, some  mollusks,  such  as  Pteropods  and  Janthinids,  andi  various 
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small  fishes.  The  fishes  are,  in  fact,  almost  omnivorous,  as  may  ht 
understood  from  the  means  of  capture  vised  by  professional  fisher- 
men and  anglers. 

III. 

Their  procreativc  characteri sties  are  very  little  known.  Accounts 
are  contradictory,  but  it  may  be  because  there  is  a  difference  in  this 
respect  between  different  species  or  even  different  shoals.  Mathew 
{ 1873)  was  "  inclined  to  fancy  "  that  they  spawned  "  in  mid-ocean." 
for  he  had  "  seen  them  not  an  inch  long  more  than  1,000  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  and  these  minute  specimens  when  in  the  air  bear  a 
.'Strong  resemblance  to  locusts  on  the  wing."  Many  young  have  been 
observed  and  collected  by  others  in  mid-ocean.  There  is,  in  fact,  little 
if  any,  doubt  that  some  do  spawn  far  from  land.  Howard  Saunders, 
an  excellent  ornithologist,  however,  foimd  large  shoals  about  rocks 
and  inferred  that  they  were  ther«  to  spawn  ( 1874) .  "  At  the  Chincha 
Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,"  Saunders  observed  numbers  of  an  un- 
identified species  make  "  their  appearance  about  the  last  week  in 
March,  and  the  water  round  the  rocks  was  alive  with  them,  the  nu- 
merous fissures  and  crevices  seeming  all  too  few  for  their  require- 
ments. Looking  down  through  the  clear  water,"  he  "  could  see  a 
moving  mass  struggling  for  places,  and,  respecting  a  long  narrow  rift, 
one  of  the  sailors  remarked  that  it  was  *  just  like  the  pit  on  boxing 
night,'"  As  many  as  were  wanted  "could  be  taken  with  the  hand 
from  the  fissures  in  the  rocks."  At  the  time  Saunders  "  never  noticed 
these  flying  fish  '  on  the  wing,' "  and  inferred  that  '*  doubtless  they 
were  too  heavy."  • 

The  author  ef  an  article  on  "  flying  fish  catching  in  Barbados,"  con- 
tributed to  Chambers's  Journal  (18!)4),  claims  that  there  is  "no  doubt 
that  they  deposit  their  ova  in  the  massive  banks  of  '  Sargasso 
[=Sargassum]  bacciferum,'  or  Gulf-weed,  which  is  met  with  in  such 
va.st  quantities  as  to  impede  a  vessel's  progress  through  it.  Through 
the  pleasant  groves  and  avenues  of  these  floating  forests  the  young 
fry  in  millions  disport  in  comparative  security."  The  author  claims 
also  to  have  "often  amused"  himself  "by  catching  the  young  fry 
thrown  up  with  piles  of  Gulf-weed  on  the  l>each  and  seen-  masses 
of  the  spawn,  like  huge  bunches  of  white  currants,  entangled  among 
its  close-knit  fronds."  These  bunches  were  probably  from  the  Anten- 
narioid  mouse-fish  {Pterophryne  kiatrio),  and  the  young  fry  may 
have  been  misidentified. 

a  Hr.  F.  A.  Lncaa  writes  to  me  that  "  Id  regnrd  lo  the  tlylnp  flsh.  Exoooelut,  ray 
experience  ot  the  Cbliicha  Islands  whb  etmllnr  to  tlint  of  Mr,  Snundem  except 
that  1  did  not  flDd  them  so  abundant.  I  miw  them  In  the  water  and  caugbt 
some  Willi  the  grains,  but  never  saw  one  fly  there." 
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Whatever  may  be  the  facts  respecting  the  places  selected  for 
spawning,  the  eggs  of  flying  fi^she.s  arc  undoubtedly  like  those  of  their 
relative.s.  Some  eggs  obtained  near  Naples  in  Jnne  and  July,  1894, 
were  identified  as  thos*!  of  an  exocoetine,  and  described  by  F. 
Raffaele.  They  were  found  attached  to  floating  bodies  (straws  thai 
had  been  used  for  packing  fruit)  from  which  they  hung  like  pigmy 
grapes.  They  had  characteristic  filaments,  not  very  unlike  those  of 
Scoinheresox. 

The  early  post-embryonic  stages  are  unknown,  but  undoubtedly  it 
will  be  found  that  the  pectoral  fins  at  first  are  short  and  that  their 
large  size  is  acquired  some  time  after  birth. 

IV. 

Flying  fishes  are  beset  by  enemies  in  the  form  of  large  pelagic 
fishes,  such  as  dolphins,  tunnies,  bonitos,  and  albicores,  as  well  as 
sharks  and  porpoises.  In  order  to  help  them  escape,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  to  leave  the  water  has  resulted,  and  most  of  the 
near  relatives  of  the  flying  fishes  which  could  not  acquire  the  power 
have  long  since  ceased  to  live,  for  the  nearest  living  relatives  belong 
to  other  groin>s — the  Sauries  and  Half-beaks.  The  pursuing  fishes 
are  as  swift  and  active  in  the  water  as  the  flying  fishes,  and  even 
escape  from  the  water  serves  often  only  to  delay  capture,  for  the 
pursuing  fish  may  catch  one  as  it  falls  from  the  air.  The  history  of 
a  shoal  of  flying  fishes  pursued  by  one  of  dolphins  would  be  an 
interesting  as  well  as  tragic  one.  Is  pursuit  ever  continued  till  the 
shoal  is  exterminated  or  a  few  escape  through  their  insignificance  in 
the  vast  waste  of  water? 

There  is  another  phase  of  danger,  attributed  in  many  a  popular 
work,  from  which  the  flj'ing  fish  are  practically — that  is,  generally — 
exempt.  The  danger  is  often  represented  as  twofold,  a  piscine 
Charybdis  and  an  avine  Scylla.  But  danger  from  birds  in  the  air 
is  almost  nothing. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  because  a  shoal  of  flying  fishes  is  observed 
at  sea  with  many  in  the  air  at  one  time,  that  pursuers  are  necessarily 
in  the  rear.  Notwithstanding  the  statements  of  some  travelers,  the 
fishes  may  be  unmolested,  and  their  aerial  excursions  may  be  merely 
the  manifestation  of  exuberance  of  spirit  and  in  obedience  to  an 
instinct  which  impels  not  only  them  but  all  their  distant  relations — 
the  sauries,  halfbenks,  and  garfishes — to  leap  from  the  water.  Pos- 
sibly a  school  may  enjoy  a  lifetime  free  from  molestation. 

F.  Mathew,  "during  long  voyages  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,"  had  many  "opportunitieF-  of  closely  oI)serving  the  habits  of 
flying  fish,"  but  he  had  never  "  seen  a  bird  of  any  description  attempt 
to  seize  them  while  in  the  air."  nor  was  he  "acquainted  with  anyone 
who  has  witnessed  such  a  thing."     He  knew  of  "nojjird  that  could 
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manage  to  catch  them.  The  various  species  of  albatross,  petrels, 
gulls,  skuas,  and  shearwaters  are  either  too  slow  on  the  wing  or  too 
small."  While  it  is  not  impossible  that  birds  may  occasionally  pur- 
sue fishes,  such  attacks  must  be  quite  exceptional  and  not  habitual,  as 
popular  accounts  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose.  Such  stories 
have  been  repudiated  also  by  Saunders  (1874),  Pascoe  (1881),  and 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Nevertheless,  flying  fishes,  under  some  circumstances,  can  be  caught 
by  birds  and  are  caught  in  numbers.  Collingwood,  in  his  "  Ram- 
bles of  a  Naturalist"  (18C8),  records  a  notable  case.  "  Pratas 
Island  "  is  a  coral  islet  of  the  China  Sea  (latitude  20°  42'  north, 
longitude  llC  43' east),"  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide,"  frequented  by  numerous  gannets  and,  on  examining  the  food 
vomited  by  disturbed  birds,  Collingwood  "  found  it  to  consist  invari- 
ably of  flying  flsh,  generally  of  a  large  size,  and  usually  but  slightly 
digested.  There  were  sometimes  six  or  seven  of  these  fish,  in  otlier 
cases  only  three  or  four,  in  two  or  three  cases  a  squid  or  two  inter- 
mixed with  them."  Yet  "  not  a  single  fish  was  observed  on  the  wing  " 
near  the  islet.  The  ingested  fishes  "  were  probably  taken  in  the  water 
by  the  birds." 

V. 

Flying  fishes  are  of  considerable  gastronomic  importance  and  are 
regarded  by  most  of  those  who  have  tried  them  as  very  savory  and 
surpassed  by  few  others.  Perhaps  the  best  known  to  epicures  are  the 
C'yp»elvrus  speeuliger  (long  known  as  the  Exocaituii  volitans)  and 
the  CypseluruB  califomieuji.  The  palatability  of  the  former  was 
appreciated  at  Barbados  by  the  writer,  and  Jordan  and  Everman  have 
declared  the  latter  to  be  "  an  excellent  food  fish,  sometimes  taken  by 
the  thousand  off  Santa  Barbara.''  On  account  of  their  mode  of 
occurrence,  however,  regular  fisheries  are  entirely  exceptional. 

One  region,  the  island  of  Barbados,  is  quite  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  numbers  of  a  species  of  flying  fish  just  mentioned  (Cypaelunta 
speeuliger)  that  occur  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  "so  abundant  in  some 
seasons  of  the  year,"  says  R.  H.  Schomburgk  (1848),  "  that  they  con- 
stitute an  important  article  of  food,  and  during  the  season  a  large 
number  of  small  boats  are  occupied  in  fishing."  "  Such  large  num- 
l)ers  are  occasionally  caught  that  they  meet  with  no  sale  and  are 
thrown  away  or  used  as  manure,"  They  form  a  staple  in  the  way  of 
fish  for  the  island  and  every  visitor  during  the  proper  season  is  ad- 
vised to  try  the  flying  fish  and,  heeding,  does  not  repent.  "  The  suc- 
culent delicacy  of  the  fish  is  certainly  a  thing  to  remember."  So 
recordsa  writer  in  Chambers's  Journal  (1894). 

The  fishing  grounds  are  "  little  more  than  10  or  1^  miles  from 
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home,"  some  not  more  than  5.  "  There  are  about  200  boats  engaged 
in  the  fishery.  Nowise  notable  for  grace  of  form  or  elegance  of  rig, 
they  are  substantial,  undecked  vessels  of  from  5  to  15  tons  capacity, 
built  in  the  roughest  manner,  and  furnished  in  the  most  primitive 
way.  The  motive  power  is  a  gaff  mainsail  and  jib  and  a  couple  of 
sweeps  for  calms.  *  •  •  xhe  fleet  leaves  the  'canash  "  (harbor) 
before  daybreak,  each  skipper  taking  his  own  bearings  and  working 
for  the  spot  which  he  thinks  will  furnish  the  best  results.  •  •  • 
The  tackle  used  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  A  wooden  hoop  3  feet  in 
diameter,  to  which  is  attached  a  shallow  net  with  inch  meshes;  a 
bucketful  of — well,  not  to  put  too  flne  a  point  on  it — stinking  fish; 
a  few  good  lines  and  hooks,  and  a  set  of  grains,  form  the  complete 
layout.  *  *  ,  *  As  soon  as  the  boat  is  hove  to  and  her  way 
stopped,  the  usual  exuberant  spirits  and  hilarious  laughter  are  put 
and  kept  under  strong  restraint,  for  a  single  sound  will  often  scare 
away  all  fish  in  the  vicinity  and  no  more  be  seen  that  day.  The  fish- 
erman leans  far  over  the  boat's  side,  holding  the  hoop  diagonally  in 
one  hand.  The  other  hand,  holding  one  of  the  malodorous  fish 
before  mentioned,  is  dipped  into  the  sea,  and  the  bait  squeezed  into 
minute  fragments.  This  answers  a  double  purpose;  it  attracts  the 
fish,  and  the  exuding  oil  forms  a  '  sleep  '  or  glassy  surface  all  around, 
through  which  one  can  see  to  a  great  depth.  Presently  sundry  black 
specks  appear  far  down ;  they  grow  larger  and  more  numerous,  and 
the  motionless  black  man  hanging  over  the  gunwale  scarcely  breathes. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  are  gathered  he  gently  sweeps  the  net 
downward  and  toward  the  boat  withal,  bringing  it  up  to  the  surface 
by  drawing  it  up  against  the  side.  Often  it  will  contain  as  many 
fish  as  a  man  can  lift;  but  so  quietly  and  swiftly  is  the  operation  per- 
formed that  the  school  is  not  startled,  and  it  verj  often  happens  that 
a  boat  is  filled  (that  is,  7,000  or  8,000  fish)  from  one  school.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  slightest  noise,  a  passing  shadow,  will  alarm 
the  school ;  there  is  a  flash  of  silvery  li^t,  and  the  water  is  clear,  not 
a  speck  to  be  seen.  Sometimes  the  fleet  will  return  with  not  1,000 
fish  among  them,  when  prices  will  range  very  high  until  next  day, 
when,  with  50  or  60  boats  bringing  3,000  or  6,000  each,  a  penny  will 
purchase  a  dozen." 

This  mode  of  catching  flying  fishes  has  been  in  vogue  in  Barbados 
for  a  couple  centuries.  G.  Hughes  (1750)  observed  that  "  when 
full  grown  and  in  perfection  "  they  "  will  neither  fly  out  of  [man's! 
way,  as  they  do  from  the  dolphin,  nor  will  they  dive  into  the  deep, 
but  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  up  with  the  hand  or  with  a  small 
hoop  net,  which  is  the  common  and  most  expeditious  way  of  taking 
them." 

The  mode  of  fishing  thus  described  is  designated  by  the  Barba- 
dians as  "  driving  "  and  is  one  of  the  three  special  ways  of  taking  the 
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three  principal  market  fishes  of  Barbados,  the  others  being  "snap- 
pering"  for  the  snapper  (Ocyurus  chtysurus)  and  "brimming" 
for  the  brim  or  bream  (Etelis  oeuJatus).  According  to  a  report  of 
the  West  India  royal  commission  of  1807,  "  the  flying-fish  season 
extends  over  about  seven  months — from  December  to  July.  After 
July  "  the  fishes  "  become  poor  in  size  and  quality  and  develop  what 
are  known  to  the  fishermen  as  '  feathers,'  but  are  probably  some  kind 
of  parasite,"  probably  the  crustacean  Penella,  "  which  infests  their 
bodies  and  renders  them  unfit  for  food." 

The  royal  commission  -  of  1897  reported  that  "an  average  catch 
may  be  put  down  at  1,000  to  1,500  fish,  but  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  take  reaches  as  high  a  figure  as  5,000.  The  heaviest 
catches  are  made  in  April  and  May.  At  such  times  the  supply 
sometimes  exceeds  the  demand,  when  great  quantities  are  wasted  or 
merely  used  as  manure.  The  average  quantity  landed  monthly  at 
Bridgetown  fish  market  in  a  good  season  is  390,000,  and  the  average 
price  obtained  may  be  put  down  at  the  rate  of  150  fish  for  one  dollar. 
The  owner  of  a  boat  takes  a  third  of  the  whole  catch ;  the  remaining 
two-thirds  is  divided  among  the  hands.  The  building  and  fitting  of  a 
flying  fish  boat  is  about  $150,  and  the  annual  outlay  in  repairs,  etc, 
amounts  to  about  $30." 

Flying  fishes  might  be  regarded  as  unlikely  subjects  for  fly  an- 
gling, but  Francis  Smith  (1675)  experimented  with  gratification  to 
himself.  "  The  monotony  of  a  sea  cruise  was  pleasantly  broken  on 
the  25th  of  January  by  an  occurrence  so  unusual  as  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  oldest  sailors.  Oif  the  coast  of  Peru  a  large  shoal  of 
flying  fish  appeared  and  afforded  excellent  sport  during  the  after- 
noon. A  variety  of  baits  were  employed  in  their  capture — bits  of 
rod  bunting,  small  spoon  baits,  and  artificial  minnows  and  flies — the 
most  taking  being  a  large  red  fly  and  a  small  gilt  minnow,  but  all  the 
baits  mentioned  caught  some.  In  following  the  minnow  through  the 
water,  the  fish  would  open  both  pectoral  fins  and  poise  themselves 
for  a  rush  at  it;  spreading  the  wings  also  had  the  effect  of  checking 
their  progress  if  their  suspicions  were  aroused  by  a  near  inspection 
of  the  bait.  When  hooked  they  proved  a  very  game  fish,  taking  out 
several  yards  of  line  in  their  first  rush,  and  often  taking  a  flight  in 
the  air,  line  and  all." 

VI. 

The  many  species  of  the  exoccptine  flying  fishes  naturally  appear 
under  many  modifications  of  varying  significance  and  have  been 
segregated  in  six  genera.     Four  may  be  diagnosed  here. 

Most  of  them  have  the  snout  short  and  the  lower  jaw  more  or  less 
obtuse,  the  pectorals  elongate  and  extensible  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
caudal,  the  ventrals  inserted  behind  the  middle  of  body  and  ejctensible 
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beyond  the  first  rays  of  anal ;  further,  the  ventrals  are  acutely  elon- 
gated «t  the  third  ray  and  the  first  two  short  and  compressed.  The 
species  so  distinguished  arc  combined  in  the  genus  Cypselurus. 

A  few  species  agreeing  in  most  respects  with  the  Cypseluri  differ  in 
the  insertion  of  the  ventral  fins  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  body 
as  well  as  in  their  brevity;  the  fins  are  also  truncate  or  emarginate 
and  very  short,  not  extending  to  the  anus;  the  pectorals  are  moder- 
ately elongate.  They  constitute  the  genus  Exoecetua  and  the  only 
species  of  the  entire  group  (E.  i^oUtans)  known  to  Linnaeus  is  one. 

A  few  other  species  agreeing  fundamentally  with  the  Exocceti  have  , 
the  ventrals  subniedian  and  rather  short  but  angulated  by  the  exten-  i 
sion  of  the  third  ray;  the  pectorals  are  moderately  long;  further- 
more, the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  more  dentigerous,  the  vomer,  palatines, 
and  pterygoids  being  armed  with  teeth.  These  have  been  set  apart 
in  a  genus  called  Parexocoetua,  the  type  of  which  is  the  P.  mento  of 
the  Indian  and  Sunda-Moluccan  seas.  An  American  species  is  the 
T.  hilUanns  of  the  Caribl>ean  Sea. 

One  species  is  separated  from  all  others  by  the  pike-like  head,  the 
snout  being  longer  than  the  postorbital  re^on  and  the  lower  jaw 
elongated,  projecting  in  front  and  with  a  flat,  triangular  area;  the 
pectorals  are  moderately  elongated,  the  ventrals  rather  short  and 
rounded  behind.  The  single  species  is  the  Fodtator  aeutus  of  the 
tropical  American  seas. 

The  differences  thus  indicated  are  coincident  with  others. 

II.  The  DACTYLOPTERins,  or  Flying  Gurnards. 

I. 

The  Dactylopterids,  otherwise  known  as  Flying  Gurnards  or  Fly- 
ing Gurnets,  differ  radically  and  in  innumerable  characters  from  the 
true  Gurnards,  and  vastly  more  from  the  Exoccetoid  flying  fishes,  but 
a  few  external  ones  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  family.  The 
elongated  body  is  somewhat  swollen  upward  under  the  first  dorsal, 
and  covered  with  hard-keeled  scales ;  the  head  is  oblong  and  parallel- 
opiped,  and  the  suprascapular  bones  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
skull,  and  extend  far  back  as  flat  spiniform  processes  on  each  side  of 
the  dorsal  fin ;  the  preoperculum  of  each  side  is  armed  at  its  angle 
with  a  long  horizontal  spine  reaching  backward  under  the  pectoral; 
the  jaws  have  granular  teeth;  the  branchial  apertures  are  con- 
tracted ;  tlie  dorsal  fins  short,  as  is  also  the  anal ;  the  pectorals  divided 
into  two  parts,  a  small  anterior  and  a  very  large  posterior,  which 
spread  out  sideways;  the  ventrals  imperfect  and  not  far  apart.  The 
pectorals  are  set  upon  osseous  bases  (actinosts)  differentiated  for  the 
two  parts.  ,-^  I 
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As  almost  every  cxlernal  feature  is  characteristic,  so  are  many 
internal  parts.  In  connection  with  the  longitudinal  arch  or  convex- 
ity of  the  back,  so  different  from  the  Htraightness  of  that  of  the  Gnr- 
nard»,  a  very  remarkable  deviation  of  the  air  bladder  from  normal 
relations  is  noteworthy;  the  dorjmi  curvature,  indeed,  is  a  coordinate 
of  an  otherwise  unexampled  position  of  the  bladder. 

The  air,  or  swimming,  bladder  is  unique  in  character,  as  Calder- 
wood  states,  in  that  "  it  is  not  situated  below,  but  [mostly]  above, 
the  vertebral  column,  not  forming  part  of  the  abdominal  contents, 
but  situated  dorsally  in  a  special  cavity  [recess]  of  its  own.  When 
the  abdominal  cavity  is  opened  ventrally,  and  the  viscera  removed, 
only  the  ventral  surface  of  the  bladder  is  seen,  forming  part  of  the 
dorsal  boundary  of  the  cavity.  Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
iormed  of  a  broad  central  portion,  white  and  tendinous,  and  of  two 
lateral  portions  strongly  muscular."  The  physiological  significance 
of  this  comes  into  view  when 
we  consider  one  of  the  habits  '^A 

or  aptitu<les  of  the  Bsh. 

The  structure  and  position 
of  the  air-bladder  are  adapt-  j^.f 

ed  for  keeping  the  Dactylop-       { 
terid   with  back  upward   in 
the  air  in  spite  of  the  form 
of  the  body  and  its  relation 
to  the  vertebral  axis.    "  The 
bladder,      being      prevented 
from   expanding   when    the 
pressure  from  the  surround- 
ing   water   is  suddenly   re- 
moved, the  high  dorsal  position  of  the  secondary  portion  becomes  of 
the  greatest  possible  advantage."     It  helps  the  fish  to  emerge  from 
the  water  and  maintain  its  equilibrium  in  the  air. 

Such  are  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Dacfylopterids  com- 
mon to  all  the  members  of  the  family.  The  species  are  few — about 
half  a  dozen — and  closely  related  to  each  other,  all  being  strictly 
congeneric. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  fishes  so  specialized  in  form, 
so  peculiar  in  appearance,  and  so  remarkable  for  the  development  of 
their  pectoral  fins  and  their  unusual  functions,  would  have  received 
distinctive  English  names,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Flying  gurnards 
or  flying  gurnets  are  the  general  names  given  in  most  works,  but 
they  are  mere  book  names  and  not  of  the  common  people;  further, 
the  names  are  deceptive  and  have  often  misled,  for  the  fishes  are  not 
very  closely  related  to  the  true  gurnards  or  gurnets,  although  more 
so  than  to  any  other  fishes.    Bat-fish  is  a  designation  for  the  common 
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Dactylopterid  of  the  Atlantic  in  Barbados,  and  Cook  (or  Cooke) 
is  another  peculiar  to  Jamaica.  The  former  name,  however,  is  better 
known  in  connection  with  the  strange  pedicnlatc  fish,  Molthe  ret- 
pertilio,  and  the  latter  (Cook)  is  the  specific  tenn  of  a  wrasse  in 
England  and  of  species  of  Holocentrids  {Holocxntrua  and  Myripm- 
tis)  in  Barbados. 

The  most  common  species,  or  at  least  the  most  generally  known, 
and  the  only  one  certainly  ascertained  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  the  Dactylopterun  volitans.  The  best  and  fullest 
account  of  its  habits  has  been  given  by  R.  Schmidtlein  (1879),  who 
had  good  opportunities  to  observe  it  in  the  tanks  of  the  zoological 
station  at  Naples.  A  translation  from  the  German  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  observations  is  interwoven  into  the  following  account. 

The  appearance  of  the  living  fishes,  as  it  appeared  to  Schmidtlein, 
is  thus  describetl : 

The  flying  gurnard  (Dactyi^pterua  volitana)  occurs  about  Naples 
in  great  numbers,  principally  in  the  autumn  and  until  the  late  win- 
ter, and  approaches  very  close  to  the  gurnards  as  regards  its  habits. 
Its  appearance  is  very  peculiar  and  suggestive  of  its  mode  of  Wiv. 
The  bony  cap  which,  tike  a  stiff  mask,  incloses  the  skull,  gives  to  it 
a  peculiar  physiognomy  from  which,  however,  the  bull-like  feature 
of  the  gurnards  ( Trigla)  is  absent,  because  the  eyes  are  placed  later- 
ally and  the  snout  declines  abruptly  from  the  frontal,  llie  result 
is  a  well-formed  head  of  the  right  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body, 
and  from  which  the  large,  round  eyes  with  red  irises  are  moved  in 
a  jerky  manner  and  look  out  with  a  wondering  e.xpression.  To 
this  armored  part  of  the  body  is  joined  the  nearly  conical  trunk, 
covered  with  hard  scales  and  with  a  complete  equipment  of  fins. 
First  come  the  pectorals  which  arc  modified  into  large  organs  for 
flying  and  provided  in  their  anterior  portion  with  short  individually 
movable  rays  which,  however,  are  connected  by  a  membrane.  Be- 
hind the  throat  are  the  ventrals  which  have  been  advanced  forward; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  folded  and  directed  downward.  The 
dorsals  are  delicate  and  provided  with  a  glass-like  transparent 
membrane. 

The  coloring  of  the  fish  appears  at  a  distance  and  superficially  as 
a  mixture  of  dark  tints,  but  is  found  to  contain,  on  closer  examina- 
tion, a  great  quantity  of  many-colored  markings.  The  back  is  col- 
ored a  beautiful  brown,  with  dark  spots  and  bands.  The  sides,  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  belly,  are  pale  rose,  with  silvery  reflections, 
and  the  outspread  wings  show  in  the  center  rows  of  black  and  light 
eye-like  spots,  which  recall  the  coloring  of  tropical  butterflies  by 
their  markings  and  gay  tints,  together  with  the  magnificent  bine 
with  which  they  are  hemmed  in.    This  beautiful  sight  may  be  espe- 
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cially  enjoyed  when  looking  at  the  fishes  from  above  in  the  sunlight 
or  in  the  broad  daylight,  while  inducing  them  to  unfold  their  wings 
by  holding  a  stick  close  to  thero.  Then  golden  green  specks  appear 
all  over  the  body ;  at  every  motion  the  fins  play  in  all  colors  in  dif- 
ferent places,  like  the  wings  of  the  butterfly  known  as  the  purple 
emperor,  and  also  the  gay  mingling  of  beautifully  distributed  tints 
on  head  and  back  contribute  to  the  splendor  of  the  brilliant  creature. 
Besides,  Dactyloptertts  possesses  the  faculty  of  changing  its  colors 
to  light  or  dark.  This  is  particularly  fortunate  for  the  young  ones, 
where  the  bottom  is  similarly  colored,  as,  because  of  their  small  size, 
Ihey  are  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  enemies.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  the  young  flying  gurnards  far  more  commonly  stay 
on  the  bottom  of  the  basin  than  the  larger  flshes,  and  here  harmonize 
splendidly  with  the  sand,  especially  where  it  is  mixed  with  multi- 
colored gravel.  Furthermore,  the  coloring  of  such  specimens  is 
also  less  pronounced  and  the  markings  are  darker,  more  monotonous, 
and  frequently  indistinct.  At  dusk  the  fishes  are  often  scarcely 
visible. 

The  adult  Dactylopterids  like  to  stay  on  the  bottom  of  their  basins, 
where  they  stand  and  walk  about  on  the  ends  of  their  downward- 
lurned  ventrals  like  the  Gurnards  do  on  their  "  legs,"  while  they  wag 
their  dorsal  fin  and  tail  and  scratch  in  the  sand  with  the  short  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  pectoral  to  look  for  food.  They  are  gregarious 
and  swim  about  in  a  body,  even  when  in'company  with  other  fishes. 
They  show  great  resemblance  to  the  Gurnards  in  their  movements 
and  in  the  use  of  their  fins,  and  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
Gurnards  in  this  respect  is  applicable  to  the  Dactylopterids,  with  the 
exceptJOQ  that  the  latter  swim  somewhat  more  slowly  and  leisurely, 
and  possess  a  stronger  inclination  for  flying  than  the  former.  Their 
power  of  flying  may  not  be  far  behind  that  of  the  Exoccetines. 

But  although  at  first  sight  so  well  adapted  for  semiaei'ial  life,  the 
Dactylopterids  are  nevertheless  essentially  bottom  fishes,  or  seek  rest 
on  some  surface.  Sir  John  Richardson  long  ago  (1S65)  noted  that 
"  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Boca  Tigris,  off  Trinidad,  great  sculls  of 
these  fish  may  be  seen  near  the  bottom,  perpetually  fluttering  their 
large  wing-like  pectorals."  Of  course,  in  mid-oceitn  some  other  kind 
of  resting  place  must  be  secured  and  (here  the  beds  of  sargasso  weed 
furnish  suitable  resorts.  But  near  land  they  resort  to  the  bottom 
at  considerable  depths,  and  in  temperate  regions,  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  retreat  to  still  greater  depths  to  secure  a  warmer  and  more 
equable  temperature. 

ITie  power  of  flight  has  been  attributed  to  Dactylopterids  by  most 
authors,  and  is  there  not  a  fine  colored  plate  illustrating  a  school  of 
them  in  mid-air  in  a  very  popular  work  on  natural  history  (Brehm'a 
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Thierleben)  ?  Against  this  power  other  authors  have  pronounocd 
and  denied  the  Bshes  any  aptitude  for  aerial  progression.  On  the  one 
liand,  Signor  Ije  Bianco,  of  the  zoological  station  of  Naples,  informed 
W.  L.  Calderwood  (1889)  that  "  it  is  met  with  in  the  bay  at  a  depth 
of  from  20  to  60  meters,  say  10  to  30  fathoms,  but  is  never  seen  on  the 
t'urface."  (Le  Bianco,  in  an  article  of  his  own  (188S)  had  indicated 
it  as  scarcely  pelagic  (raramente  pelagico).  On  the  other  hand,  some 
reliable  men  and  good  naturalists  have  testified  to  their  ability  to 
emerge  from  the  water  and  progress  for  short  distances  through  the 
air.  Neglecting  all  observations  recorded  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  comparatively  recent  notices  confirm  old  statements,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least. 

Richardson,  the  best  informed  ichthyologist  of  the  middle  of  the 
last  centurj',  also  especially  testified  to  their  aerial  excursions 
"  They  are  able  to  rii^  from  the  wat«r  and  fly  through  the  air  like 
the  Exocoeti  or  flying  fishes  already  mentioned.  With  such  force 
does  the  Dactylopteruf  pursue  its  flight  that  it  will  spring  upon  the 
deck  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  it  has  been  known  to  strike  a  sailor  on  the 
forehead  and  knock  him  down." 

Moseley,  the  naturalist  of  the  great  Challenger  Expedition,  att«st«d 
that  "  whilst  out  in  a  boat  collecting  animals  amongst  the  gulf  weed  " 
he  saw  Dactylopterids  around  him  and  "  watched  these  little  flying 
fish  fly  along  before  the  boat  at  a  height  of  about  a  foot  above  the 
water  for  distances  of  15  or  20  yards,"  and  he  "chased  them  and 
caught  one  or  two  with  a  hand  net  amongst  the  weed." 

Moseley  believed  that  the  Dactylopterid  had  a  somewhat  different 
flight  from  the  Exocoetids.  He  had  "never  seen  any  species  of 
Exocoetvs  flap  its  wings  at  all  during  its  flight.  These  fish  merely 
make  a  bound  from  the  water,"  but  he  believed  he  could  "  not  be 
mistaken  "  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  "  distinctly  seen  species  of 
flying  gurnets  move  their  wings  rapidly  during  their  flight.  I 
noticed,"  says  he,  "  the  phenomenon  especially  in  the  case  of  a  small 
species  of  DaitylopteTui  with  beautifully  colored  wings,  which 
inhabits  the  Sargasso  8ea.  ^Vliilst  out  in  a  boat  collecting  animals 
amongst  the  Gulf  weed,  these  small  flying  gurnets  were  constantly 
startled  by  the  boat  and  flew  away  before  it,  and  as  they  did  so 
appeared  to  me  to  buzz  their  wings  very  rapidly.  Their  mode  of 
flight  seemed  to  me  to  be  closely  similar  to  that  of  many  forms  of 
grasshoppers,  which  can  not  fly  for  any  great  distance,  but  raise 
themselves  from  the  ground  with  a  spring  and,  eking  out  (heir 
momentum  as  much  as  they  can  by  buzzing  their  wings,  fall  to  the 
ground  after  a  short  flight. 

"  Doctor  Mobius,  who  similarly  watched  the  flight  of  a  species  of 
flying  gurnards,  maintains  that  neither  form  uf  flying  fish  flap 
their  wings  at  all  during  flight.    I  no  not  consider  the  question  as 
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yet  set  at  rest.    Of  course  no  flying  fish  can  raise  themselves  in  the 
air  by  means  of  their  wings  alone." 

SchmidUein  believed  that  their  power  of  flying  was  probably  not 
far  behind  that  of  the  Kxocoetids,  so  far  as  the  fishes  have  been 
observed  in  nature,  but  in  the  aquarium  experimentation  on  this 
question  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  On  the  contrary,  the  authorities 
of  the  Naples  station  have  to  protect  the  basin  for  these  fishes  with 
bars  and  nets  to  prevent  their  escaping,  because  they  would  other- 
wise fly  either  through  the  window  into  the  open  air  or  to  either  side 
into  the  adjoining  tanks.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  station  loses 
a  rather  large  number  of  the  fishes  because  they  jump  out  and  fall 
against  the  walls,  or  on  the  bridge  over  the  aquarium,  and  perish 
there. 

II. 

The  Dactylopterids  are  naturally  carnivorous,  but  their  food  is 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  mouth  and  their  environments.  Ac- 
cording to  Schmidtlein,  their  small  mouth  permits  them  to  swallow 
only  small  morsels;  therefore  they  like  to  take  crustaceans,  such  as 
shrimps  (Crangon  or  Crago)  and  prawns  (Palaetnon),  young  crabs, 
and  Uny  fishes,  which  they  find  dead  on  the  bottom. 

III. 

W.  P.  Calderwood  and  G.  P.  Bidder  told  Ernest  Holt  (1898)  "  that 
when  a  Dactylopterus  was  placed  in  a  tank  at  Naples  containing 
some  small  sharks  the  latter  bit  pieces  out  of  its  pectorals,  a  liberty 
resented  by  violent  grunting."  It  is  added  that  "  gurnards  and 
dories  also  grunt  under  circumstances  of  discomfort,  the  sounds 
being  of  the  nature  which  appears  from  experiment  to  be  perceptible 
by  fishes.  They  may  possibly  subserve  a  function  which  is  in  part 
protective." 

The  Dactylopterids  emit  sounds  under  certain  conditions,  .both  in 
the  water  and  out  of  it.  While  Calderwood  was  killing  a  couple  of 
specimens  "  sounds  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Gurnard  were 
distinctly  heard,  and  simultaneously  with  each  sound  a  distinct  con- 
traction of  the  bladder  could  be  felt  from  the  exterior.  These  con- 
tractions were  quite  independent  of  any  movements  of  the  mouth  or 
operculum."  Schmidtlein  never  heard  the  sounds  emitted  voluntarily 
under  water,  nor  observed  the  movement  of  the  gill  covers  which 
produce  them.  Experiments  relating  to  this  subject  were  made  by 
him  and  details  promised  for  another  place,  but  never  published. 
The  testimony  of  Calderwood  and  Bidder,  however,  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency in  Schmidtlein's  observations. 

The  sounds  thus  noticed  are  produced  by  the  action  of  four  muscles 
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Upon  the  air-bladder  already  noticed.  The  muscles  are  two  for  each 
lobe,  a  large  intrinsic  and  a  small  extrinsic  muscle.  The  nervous 
impulses  are  communicated  to  them  by  the  last  pair  of  cerebral  nerv«e. 
The  intrinsic  muscles,  by  contraction,  produce  vibratory  quiverings 
(fr^missements)  which,  reinforced  by  the  bladder,  become  sonorous 
vibrations  easily  perceptible.  These  muscles,  contracting  while 
they  vibrate,  may  change  the  shape  of  the  bladder,  stretching  or  relax- 
ing such  or  such  a  part  of  the  organ  of  this  flexible  sounding-board 
(instrument  de  renforcement),  and  by  such  changes  modify  the 
several  qualities  of  sounds.  The  whole  subject  has  been  discussed  at 
great  length  by  Dufosse  in  his  memoir  on  the  sounds  produced  by 
European  fishes,  published  in  the  Anuales  des  Sciences  Naturelles  in 
1874.  In  this  article  those  who  may  be  especially  interested  in  the 
subject  will  find  explanatory  details.  (See  especially  5.  serie,  t.  20; 
article  3,  pp.  47-51,  67,  68,  76,  80-8^1.) 

But  the  air-bladder  with  its  accessories  is  not  the  only  sound- 
producing  organ.  The  peculiar  modifications  of  the  suborbital  bones 
and  oi)ercHlar  apparatus  are  associated  with  a  pecidiar  function — a 
stridutation  which  may  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  pontinal  or  third  suborbital  bone  is  articulated  so  that  it  can 
be  bent  at  a  right  angle  with  the  enlarged  second,  and  when  the 
spinifonn  preoperculum  is  flexed  outward  the  little  pontinal  is 
extended  across  and  at  a  right  angle  between  the  reentering  angle  of 
the  preopercular  sinus  and  the  second  suborbital.  When  the  pre- 
opercle  is  depressed  and  pushed  forward  and  inward,  its  anterior 
articular  surface  grates  upon  the  hinder  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
a  distinct  stridulatory  sound  is  produced,  reminding  one  of  the 
strident  notes  of  orthopterous  insects,  such  as  crickets  or  locusts,  and 
grasshoppers.  Attention  was  called  to  this  fact  and  a  full  explana- 
tion given  by  W.  Sorensen  in  1884. 

IV. 

Oviposition  probably  occurs  in  the  spring  and  the  eggs  are  doubt- 
less cast  and  fertilized  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there 
the  earliest  days  of  the  fish's  life  are  spent.  The  earliest  stages  are 
unknown,  but  it  is  in  the  postlarval  growth  that  the  greatest  inter- 
est is  centered.  TMien,  or  rather  before,  the  young  has  acquired  a 
length  of  a  third  of  an  inch,  it  has  a  hehnet  whose  posterior  processes 
reach  as  far  back  as  the  soft  dorsal  and  the  preopercular  spines 
extend  to  the  anal;  at  the  same  time  the  pectoral  fins  are  short  and 
entire,  and  the  spinous  doi-sal  little  developed,  -This  condition,  so 
different  from  that  manifest  in  maturity,  continues,  but  with  dimin- 
ishing disproportion,  till  the  length  of  nearly  or  quite  2  inches  has 
been  attained.  Fishes  possessing  these  characters  were  believed  by 
the  old  ichthyologists  to  represent  a  peculiar  genus,  to  which  the 
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apt  name  Cepkalacantkus  (spined  head)  was  given.  But  between 
the  very  little  fish  and  the  one  about  2  inches  long  all  gradations 
occur.  With  advancing  age  the  spines  become  more  and  more 
reduced,  the  pectorals  elongated,  differentiation  of  each  pectoral 
into  two  distinct  parts  supervenes,  and  the  spinous  dorsal  is  at  length 
as  large  as  the  soft.  The  mature  or  true  Dactyloptcrua  stage  is  thus 
attained.  This  condition  of  maturity,  however,  may  be  hastened  or 
delayed  so  that  it  may  be  attained  when  the  fish  is  smaller  than  many 
which  still  have  the  attributes  of  immaturity,  or  it  may  be  delayed 
until  the  fish  has  reached  a  length  of  2  inches  even.  The  transfor- 
mation of  the  Cephdlacanthua  into  the  Dactylopterus,  nevertheless!, 
takes  place  rapidly  at  last 

V. 

The  J>actylopterids  are  not  usually  looked  upon  as  game  fishes,  but 
Moseley,  while  on  the  Challenger,  hooked  one  at  Cape  Verde  of  which 
he  tells  in  his  Notes  by  a  Naturalist.  "  The  trammel  net  was  set 
nightly  in  the  harbor  by  Mr.  Cox,  the  boatswain,  and  yielded  some 
fine  fish.  Among  these  were  some  flying  gurnets,  which  evidently, 
from  their  being  caught  in  the  trammel,  frequent  the  bottom  a  good 
deal  like  our  wingless  gurnets.  One  was  caught  with  a  line  at  the 
bottom.  I  hooked  one,  however,  near  the  surface,  when  fishing  with 
a  rod  and  trout  tackle  for  smalt  mackerel  and  silver  fish.  This  was 
quite  a  novel  experience  in  fishing.  The  flying  fish  darted  about  like 
•I  trout  and  then  took  a  good  long  fly  in  the  air.  and  in  an  instant  was 
down  in  the  water  again  and  out  again  into  the  air,  and  being  beyond 
my  skill  in  playing  with  such  light  tackle,  soon  shook  itself  loose  and  ' 
got  free." 

Moseley  not  only  made  an  attempt  on  the  fi^h  as  an  angler,  but  also 
a?  a  fowler.  As  the  ChalUnger.  on  its  way  from  Ascension  Island, 
approached  Boatswain  Bird  Island,  and  "  as  the  vessel  steamed  along 
the  shore  of  the  main-island,  large  flying  gurnets  {Da/:ty7opterus)  " 
it  appears  from  the  narrative  (p.  298),  "rose,  scared  by  the  vessel,- 
and  skimmed  rapidly  away  in  front  of  the  bows.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  shoot  them  on  the  wing,  a  novel  experiment,  but  quite  with- 
out success.  The  flight  was  rapid  and  the  boat  was  in  constant 
motion,  pitching  and  rolling;  no  doubt  in  calm  weather  the  thing 
might  be  done,"  thought  the  narrator. 

The  Dactylopterids  are  naturally  quite  sensitive  to  cold.  At  Na- 
ples it  was  practically  impossible  to  keep  a  lot  through  the  winter. 
According  to  Schmidtleiii,  their  life  is  considerably  shortened  by  the 
cold  of  the  winter,  and  it  has  a  very  disturbing  influence  on  their 
health,  niakes  them  sluggish  and  dull,  and  but  rarely  permits  a  speci- 
men to  live  through  the  winter  months  till  spring.  The  fish  is,  there- 
fore, a  periodical  guest  of  the  aquarium,  the  supply  being-  renewed 
every  season.  ■  ^'^^^'^l'^' 
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By  A.  Dastrk. 

An  idea  which  has  gained  popular  credence,  and  still  hazily  lingers 
in  many  cultivated  minds,  is  that  man  of  the  present  day  is  descended 
from  a  handsomer,  stronger,  and  more  superb  ancestral  race.  In  the 
coarse  of  time,  it  is  said,  the  powerful  sap  that  nourished  the  mighty 
bodies  of  our  ancestors  has,  little  by  little,  become  corrupted  or 
exhausted,  until  debilitated,  feeble,  and  nervous  generations  have  suc- 
ceeded the  productive,  rich-blooded,  and  exuberant  generations  of  old. 

Without  going  to  such  an  extreme,  some  students,  more  positive 
and  more  scientific,  think  nothing  more  than  that  the  human  body 
has  undergone  a  sort  of  evolution  of  decline,  manifesting  itself  in  a 
progressive  diminution  in  size.  These  ideas,  which  appear  in  various 
forms,  becoming  more  and  more  veiled,  are  nothing  else  than  rem- 
nants of  an  ancient  superstition,  the  belief  in  giants. 

What  is  a  giant (  Does  it  exist?  Can  a  race  of  giants  exist  1  Has 
such  a  race  existed!  These  are  questions  that  in  all  times  have 
excited  a  lively  interest.  The  imagination  of  the  ancients  was  fed  on 
stories  in  which  the  heroes  were  either  giants  or  else  mere  pygmies. 
Even  to-day  tales  about  giants  enliven  our  infancy.  Tlie  reality  of 
their  existcaice  excites  such  universal  curiosity  that  it  should  not  be 
cause  for  wonder  that  it  has  given  rise  to  interminable  and  fruitless 
discussions  among  savants. 

Of  all  these  writings — of  these  innumerable  fabulous  stories  of 
combats  between  giants  and  gods  and  the  discussions  about  giants — 
nothing  worthy  of  consideration  remains.  Recent  works  upon  the 
subject  are  of  more  value.  The  problem  now  presents  itself  in  a 
more  practical  aspect  than  it  did  to  our  predecessors.  We  have 
more  records  than  they  had;  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  whether 
man's  size  has  varied  in  prehistoric  and  historic  times,  and  whether 
there  ever  existed  aggregations  of  colossal  men  meriting  the  appel- 
lation "race  of  giants."    Since  it  is  incontestable  that  individuals 
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of  gigantic  size  do  appear  from  time  to  time,  a  systematic  study  of 
the  subject  should  be  undertaken  and  would  yield  invaluable  results. 
The  research  begins  by  investigating  the  significance  and  reason  for 
the  existence  of  these  monstrous  beings,  and  ends  by  learning  why 
they  can  not  reproduce  and  perpetuate  colossal  creatures  like  them- 
selves. 

Two  sciences,  anthropology  and  medicine,  control  the  study  of 
the  subject,  and  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  in  the  matter  is  due 
to  both  of  them.  The  present  article  will  deal  with  the  subject 
chiefly  from  the  anthropological  standpoint,  more  especially  in  the 
light  thrown  upon  it  by  contemporaneous  anthropological  research. 
The  part  which  medical  science  played  in  explaining  the  causes  of 
aberrations  from  the  normal  size  is  sufficiently  definite  and  limited 
to  warrant  separate  examination  without  inconvenience  to  the 
student.     A  word  or  two  about  it  here  will,  therefore,  be  enough. 

Anthropologists  have  applied  the  rule  and  compass  to  the  study 
of  primitive  man,  and  they  have  measured  in  whole  and  in  part  the 
remains  of  our  ancestors  that  lived  in  the  geologic  ages,  the  humble 
hewers  of  stone  from  the  Quaternary  age  up  to  the  dawn  of  the 
present  era.  Popular  fancy  exaggerated  their  size  immoderately, 
for  anthropologists,  through  the  implements  of  an  exact  science, 
have  foimd  that  instead  of  being  giants  they  were  men  of  only 
mediocre  height  Anthropologists  have  also  unearthed  skeletons  of 
men  that  lived  since  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period,  and  meas- 
urements here,  too,  have  proved  that  the  average  height  of  man 
shows  no  tendency  to  dimini-sh.  Scientists,  then,  by  careful  methods 
of  measurement  have  furnished  evidence  in  favor  of  the  truth  that 
Jean  Riolan  tried  to  establish  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
,  teenth  century,  and  which  he  clearly  expres.ses  in  the  title  of  one  of 
his  works  published  in  1G18,  Discourse  on  the  Height  of  Giants, 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  in  all  times,  even  the  most  ancient,  the 
tallest  men  and  the  giants  were  no  bigger  than  the  giants  of  the 
present  day. 

To  come  back  to  the  bearing  of  medical  science  upon  the  subject, 
it  is  medicine  which  has  most  recently  thrown  light  upon  the  question 
of  giants,  and  medicine  maintains  that  to  it  belongs  the  study  of 
giants  in  the  present  day,  the  rare  few  that  now  and  then  appear, 
(riants  are  men  whose  development  instead  of  pursuing  a  normal 
course  has  undergone  a  morbid  deviation,  and  whose  nutrition  has 
been  perverted.  Tliey  are  dystrophic.  Their  great  stature  shows 
that  one  part  has  gained  at  the  loss  of  another;  it  is  a  symptom  of 
their  inferiority  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Their  condition  is  not 
only  a  variation  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  development — that 
is  to  say,  thoy  are  '"  congenital  monsters,"  the  study  of  which  belongs 
to  the  science  of  teratology — but  it  is  a  variation  also-^from  a  state  of 
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health  physiologically  and  normally  sound ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
diseased  and  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  pathologist.  "  Here,  then," 
as  E.  Brissaud  says,  "  you  have  your  giants  despoiled  of  their  ancient 
and  fabled  prestige;  mythology  yields  the  place  to  pathology." 
Such  is  the  new  doctrine  in  its  most  categoric  or  roost  expressive 
form. 

The  imagination  of  all  ancient  peoples  was  haunted  by  the  chimer- 
ical vision  of  a  sort  of  superman,  like  ordinary  man,  but  big^r  and 
strtMiger.  These  beings  of  perfect  proportion,  but  of  colossal  stature, 
were  giants.  The  conception  has  remained  firmly  fixed  in  popular 
belief,  and  it  has  been  so  general  and  so  deep  rooted  that  the  question 
must  perforce  arise  whether  it  did  not  have  some  foundation  in  re- 
ality. A  priori,  one  is  tempted  to  see  in  it  the  recollection,  magnified 
by  tradition,  of  a  colossal  race  that  actually  existed.  All  mythologies, 
in  fact,  contain  legends  of  giants.  Greek  mythology  represents  huge 
beings,  children  of  the  earth,  carrying  on  formidable  conflicts  against 
the  gods  who  inhabit  heaven.  The  details  of  the  struggle  are 
recounted  in  a  thousand  different  ways ;  now,  it  is  an  army  of  giants 
who  stand  in  battle  array  imder  the  leadership  of  Alcyoneus  and 
Porphyrion  and  await  the  attack  of  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus,  aided 
by  the  hero  Hercules.  Another  time  it  is  Otus  and  Ephiaites,  who 
pile  mountain  upon  mountain  to  .scale  heaven  and  throw  burning 
rocks  against  it.  But  the  wai-s  which  break  out  over  and  over  again 
always  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  king  of  the  gods;  and  the  giants 
doomed  to  inevitable  defeat  are  struck  by  Jupiter's  thunderlwlts, 
crushed  under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  and  finally  hurled  into  Tar- 
tarus. 

Historians  and  critics  who  insist  that  all  myths  have  a  significance 
sjrmbolic  and  natural  at  the  same  time  have  no  trouble  to  explain  this 
one.  They  find  in  it  a  reflection  and  personification  of  the  subter- 
ranean forces  in  revolt  against  the  laws  of  nature — the  Greeks  said 
Divine  laws — which  require  and  maintain  the  solidity  and  fixity  of 
the  earth.  These  irregular,  tumultuous  forces,  volcanic  eruptions, 
earthquakes,  violent  cataclysms,  these  agents  of  destruction  proceed- 
ing from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  loosed  against  the  order  of  the 
world ;  that  is,  against  the  gods,  all  these  are  giants.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  while  the  poets  in  symbolizing  these  natural  forces  gave 
frightful  descriptions  of  them,  endowing  them  with  multiple  mem- 
bers, with  horrible  heads,  and  enormous  mouths  spitting  flames,  the 
Greek  artists,  on  the  contrary,  always  susceptible  to  actual  forms,  rep- 
resented them  simply  with  human  faces  and  figures.  For  example,  in 
a  painting  on  a  very  ancient  vase  the  giant  Antaeus  is  repre8ente<l 
as  thrown  into  a  prostrate  attitude  by  Hercules  and  seeking  to  touch 
the  earth  with  his  hands  in  order  to  draw  fresh  vigor  from  it.  His 
body,  though  that  of  a  man  admirably  proportioned,  is  nearly  double 
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that  of  Minerva,  who  strikes  him  with  her  lance,  or  that  of  Hercules, 
who  draws  a  bow  upon  him.  Moreover,  the  hugeness  of  the  body  is 
itself  a  rare  and  exceptional  feature  in  the  representations  of  the 
Greek  artists,  who  quickly  renounced  this  significant  deformation,  so 
that  in  ancient  art  giants  would  not  have  been  distinguished  from 
ordinary  human  beings  if,  after  the  archaic  period,  the  custom  had 
not  arisen  of  terminating  their  lower  limbs  in  the  bodies  of  serpents. 
A  beautiful  cameo  in  the  museum  at  Naples  shows  Jupiter  crushing 
under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  some  serpent-footed  giants  whom  he 
bad  already  thrown  to  the  ground  with  his  thunderbolt. 

Analagons  legends  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  historians  of 
all  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  Scholars  have  collected  many  references 
to  giants  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  writings  of  profane  authors. 
Sometimes  the  huge  beings  form  a  whole  people,  or  a  tribe,  or  an 
ethnic  group,  though  most  frequently  they  appear  in  history  as  excep- 
tional individuals.  A  list  of  references  would  be  too  long  to  be 
given  here.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  a  few  sources  of  information, 
as  £tudes  biologiques  sur  les  g^ans  (Masson,  1904),  by  P.  E.  I^aunois 
and  P.  Roy.  Buffon  in  his  work  on  the  natural  history  of  man  gives 
some  information  obtained  from  the  Memoir  of  Lecat  read  in  his 
day  at  the  academy  of  Rouen.  It  is  there  recalled  that  the  Greeks 
attributed  to  Orestes  a  height  of  Hi  feet,  which  Pliny  consented  to 
reduce  to  7  cubits  or  10|  feet.  He  also  mentions  the  skeletons  of  Sec- 
ondilta  and  of  Pusio,  preserved  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  These 
could  not  have  meat^ured  less  than  10  feet.  In  our  time  Prof.  C. 
Tarufli,  of  Bologna,  in  his  work  (Milan,  1878)  on  gigantism — whidi 
he  calls  macrosomy — collected  a  vast  number  of  records  which  show 
that  the  general  belief  has  threaded  history  that  modem  man  is  the 
dwindled,  degenerate  offspring  of  ancestors  of  gigantic  stature. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  isolated  specimens  of  giants  that  appear 
at  long  intervals  would  be  accidental  repetitions  of  a  vanished  type, 
belated  representatives  of  an  extinct  race. 

This  universal,  deeply  rooted  prejudice  rests  upon  evidence  so 
manifold  and  so  categoric  that  it  might  easily  infiuence  all  but  the 
scientifically  equipped  critic,  and  it  is  not  until  relatively  recent 
times  that  the  man  of  science  himself  has  been  in  a  position  to  discuss 
the  evidence  and  cast  doubt  upon  the  belief.  It  may  be  of  some  value 
to  recall  that  ideas  upon  the  subject  even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  still  sufficiently  indeterminate  for  Silberman  to  feel  justified  in 
raising  the  question,  in  1859,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  to 
whether  the  human  body  has  varied  in  size  within  historic  times. 
He  answered  tlie  question  in  the  negative.  He  affirmed  that  the  stat- 
ure of  the  Egyptians  had  not  changed  since  the  construction  of  the 
pyramids ;  but  some  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  calculations  made  by 
him  for  arriving  at  the  height  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  king 
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Cheops  in  order  to  compare  their  size  with  that  of  the  present 
generation. 

The  same  uncertainty  does  not  characterize  the  methods  of  modem 
anthropometry.  Only  limited  faith  is  placed  in  the  evidence  of  his- 
torians, geographers,  or  voyagers,  and  none  but  scientiiic  measurements 
can  be  relied  upon.  The  stature  of  vanished  populations  is  obtained 
directly  by  measuring  their  skeletons  or  parts  of  their  skeletons,  the 
relations  of  which  to  the  whole  have  been  established  by  previous 
study  and  careful  research.  No  one  has  gone  further  than  L. 
Manouvrier  in  determining  precisely  the  relation,  long  ignored,  that 
exists  between  the  various  parts  of  a  skeleton.  For  the  use  of 
anthropologists  he  codified  after  a  fashion  the  rules  outlined  of  old 
by  Orfila  and  revised  by  Topinard  and  E.  Rollet  in  France,  by 
Humphry  and  J.  Beddoe  in  England,  and  by  Langer  and  Toldt  in 
Germany.  He  made  a  sort  of  chart  for  ready  reckoning,  by  the  aid  of 
which,  from  the  dimensions  of  the  femur  or  the  tibia,  we  can  deduce 
the  height  and  the  size  of  the  body  itself.  The  degree  of  approxi- 
mation of  the  results  is  known,  the  extent  of  the  extreme  aberrations, 
the  causes  of  the  aberrations,  and  all  the  conditions,  in  short,  for 
reducing  the  aberrations  to  a  minimum.  In  these  means  of  investi- 
gation contemporaneous  anthropology  has  weapons  with  which  to 
attack  the  prejudices  that  have  long  existed  in  regard  to  the  gigantic 
stature  of  our  far-removed  ancestors  and  in  regard  to  the  pretended 
diminution  in  size  which" the  human  figure  has  been  progressively 
undergoing. 

Errors  and  exaggerations  such  as  these  have  been  collected,  trans- 
mitted, and  propagated  by  historians  of  all  times.  The  first  expres- 
sion that  they  received  is  incontestably  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
The  Hebrew  scriptures  allude  in  various  passages  to  enormous 
men — as,  for  example,  the  population  found  by  the  spies  of  Moses 
in  the  Promised  Land.  The  prophet  Amos  compares  these  occu- 
pants of  Canaan  to  oaks  for  strength  and  to  cedars  for  height  The 
simile  forcibly  recalls  almost  the  very  words  of  the  Poimes  Rarbares, 
in  which  the  hordes  of  primitive  men  are  described  as  they  issue  from 
dark  woods  and  limitless  deserts: 

More  maBaive  than  tbe  cedar,  taller  than  the  ptne. 

In  the  Book  of  Kings  the  giant  Goliath  is  said  to  have  been  11 
feet  4  inches  tall ;  and  Deuteronomy  narrates  that  the  iron  bed  of  Og, 
the  King  of  Bashan,  was  9  cubits,  or  about  15  feet,  long.  All  the 
Jews,  however,  did  not  entertain  blind  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  these 
figures,  and  many  of  them  questioned  how  gigantic  races,  so  power- 
fully built,  could  have  completely  disappeared.  The  prince  of 
scribes,  Esdras,  who  edited  the  canonical  books  at  the  end  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  and  freed  them  of  errors  that  had  crept  into  them, 
pleads  the  progressive  debasement  of  the  race.     Succeeding  gener- 
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ations  grow  smaller  and  smaller;  and  so  the  colossal  statures  of  the 
first  men  have  dwindled  to  frailer  forms.  The  opinion  of  Esdras 
appears  among  all  peoples  and  in  all  historiet>  of  later  times.  The 
Greeks  expressed  the  same  idea  of  physical  decadence,  of  a  falling 
away  from  the  grand  stature  of  personages  in  the  heroic  age.  Homer 
and  Hesiod  lament  the  decline,  and,  later,  Herodotus.  Pausanias,  and 
Philostrates  speak  of  it  in  a  similar  strain.  Plutarch  finally  goes  so 
far  as  to  liken  the  men  of  his  time  to  infants  in  comparison  with 
the  ancients.  Among  the  Romans  the  same  conception  is  found.  Ke- 
call  the  lines  of  Virgil  when  the  laborer  with  his  plow  turns  up  the 
bones  and  arms  of  his  ancestors:  "  He  gazes  astounded  on  the  gigan- 
tic bones  that  start  from  their  broken  sepulchers."  Pliny  in  his 
natural  history  expresses  even  more  extreme  idea^  in  this  regard. 
He  mentions  the  discovery  in  a  mountain  of  Crete  of  a  human  skele- 
ton 6  cubits  long,  or  more  than  20  meters. 

The  moderns  have  had  the  same  notions  concerning  the  diminution 
of  man's  size.  The  historians  of  the  Norse  lands  in  many  a  passage 
celebrated  the  huge  stature  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 

Belief  in  the  former  colossal  height  of  man  and  his  continued  de- 
cline in  size  through  the  ages  seemed  to  be  verified  by  the  discovery 
of  huge  bones'  in  ancient  tombs.  Lecat  mentions  tombs  in  which 
were  found  bones  of  giants  15,  20,  30,  and  32  feet  tall.  But  in  his 
day  scholars  were  no  longer  dupes  of  such  evidence.  It  was  known 
at  the  time — that  is,  in  the  second  half  of  tlie  eighteenth  century — 
that  the  enormous  bones  were  not  those  of  human  beings,  but  of 
large  animaK  In  the  opinion  of  Buffon  they  belonged  to  a  horse 
or  an  elephant;  for,  he  says,  at  one  time  warriors  were  buried  with 
their  war  horses,  and  so,  possibly,  with  their  war  elephants.  But 
in  less  enlightened  times,  the  bones  w^ re  taken  to  be  those  of  immense 
giants  and  were  venerated  as  such.  Sometimes  they  were  exposed 
at  cathedral  doors.  According  to  I^anger,  cited  by  Launois  and  Roy, 
one  could  see  an  exhibition  of  this  nature  under  the  porch  of  the 
chapel  of  the  castle  at  Cracow  as  late  as  1872.  It  was  composed  of 
a  mastodon's  bone,  the  skull  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  one  of  the  jawbones 
of  a  whale. 

Of  all  these  finds  the  most  celebrated  on  account  of  the  discussions 
to  which  it  gave  rise  was  made  in  1613  near  Romans,  Dauphin^, 
by  workmen  engaged  in  digging  sand.  Near  a  building  of  brick  they 
unearthed  a  skeleton  2.'>  feet  long.  Now,  it  was  pretended  that  a  dis- 
covery of  medallions  bearing  the  image  of  Marius  had  been  made  in 
the  neighborhood;  and  these  two  events  snfiiced  as  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  the  bones  were  those  of  the  giant  Teutobochus,  king 
of  the  Teutons,  who  had  I>een  conquered  by  Mariiis,  near  Aix,  in  102 
B.  C ,  and  had  died  soon  after.     Jean  Riolan,  physician  and  skillful 
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anatomist,  said  that  it  was  an  imposture  to  attribut«  the  bones  to 
Teutobochus.  Other  men,  like  Guillemeau,  royal  surgeon,  and  Nico- 
las Habicot  defended  the  theory,  and  a  controversy  rich  in  incident 
lasted  five  years,  ^rhe  belief,  which  even  in  the  time  o^  Buffon  seemed 
to  lack  the  marks  of  verisimilitude,  was  not  Anally  dissipated  until 
De  Blainville,  in  May,  1835,  declared  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that 
the  bones  attributed  to  Teutobochus  were  those  of  a  mastodon  iden- 
tical with  mastodons  previously  found  in  Ohio- 

For  lack  of  populations  of  real  giants,  that  is,  men  whose  enormous 
stature  separated  them  by  a  sort  of  hiatus  from  the  tallest  men  one 
ordinarily  sees,  modern  explorers  have  brought  to  our  knowledge  two 
races  of  men  who  are  very  tall  without  being  inordinately  so.  They 
are  called  pseudo-giants.  The  two  groups,  representing  the  type  of 
the  tallest  men  on  the  globe,  are  the  Patagonians  of  America -and  the 
Polynesians. 

The  Patagonians  are  especially  interesting.  Magellan  was  the  first 
to  see  them,  in  151!),  on  the  strait  called  by  his  name,  between  Terra 
del  Fuego  and  the  American  continent.  Once  during  the  five  mouths 
of  winter  that  he  was  forced  to  pass  in  this  region,  which  he  thought 
uninhabited,  the  Spaniards  were  visited  by  a  native,  come  without 
doubt  from  some  distance.  He  was  gay,  vigorous,  confident,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  go  on  board  the  ves.sel.  In  the  written  account  of 
the  voyage,  the  height  of  this  savage  is  described  as  having  been  so 
great  that  the  head  of  an  average-sized  man  in  the  crew  reached  only 
to  his  waist.  He  was  stout  in  proportion,  his  strength  was  consider- 
able, and  his  appetite  commensurate  with  his  size.  Having  been  well 
treated,  he  soon  brought  some  of  his  companions  of  his  own  propor- 
tions.    Magellan  gave  them  the  name  of  Patagonians. 

If  this  description  were  to  be  taken  absolutely  literally,  the  Pata- 
gonians must  have  been  about  8^  feet  tall.  Elsewhere,  it  is  true,  the 
author  of  the  narrative  ascribes  to  the  natives  only  7  feet  fi  inches. 
It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  the  variety  of  estimates  made 
of  their  height  by  voyagers  who  have  seen  them.  Magellan  accords 
them  7 J  feet;  Commodore  Byron  7  feet;  the  Dutchman  Sebald  de 
Noort  10  to  11  feet.  Smaller  size,  however,  is  attributed  to  them  by 
Conimerson,  traveling  companion  to  M.  de  Bougainville  and  the 
Prince  of  Nassau.  He  says  their  height  is  not  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  average-sized  Frenchman,  usually  fi-om  5  feet  8  inches  to  R 
feet ;  none  exceeded  6  feet  4  inches.  This  is  far  from  being  gigantic, 
as  Commerson  remarks,  and  he  comes  out  very  strongly  against  the 
fables  and  lies  related  concerning  these  pretended  Titans.  He  is 
right.  The  Patagonians  are  men  of  great  size,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  giants.  Topinard,  who  forty  years  ago  measured  a  fairly 
large  number  of  their  skeletons,  assigns  to  them  a  height  of  1.78m. 

The  general  run  of  anthropologists  admit  the  division  of  races  or 
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peoples  into  four  groups,  according  to  their  average  height  The 
first  group  is  that  of  the  "  tall -bodied,"  ranging  from  the  English 
(1.708  meters),  the  shortest  among  them,  to  the  Tehuelches  of  Pata- 
gonia (1.781  meters),  the  tallest,  and  including  the  Scotch  (1.7X0 
meters),  the  Scandinavians  (1.713  meters),  the  Negroes  of  Guinea 
( 1.724  meters) ,  and  the  Polynesians  ( 1.7t)2  meters) .  The  second  group 
is  of  those  "  above  the  average  "  (1.65  meters  to  1.70  meters),  which, 
beginning  with  the  French  (1.650  meters)  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
comprises  the  Russians  (1.660  meters),  the  Germans  (1.677  meters), 
the  Belgians  (1.684  meters),  and  the  Irish  (1.697  meters).  The  size 
of  the  third  group,  that  is,  of  those  below  the  average,  ranges  from 
1.65  meters  downward  to  1.60  meters,  and  includes,  among  others, 
the  Hindoos  (1.642  meters),  the  Chinese  (1.63  meters),  the  ItAliaus 
of  southern  Italy,  and  the  Peruvians.  The  last  group  is  that  of  the 
. "  short-bodied,"  which  includes,  among  others,  the  Malays  and  the 
Lapps. 

The  Patagonians,  then,  are  only  t«U  men,  but  they  "  hold  the  rec- 
ord," which  fact,  however,  has  been  disputed,  first,  in  favor  of  a  popu- 
lation on  the  Upper  Nile,  the  Dikas;  next  in  favor  of  the  Polynesians, 
then  the  Scandinavians,  and  last,  the  Scotch. 

To  recapitulate:  There  actually  exists,  then,  no  population  or 
ethnic  group  of  giants.  Specimens  of  giants  do  appear,  but  only  in 
isolated,  individual,  and  accidental  cases.  Since  physician<:  at  the 
present  time  liken  gigantism  to  a  malady,  we  may  say  (from  now  on 
borrowing  their  language)  that  this  disease  is  nowhere  endemic,  that 
it  manifests  itself  a  little  everywhere,  but  in  sporadic  cases  under 
the  influence  of  conditions  yet  to  be  determined. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  gigantism  in  present  times.  But  the 
question  is  not  one  of  the  present;  it  is  the  past  that  perplexes,  and  it 
is  the  past  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

III. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  in  the  past,  in  the  long-distant  past,  in  which 
tradition  has  placed  the  origin  of  a  race  of  giants,  who  have  subse- 
quently undergone  a  process  of  progressive  degradation.  This  thesis 
has  been  adopted  by  a  fair  number  of  writers  more  or  less  qualified  t« 
judge  of  Uie  matter.  Some  of  them,  like  Henrion  in  171S,  even  ven- 
tured to  draw  up  a  table  giving  in  positive  figures  the  series  of  degra- 
dations undergone  by  the  human  stature  in  the  course  of  time,  from 
Adam,  said  to  have  been  123  feet  (40  meters),  Abraham,  27  feet  (9 
meters),  and  Hercule.s,.  10  feet  (about  3  meters),  to  Alexander  the 
(ircat,  6^  feet  (nearly  2  meters),  and  Ciesar,  5  feet  (1.62  meten). 
These  figures  are  so  absolutely  puerile  and  fantastic  that  they  do  not 
merit  attention. 

It  is  the  task  of  anthropometry  to  try  to  estimate(iiutn'£4ize  in  the 
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various  epochs  of  history  as  well  as  in  prehistoric  times  and  geologic 
agBS.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  sure  metliod  of  calcu- . 
lating  the  real  size  of  the  living  being  from  his  skeleton,  or  from 
fragments  of  his  skeleton,  found  in  the  deposits  of  the  Tertiary  or 
Quaternary  periods  or  in  the  sepulchers  of  historic  times.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  method  of  mensuration  has  for  many  years  occu- 
pied li.  Manouvrier,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  his  best  titles  to  a  scien- 
tific reputation.  The  basic  work  that  he  published  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  1893 ;  and  recently,  in  1902,  he  crowned  his  efforts,  as  it 
were,  by  issuing  a  study  "  upon  anthropometric  relations  and  the 
principal  proportions  of  the  body  "  (sur  les  rapports  anthropom^- 
tariques  et  sur  les  principales  proportions  du  corps) .  The  memoir  is 
of  great  interest  to  natural  history  in  general.  Parts  of  it  are  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  artists,  painters,  and  sculptors,  whose  clas- 
sical canons,  perhaps  a  bit  factitious,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the 
control  of  the  science  of  man  as  he  really  is. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  made  by  L.  Manouvrier  can  be 
expressed  in  a  word.  They  have  proved  that  man's  stature  has  not 
undergone  any  important  regular  variation  during  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  that  have  rolled  by  since  his  first  appearance  upon 
the  globe.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  tlie  isolated  specimens 
brought  to  light  by  excavations,  the  stature  of  man  has  undergone  no 
appreciable  change.  In  this  regard  civilized  man  is  the  same  as 
primitive  man. 

The  study  of  animals  has  led  to  similar  conclusions.  In  general, 
the  body  of  animals  of  a  certain  species  or  of  a  certain  variety  is  not 
modified;  or  if  it  is  modified,  the  change  has  causes  by  no  means  dis- 
playing the  character  of  a  chronologic  evolution.  Geoffroj  Saint- 
Hilaire,  in  order  to  show  that  man's  stature  has  not  necessarily 
changed  since  geologic  times,  based  his  argument  upon  precisely  this 
fact,  that  the  body  of  a  domesticated  animal  species  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  wild  species. 

IV. 

The  furthest  removed  ancestor  of  man  seems  to  be  the  famous 
Pithecanthropus  erectug.  In  the  course  of  the  years  1891  and  1892, 
asmay  be  remembered,  a  physician  in  the  Dutch  army,  Eugene  Du- 
bois, discovered  near  Trinit.  on  the  island  of  Java,  some  bones  of  puz- 
zling appearance  and  with  characteristics  intermediate  between  those 
of  a  man  and  those  of  an  anthropoid  ape.  There,  in  a  deposit  un- 
doubtedly of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  was  a  complete  skull,  a  femur,  and 
two  molars. 

Simple  as  were  these  remains,  they  nevertheless  sufficed  for  assign- 
ing to  its  proper  place  and  rank  in  the  animal  hierarchy  the  being 
from  which  they  came.    It  belongs  between  the  anthropoid  ane-^the 
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{jcibbon,  and  man  himself.  The  femur,  whose  form  indicat«s  adapta- 
tion to  an  erect  posture,  reveals  man;  the  skull,  whose  capacity  is 
too  small  for  man  but  a  little  too  large  for  an  ape,  reveals  a  superior 
anthropoid.  The  remains  were  in  a  state  of  fossilization  corre- 
sponding to  their  antiquity  and  permitting  them  to  be  handled  with- 
out danger  of  breaking  them.  They  were  exhibited  throughout 
Europe  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  all  competent  anato- 
mists— Krause,  Waldeycr,  Virchow,  Luschan,  Nehring,  in  Germany: 
Milne  Edwards,  E.  Perrier,  Filhol,  in  France;  Cuningham  and 
Turner,  in  England. 

At  Berlin  the  scholar?  brought  into  prominence  reasons  why  the 
anthropopithecus  could  not  be  a  man ;  at  I»ndon  they  showed  why  it 
could  not  be  an  ape.  80  nothing  was  left  the  transfomiists  but  the 
conclusion  that  the  creature,  which  was  neither  a  man  nor  an  ape, 
must  be  both  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it  constituted  the  transitirai 
stage  from  ape  to  man,  the  "  missing  link  "  of  the  chain  that  binds 
the  human  to  the  animal  kind.  E.  Dubois  assigne<l  a  height  of  1.70 
meters  to  the  anthropopithecus;  the  estimate  of  M.  Manouvrier  is 
somewhat  less.  The  length  of  the  femur  permits  us  to  attribute  ■ 
height  of  about  1,05  meters,  the  average  height  of  the  European,  to 
this  precursor,  this  original  ancestor  of  man. 

After  measuring  skeletons  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  as  was  done  by 
M,  Manouvrier,  it  was  necessary  to  do  the  same  for  those  of  the 
Quaternary  epoch.  The  task  was  undertaken  by  M.  Rahon."  The 
most  ancient  specimen  of  that  period  is  the  skeleton  of  Neanderthal, 
found  in  1857  in  a  limestone  cave  of  Neanderthal,  between  Dussel- 
dorf  and  Elberfeld.  The  first  measurements,  made  by  Professor 
Schaafhausen,  showed  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  members 
were  those  of  a  European  of  average  size  or  a  little  below  the  average. 
Schaafhausen  determined  the  height  to  be  1.601  meters;  Rahon's 
estimate,  1.613  meters,  is  almost  the  same. 

It  would  be  idle  to  give  in  detail  similar  measurements  made  of  all 
the  human  bones  of  the  Quaternary  period  that  MM.  Manouvrier  and 
Bahon  had  before  them  either  in  the  original  or  in  casts.  They  com- 
puted the  height  of  the  man  of  Spy  to  be  l.filO  meters,  that  of  the 
man  found  in  the  clay  of  Lahr  1.720  meters.  The  latter,  as  is  appar- 
ent, belonged  to  the  group  of  "  tall-bodied  "  men.  The  troglod^-te  of 
Chancelade,  found  in  the  more  recent  strata  of  Quaternary  soil,  was 
1.612  meters,  the  crushed  man  of  Laugerie  1.669  meters.  The  aver- 
age for  the  four  cases  is  1.652  meters. 

These  figures  woidd  indicate  but  a  moderate  size  in  our  distant 
ancestors,  who  were  contemporaries  of  the  cave  bear  and  chased  the 

"  It  must  be  stated  that  tliir  Sgures  here  given  refer  to  the  fleshlr  body,  not  to 
tlie  skeleton.  Tbey  give  the  length  at  the  corpHe  as  It  would  meamre  If 
Htretched  od  tUe  ground.    Man  erect  and  Ijring  measures  2  centimeters  less. 
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ntaimnotli  and  the  rhiiiocerots  of  the  chambered  nostrils.  They  in  no 
wise  resemble  the  colossal  beings  created  by  popular  fancy  and  de- 
scribed by  the  poets  as  "  more  massive  than  the  cedar  and  taller  than 
the  pine."  Nor  were  they  "  stronger  than  the  oak."  They  lived  more 
or  less  miserably.  The  men  of  the  quaternary  period  had  already 
begun  to  be  industrious  and  they  fashioned  implement's  of  roughly 
hewn  stone.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  paleolithic  or  old  stone 
age.  It  must  have  lasted  a  very  long  time,  to  judge  from  all  the 
succeeding  changes  of  climate  and  water  courses. 


The  following  age  is  the  neolithic  or  new  stone  age.  Its  duration 
was  also  very  long,  sufBcienUy  long  for  Europe  to  be  covered  with  its 
megalithic  monuments  and  sepulchral  structures.  It  was  the  time  in 
which  the  cutting  of  flint,  carried  on  toward  a  state  of  perfection, 
ended  in  the  fashioning  of  various  instruments  for  fishing,  hunting, 
or  fighting.  These  lost  the  rude  character  of  the  utensils  in  the  pre- 
ceding age,  and  the  polishing  of  flint  marked  a  turn  in  the  affairs  of 
prehistoric  man. 

The  bony  remains  of  the  neolithic  age  underwent  the  same  patient 
investigation  and  tlie  same  measurements  as  those  of  the  paleolithic 
age;  and  Kahon  and  Manouvrier  succeeded  in  determining  the 
size  of  the  people  of  this  time,  as  of  the  preceding.  Here  the  facts 
to  work  upon  were  much  more  numerous,  for  the  number  of  skeletons 
that  have  been  extracted  is  considerable.  Conclusions  were  drawn 
from  the  examination  of  429  men  and  189  women.  The  average 
stature  of  the  men  is  1.645  meters,  of  the  women  1.526  meters.  But 
among  these  there  were  a  number  of  tall  and  short  persons,  just  as  is 
the  case  at  the  present  time.  To  cite  several  instances,  the  man  of 
the  Madeleine,  the  station  next  to  Les  Eyzies,  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  measured  1.86  meters.  The  bones  found  at  Les  Eyzies 
belonged  to  still  larger  types.  In  this  region  Christy  and  Lartet 
exhumed  from  the  cave  of  Cro-Magnon  three  well-preserved  skele- 
tons, which  have  given  rise  to  observations  of  extreme  interest  to 
anthropology.  They  were  the  skeletons  of  an  old  man.  an  adult  man, 
and  a  woman,  and  they  have  served  as  types  for  the  establishment  of 
a  race  become  celebrated  under  the  name  Cro-Magnon.  On  a  merely 
superficial  examination  of  the  bones,  one  can  tell  that  the  persons 
must  have  be^n  robust  and  tall.  Broca  unqualifiedly  declared  their 
stature  to  be  superior  to  the  Frenchman's;  but  since  it  was  impossible 
to  reconstruct  a  skeleton  in  its  entirety,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
make  direct  measurements  and  give  an  indisputable  figure. 

Therefore  it  was  with  some  hesitation  that  he  assigned  to  them  a 
probable  height  of  1.80  meters.  Broca,  it  must  be  stated,  for  aid  in 
his  reconstruction  could  not  fall  hack  upon  tables  that  would  have 
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enabled  him  approximately  to  deduce  the  size  of  the  entire  body  from 
nothing  but  the  measurement  of  a  single  bone  like  the  femur. 
Tables  of  this  sort,  it  is  true,  existed  in  his  time,  provided  by  physi- 
cians who  practiced  forensic  medicine,  but  they  did  not  inspire  hijn 
with  confidence  because  the  relations  between  the  various  parts  of  t 
skeleton  had  been  established  according  to  the  principle  of  Paris  or 
Lyon — that  is,  for  the  human  structure  as  represented  by  the  existing 
race  of  Frenchmen.  But  it  is  known  that  the  relations  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  are  not  the  same  in  all  the  races  of  the 
present  day;  the  principles  for  each  are  different.  So  much  the 
more  likely  it  is  they  would  be  different  among  prehistoric  races, 
'\^^lat  is  more,  in  a  race  like  the  French,  there  are  two  distinct  types, 
each  having  the  same  measurement,  but  the  one  class  is  long- 
legged  (macroscelic,  in  the  term  of  the  anthropologists),  the  other 
short-le^ed  {microseelic).  A  priori  it  would  seem  as  though  all 
these  difficulties  would  dash  the  hope  of  establishing  a  relation  more 
or  less  fixed  between  the  segment  of  a  limb  and  the  entire  body. 
But  these  are  the  very  difficulties  that  the  methods  of  anthropometry 
were  devised  to  overcome,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  method  of  Mon- 
sieur Manouvrier  has  succeeded. 

Whatever  the  means  employed  (and  it  is  useless  to  recall  them 
here),  Broca  decided  upon  1.80  meters  as  the  height  of  the  old  man 
of  Cro-Magnon.  Some  other  investigators  estimated  it  at  1.78 
meters,  and  Topinard  went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  1.90  meters,  a 
figure  altogether  exceptional  and  unexampled  up  to  this  time  in 
the  case  of  prehistoric  man.  The  estimates  of  Rahon  and  Manou- 
vrier were  lower.  They  fixed  the  height  of  the  old  man  at  1.736 
meters;  that  of  the  woman  at  1.658  meters,  and  that  of  the  adult  man 
at  1.667  meters.  Even  these  numbers  betoken  great  height,  superior, 
certainly,  to  the  average  height  of  the  inhabitants  of  France.  The 
race  of  Cro-Magnon,  then,  was  a  race  of  tall-bodied  men. 

The  stature  of  the  man  of  Mentone,  whose  skeleton  was  discov- 
ered by  Eivifere  in  ground  of  the  neolithic  period  of  the  Quaternary 
age,  was  even  larger.  Tlie  caverns  which  exist  in  the  red  escarp- 
ments rising  from  the  broken  stone  road  between  Mentone  and  Vinti- 
mille  have  furnished  a  fair  number  of  bones,  the  last  specimens  being 
those  of  a  child,  a  woman,  and  a  man.  Their  fragility  does  not 
permit  of  their  being  handled  and  renders  their  measurement  a  deli- 
cate operation.  From  the  tables  of  Monsieur  Manouvrier  the  hei^t 
of  the  man  is  calculated  to  be  1.752  meters.  Monsieur  Kevi^re  had 
reckoned  it  to  be  from  1.95  to  2  meters.  It  is  clear  that  if  one  should 
consider  the  man  of  Mentone  as  the  average  type  of  the  man  of  his 
time,  the  race  to  which  he  belonged  would  have  been  superior  in 
stature  to  that  which  inhabits  the  same  coimtry  to-day.  They  would 
have  compared  in  size  with  the  tallest  actual  races,  of  Europe,  the 
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Scandinavians  or  the  Scotch.  But  there  are  niftny  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  man  of  Mentone  ranked  in  the  series  of  tall-bodied 
persons  among  the  men  of  his  own  race. 

In  examining  specimens  of  races  inferior  in  stature  to  the  French 
we  find  the  man  of  Bolwillier  measuring  1.60  meters;  the  skeleton  in 
(he  sepulchral  Caveme  de  ITfomme  Mort  in  the  department  of 
IjQzere,  1.02  meters;  that  in  the  cave  of  Gemenos,  1.67  meters;  in 
the  cave  of  the  valley  of  the  Rousson,  in  the  department  of  Gard,  1.63 
meters.  The  man  of  the  cave  of  Orrouy,  in  the  department  of  Oise, 
represented  a  vigorous  race  and  was  1,04  meters  tall. 

It  would  be  irksome  to  prolong  the  enumeration.  All  the  caves 
and  caverns  that  have  delivered  up  their  human  bones  to  the  curios- 
ity of  anthropologists,  the  contents  of  all  the  scpulchral'crypts,  all 
prehi.storic  burial  places,  the  dolmens  of  Itelgiimi,  of  Quiberon,  those 
in  the  departments  of  Ijozere  and  Indre.  the  sepulchral  vaults  of  a 
dolmenic  character,  like  those  of  Crecy  en-Vexin,  the  covered  alleys 
like  that  of  Mureaux,  the  peat  districts  of  the  department  of  Homme, 
and  the  dolmens  of  Algeria — the  content.s  of  all  these  have  been 
examined  and  the  bones  found  in  them  measured.  The  measure- 
ments made  of  more  than  400  subjects  (to  be  exact,  420)  give  us  a 
more  correct  idea  than  we  previously  had  of  the  stature  of  our  ances- 
tors in  the  neolithic  period,  and  we  are  able  to  say  with  certainty 
that  they  were  perceptibly  shorter  than  the  Frenchmen  of  to-day, 
their  average  height  being  1.645  meters;  that  of  the  French,  1.C50 
meters.  Therefore  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  undergone  an  evolu- 
tionary process  of  degeneration.  It  would  be  false  to  state  that 
primitive  man  was  our  superior  in  stature. 

Anthropological  investigations  bearing  upon  historic  times  scarcely 
offer  anything  more  of  interest  to  us,  for  one  can  tell  in  advance  that 
measurements  of  the  body  would  not  furnish  different  results  from 
(hose  already  set  forth,  since  the  stature  of  men  of  our  race,  which 
did  not  vary  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  centuries  during  a  period 
of  extraordinary  changes,  would  certainly  not  undergo  perwptible 
variation  in  the  course  of  a  few  hundred  years  during  which  condi- 
tions of  existence  have  sustained  but  insignificant  changes  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  preceding  periods.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  very 
<-onclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  examinations  made  by  Rahon  and 
^lanouvrier  of  the  bones  of  human  beings  in  various  epochs  of  the 
historic  period.  In  the  first  group  they  place  the  bones  that  may 
be  called  proto-historic,  since  they  belong  to  a  time  the  date  of  which 
has  not  been  exactly  fixed  and  of  which  no  records  remain.  For 
example,  in  the  museum  of  natural  history  (Paris)  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  bones  gotten  together  by  M.  de  Morgan  from  the  dolmens  of 
the  Caacasus  near  Koban  and  belonging  to  men  who  lived  at  an 
en  1004 34 
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epoch  not  exactly  determined,  which  corresponds  to  the  age  of  iron. 
These  men  are  of  those  who  constructed  the  megalithic  monuments  i>f 
Roknia  and  of  the  Caucasus,  in  which  their  remains  are  found. 
Their  stature  is  hardly  larger  than  that  of  the  actual  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  the  men  reaching  a  mean  height  of  1.673  meters  and 
the  women  1,564  meters.  According  to  Schortt,  the  average  size  of 
the  present  natives  of  Caucasus  is  1.650  meters.  Therefore  we  have 
an  average  height  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  French. 

In  turning  to  France,  an  examination  of  tlie  skeletons  found  in 
the  Gallic  or  Gallo-Roman  cemeteries  of  Vert-la -Gravellc,  of  Jon 
chery,'and  of  Mont-Berny  reveals  a  height  of  1.66  metei"s  in  the  men 
and  1.55  meters  in  the  women.  The  Frankish  populations  buried  in 
the  sepulchers  of  the  Department  of  Marne  were  1.67  meters  in 
height;  those  of  the  cemetery  of  Ramasse  in  the  Department  of  Aiii. 
considered  to  be  Burgundians  by  M.  de  Mortillet,  showed  a  height  of 
1.666  meters  for  the  men  and  1.538  for  the  women.  The  avenig*' 
stature  of  these  peoples,  who  occupied  France  in  the  Gallo-Roman 
epoch,  was  a  bit  higher  than  that  of  the  French  nowadays,  but  not  n> 
much  higher  as  one  would  suppose  from  the  remarks  of  historians. 
With  each  investigation  of  each  epoch  the  same  conclusion  is  reached, 
and  we  repeat  it  as  though  it  were  the  refrain  of  a  couplet:  MaiiV 
stature  in  the  proto-historic  period,  as  in  the  preceding  period,  wa- 
almost  invariable. 

The  final  researches  of  M.  Rahon  bear  upon  the  Parisian  popula- 
tion from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  centuries.  The  cemetery  of 
Saint-Marcel  was  used  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  that  of  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres  more  recently,  in  all  liklihood  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries.  The  comparison  and  measurement  of  bones  from 
these  two  cemeteries  show  that  the  average  height  of  men  and  women 
is  the  same  for  both  burial  places,  being  1.677  meters  in  the  case  of 
the  men  and  1.575  meters  in  the  case  of  the  women.  The  result  gives 
rise  to  two  observations.  One  is  that  in  the  course  of  six  centuries 
the  average  height  of  Parisians  has  maintained  a  remarkable  fixity. 
The  other  observation  bears  upon  a  comparison  with  the  present 
stature  of  Parisians.  A  diffci-ence  of  nearly  1  centimeter  (7  milli- 
meters) in  favor  of  the  mediteval  Parisians  exists  between  the  average 
height  of  present  Parisians  and  those  of  the  middle  ages. 

This  is  at  once  a  great  deal  and  very  little.  The  greater  size  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  bones  which  were  put  aside,  guarded 
in  collections,  and  finally  submitted  to  measurement  were  thf 
best  preserved,  the  most  solid,  and  those,  in  consequence,  which,  hav- 
ing most  successfully  resisted  destruction,  proved  in  themselves  thai 
they  had  belonged  to  the  select.  One  such  circumstance  is  sufficient 
to  explain  a  slight  difference  of  some  millimeters. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  the  result  of  pretty  general  experience — the 
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result,  in  fact,  which  arises  from  all  that  has  so  far  been  said  in  the 
present  article — that  when  a  race  or  people  is  sufficiently  homoge- 
neous, when  it  is  not  too  mixed  with  other  very  dissimilar  races,  the 
average  height  is  found  to  i-emain  the  same,  provided  enough  meas- 
urements have  been  obtained.  In  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  inva- 
riable i  it  provides  significant  indications  of  great  vahie.  The  ame- 
lioration of  conditions  of  existence,  which  would  appear  to  increase 
htature,  does  so  only  indirectly  by  eliminating  a  greater  number  of 
exceptional  cases,  which  lower  the  average  in  a  factitious  manner.  It 
(-'xcludes  from  comparison  persons  who,  through  disease  or  sickness 
contracted  during  the  period  of  growth,  have  not  developed  harmo- 
niously or  attained  their  fnll  height. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  state  that  the  n^sulkj  announced 
some  years  ago  by  Mnnouvrier  and  Rahon  have  raised  some  objec- 
tions. At  first  glance  it  is  clear  that  all  their  measurements  syste- 
matically lower  the  numbers  generally  assigned  to  man's  height. 
Ill  ninny  cases  the  outcome  of  their  exact  methods  contradicts  not  only 
general  opinion,  but  the  affirmations  of  historians  and  the  results  of 
approximate  measurements.  Objection  was  raised  before  the  society 
of  anthropology.  A.  Hovelaeqne,  in  particular,  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment at  the  very  low  figure  at  which  M.  Rahon  estimated  the 
height  of  the  Burgundians  of  Ramasso.  All  ancient  authors  agree 
in  declaring  the  Ilurgundians,  a  Teutonic  people,  originally  from 
North  Germany,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  to  have  been 
extremely  tall  men.  According  to  the  measurements  of  M.  Rahon 
they  were  only  a  little  above  the  average  ( 1.666  meters) .  If,  as  M.  de 
Mortillet  says  is  true,  the  men  buried  at  Ramasse  were  Uurgun- 
dians,  and  if  the  number  of  skeletons  examined  is  enough  to  establish 
an  average,  one  sees  the  consequences  of  the  Hagrant  contradiction 
between  anthropology  on  the  one  hand  and  historic  evidences  on  the 
other, 

M.  Manouvrier  replied  to  the  objections  made  by  A.  Hovelacque. 
He  declared  that  this  contradiction  did  not  affect  him,  since  tlie  deter- 
mination of  the  size  of  the  body  from  exact  measurements  of  the  long 
bones  was  an  operation  sufficiently  precise  to  carry  greater  weight 
than  the  assertions  of  historians  and  geographers.  Even  the  most 
e.\act  historians,  like  Herodotus,  Csesar,  and  Stralx)  were  capable  of 
exaggerating  the  size  of  the  people  of  whom  they  wrote.  \\'e  have 
seen  how  the  navigators  and  explorers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
speaking  of  the  Patagonians,  of  individuals  whom  they  themselves 
had  seen,  gave  varying  descriptions  of  them.  Some  set  their  height 
down  as  6  feet,  others  at  7J  feet  or  more.  Such  facts  as  this  may  well 
put  us  on  obr  guard  against  illusions  of  the  eye,  and  still  more  against 
those  of  the  imagination. 

Even  so,  the  figures  given  in  regard  to  the  height  of  the  Burgun- 
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dimis  indicate  that  they  were  a  tall-bodied  race.  Their  stature  is  Ifi 
millimeters,  or  nearly  2  centimeters  more  than  that  of  the  average 
Frenchman  of  to-day.  And  ^cb  a  difference  is  not  a  negligible 
quantity.  It  makeii  an  impression  upon  the  eye,  gratifying  in  its 
certainty,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  difference  of  judgment  expressed 
when  we  say  of  a  man  that  be  is  middle-sized,  or  of  another  that  he 
is  tall.  For  example,  we  call  the  Sardinians  short  and  the  Belgiaas 
lull;  yet  the  average  height  of  the  Sardinians  is  only  2  centimeter^ 
less,  and  of  the  Belgians  only  2  centimeters  more,  than  that  of  the 
French. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  studies  sketched  in  brief  in  the  pres- 
ent article  can  be  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  conclusions  reached 
at  the  end  of  each  special  study.  The  bones  of  primitive  man,  of  pre- 
historic man,  and,  finally,  of  historic  man,  when  submitted  to  exam- 
ination, show  that  man^s  stature  has  experienced  no  appreciable 
changes  in  the  course  of  time,  has  shown  no  traces  of  an  evolutionary 
degeneration.  We  are  not  a  stunted  posterity,  and  we  have  the  right 
to  spurn  the  insult  of  the  poet  who  says  that  "  we  are  dwarfs  beside 
our  fatliers." 
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By  E^.iE  Mbtciinikofp, 
fiHbdireclor  of  Ike  Paxleur  InnlUute. 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Doctor  Toulouse,  editor  of  the 
Kevue  Scientifique,  I  will  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  old  age,  and  I  shall  begin.by 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  the  ta^  which  I  have  to  perform.  The 
problem  of  old  age  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  found 
in  the  biological  field.  As  it  is  far  from  being  solved  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  present  to  you  a  completed  study  with  results 
sufficiently  precise  to  be  practically  applied.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  course  of  procedure  which  we  pursue  in  studying  this  question 
has  already  been  made  public,  and  consequently  contains  nothing 
especially  new. 

The  reason  why,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  I  have  acceptecl 
the  proposition  of  M.  Toulouse  ia  because  I  wish  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic concerning  the  extent  of  our  investigations  upon  old  age  and  to 
make  known  what  an  immense  field  yet  i-emaina  to  be  covered  Ijefore 
we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  considering  this  question  of  old  age  we  are  beset  on  every  side 
with  difficulties.  At  what  period  of  our  life  does  this  ultimate 
stadium  begin;  at  what  time  ought  a  man  to  say  that,  having  entered 
upon  this  stage  of  bis  existence  he  dare  no  longer  conduct  hiniiielf 
as  an  able-bodied  individual?  You  will  doubtless  recall  that  it  was 
but  a  few  months  ago  that  the  students  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
in  Paris  loudly  and  noisily  protested  against  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  that  had  suspended  the  law  prescribing  a  limit  of  age  for  the 
professors.  "  We  do  not  want  old  dotards,"  declared  these  young 
men.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  old  scientists  of  very  great  merit  I'emain  in 
their  chairs  up  to  an  age  when  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  assim- 
ilating scientific  progress,  of  judging  correctly  concerning  now  ad- 
vances.    Tlieir  auditors  readily  see  that  they  are  no  longer  abreast 

a  A  le<^ure  given  hi  the  Sulle  dea  .igrlcuttcum,  rue  d'Athi^iien.  .Tilly  8.  1901. 
TraoBlateO,  by  permisaion,  from  the  Berue  Soleiitllique  (I'urla),  5th  Reri«s,  Vol, 
II.  p|).  U5-T0  and  07-105. 
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with  their  coworkers;  the  old  professors  alone  can  not  perceive  this. 
As  regards  myself,  if  I  had  remained  in  my  native  countty  I  would 
necessarily  have  been  retired  five  years  ago  as  having  accomplished 
my  thirty-five  years  of  service. 

You  understand  that,  in  view  of  this  my  task  becomes  still  more 
delicate.  Happily,  in  the  present  state  of  our  civilization  one  risks 
only  more  or  less  disapproval.  In  the  more  ancient  times  or  among 
modem  uncivilized  peoples  the  situation  was  and  is  much  more 
serious. 

Thus,  throu|^out  Melanesia  it  is  the  custom  to  bnry  alive  old  men 
who  become  incapable  of  useful  labor.  At  Vate  the  old  men  have 
at  least  this  consolation,  that  during  the  funeral  ceremonies  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  attach  to  their  arms  a  pig  which  may  be  eaten  during  the 
feast  given  in  honor  of  the  departure  of  the  soul  for  the  other  world, 

WTien  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  threatened  with 
famine  they  kill  and  eat  the  old  women  before  they  do  the  dogs. 
One  who  asked  why  they  did  this  was  answered,  "  Dogs  catch  seals 
while  old  women  do  not." 

Civilized  peoples  do  not  imitate  the  Fuegians  or  other  savages. 
They  do  not  kill  and  eat  their  superannuated  members,  yet  the  life 
of  the  aged  often  becomes  very  unliappy.  Incapable  of  any  useful 
work  in  the  family  or  the  community,  old  people  are  considered  ns 
It  very  heavy  charge,  and  though  wc  have  no  right  to  make  way  with 
them,  we  desire,  nevertheless,  their  final  departure,  and  are  impatient 
at  its  long  delay.  The  Italians  say  that  "  old  women  have  seven 
lives;"  the  Burgomnsks  think  that  old  women  have  seven  souls, 
besides  an  eighth  soul,  quite  small,  and  a  half-soul  besides,  and  the 
Lithuanians  complain  that  an  old  woman  is  so  tenacious  of  life  that 
she  can  not  even  be  ground  in  a  mill. 

These  popular  opinions  have  their  echo  in  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  criminal  attempts  on  the  lives  of  old  men,  even  in  the  most  civilized 
countries  of  Europe,  In  running  through  the  chronicle  of  crimes 
one  is  astounded  at  the  nnmber  of  assassinations  of  old  people,  espe- 
cially of  old  women.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  motives  of  these 
criminal  acts.  A  convict  in  Saghalien  Island,  condemned  for  the 
assassination  of  several  old  men,  ingenuously  remai-ked  to  the  physi- 
cian of  the  prison:  "What's  the  use  of  making  »  fuss  about  them* 
They  were  already  old,  and  would  have  died  anyway  in  a  few  years." 

In  the  celebrated  novel  of  Dostojewsky,  Crime  and  Punishment, 
the  author  takes  his  readei-s  into  a  tnvem  where  the  young  people  are 
discussing  all  sorts  of  general  problems.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
versation a  student  declares  that  he  "would  kill  and  rob  the  cursed 
old  woman  without  the  slightest  remorse."  "  In  fact,"  he  continues, 
"this  is  the  way  the  mutter  stands:  on  one  side  we  have  a  stupid, 
unfeeling  old  woman,  of  no  account,  wicked  and  sick,  whom  no  one 


would  miss;  on  the  contrary,  who  is  an  injury  to  everyone,  who  does 
not  herself  know  why  she  keeps  on  living,  and  who  perhaps  will 
be  good  and  dead  to-morrow.  While  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
fresh  young  lives  wasting  for  nothing  at  all,  without  being  helped  by 
anyone;  these  can  be  numbered  by  thousands;  everywhere  it  is  the 

Old  men  not  only  risk  being  assassinated;  they  often  end  their 
Uvea  prematurely  by  committing  suicide.  Deprived  of  the  means 
of  existence,  or  attacked  by  serious  maladies,  they  prefer  death  to 
their  unliappy  life.  The  frequency  of  suicides  among  old  men  is 
well  established  by  statistics  and  supported  by  a  quantity  of  precise 
data.  This  fact  has  long  been  known.  New  statistics  tend  to  confirm 
it.  Thus,  in  1878,  in  Prussia  there  were  154  suicides  per  100,000  indi- 
viduals among  men  from  20  to  50  years  of  age,  and  almost  double  that, 
295,  among  men  between  50  and  80.  Denmark,  the  classical  country 
of  suicide,  confirms  the  rule.  There  were  at  Copenhagen,  during  the 
years  from  1886  to  1895,  for  every  100,000  individuals.  3!»4  suicides 
among  men  from  30  to  30  years  of  age,  and  686  cases  of  self-murder 
among  the  old  from  50  to  70  years  of  age.  The  young  and  strong 
adults  furnished,  therefore,  36J  per  cent  of  suicides,  while  the  num- 
l>er  affordetl  by  the  aged  amounted  to  63J  per  cent. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  these  suicides  can  be  attributed 
to  the  failure  of  the  instinct  of  life.  Most  frequently  life,  although 
desired,  becomes  intolerable  because  of  such  circumstances  as  we  have 
already  mentioned.  The  desire  to  live,  instead  of  diminishing  tends, 
on  the  contrary,  to  inci-ease  with  age.  The  old  Fuegian  women,  aware 
that  they  are  destined  to  be  eaten,  flee  into  the  mountains  whither  they 
are  pursued  by  the  men  and  carried  back  home  where  they  must  sub- 
mit to  death. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  noticed  that  the  longer  one  lives,  the 
longer  one  desires  to  live.  Charles  Renouvier,  a  French  philosopher, 
recently  deceased,  gave  new  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  rule.  When  88 
years  old  and  feeling  himself  to  be  dying,  he  jotted  clown  his  impres- 
sions during  his  last  days.  This  is  what  he  wrote  four  days  before 
his  death : 

"  I  have  no  illusions  regarding  mj'  condition.  I  know  that  I  am 
soon  to  die,  in  a  week  or  perhaps  two,  and  yet  I  have  so  many  things 
lo  say  about  our  doctrine.  At  my  age  one  has  no  right  to  hope. 
One's  days,  or  perhaps  one's  hours  are  numbered.  I  must  be 
resigned.  •  *  *  I  can  not  die  without  regret.  I  regret  that  I 
can  in  no  way  foresee  what  will  become  of  my  ideas.  Besides  I  am 
going  before  I  have  said  my  last  word.  One  always  has  to  leave 
before  terminating  one's  task.  This  is  one  of  the  saddest  of  the  sad- 
nesses of  life.  •  •  •  This  is  not  all.  AVhen  one  is  old,  very  old, 
habituated  to  life,  it  is  very  difficult  to  die.  I  i-eadily  believe  that 
young  people  accept  the  idea  of  death  more  easily  than  the  oU.. 
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^Vhen  one  is  beyond  80  years  he  becomes  cowardly  and  does  not 
wish  to  die,  nnd  when  one  knows  beyond  question  that  death  is  near 
a  feeling  of  melancholy  prevades  the  soul.  *  •  •  I  have  studied 
the  question  in  all  its  aspects.  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  die,  but  I 
do  not  succeed  in  convincing  myself  that  I  am  going  to  die.  It  is 
not  the  philosopher  in  mc  that  protests.  The  philosopher  in  me  does 
not  believe  in  death,  it  is  the  old  man,  the  old  man  who  has  not  the 
courage  to  face  the  inevitable.    However,  one  must  be  resigned." 

It  is  seen  then  that  in  spite  of  old  age,  in  spite  of  the  wear  of  the 
spirit  and  the  body,  the  instinct  of  life  really  increases-with  age.  Old 
men  desire  to  live,  desire  to  continue  to  play  their  part  and  to  go  on 
with  their  work,  as  is  proved  by  the  old  professors  who  do  not  want  to 
abandon  their  chairs.  Old  men  do  not  even  renounce  the  tender 
passion.  A\Tien  74  years  old  Goethe  fell  in  love  with  Ulrica  von 
Lewczow,  a  young  girl  of  17  years,  and  even  propossed  marriage. 
Failure  in  this  project  caused  him  great  unhappincss,  which  he 
expressed  in  an  elegy  known  as  the  Elegy  of  Marienbad.  This  is 
his  plaint: 

"An  invincible  desire  distrains  me;  no  resource  is  left  me  but 
eternal  tears.  Let  them  biii-at  forth  and  flow  on  unrestrained.  They 
can  never  extinguish  the  flame  that  consumes  me.  Already  furious, 
it  rages  in  my  breast  where  life  and  death  contend  in  fearful  strife. 
*  *  *  For  me  the  universe  is  lost.  I  am  lost  to  myself.  The 
gods,  who-se  favorite  I  lately  was,  have  tried  me;  they  lent  me 
Pandora,  so  rich  in  treasures,  richer  still  in  dangerous  seductions; 
they  intoxicated  me  with  the  kisses  of  her  month  which  gave  so  much 
delight:  they  snatch  me  from  her  arms  and  strike  mo  with  death." 

This  unhappy  love  suggested- to  the  old  poet  some  brilliant  strophes, 
hut  the  works  of  (he  last  period  of  Goethe's  life,  such  as  the  second 
part  of  Faust  or  the  end  of  AVilhelm  Meister,  show  a  decided  decline 
in  his  genius. 

Old  age  is,  then,  the  epoch  of  our  existence  which  is  full  of  the 
greatest  contradictions.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  great  desire  to 
live,  to  be  active,  to  love;  on  the  other,  the  impossibility  of  realizing 
these  desires.  A\'hat  are  the  characteristics  of  this  period  of  human 
life  which  is  so  full  of  unhappiness? 

II. 

The  aspect  of  old  age  is  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary  to 
describe  it  in  detail.  The  skin  of  the  face  is  dry,  wrinkled,  usually 
pale.  The  hair  is  white,  the  body  more  or  less  bent,  the  walk  slow  and 
difficult,  the  memory  defective.  Such  are  the  most  significant  traits 
of  the  aged.  It  is  often  thought  that  baldness  is  characteristic  of  old 
age,  but  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  for  the  head  begins  to  become  bald 
at  a  comparatively  early  period.  At  an  advanced  age  baldness  fol- 
lows its  course,  but  whoever  has  not  begun  to  lose  his  hair  when  young 
will  not  become  bald  during  old  age. 
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Stature  decreases  with  age.  According  lo  numerous  measurements 
men  lose,  between  50  and  85  years,  more  than  3  centimeters  (3.166), 
women  still  more  (4.3  centimeters).  Sometimes  this  loss  may  reach 
6  or  even  7  centimeters. 

Weight  also  diminishes  during  old  age.  According  to  Quetelet,  the 
maximum  weight  of  men  is  attained  at  40  years  of  age,  of  women  at 
50.  From  60  years  onward  weight  diminishes  and  at  80  years  this 
loss  amounts,  on  the  average,  to  6  kilograms. 

The  diminution  in  the  height  and  weight  of  the  body  indicates  a 
general  atrophy  of  tlie  organism  in  old  age.  Not  only  do  the  soft 
parts,  such  as  the  muscles  and  the  viscera,  become  lighter,  but  even  the 
skeleton  loses  weight  in  the  old  because  of  the  diminution  of  mineral 
matters.  This  decalcification  during  old  age,  extending  to  all  parts 
of  the  skeleton,  causes  a  brittieness  of  the  Iwnes  of  the  aged,  which 
often  leads  to  fatal  results.  One  of  the  greatest  representatives  of 
medical  science  during  the  nineteenth  century,  Virchow,  at  the  age 
of  82  years,  in  descending  from  a  tramway,  made  a  false  step  and 
broke  the  neck  of  his  femur.  In  spite  of  all  the  attention  that  could 
be  given  him  he  died  of  the  general  exhaustion  of  forces  after  remain- 
ing several  months  in  bed.  Princess  Mathilde  fell  in  her  chamber. 
This  fall,  which  would  have  had  no  bad  result  in  a  young  person, 
caused  in  this  woman,  83  years  old,  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  fe- 
mur. jVs  in  the  case  of  Vircliow  a  prolonged  confinement  to  bed  led 
to  general  malnutrition  which  terminated  in  death.  This  part  of  the 
skeleton,  the  neck  of  the  femur,  becomes  particularly  brittle  in  the 
old  because  of  osseous  atrophy. 

The  muscles  are  also  much  subject  to  atrophy  during  old  age. 
They  lose  in  volume,  the  muscular  tissue  becomes  paler,  the  fat 
between  the  muscular  fasciculi  diminishes  in  quantity  and  sometimes 
almost  completely  disappears.  Movements  a_lso  become  slower  and 
muscular  force  diminishes.  Measurements  of  the  force  of  the  hand 
and  of  the  trunk,  made  by  means  of  dynamometers,  show  a  progres- 
sive diminution  in  the  old.  This  enfeeblement  is  more  pronounced  in 
men  than  in  women. 

The  volume  and  the  weight  of  the  viscera  also  diminishes,  although 
in  a  different  ratio  for  different  organs.  Tn  order  to  explain  the  gen- 
eral atrophy  of  the  body  in  old  age  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  intimate  structure  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  aged.  The 
visible  manifestations  of  our  organs  represent  the  total  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  microscopic  elements  that  enter  into  their  constitution. 
In  order  to  understand  the  formation  of  the  calcareous  deposits  upon 
which  Paris  is  situated,  and  by  aid  of  which  its  houses  are  con- 
structed, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  properties  of  the  mollusks  that 
have  formed  the  shells  which  have  accumulated  and  become  cemented 
together  to  produce  the  stones.     In  the  same  way,  in  order  to  j[udge 
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of  the  senile  alterations  of  our  body,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should 
study  the  changeii  that  occur  in  the  cells  that  compose  it. 

A  great  number  of  these  elements  are  continuilly  being  lost.  From 
the  surface  of  our  epidermis  are  detached  minute  scales  composed  of 
a  quantity  of  flat  desiccated  cells  that  have  become  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting our  skin.  The  secretions  of  the  mucous  membranes  daily 
carry  away  great  numbers  of  the  cells  that  make  up  those  membranes. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  con.siderahle  wear  of  the  microscopic  elements  of 
our  body  which  must  be  reconstituted  in  order  to  maintain  its  equi- 
librium. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  quite  natural  to  ask  whether  the 
reparation  of  our  cells  is  as  well  effected  in  the  old  as  in  those  of 
adult  life.  This  question  arose  all  the  more  naturally  because  there 
are  known  examples  of  very  low  organisms  that  multiply  by  division, 
and  which,  after  a  considerable  number  of  generations,  finally  fall 
into  a  state  of  exhaustion  in  which  reproduction  becomes  gradually 
slower  and  more  difficult,  and  may  even  cease  altogether.  This  state 
of  debility,  which  has  been  compared  to  senile  atrophy,  yields  to  cer- 
tain influences,  such  as  the  conjugation  of  two  exhausted  individuals, 
or  even  to  improved  nourishment. 

But  since  among  inferior  organisms,  which  resemble  so  much  the 
cellular  elements  of  our  body,  reproduction  becomes  exhausted  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  same  law  may 
also  apply  to  the  senile  atrophy  of  our  own  organism.  Therefore, 
numerous  scientists  affirm  that  old  age  finally  results  because  it  is 
impossible  for  an  organism  to  repair  the  cellular  losses  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  new  elements — that  is  to  say,  because  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  reproductive  faculty. 

One  of  the  scientii^ts  who  have  more  especially  concerned  them- 
selves with  general  questions,  Weismann,  expresses  himself  on  this 
subject  in  a  very  categorical  manner.  According  to  him,  the  senile 
degeneration  that  ends  in  death  does  not  depend  on  the  wearing  away 
of  the  cells  of  our  organism  but  rather  u]>on  the  fact  that  cellular 
proliferation,  being  limited,  becomes  insufficient  to  repair  that  loss. 
As  old  age  api>ears  in  different  species  and  different  individuals  at 
various  ages,  Weismann  concludes  that  the  number  of  generations 
that  a  cell  is  capable  of  producing  differs  in  different  cases.  It  is,  liow- 
ever,  impos.sible  for  him  to  explain  why,  in  one  example,  cellular  mul- 
tiplication may  stop  at  a  certain  figure,  while  in  another  it  may  go 
much  further. 

This  theory  appears  so  plausible  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  support  it  by  precise  facts.  We  even  see,  in  the  most  recent 
attempt  at  a  theory  of  old  age,  by  Doctor  Buhler,  the  thesis  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  reproductive  power  of  the  cells  accepted  and  devel- 
oped without  sufficient  discussion.     It  can  not  be  denied  that,  it  is 
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during  embryonic  life  that  cells  are  produced  with  the  greatest 
activity.  Later  on  this  proliferation  becomeH  slower  but  it  neverthe- 
less continues  to  occur  throughout  the  course  of  life.  Biihler  attrib- 
utes the  difficulty  with  which  wounds  heal  in  the  aged,  precisely  to 
the  insufficiency  of  cellular  production.  He  also  thinks  that  the 
reproduction  of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  which  are  to  replace  the 
desiccated  parts  of  the  skin  diminishes  notably  (hiring  old  age. 
According  to  this  author  it  is  theoretically  ea^  to  predict  the 
moment  when  cullular  multiplication  in  the  epidermis  must  com- 
pletely cease;  as  the  desiccation  and  desquamation  of  the  superficial 
parts  continues  without  cessation  it  becomes  evident  that  it  must 
finally  result  in  the  total  disappearance  of  the  epidermis.  The  same 
rule  is  applicable,  according  to  Biihler  to  the  genital  glands,  the 
muscles,  and  all  sorts  of  other  organs. 

These  theoretical  considerations  do  not,  however,  agree  with  well- 
known  facts  which  speak  but  little  in  favor  of  a  general  diminution 
of  cellular  proliferation  in  old  age.  The  hairs  and  the  nails,  which 
are  excrescences  of  the  epidermis,  keep  on  growing  throughout  the 
entire  life,  thanks  to  the  reproduction  of  the  cells  which  constitute 
them.  There  is  no  arrest  at  all  in  the  development  of  these  parts 
even  in  the  most  advanced  age.  Far  from  that,  Wc  know  that  the 
hair  that  covers  certain  portions  of  the  body  increases  in  quantity 
and  length  in  the  old.  In  certain  inferior  races  like  the  Mongols, 
the  mustaches  and  the  beard  do  not  grow  abundantly  until  advanced 
life,  while  young  people  have  but  small  mustaches  and  very  little 
or  no  beard.  In  women  of  the  white  race  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs.  The  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  down  that  covers  the 
upper  lip,  the  chin,  and  the  cheeks  of  young  women  is  transformed 
into  veritable  hair  which  forms  the  mustaches,  beard,  and  whiskers 
of  old  women.  Doctor  Pohl,  a  specialist  in  everything  that  concerns 
the  hair,  measured  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  hair  under  different 
circumstances.  He  found  that  in  an  old  man  of  61  years  the  hairs  of 
the  temples  grew  11  mm.  in  a  month.  But  these  hairs,  in  the 
same  regions,  in  boys  of  from  11  to  15  years  grew  in  the  same  time 
11.8  mm.,  which  represents  almost  the  same  figure. 

There  is  therefore  in  the  three  subjects  studied  by  Doctor  Pohl  no 
considerable  diminution  in  the  cellular  growth  in  the  old,  in  spite 
of  the  great  difference  in  age.  It  is  true  that  this  observer  showed 
that  the  hair  of  a  yoimg  man  between  21  and  24  grew  at  a  rate  of  15 
mm.  per  month,  while  in  the  same  individual  at  the  age  of  61 
years  the  rate  lowered  to  11  mm.;  but  this  slowing  down  of  the 
growth  of  the  hair  was  only  apparent.  In  fact,  the  first  figures 
related  to  hair  from  diiferent  regions  of  the  hairy  scalp,  while  the 
second  related  only  to  the  hair  of  the  temples.  Now  it  is  well  estab- 
lished by  Doctor  Pohl  himself  that  in  the  latter  place  the  hair  flToivs 
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more  slowly  than  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  in  boys  from  11  lo 
lii  years  old,  studied  by  this  observer,  the  rapidity  of  development  of 
the  hair  was  always  shown  to  be  less  than  15  mm.  It  was  often  even 
t)elow  the  11  mm.  found  in  the  man  61  years  old. 

In  spite  of  the  abundant  growth  of  the  hair  in  old  age,  these  parts 
undergo  a  senile  degeneration;  that  is  to  say,  the  loss  of  pigment. 
This  blanching  is  doubtless  an  atrophic  phenomenon  which  is  not  duu 
to  an  arrest  of  cellular  multiplication,  but  to  the  disappearance  of 
colored  granulations. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  some  other  manifestations  of  old  age. 
The  debilit}'  of  muscular  movements  is  connected  with  modifications 
in  the  structure  of  the  muscular  fibers  which  also  do  not  indicate  an 
absence  of  reproductive  power.  The  fascicles  which  form  the  mus- 
cles undergo  a  veritable  atrophy,  for  they  become  much  thinner  than 
in  their  normal  state.  Besides  there  is  deposited  in  their  interior  a 
quantity  of  fatty  granulations,  and,  what  specially  merits  attention, 
the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibers  show  a  very  abundant  multiplica- 
tion, forming  masses  arranged  in  long  series.  Douaud,  w^ho  has 
published  a  thesis  upon  the  modifications  of  muscles  in  old  age, 
remarks  in  this  connection  that  the  endogenous  multiplication  of 
muscular  nuclei  in  old  age  is  very  active  and  that  it  takes  place  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  embryo.  In  this  example  of  senile 
atrophy  we  are  far  then  from  finding  a  cessation  of  reproductive 
power  in  the  cells. 

As  regards  the  brittleness  of  the  bones  in  old  people,  this  is  also 
caused  by  cellular  multiplication  which  produces  large  cells  capable 
of  destroying  the  osseou.s  substance  and  making  the  bones  spongy. 

Detailed  microscopic  observation  of  senile  organs  has  shown  in  a 
direct  manner  the  existence  of  cellular  multiplication.  Thus  Sacka- 
roff  observed  it  in  the  lymphatic  ganglia  of  old  persons,  and  among 
others  in' a  man  102  years  old.  The  few  data  just  cited  suffice  to 
enable  us  to  reject  the  theory  that  old  age  is  caused  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  reproductive  faculty  of  the  cells.  We  must  seek  for  another 
more  comformable  with  the  well-established  facts  of  senile  degeneres- 
ence.  Without  entering  upon  new  details,  let  us  try  to  comprehen- 
sively survey  those  we  have  already  given.  What  common  features 
connect  the  blanching  of  the  hair  with  the  atrophy  of  muscular 
fibers  and  the  brittleness  of  the  bones  of  the  aged  ? 

The  loss  of  colored  granulations  in  the  hair  is  due  to  the  setting  free 
of  a  quantity  of  wandering  cells  which  seize  the  pigment  and  trans- 
port it  elsewhere,  leaving  the  hair  decolorized.  In  the  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  there  is  a  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  and  of  the  substance 
that  surrounds  them.  ^Vs  in  the  hair  there  are  cells  which  devour 
the  pigment,  so  in  the  muscles  there  nro  the  multiplied  elements  wc 
have  just  cit«d  which  devour  the  contractile  substance.    Id  senile 
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hone  the  osseous  substance  is  destroyed  by  the  giant  cells  mentioned 
above.  In  the  cells  of  the  senile  organs  just  studied  the  general  and 
essential  phenomena  consist,  then,  in  the  destruction  of  parts  useful  to 
the  organism  by  wandering  cells  that  present  some  traits  in  common 
with  each  other.  They  are  voracious  cells  belonging  to  the  category 
of  elements  designated  under  the  generic  name  of  macrophages.  Cer- 
tain macrophages  remove  the  pigment  of  the  hair,  certain  others 
destroy  the  osseous  lamellss,  others  still  devour  the  contractile  sub- 
stance of  muscles. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  activity  or  rather  superactivity  of  the 
macrophages  is  oljserved  in  the  most  diverse  organs  of  the  aged.  It 
is  found  in  the  brain,  where  the  cells  are  in  the  act  of  devouring  the 
most  noble  elements  of  our  organism.  In  the  kidneys  and  the  liver  of 
old  persons  there  are  found  collections  of  macrophages  that  cause  the 
secretory  cells  of  those  organs  to  disappear,  thus  occasioning  phenom- 
ena of  atrophy  of  very  great  importance. 

After  having  destroyed  the  ncAle  elements  of  the  aging  organism, 
such  as  the  nervous,  renal,  and  hepatic  cells,  the  macrophages  become 
fixed  in  place  and  are  transformed  into  connective  tissue  without 
ever  being  able  to  supply  the  place  of  the  precious  elements  that 
have  disappeared.  It  is  in  this  way  that  there  is  set  up  in  the  aged 
that  main  factor  of  our  premature  decay,  sclerosis  of  the  organs.  A 
study  of  the  special  phenomena  of  old  age  shows,  then,  that  they 
arise  from  a  cellular  activity  that  brings  about  the  destructi;'n  of 
the  noble  elements  and  the  superiority  of  the  macrophages.  The 
latter,  which  in  a  normal  state  act  as  protectors  of  the  organism  against 
the  invasion  of  microbes,  at  last  themselves  invade  the  most  useful 
|iarts.  There  is  produced  in  our  body  by  the  advance  of  age  some- 
thing analogous  to  what  occurs  in  the  old  age  of  certain  peoples  when 
the  army,  intended  to  protect  the  state  against  exterior  enemies,  turns 
against  the  citizens  of  its  own  country. 

In  this  invasion  of  the  senile  organs  by  the  macrophages  there 
sometimes  occurs  a  veritable  struggle  between  these  voracious  cells 
and  our  noble  elements.  Weakened  by  diverse  causes  these  elements 
show  signs  of  degeneration  in  the  form  of  deposits  of  fat  or  of  pig- 
ment. In  these  conditions  of  inferiority  the  cells  of  the  brain,  of  the 
kidney,  or  of  the  liver  more  readily  become  a  prey  to  the  macrophages, 
whence  results  the  loss  of  intelligence  and  the  disorders  of  digestion 
and  of  the  emunctories  which  are  so  common  among  old  people. 

But  in  other  cases  there  can  not  be  any  serious  question  of  a  struggle 
between  two  categories  of  living  elements.  WTien  the  macrophages 
devour  the  pigment  of  the  hair,  or,  indeed,  destroy  the  osseous  sub- 
stance, there  occurs  rather  an  aggression  of  the  macrophages  upon 
inert  parts  that  are  incapable  of  defending  themselves. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  old  age 
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which  attributt'v  a  prepondernting  part  to  the  attack  on  the  valuable 
elements  made  by  the  macrophages  is  not  a  mere  plausible  speculation, 
but  rests  on  numerous  and  exact  facts.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  this  drama  which  is  being 
played  within  our  own  organi;-m  and  which  occasions  such  serious 
evils.  Unhappily  wiencc  is  not  sufficiently  infonned  to  satisfy  an 
investigating  spirit  otherwise  than  by  the  aid  of  hypotheses. 

III. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  old  age  is  a  kind  of  disease.  In  fact  the 
great  resemblance  between  these  stntes  is  incontestable.  Among  the 
maladies  to  which  an  organism  is  subject  there  is  a  considerable  group 
that  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  atrophicK.  Sometimes  it  is 
an  atrophy  of  muscles  which  occasions  a  considerable  weakness  in 
the  voluntary  movements  and  in  which  we  find  proliferation  of  the 
nuclei,  as  in  the  muscles  of  old  people.  Atrophic  maladies  of  the 
kidneys  and  of  the  liver  are  numerous,  and  in  these  we  find  a  dis- 
appearanre  of  the  ginndtdar  tissue  and  its  replacement  by  connective 
tissties  the  same  as  we  find  in  old  age.  Atrophy  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance produced  by  giant  cells  often  occurs  in  the  course  of  certain 
maladies.  In  all  these  examples  the  more  profoundly  we  study  the 
lesions  the  more  we  become  convinced  of  their  similarity  to  those 
which  take  place  during  old  age. 

Although  the  cause  of  many  of  the  atrophic  maladies  is  still  un- 
known, there  are  nevertheless  some  whose  origin  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished. Thus,  among  the  atrophies  of  the  nniscles,  we  may  cite  that 
which  is  induced  by  the  parasitism  of  trichina'.  The  penetration  of 
these  minute  worms  into  the  muscular  fascicles  produces  lesions  that 
occasion  multiplication  of  muscular  nuclei  and  a  destruction  of  the 
contractile  substance. 

The  analogy  with  the  atrophy  of  muscles  is  undeniable.  The 
atrophic  maladies  of  glandular  apparatuses,  such  as  the  liver  and  the 
kidneys,  are  often  occasioned  by  poisoning  by  alcohol,  lead,  and  other 
chemical  sulfstances  or  they  may  be  occasioned  by  some  infectious 
microbic  malady.  Again,  it  is  this  latter  cause  which  often  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  the  osseous  substance.  In  certain  infectious 
maladies  like  tuberculosis  and  leprosy  the  bacilli  penetrate  into  the 
bones  and  succeed  in  forming  there  infectious  foci.  These  bacilli 
are,  however,  incapable  by  themselves  of  dissolving  and  destroying 
the  osseous  substance,  but  the  products  that  escape  from  them  into 
the  bones  exercise  an  irritating  action  upon  the  giant  cells  which  set 
to  work  to  eat  away  the  osseous  lamellse  impregnated  with  lime.  The 
tuberculous  or  leprous  agent  plays,  therefore,  only  an  intermediate 
part  in  the  atrophy  of  the  skeleton,  which  is  immediately  caused,  as  in 
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old  age,  by  the  work  of  the  giant  cells  designated  under  the  name  of 
osteoclasts. 

Since  the  mechanism  of  senile  atrophy  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of 
atrophies  of  microbic  or  toxic  origin,  it  may  be  asked  whether  in  old 
age  there  may  not  be  some  intervention  of  microbes  or  their  poisons. 
May  not  this  abnormal  excitation  of  the  jiiacrophages  that  leads 
them  to  destroy  all  sorts  of  noble  cells  of  the  organism  and  to  even 
attack  the  pigment  of  the  hair  and  the  osseous  substance  be  also  due 
to  the  action  of  certain  poisons  elaborated  within  the  body?  The 
principal  source  of  these  poisons  is  clearly  indicated:  our  digestive 
tube  contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  microbes,  and  many  of  them 
are  capable  of  secreting  substances  that  are  more  or  less  toxic.  Our 
intestinal  flora  resembles  the  flora  or  forests  in  which  there  are 
found  by  the  side  of  boleti  and  other  edible  mushrooms  a  great  num- 
ber of  poisonous  ones.  It  is  true  that  our  intestine  is,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  protected  against  the  invasion  of  the  microbes  contained  in  it 
and  even  against  their  poisonous  products.  We  may  with  impunity 
feed  animals  that  are  quite  easily  affected  by  certain  infectious  mala- 
dies upon  the  microbes  that  produce  those  maladies.  Thus  guinea 
pigs  may  swallow  without  harm  great  quantities  of  the  bacilli  that 
produce  anthrax,  but  if  there  is  the  least  lesion  in  the  intestinal  wall 
the  mortal  malady  will  declare  itself.  The  presence  of  infectious 
microbes  in  the  digestive  tube  may  therefore  have  sad  results. 

The  intestine  is  likewise  protected  against  the  absorption  of  certain 
poisons.  We  may,  for  example,  cause  guinea  pigs  to  swallow,  with- 
out effect,  many  cubic  centimeters  of  tetanic  poison,  a  hundredth  part 
of  a  drop  of  which  injected  under  tiie  skin  will  inevitably  bring  on  a 
mortal  tetanus.  The  intestinal  wall  does  not,  therefore,  absorb  the 
tetanic  poison.  There  are,  however,  other  poisons  that  do  not  follow 
this  rule  and  which  are  easily  absorbed  in  the  intestine.  Cases  of 
poisoning  by  poisonous  mushroooms  taken  for  edible' ones  are  quite 
frequent.  Neither  is  there  any  lack  of  microbic  poisons  that  traverse 
the  intestinal  wall.  We  see  arise  from  time  to  time  veritable  epi- 
demics that  are  serious  and  even  fatal  as  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
sumption of  fish,  meat,  or  conserves  spoiled  by  microbes.  In  these 
cases  there  is  usually  an  entrance  into  tlie  intestines  of  the  botulynic 
bacillus,  which  secretes  a  very  violent  poison  readily  absorbed  by  the 
organism  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  poison  from  noxious  mushrooms. 
The  symptoms  of  Asiatic  cholera  are  also  produced  by  a  toxine  elab- 
orated in  the  digestive  tube  and  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  wall. 

But  in  the  cases  which  we  have  just  cited  there  occurs  an  acute 
poisoning,  occasioned  by  the  toxic  products  of  microbes  and  of  mush- 
rooms introduced  into  the  intestines.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  there  occur  besides  these  examples  others  in  which  the  poisoning 
is  less  violent  and  less  rapid  and  in  which  the  microbes  of  the  intes- 
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tinal  contents  secrete  their  products  for  a  long  time,  thus  setting  up 
a  chronic  poisoning.  It  is  exactly  among  these  products  that  we 
should  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  weakening  of  our  noble  elements 
and  the  stimulation  of  the  destructive  activity  of  the  macrophages. 
It  is  true  that  certain  jwisons  once  absorbed  by  the  organism  initiate 
the  production  of  coiiiiter  poisons  Thus,  Ehrlich,  after  having 
caused  his  mice  to  swallow  quantities  of  vegetable  toxines.  ricine  and 
abrine,  proved  that  the  blood  of  these  animals  became  the  best  anti- 
dote against  these  poisons.  The  human  organism  after  absorbing 
for  years  the  microbic  products  elaborated  in  the  intestines  might 
indeed  thus  acquire  an  immunity  with  regard  to  them.  This  sup- 
position is  very  probable,  but  it  does  not  at  all  apply  to  a  whole 
sericw  of  microbic  poisons,  such  as  the  phenolic  substances,  the 
amnioniaonl  salts,  and  others,  for  their  absorption  occasions  no 
[>roduction  of  counter  [wisons. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  we  arc  advancing,  the  principal 
phenomena  of  old  age  depend  upon  the  indirect  action  of  microbes 
that  l)econie  collected  in  our  digestive  tube.  And,  since  the  wearing 
away  of  the  substance  of  the  Imnes  in  tuberculosis  and  leprosy  is 
effected  by  osteoclast.s  excited  by  the  poisons  derived  from  the  bacilli 
characteristic  of  those  two  maladies,  so  the  same  wearing  away  of 
the  bones  may  come  from  a  stimulation  of  the  same  osteoclasts  by  the 
poisons  of  intestinal  microbes.  If  this  is  the  case,  our  organism  con- 
tains within  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  destruction,  in  the  same  way 
that  grapes  carry  upon  their  surface  the  germs  of  the  ferments  that 
set  up  alcoholic  fermentation  by  destroying  the  sugar  the  fruits 
contain. 

This  hypothesis  rests  upon  a  great  number  of  well-established 
facts,  but  it  lacks  direct  proof,  which  can  only  be  furnished  by  inves- 
tigations carried  on  for  long  years.  In  this  imperfect  state  it 
becomes  necessary  to  bring  together  as  many  arguments  as  possible 
in  order  to  justify  our  supposition. 

If  it  is  really  intestinal  microl>es  that  are  the  cause  of  our  senile 
atrophy,  we  must  believe  that  the  more  the  flora  of  the  intestines  is 
reduced  the  fewer  manifestations  of  old  age  there  will  be. 

If  we  compare  an  old  mammal  with  an  old  bin!  we  are  at  once 
struck  with  the  great  difference  in  their  external  appearance.  An  old 
horse  or  an  old  dog  can  easily  be  recognized  by  its  ugliness,  its  lazy 
movement'*,  its  worn  teeth,  its  lusterless  hair  turned  white  on  certain 
portions  of  the  body.  A  dog  of  12  to  15  years  shows  very  markedly 
all  these  signs  of  senile  decrepitude.  Birds  keep  their  age  much  bet- 
ter and  longer  than  manmials  do.  An  aged  duck,  more  than  20  years 
old,  is  alert  in  its  movements  and  does  not  show  externally  any  sign  of 
its  advanced  age.  Parrots  and  parroquets  also  remain  for  long  years 
in  a  very  youthful  state.    A  little  parroquet  from  15  to  19  years  old, 
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which  I  observed  very  closely  for  several  years,  manifested  no  signs 
whatever  of  old  age.  It  was  very  lively  and  curious,  interesting 
itself  in  all  sorts  of  things  about  it,  and  its  plumage  was  brilliHnt  and 
richly  colored.  We  have  possessed  for  some  years  past  a  parroquet 
that,  according  to  reliable  information,  must  be  from  70  to  75  years 
old.  It  is  impossible  to  recognize  its  advanced  age,  so  normal  is  its 
appearance  and  so  easy  are  its  movements. 

The  few  examples  just  cited  confirm  the  general  rule  that  birds 
have  a  much  geater  longevity  than  the  targe  majority  of  mammals. 
Now,  birds  are  distinguished  by  having  an  intestinal  flora  very  much 
poorer  in  microbes  than  that  of  mammals.  Possessing  no  large  intes- 
tine, birds  lack  that  great  reservoir  for  alimentary  refuse  wliich,  in 
mammals,  breeds  an  enormous  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  microbes.  A 
very  simple  method  of  assuring  ourselves  of  this  consists  in  a  micro- 
scopic examination  directed  toward  ascertaining  the  comparative 
quantity  of  microbes  contained  in  different  parts  of  the  digestive  tube 
of  a  small  mammal,  a  white  mouse  for  example.  We  find  quite  a 
large  number  in  the  stomach;  very  few  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
small  intestine.  The  lower  part  of  tlie  small  intestine  contains  many 
microbes,  but  it  is  in  the  cax;um  and  the  large  intestine  that  are  found 
quantities  truly  enormous.  The  examinalion  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  small  bird,  a  canary  for  example,  having  the  same  weight  as  the 
mouse  above  mentioned,  gives  quite  a  dilTerent  result.  In  canaries 
microbes  are  found,  but  in  very  small  numbers.  The  stomach  and  the 
small  intestine  contain  throughout  their  course  only  n  few  isolated 
specimens.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract  contains  a  few 
more  microbes,  but  their  number  is  very  far  from  being  equal  to  that 
found  in  the  mouse.  The  csecum,  that  large  reservoir  for  intestinal 
microbes  in  the  mouse,  is  represented  in  the  canai'y  merely  by  two 
rudimentary  culs  de  sac  destitute  of  microbes.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that,  under  these  conditions,  the  toxic  effects  derived  from  intestinal 
sources  should  be  much  less  in  the  canary  (and  in  birds  in  general) 
than  in  the  mouse  and  most  other  animals.  So  we  ste  that  while  the 
mouse  is  already  old  after  a  few  years,  and  lives  hardly  five  years  at 
most,  the  canary  is  vigorous  for  a  much  longer  iwriod  and  may  attain 
the  age  of  15  or  even  ^0  years. 

When  we  see  that  cold-blooded  vertebrates,  such  as  turtles  and 
crocodiles,  attain  a  very  advanced  age  without  showing  any  extensive 
signs  of  senility,  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  this  fact  to  the  rather 
inactive  life  of  those  animals.  As  they  do  not  need  to  maintain  a 
high  bodily  temperature,  they  take  but  little  food  and  are  not  forced 
to  expend  much  energy  in  procuring  it.  Birds  have  none  of  these 
advantages.  They  lead  a  very  active  and  agitated  life :  in  order  to 
preserve  their  normal  condition  they  must  maintain  a  higher  bodily 
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ti'mppraturc  than  is  necessary  for  mammals,  yet  they  attain- a  greater 
and  more  active  olil  age  than  do  mammals,  e\'cn  including  man. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  great  difTerence  between  the  life  of  birds  on 
the  one  hand  and  that  of  turtles  and  crocodiles  on  the  other,  these 
animals  have  this  point  in  common,  that  in  them  the  large  intestine 
is  very  slightly  developed,  if  not  absent,  and  their  intestinal  flora  is 
extremely  scanty. 

In  spile  of  t}ie  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  at  the  present 
time,  the  mass  of  facts  we  have  cited  may  well  justify  us  in  main- 
taining the  hypothesis  that  the  intestinal  microbes  play  the  part  of 
one  of  the  preponderant  causes  of  tliat  chronic  malady,  our  old  age. 

Since  science  has  already  found  verj'  efficacious  means  both  for 
protecting  the  organism  against  infectious  maladies  and  for  curing 
such  maladies  when  they  are  not  too  far  advanced,  why  should  not 
one  set'k  f<ir  something  to  render  old  age  less  painful,  it  also  being  a 
state  which  should  be  considered  as  having  a  microbic  origin  ? 

If,  as  si'cms  more  and  more  probable,  the  source  of  our  early  decay 
is  found  in  our  intestinal  flora,  we  ought  to  seek  some  means  either 
for  eliminating  it  more  or  less  completely  or  for  modifying  it  pro- 
foundly. The  idea  of  suppressing  the  large  intestine,  that  useless 
part  of  our  digestive  tnlje  that  we  have  inherited  from  our  animal 
progenitors  and  that  serves  as  the  principal  reservoir  for  noxious 
microbes,  can  not  be  considered  seriously.  It  is  evident  that  we  can 
not  count  upon  tlie  extirpation  or  even  upon  the  surgical  exclusion 
of  the  large  intestine.  In  the  cases  in  which  this  operation  becomes 
unavoidable  we  find  that  the  organism  tends  to  form  a  -second  large 
intestine.  We  have  under  obserA'ation  at  the  present  time  a  young 
woman  in  whom  tlic  suppression  of  the  greater  part  of  this  organ- 
made  nearly  a  year  ago,  has  by  no  means  suppressed  the  disadvan- 
tages due  to  intestinal  microbes.  It  even  seems  that  there  is  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  large  intestine 
a  iKJcket  which  collects  tlie  alimentary  wai^te  and  nourishes  a  multi- 
tude of  mici-obi's. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  inclined  rather  to 
consider  the  question  of  modifying  our  intestinal  flora.  There  is 
now  present  in  it  many  injurious  microlws.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
have  some  lesion  in  the  intestinal  wall  that  allows  these  to  esi-apc  into 
the  j>eritoneum  to  set  up  an  infectious  disease  of  the  gravest  character. 

The  microbes  capable  of  inducing  putrefaction  are  among  the  nmst 
dangerous.  Now,  these  microlies  have  bitter  enemies  in  other  mi- 
ci-oIm-s.  especially  in  those  that  set  up  the  fermentation  of  sugars  and 
pmduce  htctic  acid.  .Vre  there  no  means  of  acclimatizing  such 
microbes  wilhin  our  digestive  tube  in  order  to  combat  with  their  aid 
intestinal  puti-efiictiou  ? 

Bacteriological  researches  have  shown  that  many_^microhes,  even 
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When  takon  in  vcrv  large  qimntitics,  perish  in  tiie  intestines  of  man 
and  of  iinimiils.  Tliii^;,  for  exaiiii>k',  flie  vibrio  of  clioleni,  Itmt  dri'ad 
ugciit  of  Asiatic  rliolera,  lias  many  times  iHt'ii  swallowed  witli  ini- 
piinity  by  varions  persons.  Its  destrnctioii  was  so  complete  that  it 
was  iinixissible  to  find  it  a^aiii  in  the  alimentary  waste.  Scliiitz 
introduced  directly  into  the  small  intestine  of  dogs  a  quantity  of 
.  vibrios  which  he  saw  soon  after  liad  disapix'ared.  The  same  phenom- 
ena were  observed  in  chickens,  the  microbes  l)eiiig  destroyed  in  tiieir 
digestive  tulws. 

In  every  attempt  at  a  modification  of  the  intestinal  flora  it  is,  then, 
necessarj"  to  find  out  whether  a  gi\en  microlx!  is  really  capable  of 
living  in  the  intestines.  For  certain  lactic  microlx-s  this  fact  has 
been  established  by  exiieriment.  In  curdled  milk  pivpaivd  by  a  fer- 
ment of  Bnlgarian  origin,  placed  at  onr  tlisposal  by  Professor  Massol, 
at  Geneva,  there  is  found  a  large  bacillus  ivmarkable  for  its  ability 
to  produce  a  grtvit  amomit  of  lactic  acid.  This  bacillus,  when  swal- 
lowed by  man,  does  not  snffei"  the  fate  of  the  vibrios  which  we  have 
mentioned.  It  is  not  destroyed  in  the  intestines,  but  passes  through 
alive.  Its  pre-^eiice  has  Ix'en  deiiionstraled  by  Doctor  Coliendy  even 
many  days  after  its  introduction  by  the  mouth.  Hen",  then,  is  a 
microlx'  not  normally  present  in  our  intestinal  flora  which  may  be- 
iniplatilcd  there  artificially,  either  with  curdled  milk  or  miiler  the 
form  of  a  pure  cultme;  endowed  with  great  power  of  producing 
fermentation,  it  will  U;  capable  of  efl'eelively  combatting  intestinal 
putrefactions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  niicrolte  is  found  in  the  sour  milk 
consumed  in  large 'quantities  by  the  IJulgariaiis  in  a  region  famous 
for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  have,  then,  reason  to  supp{)se  that  the  introduction  of  this  Bul- 
garian clotted  mitk  into  our  diet  may  eountemct,  or  at  least  diiuinisb, 
the  injurious  effect  of  the  intestinal  flora.  This  would  be  the  first 
e:^ample  of  artificial  modification  of  that  flora. 

To  sow  useful  mici"otK's  within  our  digestive  tul>e  is  not  sufficient, 
It  is  also  ncct'ssary  to  iircvent  the  introduction  of  injurious  ones. 
With  this  end  in  view  we  should  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  uncooked 
foods  that  serve  as  vehicles  for  all  sorts  of  microljes.  In  spite 
of  the-  washing  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  salads,  radishes, 
sti-a wherries,  cherries,  and  others,  they  are  yet  contaminated  with 
dust,  soil,  manure,  and  fecal  mattei-s.  Now,  these  often  contain  in- 
jurious inicrolies  and  eggs  of  animal  parasites.  Doctor  Bienstock 
found  in  the  earth  of  his  strawberry  beds  tetanic  spoi-es,  which  he 
found  would  \n'.  destroyed  in  his  own  digestive  tulx>  when  a  little  of 
that  earth  was  swallowed.  But  we  must  not  count  too  much  on  the 
antimicrobic  power  of  our  intestines,  and  it  is  much  more  prudent  not 
to  use  these  vegetables  and  fruits  until  they  ai-e  cooked— that  is|ito 
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sny,  until  after  the  destruction  of  all  or  a  larf^  part  of  the  microbft= 
that  they  contain.  This  measure,  together  with  the  use  of  water  that 
has  been  boiled,  will  prevent,  once  for  all,  the  penetration  into  our 
body  of  wild  microbes  whose  injurious  effects  can  not  be  denied. 

Thanks  to  the  means  we  have  just  outlined,  as  well  as  to  others 
which  we  may  add  thereto  later  on,  we  may  in  the  future  transform 
our  intestinal  flora,  now  so  varied  and  uncultivated,  into  a  flora  of 
much  fewer  species,  exempt  from  injurious  microbes  but  containing 
useful  ones — in  a  word,  into  a  cultivated  flora. 

But  independently  of  this  prospect,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  dis- 
advantages of  our  present  intestinal  flora  by  specific  scrums,  prepared 
with  a  view  to  neutralizing  the  injurious  action  of  certain  niicrobic 
poisons  and  of  destroying  the  microbes  themselves. 

As,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  these  microbes  act  upon  our  organ- 
ism by  weakening  our  noble  elements  and  stimulating  their  adver- 
saries, the  macrophages,  it  will  be  rational  to  seek  the  means  for  rein- 
forcing the  fonner.  The  weakening  of  the  latter  can  not  be 
considei-ed  for  the  moment,  as  the  macrophages  are  of  great  iise  to  us 
in  the  struggle  against  several  infectious  diseases,  and  notably  against 
tile  most  terrible  of  all,  tuberculosis. 

The  idea  of  reinforcing  our  noble  elements  is  based  upon  the  study 
of  certain  poisons  called  cyfotoxines.  Not  being  able  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  question  we  will  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
that,  while  strong  doses  of  these  poisons  destroy  our  cells,  minute 
doses,  on  the  contrary,  reinforce  tJiem.  We  should,  then,  attempt  to 
assist  our  noble  elements  in  their  struggle  against  the  macrophages 
by  the  aid  of  cytotoxines.  This  problem  is  complex  and  delicate,  and 
requires  numerous  preliminary  researches  of  long  duration.  These 
were  begun  a  year  ago.  At  this  time  the  question  is  not  sufficientlr 
mature  for  any  kind  of  discussion. 

The  theory  of  old  age  and  the  hypotheses  which  are  connected  with 
it  may  Ix-  summarized  In  a  few  words;  the  senile  degeneration  of  onr 
organism  is  entirely  similar  to  the  lesions  induced  by  certain  maladies 
of  a  microbic  origin.  Old  age,  then,  is  an  infectious  chronic  disease 
which  is  manifested  by  a  degeneration,  or  an  enfeebling  of  the  noble 
elements,  and  by  the  excessive  activity  of  the  macrophages.  These 
modificatiims  cause  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  cells  com- 
posing our  body  and  set  up  a  struggle  within  our  organism  which 
ends  in  a  precocious  aging  and  in  premature  death,  contrary  to 
nature. 

It  is  very  probable  that  during  the  time  we  are  growing  old  the 
intestinal  microln-ji  that  have  set  up  within  our  body  permanent  fac- 
tories for  different  poisons  play  a  very  important  part.  It  is,  then, 
entirely  possible  to  struggle  against  premature  senility  by  modifying 
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our  intestinal  flora  and  by  reenforcing  our  noble  elements,  so  sensitive 
to  microbic  poisons. 

But,  you  may  say,  all  this  is  theoretical.  It  may  be  scientific,  but 
it  has  not  been  proven.  You  may  ask  me  to  speak  to  you  of  our 
present  established  knowledge  concerning  old  age,  of  what  modern 
medicine  proposes  to  do  in  the  way  of  remedying  this  unenviable  con- 
dition. This  question  has  for  a  long  time  been  under  consideration, 
and  I  will  now  give  you  the  last  utterance  of  empiric  wisdom,  A 
much-esteemed  physician  of  London.  Doctor  Weber,  who  is  himself 
very  old,  has  quite  recently  summarized  the  means  that  he  used  to 
make  his  own  age  supportable  and  to  ameliorate  that  of  his  numerous 
clients. 

These  are  the  rules  that  he  drew  up  for  this  purpose:  "All  the 
organs  must  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  vigor.  Morbid  tendencies, 
whether  hereditary  or  acquired  during  life,  must  be  recognized  and 
combated.  Moderation  must  be  used  in  the  consumption  of  food  and 
drink  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of  other  corporeal  pleasures.  The  air 
within  and  about  the  dwelling  must  be  pure.  Corporeal  exercise 
must  be  taken  daily  in  all  conditions  of  weather.  In  many  cases  it  is 
also  necessary  to  take  respiratory  exercises  as  well  as  to  walk  and 
climb.  One  must  retire  early  and  rise  early.  Sleep  should  be  lim- 
ited to  six  or  seven  hours.  Kvery  day  a  bath  should  be  taken  or  the 
body  be  well  rubbed.  The  water  employed  for  this  may  be  cold  or 
warm  according  to  individual  temperament.  Sometimes  warm  and 
cold  water  may  be  alternately  employed.  Regular  work  and  intel- 
lectual occupation  are  indispensable.  The  mental  attitude  should  be 
that  of  enjoyment  of  living,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  a  hopeful  con- 
ception of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  passions  and  nervous  disturb- 
ances of  sorrow  should  lie  combntted.  Finally,  one  should  have  a  firm 
determination  that  will  compel  the  preservation  of  health,  the  avoid- 
ance of  alcoholic  liquors  and  other  .stimulants  as  well  as  narcotics  and 
analgesic  substances." 

These  counsels  are  certainly  very  useful  to  follow,  but  very  fre- 
quently they  are  insufficient  for  the  attainment  of  a  normal  old  age. 
Many  very  solder  persons,  not  addicted  to  alcoliolism  nor  any  other 
excess,  contract  chronic  maladies  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  blood  vessels, 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  nervous  system  which  result  in 
premature  and  most  painful  old  age. 

Empirical  rules,  even  when  dictated  by  the  widest  experience,  can 
not,  then,  suffice  to  solve  the  problem,  and  we  must  seek  the  aid  of 
science  in  order  to  obtain  an  effective  result.  The  scientific  study  of 
old  age  is  therefore  indispensable.  In  order  to  make  this  study  pos- 
sible, we  must,  first  of  all,  have  material  upon  which  to  work ;  that  is 
to  say,  old  people,  and,  indeed,  many  old  people.     The  opinion  that 
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old  people  are  merely  a  burden  upon  society,  which  ought  to  support 
tlii'in  siini)ly  l>ociiii!-«'  of  our  moral  laws,  is  wrtainly  ciToriet»ii«. 

Not  only  do  tlir  young,  but  many  oldi^r  persons  share  the  opinion 
tliiit  old  people  incapable  of  work  are  no  longer  g<KHl  for  anything. 
Some  ten  years  ago  a  celebrated  German  jjhysiologint.  who  had 
reached  a  great  age.  told  me  how  he  felt  because  of  his  iiseles-sness  to 
sfH'iely,  and  added:  "  Wlmt  can  one  do?  I  can  not  decide  to  kill 
niyM'If."  Well,  now  that  wience  has  taken  up  wrionsly  the  study  of 
the  problem  of  old  ajje,  old  pcoj)lp  have  iM-come  yitv  u>iefid  subjects, 
especially  so  fur  ihc  young.  wIki  may  be  able  to  pi-()fil  bv  tlie  results 
of  these  studies.  If  we  should  make  way  wilh  the  aged,  as  certain 
savage  Irilies  slill  do,  old  age  could  never  l>e  modified  nor  ameliorated. 
If  we  should  make  nay  with  tiie  sick,  as  was  fonnerly  done,  anil  as  i< 
still  done  among  certain  trilM's.  we  should  never  discover  any  means 
for  curing  diseases.  If  we  bail  killed  diphtheritirs  uniler  the  pretext 
that  the  gi-ea(er  part  of  llicui  were  going  to  die  and  that  they  wen-  a 
source  of  dan^rei"  to  fli"ir  heultliy  neighlxirs.  wc  should  never  have 
<liseovei-ed  Ibe  serum  wJiich  now  cures  them. 

Old  iM'ojile.  even  in  their  eomlilioii  of  decn>pitude,  may  I>e  very 
useful,  <in  (tmdilion  that  scientists  can  Im'  found  who  will  undertake 
llic  task  of  carefully  studying  Ibem.  Then'  is  also  a  certain  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  that  when  we  ourselves  have  liecome  incapable  of 
studying  old  age  we  may  serve  as  subjects  of  study  to  other  olwrvcrs. 
In  any  case,  it  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  in  the  future,  which  is.  without 
doubt.  souH'what  disiiint  as  yet.  old  age  may  cease  to  Im?  one  of  the 
gn'ale^l  misfortunes  of  innuanity,  and  that  this  chnmic  disease  may 
yield  to  the  ever- increasing  progi-ess  of  exact  scienee. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHEOLOGY  TO 
HUMAN  HISTORY." 


By  \V.  n.  EIoLMES. 


The  importance  of  archeolopi"  to  the  student  of  historj'  is  now  fully 
recognized.  The  science  in  establishing  its  claims  to  consideration 
more  fully  year  by  year,  especially  since  it  has  become  allied  with 
geology,  which  furnishes  the  necessary  time  scale,  and  witli  paleon- 
tology, which  supplies  the  scale  of  life.  The  branch  of  inquiry 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  dealt  with  isolated  fragments  of  knowl- 
eilge,  with  disjointed  portions  of  the  framework  of  human  his- 
lorv.  now  essays  to  aid  in  building  up  the  entire  skeleton  of  that 
histor}',  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  allied  sciences  of  ethnologj-  and  psy- 
chologj',  in  clothing  it  with  the  integuments  of  a  living  reality, 

America  is  taking  a  noteworthy  part  in  this  rehabilitation  of  the 
race  and,  fortunately,  is  most  helpful  just  where  the  Old  World  is 
weakest.  In  America  the  past  of  man,  for  the  most  part  at  least, 
connects  directly  with  the  present  and  with  the  living.  Eiich  step 
backward  along  the  course  of  culture  development  pi-oceeds  from  a 
well-established  and  fully  understood  base,  and  there  is  thus  no  . 
baffling  gap  between  history  and  prehistory,  as  in  the  Old  World. 

In  America  all  the  steps  of  culture  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
within  the  native  range  are  to  be  obser\'ed  among  the  living  peoples, 
and  we  are  thus  able  to  avoid  many  of  the  snares  of  speculation  with 
respect  to  what  men  have  thought  and  men  have  done  under  the 
greatly  diversified  conditions  of  primitive  existence. 

In  America  the  conditions  are  simple.  The  antiquities  of  a  region 
represent  in  a  large  measure  the  early  history  of  the  known  jieoples 
of  that  region.  There  have  not  been  the  succe,ssive  occupations,  the 
racial  interminglings,  the  obscuring  and  obliteration  of  phenomena 
that  so  seriously  embarrass  the  student  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the 

'  Paper  read  before  tbe  Congrees  of  Americanists,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  Augunt 
21,1904. 
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Old  World.  The  stone  age  and  the  red  race  stand  practically  alone 
within  the  field  of  study. 

In  America  the  high-^ater  mark  of  culture  barely  reached  the 
lower  limit  of  civilization.  In  the  Old  World  the  fuller  representa- 
tion of  man's  career  is  above  that  limit,  so  that  America  can  be  ex- 
pected to  assist,  especially  in  building  up  the  substructure  of  human 
history.  It  can  be  expected  to  furnish  a  fuller  reading  of  the  earlv 
chapters  of  culture  progress  than  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  position  of  aburiginal  America  in  the  field  of  culture  history 
and  the  ai-ea  of  that  history  which  American  archeology,  as  well  as 
American  ethnology,  can  l>e  expected  to  illumine  is  clearly  indicate<l 
in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

In  this  diagram  the  whole  field  of  human  history  is  represented 
by  the  five  spaces  which,  beginning  below,  are:  (1)  The  stage  of  pre- 
human development,  through  and  out  of  which  the  race  arose;  (2) 
A 


the  average  stage,  in  which  humanity  took  definite  shape;  (3)  the 
barbarous  stage,  in  which  powerful  nations  were  founded  and  sys- 
tems of  record  wei-e  developed;  (4)  the  civilized  stage,  in  which 
higher  culture  was  achieved,  and  (51  the  enlightened  stage,  reached 
as  yet  only  by  a  limited  nunilx'r  of  nations.  The  idea  of  time  is  not 
involved  in  this  diagram.  The  stages  of  progress  thus  become  a 
scale  on  which  the  cultural  achievements  of  any  race  or  people  in  its 
struggle  upward  may  be  laid  down.  It  enable,s  us  to  aliow  just  what 
relative  place  is  taken  by  each  race  or  people  and  just  how  much  and 
at  what  points  each  can  contribute  to  the  history  of  man;  for  human 
history  as  written  is  composite,  made  up  of  the  separate  histories 
of  many  peoples  of  all  grades  of  development  set  together  as  a 
mosaic. 

The  fan-shaped  figure  A  in  the  diagram  may  be  taken  to  expreffi 
the  history  of  the  race;  that  is,  the  whole  of  human  progress  from 
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the  slender  beginnings  of  the  savage  stage  up  to  its  greatest  expan- 
sion at  the  present  day.  The  same  figure  may  stand  with  equal  pro- 
priety for  the  career  of  a  single  people  or  nation  that  has  reached 
the  highest  limit  of  culture.  In  the  diagram,  the  beginnings  of 
cultural  development  are  represented  at  the  base  of  the  figure  by  a 
few  slender  threads  of  activity.  In  savagery  these  threads  multiply 
slowly  into  a  considerable  number  and,  with  ever  accelerated  rapidity, 
divide  and  subdivide  in  barbarism  and  civilization,  expanding  with 
marvelous  rapidity  ia  tlie  horizon  of  enlightenment,  ^\^lile  this 
expanding  figure  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  growth  of  human 
culture,  it  may  also  symbolize  the  development  of  the  race  in  popula- 
tion and  in  physical  perfeclion. 

The  figure  indicated  by  B  may  stand  for  the  career  of  peoples  of  the 
lowest  existing  order  of  culture,  such  as  the  Fuegians  or  Andama- 
nese — peoples  which  can  contribute  to  general  history  only  within  a 
very  limited  range,  since  their  career  traverses  only  the  lower  half 
of  the  field  of  savagery.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these  lowly 
peoples  can  contribute  much  more  fully  to  the  history  of  this  partic- 
ular stage  nf  progress  than  can  any  of  the  nations  that  have  pa'ssed 
this  stage  and  have  risen  to  higher  levels. 

The  field  covered  by  the  American  race  is  outlined  in  C  Uncer- 
tain and  indefinite  in  the  beginning  stages,  the  traa«  l>eing  hardly 
legible  on  account  of  the  absence  of  written  i-ecords  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  archeological  research,  it  develops  upward,  stopping  just 
short  of  the  level  of  civiliitation.  Many  strands  of  culture  had  ap- 
peared and  had  grown  strong,  but  writing  had  not  been  fully  achieved 
and  other  arts  peculiar  to  civilization  had  not  made  their  appearance. 
It  is  within  this  field  that  Americanists  pursue  their  studies  and  make 
their  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  race  and  of  developing  civili- 
zation. Above  this  stage  they  find  nothing  and  below  it  only  meager 
and  uncertain  traces  of  the  beginning  stages  of  human  cidtiire.  The 
archeologist  finds  within  this  limited  American  field,  however,  exten- 
sive phenomena  relating  to  the  various  branches  of  barbarian  activity, 
especially  to  such  as  len^'e  their  traces  in  material  form.  Prominent 
among  these  branches  are  agriculture,  hunting,  fishing,  quarrying,  and 
mining.  The  shaping  of  implements  and  utensils,  the  building  arts, 
metallurgy,  sculpture,  ceramics,  the  textile  arts,  the  graphic  arts  and 
writing,  war,  games,  culinary  arts,  religious  arts,  personal  adornment, 
the  decorative  arts,  etc.  These  gi-oups  of  phenomena,  as  exhibited  in 
America,  have  been  the  subject  of  earnest  study  by  a  large  number  of 
scholars  and  already  a  great  body  of  data  relating  to  them  has  been 
collected  and  an  extensive  literature  is  in  existence.  A  few  of  the 
more  instructive  of  these  groups  may  be  briefly  reviewed. 

Quarrying  and  mining. — Much  of  the  history  of  the  activities  con- 
cerned in  the  acquisition  of  the  raw  materials  of  subsistence  and.the 
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iii'ts  is  best  studied  among  existing  peoples.  This  is  especiallly  true 
of  htititing  and  fi:sl]iiig,  the  gathering  of  wild  fruits  and  graiDS,  asd 
agricultun*.  But  arclieologj'  alone  can  be  depended  upon  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  induKtrics  concerned  with  developing  the  mineral 
resources.  These  activities  escaped  the  oljservation  of  the  conquerors 
and  colonists  and  were  discontinued  so  abruptly  that  very  meager 
records  of  their  operation  have  been  preserved.  The  story  of  the 
s^tritggles  of  primitive  man  in  exploiting  the  valleys  and  mouDtains 
and  in  extracting  the  staple  materials  of  the  stone-age  culture  frcHn 
(heir  rocky  lu'ds  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
chapters  in  the  history  of  incipient  civilization.  With  implements 
of  stone,  l>oiie.  and  wood  the  aborigines  attacke<l  the  massive  strata, 
Invaking  up  solid  Ixidies  of  flint,  quartz,  obsidian,  jasper,  etc., 
for  the  mannfactni-e  of  implements  and  carving  out  huge  monoliths 
from  the  living  rock  for  building  and  sculpture,  A  study  of  the 
American  mines  and  quarries  gives  us  a  vivid  conception  of  the 
strength  and  ixTsistcncc  of  the  forces  that  underlie  human  develop- 
ment, and  of  the  diftieulties  encountered  by  the  race  in  carrying  culture 
upwaiil  through  the  stone  age  to  the  higher  level  of  the  age  of  metal. 
The  shaping  of  the  slone  into  implements  and  utensils  supplemented 
the  work  of  the  quarrymnii,  and  the  story  of  the  development  is  clearly 
told  in  many  lands.  Hut  America's  contribution  to  the  history  of  this 
most  important  branch  of  antivify  is  exceptionally  full  and  satis- 
factory. 

Archifeeture. — Aboriginal  architecture  in  America  teaches  the 
lessons  of  the  initial  development  of  this  branch  of  culture  with 
exceptional  clearness,  beginning  at  the  lowest  stage  and  carrying 
it  \\\>  to  about  the  stage  of  the  keystone  arch.  The  present  period 
affords  a  wide  range  of  phenomena  repn«enting  the  elementary  forms 
of  building,  and  post-Columbian  chronicles  give  us  somewhat  meager 
glimpses  of  tlie  higher  develojiment  that  came  under  the  observation 
of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  whilst  archeologic  remains  supplement  the 
lessons  of  the  historic  period.  Wc  find  constructions  of  great  variety 
iind  of  remarkable  preservation  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  the  Pueblo 
country,  on  the  Mexican  plateau,  in  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and  Hon- 
duras, and  in  South  America.  By  the  aid  of  these  we  see  how  tlie 
midden  and  the  earth  mound  develop  into  the  pyramid  with  its  mul- 
tiple stairways  of  cut  stone;  how  the  walls  change  from  irregularly 
placed  stone,  and  clay-covered  wicker  to  massive  structures  of  accu- 
rately hewn  stone;  how  the  chamber  spaces,  ceiled  at  first  with  weak 
tiinlwi-s  subject  to  quick  decay,  are  spanned  later  by  the  offset  arch  of 
stone.  We  see  supported  on  this  native  arch  the  concrete  roof,  so 
massive  as  to  defy  the  earthquake  and  support  the  forest  growth  of 
successive  centuries;  we  see  the  multiplication  of  stories,  tier  on  tier; 
we  see  the  spanned  si>ace,  limited  at  first  to  a  few  feet,  increase  indefi- 
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nitely  to  the  many-vaulted  roof  supported  by  a  wilderness  of  limestone 
column!^;  we  see  walls  decorated  within  and  without  with  symbolic 
sculptures,  single  buildings  presenting  thoiisandw  of  square  yards  of 
«:mbellished  surface,  and  marvel  at  lofty  false  fi-onts  and  roof  crests 
riiat  were  added  to  afford  space  for  the  exercise  of  the  native  g<mius 
for  decoration. 

These  chapters  in  the  evolution  of  the  building  arts  arc  not  taught 
with  e<]ual  clearness  and  fullness  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Be,side.s  the  direct  lessons  which  bear  upon  the  historj-  of  the  ai't  of 
architecture,  many  side  lights  are  thrown  upon  other  branches  of 
primitive  cnKure — mural  decoration,  sculpture,  and  furnishing,  as 
well  as  the  organization  of  society,  religious  Iwlipfs.  and  systems  or 
writing. 

Scttlptiire. — Sculpture  reached  its  highest  development  in  Greece, 
but  the  stages  through  which  the  art  passetl  are  but  meagerly  re- 
corded in  the  extant  art  works  of  Hellas.  The  earlier  steps  are  repriv 
sented  by  isolated  bits  in  many  places,  hut  the  primitive  pha-ses  of 
the  art  are  by  no  mejins  so  fully  exhibited  as  in  America.  We  have 
there  a  vast  body  of  material  covering  every  stage  from  the  very 
Iwginning  of  stone-shaping  up  to  full  relief  and  realistic  portrayal 
of  the  human  subject.  \o  people  known  to  us  has  within  the  cnl- 
ttire  I'ange  of  the  Americans  .shown  such  versatility  and  power  with 
the  hammer  and  chisel;  none  has  emlMxJied  in  stone  a  mythoiogj'  so 
rich  in  imagery,  including  as  it  does  forms  of  men,  iH'asts,  mon- 
sters, and  cosmic  phenomena  in  greatest  variety.  Tlie  arche<»lopist 
has  here  spread  out  l)efore  him,  with  the  work  of  the  living  jM-oples 
to  guide  him,  as  in  an  open  iKMik  the  whole  story  of  the  evolution  of 
sculptural  phenomena  within  the  horizon  of  barbarism. 

Mcltilhiiyy. — The  working  of  metnls  is  among  the  most  impor- 
tant activities  of  civilized  man,  and  has  l>een  o  chief  agency  in  the 
development  of  culture,  as  is  especially  manifest  in  gigantic  forward 
steps  of  recent  years.  Although  the  general  course  of  metalhirgic 
development  and  the  mutual  relation  of  its  successive  stuges  of  prog- 
ress are  well  made  out,  much  re?nains  to  be  learned,  and  in  this  direc- 
tion America  is  able  to  make  the  most  valuable  contributions.  AVe 
learn  from  historj'  something  of  the  metal  work  of  the  Americi.n 
nboiigines.  Tin,  lead,  and  iron  were  little  known,  and  the  smelting 
of  ores  was  in  its  infancy,  but  gold,  copper,  and  silver  were  extensively 
employed  when  the  Spaniards  arrived,  and  these  metals  were  forged, 
fused,  cast,  alloyed,  plated,  and  otherwise  handled  with  a  skill  that 
astonished  the  conquerors,  Archeology  verifies  the  statements  of  his 
torians  and  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manipulation  of 
metals  and  of  the  forms  produced  in  the  prinntive  stages  of  culture, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  Western  Continent,  but  for  the  general  his- 
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tory  of  the  subject  at  periods  where  the  records  in  the  Old  World  »re 
most  defective. 

Ceramws. — Of  art  in  clay  we  may  say  much  the  same  as  of  sculp- 
ture. No  people  known  to  us  has  furnished  such  a  vast  body  of 
material  for  the  study  of  this  art  from  its  beginnings  up  to  the  level 
of  glaze  and  the  wheel  as  have  the  pre-Columbian  Americans.  The 
clay  took  on  a  multitude  of  forms  in  which  were  embodied  a  wide 
range  of  mythologic  and  esthetic  concepts. 

T/ie  ffrap/iii  arts. — To  the  history  of  writing  aboriginal  America 
makes  many  contributions,  and  these,  like  the  others  referred  to. 
fall  within  that  part  of  the  history  of  progress  wherein  Old  World 
evidence  is  least  satisfactory.  In  the  Old  World  we  trace  back  the 
history  of  writing  step  by  step  to  a  point  near  the  beginning  of  the 
glyphic  system.  In  the  New  World  we  pass  back  from  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  glyphic  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  graphic,  thus  aU  but 
completing  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  recording  arts. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  present  and  prehistoric  phases  of  picture 
writing,  it  is  easy  to  utilize  and  interpret  the  vast  body  of  material 
in  this  branch  furnished  by  archeology;  but,  rich  as  is  this  material, 
insufficient  light  is  thrown  upon  the  transition  from  picture  writing 
to  phonic  writing,  the  particular  stage  of  development  in  which 
archeologists  find  one  of  the  most  fascinating  fields  of  research.  Ihe 
great  body  of  evidence  brought  before  the  conquering  Europeans 
was  not  appreciated  by  them,  but  rudely  des,troyed,  and  the  remaii^ 
graphic  and  sculptural,  are  now  being  gathered  together  and  studied 
in  the  most  painstaking  manner  by  our  scholars,  who  hope  almost 
against  hope  to  find  a  key  to  the  problems  of  transition.  Within 
the  cluster  of  graphic  phenomena  which  gave  birth  to  writing,  we 
have  evidence  bearing  upon  other  important  branches.  We  here 
get  glimpses  of  the  history  of  the  calendar;  we  find  traces  of  the 
pictorial  art,  which  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  light  and  shade, 
perspective,  and  portraiture,  and  discover  many  germs  of  embellish- 
ment, both  mythologic  and  esthetic. 

Although  many  of  the  obscure  problems  arising  in  this  American 
field  have  been  successfully  worked  out,  many  others  are  still  await- 
ing the  attention  of  Americanists  and  will  no  doubt  yield,  tittle  by 
little,  to  their  persistent  efforts. 

The  more  important  unsolved  problems  of  aboriginal  America  are 
those  of  race  origins,  of  culture  origins,  and  of  chronology.  These 
problems  do  not  relate  so  much  to  particular  nations  as  to  the  history 
of  the  race  as  a  whole ;  not  so  much  to  peculiar  or  local  cultures  as  to 
the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  native  activities;  not  so  much  to 
tribal  or  national  chronology  as  to  correlations  of  race  and  culture 
history  with  the  geological  time  scale. 

With  respect  to  race  and  racial  characters  American  a^eology 
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has  as  yet  little  to  add  to  what  may  be  learned  from  studies  of  the 
living  peoples.  So  far  as  observed,  the  variations  in  type  of  fossil 
forms  do  not  extend  decidedly  beyond  the  range  of  variation  observed 
among  the  living.  It  has  been  sought  to  establish  a  paleo- American 
type  in  South  America,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  a  sufficient 
comparative  study  of  the  osseous  remains  of  the  present  peoples  of 
the  world  has  been  made  to  warrant  a  satisfactory  determination. 
Conservatism  is  especially  desirable  in  any  attempt  to  establish  new 
racial  types  or  special  orders  of  culture. 

Regarding  race  origin  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  still  room  for 
speculation.  Opinion  seems,  however,  to  be  settling  down  to  the  view 
that  the  American  race,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  not  autochthonous,  but 
is  an  offshoot  of  Asiatic  peoples,  originally  more  or  less  diverse  in 
character  and  arriving  in  America,  mainly  at  least,  by  the  Bering 
Strait  route,  not  abruptly,  but  in  the  normal  course  of  race  distribu- 
tion from  a  natal  habitat,  the  migration  continuing  for  untold  cen- 
turies. Americanists  have  here  a  difficult,  a  perplexing,  but  a  most 
fascinating,  field  of  research. 

To-day,  one  of  the  most  absorbing  questions  encountered  by  the  stu- 
dent of  American  archeology  is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  aboriginal 
cultures.  Some  regard  tliese  cultures  as  autochthonous ;  others  liave 
looked  for  their  source  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world.  Al- 
though no  final  conclusion  can  yet  be  announced,  we  may  assume  that, 
along  with  the  incoming  peoples,  all  or  most  of  whom  must  have 
been  extremely  primitive  dwellers  of  the  far  north,  there  came  the 
simplest  forms  of  the  arts  of  hunting,  fishing,  shelter-building,  and 
the  preparation  of  food ;  that  from  these  elements,  under  tlie  infiuence 
of  more  southerly  environments,  there  arose  in  time  diversified  cid- 
ture  groups,  such  as  are  now  under  investigation  in  various  parts  of 
the  continent.  We  can  not  but  admit,  however,  the  plausibility  of 
the  theory  that  seafaring  wanderers  from  other  lands  liavc^  now  and 
then  reached  American  shores,  bringing  with  them  the  germs  of  dis- 
tinct cultures,  and,  further,  that  tlie  characteristic  art  phenomena 
of  certain  centers  of  progress  are  such  as  to  give  countenance  to  this 
idea.  This  is  a  most  interesting  and  important  branch  of  arclieolog- 
ical  research,  and  one  with  wliich  archeologists  must  at  this  stage  par- 
ticularly concern  themselves. 

Archeology  furnishes  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  data  regarding 
the  states  of  culture  of  the  American  race,  but  we  note  that  in  all  the 
researches  so  far  conducted  no  traces  of  culture  plienomena  have  been 
found  which  extend  below,  on  the  one  hand,  or  above,  on  the  other, 
the  range  observed  among  the  living  or  historic  tribes.  Tliere  is 
nothing  so  unique  that  it  might  not  belong  to  known  tribes  or  their 
immediate  ancestors.  It  has  been  sought  to  differentiate  a  paleolithic 
culture  and  period  in  America,  but  without  tangible  result.    Safar 
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US  the  list*  of  till'  tonus  "  piilcoltthic  "  and  "  iipoiithic  "  are  conoemed 
they  may  liotli  Ik-  oiiiitled  from  the  nomenclatore  uf  American  arche- 
ology without  hiss,  if  not  to  [lossible  advantage.  The  simplest  forms 
of  stone  iniplenients  occur  everywhere  in  association  with  the  most 
highly  developed  forms,  and  neolithic  forms  are  reimrted  from  for- 
mations of  nearly  all  periods  back  to  the  earliest  that  have  been 
observed. 

In  America,  especially  Xorth  America,  we  have  sought  almoi^t 
in  vain  to  establish  a  definite  chronology  of  man  and  culture.  Evi- 
dence of  antiquity  is  not  wanting,  bnt  when  we  try  to  adjust  the 
phenomena  to  the  geological  time  scale  we  meet  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. Hundreds  of  ancient  caves  have  been  searched,  with  only  nega- 
tive results;  glacial  gravels  have  been  e?camined  with  great  care,  but 
llie  i-etunis  hit  exceedingly  meager;  river  terraces  and  kitchen-mid- 
den deposits  yield  nothing  of  particular  value,  and  the  results,  when 
viewed  as  a  wb<tle,  instead  of  enlightening  the  mind,  fill  it  rather  with 
confusion.  It  is  within  the  boumls  of  possibility  that  this  confusion 
may  in  a  measure  Iw  due  to  the  presence  in  America  of  an  autochtho- 
nous race  element. 

The  contributions  of  American  archeology  in  this  department  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  tlie  Old  World,  where  definite 
chronological  results  are  forthcoming  on  all  hands.  That  America 
may  yet  furnish  contributions  of  importance  in  this  branch  of  in- 
quiry, however,  lies  well  within  the  bounds  of  [jossibility. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  arc  in  America  numerous;  questions  await- 
ing solution,  and  there  is  vagueness  in  many  places;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  results  of  our  archeologieal  investigations  an-  on 
the  whole  most  gratifying.  Each  year  the  areas  of  the  uncertain  and 
the  imknown  are  being  reduced,  and  when  the  results  achieveil  are 
supplemented  by  tlie  rich  materials  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
living  peoples  they  nnist  go  far  toward  illuminating  the  pages  of  the 
Ktory  (if  humanity  in  general  which  the  Old  M'orld  has  been  gradu- 
ally but  suix'ly  revealing. 

Viewing  the  whole  field  of  prehistorical  research,  we  are  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  past  of  man  is  rapidly  disclosing  itself  to  our 
vision, so  that  pi-esently  we  shall  be  able  toh>ok  backward  through  the 
biological  and  cultural  vistas  of  his  coming  and  connect  the  present 
with  the  vanishing  point  of  the  human  perspective  with  isn  insight 
and  comprehension  little  dreamed  of  until  now. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  a  Inml  called  Crete  lu  tbc  luidHt  of  tbe  wlncHlnrk  sen,  a 
fair  land  and  a  rleh.  begirt  with  water,  and  therein  ure  luiiuy  men 
lunumerable.  and  ninety  cltiett. — Odyseer.  sWt  171!.  Butcher  and 
Liing'a  Translation. 

The  high  expectations  which  scholars  lield  of  the  good  (hat  wouIJ 
come  to  archeology  through  systematic  excavations  in  Crete  have 
not  been  disappointed.  It  is  htiU  too  early  to  cKliniate  the  full  value 
of  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  by  tlie  British  at  Knossos," 
Psychro,*  Praesos,'  Zakro/  and  Palaiokastro,"  by  the  Italians  at 
Phaestos  *  and  Aghia  Triadha,*  and  by  the  American  Exploration 
Society  at  Goiimia.  Enough  has  been  unearthed,  however,  in  the 
last  four  years  to  revolutionize  our  ideas  of  the  state  of  culture 
attained  by  the  Cretans  of  the  "golden  age"  during  the  third  and 
second  millenniums  B.  C,  and  to  lay  surer  foundations  for  the  study 
of  European  civilization  than  ever  before  existed.  Further  work  will 
no  doubt  bring  many  fresh  sui-prises  and  will  throw  new  light  on  the 
origins  of  Mediterranean  cultnrc. 

a  Report  ot  tbe  American  Explorntloii  Societ;'H  Escavations  at  (jiiurnlii. 
Crete.  1901-1003. 

*  An  abstract  from  transactions  of  the  deparliueut  of  urcbeoluiE.v.  1,'nlvernity 
of  Pennsylvanln,  Vol.  I.  pts.  1  and  2.  1904,  printetl  by  perniisf-lnu  of  the  Amer- 
ican Exploration  Society. 

c  See  articles  by  Mr.  Evans  on  the  Palace  Kite  In  British  Si-liool  Annual.  1809- 
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The  great  palaces  it  Knossos  and  Phaestos  complete  each  other 
architecturally,  the  former  giving  an  elevation  of  three  or  even  fonr 
stories,  the  latter  furnishing  a  ground  plan  "simple  and  grandiose," 
as  it  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Evans.  In  both  we  see  the  houses  of 
ricli  princes  who  loved  luxury,  who  patronized  the  arts  of  builder, 
sculptor,  and  painter,  and  used  tlie  talents  of  the  scribe  as  well.  The 
smaller  finds  at  Knossos  and  Aghia  Triadha  by  their  variety  and 
number  give  us  a  fuller  knowledge  of  this  prehistoric  civilization 
than  we  have  of  many  a  later  stage  of  culture,  but  of  this,  as  of  most 
subjects  which  deserve  any  investigation,  the  more  we  know  the 
more  we  want  to  know.  Palaces  and  tombs  are  not  sufficient;  we 
want  also  the  homes  of  the  people,  for  without  an  insight  into  the  life 
of  "  the  many  "  we  can  not  rightly  judge  the  civilization  of  any 
period.  By  a  singular  chance  a  well-preserved  town,  dating  from 
tlie  earlier  period  of  the  Great  Palace  at  Knossos  (about  1800-lSOO 
B.  C.)  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  tools,  pottery,  and  other 
articles  of  daily  use,  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  o£ 
Americans  ("])eople  of  the  great  democracy,"  as  Cretans  call  us)  at 
Gournia,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  isthmus  that  connects  the  east  end 
of  the  island  with  the  rest  of  Crete.  It  is  not  rash  to  suppose  that 
this  is  one  of  the  ninety  cities  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  famous 
passage  of  the  Odyssey  quoted  above. 

THE   IBTHHUS. 

Strabo,  in  Book  X,  Ch.  IV,  3,  of  his  Geography,  describes  the  long, 
narrow  island  of  Crete,  with  its  northern  coast  line  indented  by  deep 
gulfs,  which  at  two  points  reduce  the  Island  to  less  than  half  its 
average  width.  At  the  Istlimus  of  Hierapetra,  which  is  the  eastern 
of  these  two  points  and  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  island,  the 
northern  and  southern  shores  lie  but  60  stadia  (12  kilometers,  about 
8  miles)  apart.  Here  nature  ha.^  made  the  communication  between 
sea  and  sea  not  only  short,  but  easj-,  by  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of 
lowland  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Dikte  in  Sitia  and  Dikte  in 
Lasitlii  (the  legendaiy  cradle  of  Zeus),  a  break  in  the  long  chain 
that  forms  the  backbone  of  Crete.  East  of  the  isthmus  an  almost 
vertical  rock  wall  of  mountains  hides  from  view  the  summit  of 
Aphendi  Kavousi,  which  dominates  Sitia  (1,472  meters,  or  about 
1,829  feet),  while  across  the  valley  to  the  west  the  land  rises  in  more 
gradual  ascent  to  mountain  level,  and  from  many  foothills  Aphendi 
Khristos"  (2,155  meters,  or  about  7,070  feet),  the  loftiest  peak  of 
Lasithi,  can  be  seen. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  the  isthmus,  shut  in  by  mountains  on 
the  east  and  coast  hills  on  the  west,  lies  the  plain  of  Kavousi.    In 

•  Apbendi  Khristos  le  sometlnea  written  BnTeodl  Cbrlstos. 
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seasons  of  abundant  rain  like  1903  it  gives  good  yields  of  olives, 
carolw,  grapes,  and  grain;  but  in  dry  years  like  1901  it  is  parched 
and  fruitless.  More  fertile,  b(M!ause  better  watered,  is  the  lovely 
valley  of  Kaio  Khorio,  which  occupies  tlie  northwest  corner  of  the 
isthmus,  descending  to  the  Gulf  of  Mirabello.  Between  Kavousi  and 
Kalo  Khorio"  the  coast,  though  utterly  barren,  is  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful. At  Pachyammos  there  is  a  good  beach;  elsewhere  steep  cliffs, 
alternating  with  coves,  form  a  coast  line  as  picture.sque  as  any  in 
southern  Europe,  and  within  these  covers  rest  wat«rs  as  clear  and 
rich  in  color  as  those  of  Capri.  The  main  highway  of  Crete,  con- 
netting  Sitia,  Herakleion  (Candia),  Eethymo,  and  Canea,  follows 
this  coast  and  near  Pachyammos  meets  the  road  that  crosses  the 
isthmus  from  Hierax)etra.  Since  the  earliest  times  this  istlunus  road 
must  have  been  in  constant  use,  for  no  other  route  across  the  island 
is  so  short,  so  level,  so  direct.  Halfway  between  the  two  seas  stands 
Episkopi,  and  side  roads  lead  east  to  Monasteraki,  Kato  Khorio,  and 
Apano  Khorio,  at  the  foot  of  the  Thriphte  Range,  and  west  to 
Vasiliki  and  Kentri,  situat«d  on  low  hills.  From  Episkopi  south 
the  lowland  widens,  and,  being  watered  by  mountain  streams,  is 
richly  productive  of  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and  mulberries,  as  well  as 
of  the  commoner  fruits  and  grains.  This  cheerful  fertility  continues 
until  the  neighborhood  of  Hierapctra  is  reached,  a  region  as  barren 
aa  the  northern  shore  and  far  less  interesting. 

From  time  immemorial  the  isthmus  has  been  inhiibited,  and  yet  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  Hierapctra,  where 
the  modern  city  is  built  above  ruins  of  Hellenic  and  Roman  cities 
of  the  same  name,  the  sit«s  occupied  at  different  periods  are  distinct  ^ 
(Mie  from  another.  Men  of  the  bronze  age  chose  low  hills  not  far 
from  the  sea;  their  successors,  a  ruder  people  of  the  iron  age,  had 
stron^olds  on  almost  inaccessible  moimtain  heights;  Greeks  and 
Romans  established  trading  stations  on  the  shore;  Venetians  and 
Turks  built  watch  towers  and  block  houses  at  commanding  points  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  unfortunate  Cretans  in  subjection;  mod- 
ern Cretans  still  prefer  the  security  of  the  hills,  but  a  seaward  move- 
ment has  already  begun  as  a  result  of  the  peace  and  order  that  since 
the  liberation  of  Crete  in  1898  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
island.    •    •     • 

My  first  year's  work  on  the  isthmus  of  Hierapetra  as  Fellow  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  has  been  described 
in  an  article  entitled  "  Excavations  at  Kavousi,  Crete,  1900,'*  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Archeologj',  second  series,  Volume  V, 
1901,  pages  125-157.     Opportunity  for  a  second  campaign  was  given 

aKaAo(»-)  Xa)/afo(t-).  beautifnl  Tillage,  18  aptly  muned. 
''  Azoria  Bill  may  be  an  unimportant  exception  to  tliiB  rule. 
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mc  in  1901,  Tnen  the  American  Exploration  Society,  of  Phiiadplphia, 
offered  to  support  further  researches  in  Crete.  Mrs,  Cornclins  Stev- 
enson, secretary  of  the  society,  actively  forwarded  the  enterprise,  and 
Mr.  Calvin  Wells,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mr.  Charles  II.  Cramp,  of  Phila- 
delphia, generously  contributed  the  necessary  funds.  My  colleague 
in  1901  was  Miss  B.  E.  Wheeler,  of  Concord  and  Providence,  one  of 
my  classmates  at  Smith  College.  Miss  \Vheeler  and  I  landed  in  Crete 
April  7.  Much  progress  had  been  made  at  Knossos  and  Phaestoe, 
and  such  success  in  the  Mycensean  and  pre-Myceneean  field,  or,  to  use 
more  up-to-date  nomenclature,  the  "Minoan"  field,  increased  our 
longing  to  find  something  belonging  to  this  golden  age  of  Cretan 
history. 

We  made  a  round  trip  through  Chersonnesos  (a  Greco-Roman 
city),  Neapolis  (the  town  from  which  one  visits  a  difficult  iron-age 
sit«  at  Anarlachos  and  the  Hellenic  Deyros),  Olunta  (ancient  city 
Olus,  near  which  lie  remains  probably  prehistoric),  Gonlos  (site  of 
the  ancient  city  Lato  and  of  an  important  prehistoric  settlement), 
Kavoiisi,  Episkopi.  Mcsoleri  (ancient  Oleros).  Kalaraarka  (reserved 
hy  British  as  a  prehistoric  site) ,  Mallais  ( Homeric  Malla) ,  Psychro, 
and  back  to  Herakleion.  On  this  trip  we  saw  nothing  more  promis- 
ing than  our  clue  at  St,  Anthony's  and  the  CyclopeJin  wall  at  Avgo. 
and  as  Mis,s  ^^'hee^er  was  willing  to  try  a  second  year's  luck  on  the 
isthmus  of  Hiorapotra,  we  informed  the  Goveniment  of  our  wish  to 
renew  work  in  that  region.  The  St.  .Ynthony  clue  was  too  sli^t  to 
be  mentioned  save  between  ourselves,  and  when  we  returned  to 
Kavousi  presumably  to  find  geometric  or  at  best  sub-Mycena?an 
things,  our  quest  excited  pity  rather  than  envy  among  the  archeol- 
ogists  at  Herakleion. 

We  went  directly  to  Avgo  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  megalithic 
structure  near  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin.  Avgo  Valley  is  so  over- 
shadowed by  the  surrounding  mountains  that  the  sun  does  not  reach 
it  until  late,  and  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  very  cool.  Conse- 
quently the  peasants  live  here  only  in  summer  and  content  themselves 
with  one-room  stone  liuts  without  windows. 

For  two  weeks  our  party  living  in  the.se  huts  suffered  some  hard- 
ships, esijecially  during  thirty-six  hours  of  incessant  rain  that  caused 
serious  floods  in  eastern  Crete,  wrecked  a  hut  near  us,  loosened  our 
own  walls,  and  poured  into  the  hut  we  used  for  a  kitchen.  The 
results  of  our  excavations  at  Avgo  were  meager,"  On  holidays 
and  on  days  when  the  ground  was  too  wet  for  digging  we  rode 
up  and  down  Kavousi  plain  and  the  neighlwring  coast  hill  seek- 
ing for  the  bronze-age  settlement,  which   I  was  convinced  lay   in 

"  Sec  Transactions  Department  ot  Archeology,  University  of  PeDs.vlvaBfa, 
1904,  pp.  18-20. 
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these  lowlands  somewhere  near  the  sea.  It  was  discouraging  work, 
for  my  eyes  soon  came  to  see  walls  and  the  tops  of  beehive 
tombs  in  every  chance  grouping  of  stones,  and  we  went  to  many 
a  "  rise  of  ground  which  at  a  distance  looked  a  perfect  Mycenean 
hill,  but  proved  to  be  all  rock.  From  an  archaeological,  as  well 
as  an  agriciilfnral,  point  of  view  the  curse  of  the  Ka- 
vousi  region  is  the  shallowness  of  soil;  even  at  Gournia 
we  often  have  occasion  to  bemoan  if.  At  last  the  rumor 
of  our  search  reached  the  ear  of  George  Perakis,  peasant 
antiquarian  of  Vasiliki,  a  village  3  miles  west  of  Ka- 
vousi,  and  he  sent  word  by  the  schoolmaster  that  he 
could  guide  us  to  a  hill  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of 
Pachyammos,  close  to  the  sea,  where  there  were  bi-oken 
bits  of  pottery  and  old  walls.  Moreover,  he  sent  an  ex- 
cellent seal  stone  picked  up  near  the  hill,  and  although 
seal  stones  are  not  good  evidence,  being  easily  carried 
from  place  to  place,  his  story  was  too  interesting  to  pass 
unheeded.  Accordingly,  on  May  19,  Miss  Wheeler  and 
I  rode  to  the  spot,  found  one  or  two  sherds  with  curvi- 
linear patterns,  like  those  from  St.  Antonys;  saw  stone 
in  lines,  which  might  prove  to  be  parts  of  walls  (never 
more  than  one  course  visible),  and  determined  to  put 
our  force  of  30  men  at  work  there  the  following  day. 
Three  days  later  we  had  dug  19  trial  pits  and  had 
opened  houses,  were  following  paved  roads,  and  were 
in  possession  of  enough  vases  and  sherds,  with  cuttle- 
fish, plant,  and  spiral  designs,  as  well  as  bronze  tools, 
seal  impres-sions,  stone  vases,  etc.,  to  make  it  certain  that 
we  had  a  bronze-age  settlement  of  some  importance. 
Accordingly,  I  sent  the  following  cablegram  to  the 
American  Exploration  Society,  which  was  received  in 
Philadelphia  four  days  after  the  first  visit  paid  by  me, 
or,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  by  any  archeologist  to  the  site 
of  Gournia :  "  Discovered  Gournia — Mycenean  site, 
street,  houses,  pottery,  bronzes,  stone  jars.''  We  imme- 
diatelv  petitioned  the  Cretan  Government  for  special  '><>■■— Bnmie 
.'    .  ,  .  ■        !■         I  Bpaar     beail. 

permi'^sion  to  excavate  this  new  site  for  the  American       Firet  "flnd" 

Exploration  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  our  request       fj^  ^j^^^S^ 
was  promptly  granted. 

Gournia  is  a  name  given  by  the  pejisants  of  the  district  to  a  basin 
opening  north  on  the  Gulf  of  Mirabello  and  inclosed  on  the  other  three 
sides  by  foothills  which  rise  west  of  the  narrow  strip  of  isthmus. 
For  one-half  its  length  from  south  to  north  this  basin  is  divided  into 
two  narrow  valleys,  of  which  the  western  forms  a  broad  torrent  bed, 
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dry  in  summer.  The  southern  end  of  the  ridge  Was  used  in  Greco- 
Roman  times,  for  here  in  the  chapel  of  Aghia  Pelaghia  is  ft  stone  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "  Klythos  made  (it),"  and  close  at  hand  graves 
have  been  discovered  containing  Roman  vases.  This  end  of  the  rioge 
being  for  the  most  part  an  irregular  mass  of  limestone,  is  suitable,  per- 
haps, for  burial, but  not  for  habitation.  Farther  north  the  ridge  be- 
comes less  rugged ;  platforms  of  earth  are  upheld  by  rock  ledges ;  there 
is  a  slight  dip,  and  we  stand  on  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city,  every 
foot  of  its  summit  and  slopes  covered  with  roads  and  dwellings.  But 
the  rock  reappears  at  the  northern  point  of  the  ridge,  beyond  which 
the  valleys  meet  and  extend  in  one  plain  to  the  sea.  The  eastern  valley 
and  a  small  part  of  the  plain  can  be  cultivated,  but  hills  and  ^ore 
bear  no  crops  except  stones  and  low  carob  trees.  The  rugged  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  ridge  and  the  dense  growth  of  carobs  which  covered  it  made 
it  possible  for  the  acropolis  to  escape  the  notice  of  passing  archeolo- 
gisfs,  although  many  had  traveled  along  the  important  highway  from 
Herakleion  to  Sitia,  which  actually  crosses  the  lower  part  of  our  site 
and  lieswithin  one-eighth  of  amileof  theacropolisitself.  The  higher 
hills  south  and  southwest  of  Gournia  are  composed  of  pudding  stone, 
which  easily  breaks  off  in  shallow  caves,  while  the  lower  hills  are  of 
limestone,  like  the  ridge. 

Our  town,  which  until  we  know  its  ancient  name  must  be  called 
by  the  modern  designation  Gournia,  covered  not  only  the  middle  of 
the  ridge,  where  it  rises  200  feot  above  sea  level,  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
back  from  the  gulf,  but  extended  across  the  eastern  valley  up  the 
hills  to  the  east  and  northeast,  so  that  the  acropolis  was  the  center  of 
a  settlement  of  considerable  size.  To-day  the  nearest  harbor  is  at 
Pachyammos,  a  small  coast-guard  station  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
east  of  Gournia.  This  place  seems  destined  to  grow  to  an  important 
port.  An  excellent  road,  built  by  French  soldiers  during  the  recent 
international  occupation  of  Crete,  connects  it  with  Hierapetra,  on  the 
south  coast,  only  8  miles  distant,  and  this  land  connection  between 
the  two  seas  across  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  island  is  preferred 
to  rounding  Sitia,  where  storms  are  frequent  and  severe.  The  line 
of  the  north  shore  has  changed,  and  it  may  be  that  in  early  times  the 
harbor  lay  in  an  arm  of  the  sea  directly  north  of  Gournia.  At  all 
events,  the  sea  has  here  encroached  on  buildings  which  are  proved  by 
construction  and  by  contents  to  be  of  the  same  period  as  those  on  the 
ridge.  From  this  group  of  buildings  a  road  probably  led  up  to  the 
low  acropolis,  and  on  reaching  the  middle  eminence  must  have  met 
a  road  which  we  have  found  continues  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  hill,  rising  by  steps  where  the  slope  is  steep,  and  conducting 
the  traveler  at  length  to  the  small  palace  of  the  local  governor. 

At  the  beginning  of  excavations  only  a  few  stones  showed  above  the 
surface  and  many  houses  were  entirely  hidden,  being  discovered  in 


Sketch  Plan  of  the  Central  Acropolis,  Gournia,  Crete. 
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the  course  of  digging  by  workmen  who,  following  the  roads,  came 
upon  their  thresholds.  The  upper  parts  of  the  houses  had  fallen  long 
ago,  covering  the  hill  with  their  ruins.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
denudation  is  constant,  there  was  but  a  scant  covering  of  -jtirth  over 
the  native  rock;  here  some  of  the  l*est  objects  of  bronze  imd  terra 
cotta  were  found  within  50  centimeters  of  the  surface,  and,  indeed,  at 
certain  spots,  which  we  now  know  to  have  been  within  dwellings,  the 
native  rock  lay  bare.  On  the  sides  of  the  hill  where  earth  acctmiu- 
lates  we  were  often  obliged  to  dig  4  or  5  meters  before  reaching  virgin 
soil,  live  rock,  beaten  floor,  or  stone  paving,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Excavations  have  been  carried  on  at  Goumia  through  two  cam- 
paigns. May  20  to  July  2, 1901,  and  March  30  to  June  6,  1903,  with  a 
force  of  100  to  110  workmen  and  about  a  dozen  girls  who  wash  pot- 
sherds. Unfortunately,  Miss  Wheeler  could  not  leave  America  in 
1903  to  give  her  efficient  aid  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
which  we  had  started  and  planned  together;  but  I  was  ably  assisted 
in  the  second  season  by  Mr.  Richard  B.  Seager,  who  took  special 
charge  of  the  pottery  as  well  as  helping  in  the  field.  Miss  Moffat,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  left  a  Paris  studio  to  accompany  the  second 
year's  expedition,  and  has  made  for  the  American  Exploration  Society 
a  series  of  excellent  colored  drawings  of  some  of  the  better  vases  and 
scores  of  drawings  to  scale  of  the  commoner  pottery,  saving  thereby 
many  shapes  which,  through  the  inferiority  of  the  common  clay,  would 
have  been  lost.  I  consider  these  drawings  and  others  executed  for  us 
by  the  Danish  artist,  M.  Bagge,  among  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  archeology  by  our  expedition. 

The  brief  survey  of  results  to  be  given  here  is  strictly  provisional, 
and  will,  I  hope,  be  superseded  by  a  more  careful  study  of  the  work 
when  the  excavations  at  Gournia  shall  have  been  completed. 

THE  TOWN   AND  rrS   BUILDINOS. 

The  sketch  plan  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
begun  in  1901  by  Mr.  Fyfe,  of  Glasgow,  architect  for  Mr.  Evans  at 
Knossos,  and  finislied  by  me  in  1903,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Harold 
Hastings,  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  town  than  words  can.  As  the 
squares  measure  20  meters  on  a  side,  the  entire  area  cleared  may  be 
roughly  computed  as  2  acres,  the  top  of  the  acropolis  as  about  1  acre, 
and  the  palace  as  one-third  of  an  acre.  Thirty-six  houses  and  parts 
of  several  others  are  uncovered. 

The  roads  of  Gournia  have  an  average  width  of  about  1.00  meters 
and  are  paved  with  stones  which  seem  to  have  been  chosen  from 
near  the  sea,  and  which,  worn  first  by  the  sea  and  then  by  the  passing 
of  many  feet,  present  a  fairly  smooth  surface.  They  are  laid  with 
care,  not  actually  Gtting,  but  leaA^ng  no  such  ruts  and  holes  as  are 
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seen  in  Cretan  roads  to-day.  Where  the  roads  ascend  we  6nd  flints 
of  steps  as  in  modem  Naples;  the  longest  flight  is  in  the  road  that 
climbs  the  east  slope. 

Goiimia  houses  are  superior  to  any  homes  of  bronze  age  people 
found  on  the  Greek  mainland.  Their  lower  courses  are  of  rubble. 
but  often  considerable  care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  stones,  and 
they  ai-e  roughly  aligned.  The  size  of  stones  varies  greatly — cer- 
tain walls  on  the  east  slope  of  the  hills  being  sufRciently  massive  to 
have  suggested  on  lirst  di.scovcry  fortihcation  walls,  but  as  further 
digging  disclosed  massive  and  weak  walls  side  by  side,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion,  in  which  all  who  have  visited  the  site  agree,  that 
the  heavier  construction  belongs  simply  to  the  better-built  houses 
and  that  the  place  is  unfortified.  The  width  of  the  house  walls 
varies  from  50  to  90  centimeters,  60  centimeters  being  the  average. 
That  the  upper  walls  of  many  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  is  abun- 
dantly proved.  These  bricks  average  tO  by  30  by  10  centimeters, 
and  seem  to  be  fire  baked.  Before  May,  19U1,  only  sun-baked  bricks, 
or  those  accidentally  burned  by  conflagration  had  been  found  in 
bronze  age  settlements  in  the  .lEgean ;  but  almost  simultaneously 
at  Zakro  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  island,  where  Mr.  Hofrarth 
was  conducting  successful  excavations,  at  Avgo,  and  at  Goumia 
fire-baked  bricks  came  to  light  in  May,  1001,  and  they  hare  since 
been  found  at  Palaiokastro.  The  clay  is  coarse  and  unevenly  baked, 
but  the  bricks  retain  their  shape  well.  Bricks  were  used  not  only 
in  upper  walls,  but  also  in  partitions — always  on  a  stone  base.  In 
a  house  on  the  east  slope  we  found  partition  walls  made  of  mud, 
which,  after  drying  in  the  sun,  was  overlaid  with  plaster,  a  careless 
construction  not  imcommon  in  modern  (ireek  villages.  The  marvel 
is  that  such  flimsy  work  should  have  remained  sufficiently  intact  for 
thirty-five  hundred  years  to  be  immediately  recognized  and  preserved 
by  the  workmen  who  dug  it  out. 

Plaster  is  employed  extensively  on  the  door  jambs  and  on  the 
walls,  both  outer  and  inner,  overlaying  stone  and  brick.  It  is  of 
several  varieties,  a  coarse  white  kind  and  a  gi-ay  pebbly  sort  being 
commonest.  In  some  instances  a  coarse  plaster  covers  the  wall  and 
a  second  finer  layer  covers  this,  the  color  of  the  finer  layer  being 
usually  a  very  light  bluish  gray,  although  we  have  a  few  precious 
bits  of  brighter  stucco  of  a  whade  somewhat  deeper  than  the  Pom- 
pcian  red.  In  one  of  the  western  storerooms  of  tlie  palace  we  found 
two  small  curiously  molded  pieces  of  stucco,  one  shaped  as  a  thun- 
derbolt and  the  other  as  a  swallow;  these  have  one  flat  surface, 
as  if  they  might  have  formed  ornaments  in  relief  on  the  wall. 

Doorways  are  carefully  made  with  stone  sills  and  bases  for  the 
jambs,  which  were  in  rare  instances  of  stone  covered  with  plaster, 
sometimes  of  wood,  often  of  brick  clay  plastered  over..  A  shapeless 
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mass  of  bronze,  evidently  reduced  by  heat,  lay  in  a  doorway  of  the 
palace,  and  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  trimmings  of  the  door. 
As  a  rule  the  house  walls  are  not  sufficiently  high  for  windows  to  have 
been  preserved,  but  three  openings  in  walls  on  the  east  slope  were 
certainly  intended  to  admit  light  and  air.  Floors  were  made  of 
i)eaten  earth,  "terrazza"  (a  cement  of  pebbles  covered  with  a  layer 
of  plaster),  stone  slabs,  or  paving  stones  like  those  in  the  roads.  As 
for  roofs,  the  evidence  seems  all  in  favor  of  the  flat  terrace  forms 
<.v>Runon  to-day  in  the  East.  Pieces  of  plaster  still  bearing  impres- 
sions of  reeds  show  what  the  ceiling  nmst  have  been.  In  a  ground- 
floor  room  of  the  palace  a  large  tree  trunk  was  found  fallen  and 
burned,  completely  charred  through,  but  retaining  its  original  shape; 
this  supported  either  the  flooring  of  the  upper  story  or  the  roof.  The 
central  hall  of  the  palace  was  choked  with  such  timbers. 

In  plan  the  houses  are  simple,  conforming  to  the  lay  of  the  land 
rather  than  to  a  flxed  form.  When  similarity  of  plan  can  be  detected, 
as  in  certain  houses  on  the  east  slope,  the  arrangement  is  modem 
rather  than  classical  and  is  in  agreement  with  the  mosaic  pictures  of 
Minoan  houses  found  in  the  palace  of  Knossos  in  1902.  As  in  the 
mosaic,  so  at  Gournia  we  see  the  houses  built  flush  with  the  streets 
and  usually  provided  with  a  good  stone  threshold ;  crossing  this  we 
enter  a  paved  antechamber  with  doors  leading  to  the  ground-floor 
rooms  and  steps  mounting  to  the  second  story;  cellar  steps  may  de- 
scend directly  from  the  antechamber  or  from  an  inner  room.  Certain 
cellar  rooms  are  finished  in  plaster  and  provided  with  doors;  others 
were  entered,  if  at  all,  by  ladders  from  above  and  can  have  served 
only  for  storerooms;  still  others  were  mere  substructures.  Several 
houses  on  the  east  slope  have  open  courts  which  seem  to  have  been 
generally  omitted  in  the  private  dwellings  on  the  top  of  the  hill  for 
lack  of  space.  We  know  that  there  were  second  stories,  because  fivei 
st«ne  staircases  are  well  preserved  and  the  former  existence  of  wooden  , 
steps  at  many  other  points  is  clearly  indicated.  Moreover,  many  ob- 
jects, and  these  usually  the  best,  were  found  in  the  earth  at  varying 
heights  above  the  floor  level,  and  except  where  there  was  proof  that 
these  had  stood  on  a  wooden  shelf,  since  rotted  away  or  burned,  they 
must  have  fallen  from  an  upper  story. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  for  a  stone  object 
which  is  very  often  found  just  within  the  street  door.  It  looks  like  a 
lai^e  mortar,  and  either  stands  upon  the  paved  floor  or  is  sunK 
beneath  it  to  the  rim.  It  would  make  an  awkward  basin,  for  there 
is  no  way  of  removing  water  except  by  dipping;  on  the  other  hand, 
its  position,  invariably  close  to  the  outer  door,  makes  us  think  that  it 
must  have  served  some  other  purpose  than  the  one  of  pounding  and 
grinding  which  its  form  suggests,  or  at  least  that  some  special  sig- 
nificance was  attached  to  its  use,     No  pestle  has  yet  been  found  with 
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it,  although  smaller  pestles  and  mortars  arc  among  our  commonest 
finds. 

Special  mention  should  be  made   of  the   palace.     On   the   west 
side  are  four  storerooms  communicating  with  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
three  long,  narrow  magazines  opening  on  a  common  corridor  that 
correspond,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  to  those  at  Knossos  nnd 
Phaestos.     The  rooms  south  of  these  magazines  were  reached  br  a 
staircase,  of  which  the  steps  are  destroyed,  but  a  transverse  support- 
ing wall  still  remains.     West  of  the  storerooms  the  road  widens  into 
a  small  plateia,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  determined  the  west«m 
boundary.     South  of  this  is  a  space,  having  a  cement  pavement,  which 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  palace,  possibly  a  loggia,  in  which  case  the 
west  road  continuing  s:outh  must  have  formed  a  covered  way  within 
the  palace.     From  the  southern  end  of  this  covered  way  a  paved 
passage  leads  east,  while  the  road  continues  southwest.     The  eastern 
passage  ends  in  three  steps  as- 
cending east  and  a  return  series 
of  two  steps  which  communi- 
cated with  the  building  south  of 
the     passageway.    Beyond     the 
three  steps  is  a  large  open  court, 
which   seems   to   answer  to   the 
west  court  of  Knossos,  and  may 
have  served   as  a  market  place 
for  the  town.     This  court  was 
paved  with  cement ;  its  eastern 
and  southern  limits  are  not  yet 
reached.     As     we     turn     north 
Pio.B.-8«jp8diioniBioo»PBetenmcotta).        from  the  stcps  we  soc  On  the  left 
running  north  for  a  distance  of 
5.60  meters  a  stylobate,  on  which  stood  two  square  pillars,  measuring 
85  centimeters  on  a  side  at  the  base,  with  shafts  about  20  centimeters 
less  in  dimension:^.     Of  the  southern  pillar  nothing  remains,  but  its 
position  can  be  distinctly  traced  on  the  stylobate;  of  the  northern 
pillar  we  still  have  the  base  and  lower  part  of  the  shaft.     The  profile 
of  the  base  is  carefully  cut. 

Beginning  March  30,  1!)03,  at  this  portico,  from  which  we  had 
removed  oiir  last  loads  of  earth  in  1901,  we  dug  northward  into  the 
center  and,  as  it  proved,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  palace.  In 
tho  northwest  corner  of  the  court  we  came  upon  two  low  flights  of 
steps  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  reproduce  the  arrangement 
at  Knossos  and  Phac-stos.  Within  their  angle  a  pair  of  sacred  horns, 
fashioned  in  coarse  terra  cotta,  measuring  0.38  centimeter  across  and 
0.38  centimeter  in  height,  lay  as  if  fallen  from  above.    The  flight  of 
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i^teps  leading  west  gives  access  to  the  interior  of  the  palace.  With- 
out trying  for  the  present  to  explain  a  huge  single  block  of  stone  near 
the  top  of  the  steps  that  may  have  been  the  floor  of  a  bath,  we  may 
turn  northward,  cross  a  threshold  1  meter  wide  and  2  meters  long, 
and  following  a  corridor  that  runs  first  west  and  then  north,  enter 
an  inner  court  paved  with  cement  ("  teirazza  '')  and  open  to  the  sky. 
The  west  side  of  this  inner  court  was  formed  by  a  line  of  storerooms 
mentioned  above,  which  lie  on  a  somewhat  lower  level;  north  of  the 
court  are  more  storerooms,  a  corridor  leading  to  the  west  entrance  of 
the  palace,  a  well-preserved  bath,  and  a  small  staii-case  to  the  second 
story.  On  a  st«p  of  this  staircase  stood  a  three-legged  stone  basin, 
too  heavy  to  be  saved  by  the  owners  or  easily  looted  by  an  enemy. 

The  east  side  of  the  inner  court  opens  through  a  portico  composed 
of  two  square  pillars  alternating  with  two  round  on  a  square  hall, 
which  was  certainly  covered,  as  it  was  choked  with  fallen  timbers, 
masses  of  plaster,  and  stone  slabs  that  in  Minoan  houses,  as  in  many 
Italian  houses  to-day,  made  the  flooring  of  the  second  story.  In  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  hall  is  a  rectangular  recess  with  a  stone  bench 
around  three  sides  and  a  round  base  for  a  column  that  must  have  sup- 
ported an  architrave  across  the  open  side.  Here  we  may  suppose  the 
prince  sat  to  receive  his  friends  and  to  dispense  justice.  It  is  a  semi- 
public  part  of  the  palace,  corresponding  to  the  throne  room  at  Knos- 
sos.  No  doubt  the  private  rooms  were  on  the  second  story.  To  them 
a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  led  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  hall. 
The  walls  of  this  hall  are  carefully  built  of  well-squared  blocks  of 
poft  limestone,  like  those  used  in  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
outer  walls  of  the  building.  At  first  we  were  astonished  to  find  im- 
mediately adjoining  this  important  hall  on  the  north  one  square  and 
two  oblong  storerooms,  the  square  room  containing  12  huge  pithoi, 
one  of  which  is  still  perfect;  but  reflection  shows  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  a  good  one,  for  if  the  hall  was  semipublic  and  was  an  eating 
hall  for  retainers  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  "  cellar  '"  and  pantry 
at  hand. 

A  part  of  the  hill  was  cut  away  to  give  a  level  floor  for  the  Kail 
and  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  on  the  east  the  ground  lies  6  or  8  feet 
higher.  Here  on  the  top  of  the  hill  no  soil  could  accumulate  to  pro- 
tect the  ancient  structure,  and  a  careful  scouring  down  to  live  rock 
simply  proved  that  there  had  been  nothing  lower  than  the  second- 
floor  level  between  the  hall  and  some  narrow  rooms  of  "  magazine 
type "  on  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  palace,  whore  the  land 
again  descends,  and  that  of  the  second  story  not  even  a  vestige  re- 
mains. To  the  south  of  the  palace,  as  here  described,  lies  a  building 
of  many  rooms,  which  may  form  a  southern  wing  (possibly  the 
women's  quarters)  or  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  block  of  houses.     It 
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i-ontains  a  bath  with  cement  floor  and  stuccoed  wall,  on  which  trao^ 
of  red  and  yellow  color  are  still  visible,  a  small  square  court,  several 
storerooms,  and  a  deep  cistern  with  water  channel. 

In  all  the  more  important  parts  of  the  palace  squared  blocks  of 
soft  limestone  take  the  place  of  rubble;  usual  dimensions  about  1.40 
meters  long.  90  centimeters  wide,  and  60  centimeters  high.  One 
block  attains  the  length  of-2.10  meters.  These  blocks  are  carefully 
trimmed  on  all  sides,  and  are  laid  in  a  thin  bed  of  clay,  each  course 
receding  about  10  centimeters  from  the  one  below  it.  The  outer  face 
was  covei'ed  with  stucco,  and  we  have  some  traces  of  its  use  od  the 
inner  walls  also.  On  a  block  near  the  southwest  corner  the  double 
ax  of  Zeus  is  carved,  as  at  Knossos  and  Phaestos.  We  note  also  many 
reentrant  angles,  a  feature  of  Cretan  arehitecture  of  this  period. 

Of  the  shrine  which  lies  in  the  center  of  the  town,  approached  by 
a  well-worn  road  of  its  own.  I  shall  say  very  little,  as  it  opens  up  too 
large  a  subject  for  discussion  here.  Not  imposing  as  a  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, it  is  yet  of  unique  importance  as  being  the  first  "  Mycensean  " 
or  "Minoan"  shrine  discovered  intact.  The  worshiper  a.scended 
three  steps  and,  through  a  doorway  1.50  meters  wide,  entered  an  in- 
cloHure  about  3  meters  square,  surrounded  by  walls  half  a  meter 
thick  and  .50  to  60  centimeters  high.  The  floor  is  of  beaten  earth. 
Lying  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  our  shrine  has  suffered  much  from  the 
forces  of  nature.  A  wild  carob  tree  growing  within  its  bounds  had 
partly  destroyed  and  partly  saved  its  contents,  of  which  the  more 
noteworthy  are  a  low  earthen  table,  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
plaster,  which  stands  on  three  legs  and  possibly  served  as  an  altar: 
four  cuitus'  vases  Ijearing  symbols  of  Minoan  worship,  the  disk, 
consecrated  horns  and  ser[>ent,  a  terra-cotta  female  idol  entwined 
with  a  snake,  two  heads  of  the  same  type  as  the  idol,  several  small 
clay  doves  and  serpents"  heads,  all  of  coarse  terra  cotta,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  pitbos,  on  which  a  double-ax  and  disk  are  modeled  in  re- 
lief. These  were  huddled  together  in  the  northeast  comer;  the  rest 
of  the  shrine  was  entirely  empty  of  finds,  and  nothing  stood  in  the 
recess  at  the  southwest  corner,  although  this  seems  to  correspond  to 
the  shelf  in  the  shrine  more  recently  discovered  at  ICnossos,  on  which 
were  found  many  oiferings. 

o  T  bave  enllwl  tbem  "  cuitus "  vases,  and  sucli  I  do  believe  them  to  be  in 
spite  of  Wiile's  article  on  Mykeulm-be  Gotterbllder,  In  Hole  Atbealsehe  Mlttbell- 
uiiRen.  XXVI,  1001,  |i[i.  247-257,  In  whl'^b  be  calls  sliiillnr  objects  from  Prlola 
"  IdolH."  These  rewuible  ring  stands  found  In  Egypt,  and  witb  tbeir  slightly 
flaring  rims  would  convenleutly  hold  bowls.  Objects  with  the  same  rings,  flar- 
ing bases,  and  Itarlng  rlma  bave  been  found  at  Orclionienos  and  elsewhere  in 
Greece  and  the  Islaiidx,  but  none  of  this  height.  The  Goumla  vases  are  fnr- 
nlstaed  with  two  opposite  sets  of  upright  loops,  with  an  upright  handle  between 
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Of  tombs  we  have  as  yet  found  no  trace  at  Goumia,  althoiigh  vig- 
orous search  has  been  made  for  them,  but  we  have  signs  of  intramural 
burial  on  the  north  spur  of  the  acropolis,  where  within  an  inclosure 
resembling  a  house  we  uncovered  the  bottoms  of  three  casellas  (aver- 
age length  1  meter),  together  with  many  human  bones,  three  bronze 
knives,  and  a  thin  tip  piece  of  beaten  gold,  without  pattern,  as  large 
as  the  end  of  a  thumb.  Fragments  of  two  other  casellas  were  un- 
earthed about  7  meters  north  of  this  point.  But  on  this  north  spur 
of  the  acropolis  the  soil  is  never  more  than  30  centimeters  deep,  and 
this  readily  explains  why  of  the  casellas  only  the  bottoms  and  5  or  6 
centimeters  of  the  sides  were  preserved,  why  the  bones  were  scat- 
tered, and  why  no  more  objects  were  found  with  them.  Within  the 
north  room  of  house  6  on  the  west  road,  1  meter  below  the  surface, 
we  came  upon  a  better  preserved  casella  decoratefl  with  a  link  pat- 
tern of  debased  type,  and  close  to  it  a  grotesque  mourning  female 
figure  in  coarse  terra  cotta  similar  to  figures  found  in  Cypriot  tombs. 
I  believe  that  these  objects  were  deposited  in  this  house  at  a  period 
distinctly  later  than  that  of  the  settlement  itself,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  casellas  on  the  north  spur  are  also  late,  although  too  little  r 
to  establish  a  proof. 

February,  1904. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  FRONTIER  OF 
ARGENTINA  AND  BOLIVIA  IN  1901-02." 


By  Ebic  von  Rosen, 
Stockholm. 


In  the  spring  of  1901  an  expedition  left  Sweden,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Baron  Erland  Nordenskiold,  for  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Bolivia.  Of  that  expedition  I  became  a  meml>er,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  archeological  and  ethnographical  research.  Time  does 
not  admit  of  my  sketching  here  the  course  of  the  expedition,  and  that 
is  the  less  necessary  as  Baron  Norden^kiold  has  already  published 
several  essays  in  which  an  account  of  its  doings  has  appeared;  I  at 
once,  therefore,  pass  on  to  describe  the  archeological  results  I  was 
able  to  obtain  during  the  progress  of  the  e.xpedition. 

About  3,500  meters  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  border  on  the  west  the  lofty  plain  of  Puna  de  Jujuy  in 
northern  Argentina,  a  farm,  Casabindo,  i.s  situated.  The  district 
round,  now  desolate  and  almost  desertlikc,  was  nevertheless  at  one 
time  inhabited  by  numbers  of  people.  Evidence  of  that  fact  exists  in 
the  very  numerous  remnants  of  huts,  corrals,  and  irrigation  terraces, 
These  monuments  of  a  by-gone  civilization  have  long  been  known  to 
exist,  and  Doctor  Uhle  visited  the  place  on  one  of  his  journeys,  yet, 
save  for  Doctor  Lehmann-Nitsche's  Catalogue  of  the  Puna  Collection 
in  the  La  Plata  Museum  and  some  statements  in  Ambrosetti's  essay, 
entitled  "Antiguedades  Calchaquies,"  nothing  has  up  to  the  present 
been  i)ublished  relative  to  Casabindo. 

About  1  kilometer  north  of  the  farm  there  are  some  heights, 
formed  of  a  tolerably  loose  species  of  rock  resembling  sandstone. 
Owing  to  weathering  and  the  etfect  of  the  wind,  grottolike  excava- 
tions of  varying  dimensions  have  bwu  formed  in  tlie  rock  in  the  proc- 
ess of  time;  many  of  these  grottoes  have  in  earlier  times  been  used  as 
burial  places.     On  plate  i,  figures  1,  2,  we  see  photographs  of  one  of 
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those  grottoes,  showing,  in  the  comer,  a  skeleton  which  I  unearthed. 
The  grottoes  average  about  1.5  meters  in  depth  and  about  2  nieters 
*  in  height  at  the  entrance.  The  rock  forming  the  foundation  »f  the 
grotto  slopes  usually  downward  from  the  entrance,  but  rises  again 
farther  in,  so  that  a  longitudinal  section  shows  that  the  floor,  the 
inner  wall,  and  the  roof  of  the  grotto  together  form  a  curve  which 
nearly  approximates  to  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
Thus  the  floor  of  the  grotto  is  markedly  concave  in  form ;  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  sand,  usually  of  a  depth  of  as  much  as  one  meter 
at  the  deepest  part.  In  that  layer  the  corpse  is  found  deposited  in  a 
sitting  posture,  or  else,  where  there  was  not  a  sufficient  depth  of  sand, 
in  a  lying  one,  but  always  with  the  legs  bent  up  and  pressed  upon  the 
chest,  so  that  the  chin  and  knees  almost  touch.  I  have  not  observed 
that  the  corpse  was  systematically  placed  facing  any  particniar  point 
of  the  compass.  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  grotto  there  is  often 
to  be  seen  a  semicircular  arrangement  of  stones,  piled  in  several 
courses,  one  on  top  of  another;  that  was  presumably  a  precautionary 
mea.sure  against  the  removal  of  the  sand  by  the  blowing  of  the  wind. 
As  a  rule,  I  found  only  one  skeleton  in  each  grotto,  but  in  some  there 
were  up  to  the  number  of  tliree.  In  some  graves  the  dead  had  house- 
hold utensils,  etc.,  lying  beside  them,  though  in  only  one  of  the  graves 
which  I  examined  was  there  any  trace  of  clothes.  As  the  layer  of 
sand  in  the  graves  has  never  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  any 
damp  to  speak  of,  a  number  of  the  corpses,  instead  of  rotting  away, 
have  merely  dried  up;  they  resemble  mummies  in  appearance.  It 
seems  to  me  scarcely  probable  that  any  species  of  embalming  was 
resorted  to;  it  must,  indeed,  have  been  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  the 
articles  of  wood  and  other  perishable  or  destructible  substances 
which  I  found  in  the  grottoes  are  in  remarkably  good  preservation. 
I  succeeded  in  collecting  a  fairly  large  number  of  si>ecimens  of 
skeletons,  both  of  adults  and  children.  Professor  Retzius  is  at  pres- 
ent studying  them,  and  he  informs  me  that  all  the  heads  from  here 
l>ear  evidence  of  having  been  artificially  deformed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  hairs  upon  them  are  coal-black,  coarse,  but  not 
very  stiff.  Round  one  of  the  heads  there  was  a  curious  bandage 
of  llama  wool.  The  body  to  which  this  skull  belongs  was  wrapped 
round  in  two  woven  mantles,  one  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  worked 
in  a  strange  pattern  and  of  an  exceedingly  pretty  color;  the  other 
coarser  and  very  thick.  The  finer  one  is  probably  of  vicuna  wool, 
and  was  woven  in  n  peculiar  manner,  whereby  the  threads  were 
made  to  follow  the  pattern.  Consequently  the  threads  in  some 
places  are  very  closely  packed  together,  in  others  wider  apart.  The 
coarser  mantle  is  of  llama  wool.  Close  to  the  skin  of  the  dead  body 
I  found  remnants  of  a  garment  of  some  thin  material,  originally 
white  in  color.  ,-^  . 
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Fig.  1.— Loom  of  C*cTua  Wood.  Puna  de  Jujuv. 
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As  already  mentioned,  in  the  majority  of  cases  articles  hud  been 
deposited  in  t^ie  graves  with  the  dead  bodies;  as  a  rule  these  arti- 
cles consisted  of  a  bowl,  some  corncobs,  and  a  cup,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  burial  was  probably  filled  with  water,  as  is  the  custom  to 
this  day  among  the  Chorotes  Indians.  Some  graves,  however,  were 
more  plentifully  supplied  with  similar  articles,  as  small  cups  of 
burnt  clay,  clay  botUes  with  painted  ornamentation,  a  small  red 
clay  bottle  of  a  beautiful  shape  and  of  a  fine  material,  a  clay  bowl 
with  a  handle  in  the  shape  of  an  animal's  head.  .\t  the  bottom 
of  this  bowl  there  is  a  black  cross,  painted,  and  with  arms  of  equal 
size.  Some  corncobs  were  found  in  the  bowl.  In  one  grave  two  cups 
of  exactly  the  same  size  and  appearance  were  found,  cut  out  of  one 
piece  of  a  hard  kind  of  wood  (pi.  ix,  fig.  3) ;  the  exterior  is  richly 
adorned  with  engraved  ornaments.  The  discovery  so  far  from  the 
sea  of  some  shells  of  marine  mussel^f,  probably  used  as  spoons,  is 
remarkable.  In  these  graves  were  further  found  a  bone  case 
containing  cactus  prickles,  used  doubtless  in  tattooing,  as  is  still 
the  case  among  the  Chorotes;  an  instrument  flattened  like  a  spoon 
at  one  end;  some  of  the  so-called  llama  bits.  It  is  possible  that  the 
objects  in  question  were  actually  used  for  that  purpose,  but  if  so  . 
T  presume  that  they  were  not  placed  in  the  animal's  mouth,  but 
across  its  nose,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of 
wear  by  the  teeth  on  any  of  the  numerous  specimens  I  have  come 
across.  On  one  of  the  "  bits  "  of  the  same  description  there  is  a 
rein  of  llama  wool  fastened  to  it. 

Outside  most  of  the  grave  grottoes  I  found  that  the  sand  for  a 
somewhat  limited  area  aroimd  was  mingled  with  splinters  of  pottery, 
pieces  of  chipped  stone,  bones  of  animals,  charcoal,  etc.  These 
collections  of  remnants  of  a  bygone  civilization  each  extended  over 
an  area  of  at  the  utmost  13  square  meters;  in  places  they  were  as 
much  as  one-half  meter  in  depth.  That  dwelling  places  and  graves 
were  found  so  close  together  goes  to  show  that  the  custom  preva- 
lent, for  instance,  among  the  Chiriguano  Indians  of  burying  the 
dead  near  their  residences  was  general  in  this  portion  of  the  Puna, 
too.  In  the  collections  spoken  of  above  I  came  upon  some  clay 
vessels  of  rather  larger  size  than  the  generality.  Besides  splinters 
of  pottery,  chipped  stone,  charcoal,  corncobs,  and  sundry  Ixmes  of 
llamas,  etc.,  I  also  found  there  arrow  and  lance  heads,  axes,  spindle 
whorls,  stone  beads,  etc.  The  axes  or  parts  of  axes  discovered  there 
were  made  of  schist  and  were  all  of  approximately  the  same  type. 
One  of  the  axes  is  about  15  millimeters  thick  and  the  edge  has  been 
sharpened  on  one  side.  Some  of  the  other  axes  found  there,  how- 
ever, had  their  edges  sharpened  on  both  sides.  Ambrosetti  and 
Lehmann-Nitsche  describe  implements  of  an  exactly  similar  char- 
acter, but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  found  any  trac^  oj  the  axes 
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having  been  provided  with  handles.  I  made  the  discovery,  how- 
ever, \'ery  soon,  that  the  implement  had  had  a  handle,  for  on  sevenl 
of  the  specimens  I  obtained  there  were  plain  marks  of  friction  against 
some  hard  object  on  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  projecting  part, 
which  itself  resembled  a  handle.  On  some  of  the  axes  is  plainly 
to  be  seen  that  the  wooden  handle  has  produced  a  shallow,  level 
furrow  in  the  stone  (pi.  vm,  fig,  4).  Subsequently  I  found  in 
another  grave  a  handle  bent  at  an  acute  angle  and  shaped  at  one 
end  for  fastening  the  ax  more  securely  to  it.  I  placed  one  of  the 
axes  before  described  in  contiguity  to  this  handle,  and  thereby  con- 
vinced myself  that  the  worn  surface  on  the  ax  very  closeW  corre- 
sponded to  the  level  surface  of  the  handle;  the  two  parts  were  prob- 
ably united  together  by  means  of  something  wound  around  them 
or  by  being  incased  in  leather.  It  is  possible  that  resin  or  some 
other  adhesive  siibstance  may  have  been  employed  to  prevent  the 
ax  gaping;  the  fact  of  its  having  been  insecurely  attached  is,  how- 
ever, amply  proved  by  the  considerable  amount  of  wear  shown  on 
the  handle. 

The  fragile  material  of  which  the  ax  is  made  renders  it  an  impos- 
sibility that  it  can  have  been  used  for  dealing  with  any  hard  sub- 
stance; on  the  other  hand,  this  ax  would  be  an  admirable  implement 
for  peeling  off  the  soft  exterior  of  the  pillar  cactuses,  when  the  hard 
internal  stem  of  the  plant  is  to  be  got  at.  With  the  trifling  exception 
of  small  bushes  and  the  Polylepii  racemosa,  which  resembles  a  shrub, 
and,  moreover,  occurs  very  sparsely,  there  do  not  exist  any  trees  but 
the  cactuses  in  the  whole  of  the  Puna  that  yield  wood  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  or  for  fuel.  These  cactuses  (pi.  ii,  fig.  1)  attain  a 
respectable  growth.  Tlie  adaptability  of  the  wood  of  the  cactus  for 
manufactures  is  shown  both  by  the  loom  (pi.  iii,  fig.  1)  made  of  cac- 
tus wood  and  by  the  door  (pi.  ii,  fig.  2)  of  the  same  material. 

Alxtut  8  itilometers  northwest  of  Casabindo,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
there  are  numbers  of  remains  of  round  stone  huts.  They  are,  indeed, 
so  numerous  that  we  may  well  assume  that  a  population  of  several 
thousands  dwelt  here.  Stone  huts  of  a  similar  appearance  are  still 
used  in  the  Puna,  though  only  sparsely.  The  illustration  (pt.  m, 
fig.  2)  shows  a  modern  hut  of  the  kind.  The  roof  timbers  are  of 
cactus  wood,  covered  with  sticks  and  straw.  The  valley  leading  from 
Casabindo  to  the  ruined  city  is  hemmed  in  by  fairly  steep  slopes, 
covered  almost  throughout  with  stone  terraces  of  from  1  to  2  meters 
in  height  and  of  similar  appearance  to  the  irrigation  terraces  of  the 
Inca  period,  which  are  so  common  in  Peru.  Plate  iv,  figure  1,  repre- 
sents a  terraced  mountain  slope  at  Casabindo.  Plate  iv,  figure  2,  shows 
a  small  grotto,  the  entrance  to  which  has  been  blocked  up  with  a 
stone  wall.  Grottoes  of  that  kind  are  of  very  general  occurrence  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  irrigation  terraces.     At  the  foot  of^the  wall  there 
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was  &  rectangular  opening  large  enough  for  a  man  just  to  manage  to 
creep  through.  A  couple  of  walled-up  grottoes  of  a  similar  character 
to  this  one  were  investigated  by  me,  but  they  proved  to  be  empty,  and 
their  object  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  Ambrosetti  has  described  a  grotto  of 
the  kind,  but  he,  too,  is  unable  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  use  to  which  they  were  put,  although  he  is  inclined  to  con- 
sider them  emptied  graves. 

Near  the  ruined  city  just  mentioned  I  came  upon  an  urn  of  burnt 
clay  deposited  in  the  ground  and  containing  the  dried-up  corpse  of  a 
child  with  a  deformed  head.  The  mouth  of  the  urn  was  covered  with 
a  clay  plate  turned  upside  down.  The  child  had  its  sandals  buried 
with  it  and  a  rattle,  consisting  of  the  fruit  of  the  Jughins  australis 
that  grows  in  Chaco.  A  clay  dish,  containing  some  corncobs  and  a 
couple  of  bowls  of  pumpkin  rind,  had  also  been  deposited  in  the  urn. 
Beneath  a  projecting  slab  of  rock,  quite  close  to  the  above-described 
grave,  I  came  upon  another,  containing  several  skeletons  and  numer- 
ous objects,  as  a  clay  vessel,  a  bowl  of  pumpkin  rind,  a  wooden  spoon, 
small  spindle  whorls  of  wood,  an  implement  in  the  shape  of  a  knife  of 
some  hard  wood,  a  bar  of  wood  with  remnants  of  a  fiber  tie  attached. 
The  Chorotes  Indians  have  an  implement  which  they  use  for  carrying 
fish  about  in  and  which  in  appearance  exactly  resembles  this;  further, 
a  club  or  mallet,  a  diminutive  club,  a  bow,  a  miniature  bow,  an  ax 
handle,  a  miniature  ax  handle,  a  squtfre  slab  of  palm  wood,  and  a  bag 
of  leather.  This  bag  contained  bars  of  wood  that  show  evident 
traces  of  having  been  employed  in  kindling  a  Bre.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  the  procedure,  as  observed  among  the  present-day  Chaco 
Indians,  I  propose  to  give  in  my  lecture  upon  the  Chorotes.  In  the 
same  grave  I  further  found  a  well-preserved  sandal  of  almost  the 
same  type  as  those  used  now  in  the  Puna;  small  leather  bags,  contain- 
ing red,  yellow,  and  green  pigments;  implements  of  copper:  a  thin 
sheet  of  copper;  an  interesting  implement  of  copper  (pi.  vm,  fig.  3), 
and  a  whetstone. 

Adjacent  to  those  objects,  which  are  of  pure  Indian  origin,  I  also 
found  a  wind  instrument  made  of  cow  horn,  and  the  remains  of  a 
^mall  knife  of  iron  with  a  wooden  handle.  These  two  articles  prove 
that  the  ^ined  city  at  Casabindo  was  still  inhabited  at  the  period  of 
the  Conquista. 

At  Cangrejillos,  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  Puna,  I  came 
upon  a  dwelling  place  of  considerable  size  with  numerous  remains 
of  stone  huts.  Here  was  found,  among  other  things,  a  stone  ax  of 
exactly  the  same  type  as  the  Casabindo  axes.  At  Chaiii,  too,  in  South 
Puna,  I  name  upon  remains  of  large-sized  villages,  one  of  them  at  a 
height  of  nearly  5,000  meters  above  the  sea.  At  the  topmost  summit 
of  the  same  mountain,  at  6,100  meters  elevation  above  the  soa,  my  com- 
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panions,  Herr  Von  Hofsten  and  Doctor  Fries,  found  remains  of  two 
carefully  constructed  i — i-shaped  cromlechs,  partially  covered  ova 
with  snow.  Within  the  compass  of  one  of  the  cromlechs  there  were 
found  a  cylindrical  bead  of  blue  mineral  as  hard  as  glass,  and  soiih 
splinters  of  pottery  of  the  same  appearance  as  those  common  in  the 
dwelling  places  in  the  Puna.  Pieces  of  cactus  wood  were  also  found. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  there  was  a  signaling  station  here  or  a  place 
of  sacrifice.  Owing  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  my  two  peons  were 
unable  to  proceed  to  the  top.  I  pushed  on  alone  to  the  top  of  one 
of  the  peaks,  where  I  took  photographs  at  a  height  above  the  sea  of 
about  0,000  meters.  Plate  v,  figures  1  and  2,  represent  species  of 
sacrificial  erections  in  use  among  the  Puna  Indians  at  the  present 
day :  the  first  is  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Pachamama,  and  is  formed 
of  stone  which  are  thrown  .up  by  every  passer-by ;  the  other  is  in  the 
form  of  a  kind  of  miniature  house,  in  which  chewed  cocoa  is 
offered  up. 

In  Quebrada  del  Toro  I  visited  at  Ojo  de  Agua  a  dwelling,  place 
of  very  considerable  extent.  The  slope  forming  the  ea^m  wall  of 
the  valley  was  dotted  over  with  the  foundation  walls  of  huts  of  a 
rectangular  shape;  on  the  western  slope,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  none.  In  digging  up  a  mound  on  the  western  side  I  found 
numerous  graves;  consequently  that  side  had  been  reserved  for  the 
dead. 

The  grave  mound  is  about  13  meters  high  and  36  meters  in 
diameter.  The  graves  may  have  been  originally  marked  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  circles  of  small  stones.  I  found  traces  of  them 
at  the  top  of  the  mound.  The  mound  had  evidently,  in  the  process 
of  time,  sunk  considerably;  I  could  judge  that  that  was  so  by  the 
skeletons  and  objects  buried  there  being  found  in  all  sorts  of  poa- 
tions.  Professor  Retzius  informs  me  that  the  heads  from  this  ]ocali(j> 
too,  are  deformed.  Many  objects  were  here  found  in  the  graves.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  almost  ever>'  grave  rattles,  consisting  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Juglans  australts,  were  met  with.  A  specimen  of  the 
same  description  was  also  found,  as  I  have  above  pointed  out,  in  the 
grave  of  a  child  at  Casabindo.  Clay  vessels  of  different  types  were 
very  common.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  other  objects  resembling 
those  found  in  the  graves  at  Casabindo  I  also  came  upon  some  imple- 
ments here  which  deserve  a  special  mention,  as  a  sort  of  wooden 
knives  of  different  sizes,  the  greater  ones  (pi.,ix,  figs.  I,  2)  used 
possibly  as  knives  in  battle.  The  wood  in  them  is  particularly  heavy 
and  hard,  and  was  undoubtedly  brought  from  Chaco.  Some  combli^ 
instruments  of  wood,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  plate  ix,  figure  4,  were 
often  found.  As  to  the  use  they  were  put  to,  however,  I  do  not  ven- 
ture even  upon  a  guess.  Plate  ix,  figure  5,  shows  a  copper  imple- 
ment with  wooden  handle.    Implements  of  that  kind,  but  lacking 
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Fig.  2,— Small  Stone  Altars  whlfie  Coca  is  Sacrificed  bv  Puna  Indians. 
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wooden  handles,  are  common  enough  among  the  finds  in  graves  in 
the  Puna  and  nei^boring  districts.  This  is  the  first  time  they  have 
ever  been  discovered  with  their  wooden  handles  still  attached  to  them. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  handle  was  bound  on  with  thread  or 
was  incased  in  leather;  hence  one  must  assume  that  the  copper  im- 
plement retained  its  place  in  the  handle  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of 
the  hand  holding  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these  implements  were 
used  in  cutting  out  leather. 

Before  drawing  this  account  to  a  close,  I  desire  to  make  mention 
of  a  dwelling  place  that  I  came  upon  at  Tolomosa,  quite  close  to 
Tarija,  in  Bolivia.  This  dwelling  place  was  far  larger,  both  in 
extfint  and  in  wealth  of  relics  of  the  past,  than  any  of  those  I  have 
previously  described,  and  derives,  moreover,  a  special  interest  from 
the  fact  that  nothing  as  regards  the  archeology  of  that  neighbor- 
hood was  known  before.  Owing  to  the  loose  nature  of  the  soil, 
however,  and  to  the  tropical  rains,  all  the  remains  of  foundation 
walls,  etc.,  had  been  destroyed.  The  picture  of  plate  vi  and  on  plate 
VII,  figure  1,  show  how  the  ground,  by  reason  of  its  loose  consistency, 
has  been  scored  and  furrowed  by  the  rain,  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
marvelous  shapes  and  figures  in  its  surface.  The  ground,  however, 
there  was  dotted  almost  all  over,  for  an  area  of  upward  of  a  square 
kilometer,  with  splinters  of  pottery,  arrowheads,  spindle  whorls, 
ornaments,  copper  implements,  etc,  while  here  and  there  the  rain 
had  partially  uncovered  urns,  which  it  was  then  possible  to  dig  out 
of  the  soil  that  still  encompassed  them.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
abundance  of  relics  with  which  the  ground  around  this  dwelling 
place  was  strewn,  I  may  mention  that,  among  other  things,  I  found 
upward  of  3,000  artistically  beaten  arrowheads  (pi.  x,  figs.  1  to  5, 
T  to  9,  12,  15,  and  17)  of  almost  every  type,  made  of  flint,  obsidian, 
chalcedony,  and  rock  crystal,  and  upward  of  500  spindle  whorls  of 
stone  of  24  distinct  main  types  (pi.  x,  figs.  14,  16,  and  18).  Further 
urns  of  the  type  which  is  characteristic  of  this  locality  (pi.  viii,  fig. 
1).  An  urn  of  an  approximately  similar  appearance  is  figured  in 
Doctor  Lehmann-Nitsche's  catalogue  of  the  finds  in  the  Puna." 

Some  other  clay  vessels  of  different  types  were  also  found.  One 
who  is  figured  on  plate  viii,  figure  2,  is  of  a  shape  that  is  very  com- 
mon in  Peru.  Among  other  finds,  I  may  mention  mortars  of  stone, 
a  grinding  stone  with  two  handles,  stone  rings,  in  some  cases  evi- 
dently used  as  club  heads.  Further,  some  pendant-s  in  the  shape  of 
animal  figures  (see  pi.  x,  figs.  11,  13),  a  rattlesnake  carved  in  bone 
(pi.  X,  fig.  6),  and  phallus-like  pendants  of  stone  (pi.  x,  fig.  10) 
and  burnt  clay.     A  few  specimens  of  copper  ware — such  as  rings 

a  Lebmnna-Nltsohe.  Catfilogo  de  las  Antlgfiedades  de  la  Provlucla  de  Jujuy. 
La  Plata  1903.    Lftm.  IV,  G,  8. 
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for  the  anns  and  for  the  fingers,  pins  with  heads  shaped  to  resMnWe 
(he  Llama's,  pierced  metal  disks,  implements  of  the  same  type  as 
those  common  in  the  Puna,  and  fragments  of  tweezers — were  also 
found.  Some  of  the  copper  specimens  I  have  had  analyzed,  with 
the  result  that  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  is  pronouacetl 
to  be  of  sterling  quality,  with  but  trifling  traces  of  any  impurities. 
The  finds  from  Tolomosa,  as  well  as  the  other  collections  I  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  are  undergoing  examination. 
and  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  complete  my  work  upon  them  in  the 
near  future.  The  collections  are  all  at  the  ethnological  section 
of  the  Riksmuseum  in  Stockholm. 

To  judge  by  the  finds  from  the  various  dwelling  places,  it  would 
seem  as  though  Ojo  de  Agua  and  Casabindo  were  inhabited  by  the 
same  tribe,  or  at  all  events  by  tribes  nearly  related  to  each  other. 
while  in  the  Tarija  Valley,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  appear  to 
have  dwelt  a  population  considerably  dissimilar  to  those  in  the  above- 
enumerated  localities.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  found  in  the 
graves  at  Ojo  de  Agua  have  counterparts  among  the  finds  from  Casa- 
bindo, e.  g.,  llama  bits,  bows,  implements  and  ornaments  of  copper. 
etc.  Common  to  both  localities  was  the  custom  of  depositing  walnut 
rattles  in  the  graves.  These  rattles,  whose  place  of  origin  must  have 
been  far-distant  wooded  regions,  were  possibly  obtained  by  way  of 
barter  with  some  tribe  of  the  Chaco  Indians,  or  were  cherished  as 
relics  in  commemoration  of  warlike  raids  into  far-off  territories. 
The  find  of  marine  mussels  proves  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Puna 
must  have  come  into  contact  with  tribes  who  lived  far  removed  from 
them.  The  custom  of  burying  children  in  clay  vessels  was  preva- 
lent both  at  Ojo  de  Agua  and  at  Casabindo,  and  all  the  heads  from 
those  two  localities  display  deformation  both  as  regards  adults  and 
children.  The  only  head,  on  the  other  hand,  which  I  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering in  the  Tarija  Valley  does  not  show  any  trace  of  having  been 
deformed.  The  specimens  discovered  at  the  last-mentioned  locality 
are,  moreover,  with  few  exceptions,  of  an  entirely  different  type  from 
the  Puna  ones.  The  few  isolated  articlesthataresimilarto  specimens 
from  Ojo  de  Agua  and  Cusnbindo,  have,  in  all  probability,  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tarija  Valley  .through  the  channel 
of  trade  with  the  people  of  the  Puna.  Further,  at  several  dwelling 
places  in  the  Puna,  among  others  at  Cangrejillos,  I  discovered  here 
and  there  an  isolated  specimen  of  arrowheads  analogous  to  those 
which  are  characteristic,  both  in  type  and  variety  of  flint,  of  the 
Tarija  Valley.  As  regards  the  age  of  the  difl'erent  dwelling  places, 
the  finding  of  the  iron  knife  and  the  cow  horn  at  Casabindo  proves, 
of  course,  that  the  ancient  culture,  at  any  rate  at  that  locality,  con- 
tinued on  till  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  at  all  the  other  dwel- 
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ling  places  I  investigated,  both  in  the  Puna  and  at  Tolomosa,  no 
object  was  met  with  that  could  suggest  foreign  influence,  and  thati 
although  the  number  of  specimens  obtained  from  the  last-named 
locality  was  several  thousands,  it  is  still  a  tolerably  risky  proceed- 
ing to  endeavor  to  identify  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  dwelling 
places  with  any  still  extant  Indian  tribe.  More  extensive  research  is 
requisite  before  that  can  be  attempted  with  any  certainty  of  correct- 
ness. Many  circumstances  point,  nevertheless,  to  the  Indians  now 
living  in  the  Puna,  though  their  numbers  are  exceedingly  small,  as 
descendants  of  the  tribes  that  were  once  so  numerous  and  so  powerful 
in  these  regions.  In  spite  of  the  great  uncertainty  still  attaching  to 
this  problem,  I  have,  nevertheless,  thought  it  desirable  to  touch  upon 
it  here,  in  order  to  give  rise  possibly  to  a  discussion  upon  it. 
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Fio,  1.  Painted  Clav  Vesseu  Tahij*.    Height,  17  Cm.— Fio.  2.  Red  Clav  Vessel,  Tarua. 
Height,  20.7  Cm— Fiq.  3.    Copper   Implement.  Casabimoo.      Breadth,  6.9  Cm— Fn.  4. 

Mutilated  Stone  Adz,  Casabinoo.    Lenoth,  1 1  Cm. 
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Fio   1.  Wooden  Implement,  Ojo  oe  Agua.    Length,  47  Cm.— Fig.  2.  Wooden  Im- 
plement, Ojo  de  Aqua.    Length,  31  Cm.— Fig.  3.  Wooden  Goblet,  Casabimdo. 

Height,   16.1   Cm.-Fiq.  4.  Copper  Chisel  y— ■  "' '-' 

14.5  Cm. 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ARCHEOLOGY  OF  THE 
PUEBLO  REGION. 


B7  EooAR  Tj.  HEwrrr. 


I.  Ijhits  of  the  ReoiOk. 

The  term  "  pueblo  region  "  has  not  yet  been  acceptably  defined. 
As  used  in  this  paper  it  designates  that  portion  ofthe  United  States 
over  which  are  distributed  the  archeological  remains  and  the  living 
remnants  of  those  aboriginal  North  American  tribes  which  from 
their  chief  common  characteristic,  that  of  permanent  substantial 
house  building,  received  from  the  Spanish  conquerors  the  name  of 
Pueblo  or  town  Indians.  It  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  with  small  portions  of  southwestern  Colorado 
and  southeastern  Utah.  There  is  probably  no  reason  why  the  term 
should  not  be  extended  to  embrace  large  portions  of  the  states  of 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  in  Old  Mexico. 

To  determine  the  exact  limits  of  the  pueblo  region  is  one  of  the 
tasks  of  American  archeologj'  that  awaits  completion.  Special  ex- 
ploration with  n  view  to  the  determination  of  these  limits  has  not 
yet  been  undertaken.  However,  the  archeological  remains  are  of  so 
conspicuous  a  character  that  the  boundaries  are  approximately 
revealed.  I  accept  the  Pecos  valley,  in  eastern  New  Mexico,  with  its 
tributary  the  Gallinas,  as  the  eastern  limit.  Straggling  ruin^  are 
found  farther  east,  in  Scott  County,  Kans.,  and  in  the  Canadian 
valley,  in  Texas;  but  these  are  remains  of  temporary  settlements. 
There  is  no  well-established  evidence  of  serious  attempts  by  the 
aborigines  to  form  permanent  substantial  settlements  upon  the 
"  great  plains."  Those  easterly  remains  of  pueblo  culture  in  the 
Gallinas  valley  near  where  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  now  stands  and 
in  the  Pecos  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Anton  Chico  were 
also  comparatively  transitory.  The  northern  limit  is  less  definite, 
but  is  approximately  the  northern  rim  of  the  San  Juan  Basin,  in 
Colorado  and  Utah.  Such  pueblo  settlements  as  were  formed  north  of 
the  San  Juan-Grand  divide — for  example,  those  of  the  Lost  Canyon 
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and  others  in  the  Dolores  drainage — were  of  little  importance.  On 
the  west  and  northwest  the  limit  is  the  northwestern  outline  of  the 
basin  of  the  Eio  Colorado.  Pueblo  settlements  beyond  this  boundary 
were  few.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  typical  pueblo  culture 
flourished.  Passing  to  the  western  side  we  find  it  gradually  ceased 
to  be  characteristically  pueblo.  On  the  south  the  boundary  as 
accepted  in  this  paper  is  the  southern  rim  of  the  Gila  valley.  Tliis 
limitation  is  purely  arbitrary,  however,  as  traces  of  identical  or  but 
slightly  differing  culture  extend  much  farther  south. 

An  examination  of  the  physiography  of  the  frontiers  of  this  cul- 
ture is  instructive.  East  of  the  Pecos  and  of  the  Rocky  mountainf 
are  the  vast  unbroken  grassy  plains,  the  great  cattle  range  of  recent 
years,  and  the  favorite  buffalo  range  of  earlier  times.  The  buffalo 
afforded  the  principal  food  supply  for  the  plains  Indians.  It  was 
an  unstable  source  of  subsistence.  This,  in  primitive  life,  induces 
a  correspondingly  mobile  population,  whereas  a  culture  of  the 
Pueblo  type  is  based  on  sedentary  habits.  Physiographic  conditions 
account  for  the  arrest  of  Pueblo  culture  east  of  the  Pecos.  Its 
failure  to  extend  west  of  the  Colorado  is  likewise  a  matter  of  physi- 
ography, for  along  the  lower  course  of  this  river  absolute  aridity 
prevented  settlement,  while  farther  up  the  great  chasm  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  barred  migration.  The  reason  for  the  arrest  of  the  Pueblo 
frontier  on  the  north  with  the  San  Juan-Grand  watershed  is  not 
so  apparent.  To  the  northeast  was  an  excrilent  game  country,  full 
of  warlike  hunting  tribes,  forming  an  effective  barrier  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  to  the  northwest  through  Utah  and  Nevada  the  physi- 
ographic conditions  were  altogether  favorable  to  the  Pueblo  culture, 
and  an  open  gateway  in  that  direction  is  found  east  of  the  Colorado. 
On  the  south  the  Gila  does  not  constitute  either  a  physiographic  or 
ethnographic  boundary,  since  similar  conditions  extend  down  into 
Mexico.  By  common  usage  the  name  "Pueblo"  is  applied  only  to 
tribes  within  the  United  States,  disregarding  the  ethnic  similarities 
of  north  Mexican  tribes.  Here  we  find  natural  gateways. for  the 
entrance  of  early  immigrants  into  Pueblo  territory  from  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  southeast  and  along  the  Gila  and  its  tributaries  from 
the  southwest. 

There  is  thus  inclosed  within  the  boundaries  above  described  a 
physiographic  area  which  is  accurately  characterized  by  the  term 
"  semiarid,"  the  limits  of  which  are  approximately  coextensive  with 
the  limits  of  the  Pueblo  culture.  The  climatic  conditions  are  pecul- 
iarly definite.  Dryness  is  the  prevailing  condition.  Precipitation 
is  very  unequally  distributed  throughout  the  year.  Heavy  rainfalls 
of  from  a  few  hours  to  some  days'  duration  are  followed  by  month.s 
devoid  of  moisture.  The  character  of  the  -soil  is  such  that  the  effects 
of  rainfall  rapidly  disappear.     Absorption,  evaporation,  and. drain- 
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age  proceed  with  great  rapidity.  Between  the  Pecos  and  the  Colo- 
rado are  extensive  plateaus  of  inferior  grass  lands,  timbered  moun- 
tain ranges,  narrow  arable  valleys,  and  vast  stretches  of  sandy 
desert  Much  of  the  area  exceeds  a  mile  above  sea  level.  The 
country  was  probably  always  deficient  in  game,  neither  were  wild 
fruits  plentiful,  nor  was  any  indigenous  food  supply  abundant. 

These  physiographic  conditions  exercised  a  coercive  influence  over 
the  primitive  culture  of  the  Southwest,  making  fixed  abodes  and  an 
agricultural  basis  of  food  supply  necessary.  To  the  east  and  north 
nomadic  hunting  tribes  followed  where  the  food  quest  led  them. 
They  shunned  the  southwestern  de-sert  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
buffalo  did,  Navahoes,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  did  not  invade 
this  region  until  com pn rati vely  recent  years,  for  obvious  reasons. 
In  the  economic  ^sterns  of  primitive  men  we  find  the  germs  of  up- 
to-date  commercialism.  Wealth  is  obtained  by  producing  it  and  by 
dispossessing  others  of  it  The  tribes  mentioned  belonged  to  the 
predatory  class.  As  game  was  scarce  in  the  Southwest,  there  was  no 
reason  for  their  going  there  until  it  became  worth  while  for  predatory 
reasons. 

The  true  indigines  of  the  Southwest  were  necessarily  agricultur- 
ists. Coming  into  a  n.'gion  where  game  and  wild  fruits  aiforded 
insufficient  subsistence,  they,  probably  partly  from  previous  experi- 
ence and  partly  from  immediate  necessity,  were  constrained  to  sup- 
plement their  food  supply  by  the  cultivation  of  food  plants.  The 
preparation  of  ground  for  agriculture  and  the  necessary  devices  for 
the  utilization  of  water  for  irrigation  induced  a  comparatively  per- 
manent abode  and  substantial  house  building.  Settlements,  with  rare 
exceptions,  were  perforce  clustered  in  narrow  valleys  along  water- 
ways, or  in  cliffs,  or  on  mesa  tops,  within  reach  of  streams  or  peren- 
nial springs. 

Thus  the  indigines  of  the  Southwest  were  and  are  Pueblos  (town 
builders)  through  the  coercion  of  physiographic  environment.  As 
an  ethnic  division  they  are  a  most  indefinite  one,  embracing  several 
well-established  linguistic  stocks  and  numerous  minor  dialectic 
groups,  which  become  more  numerous  the  farther  back  they  are 
traced.  Every  existing  Pueblo  tribe  that  has  been  studied  has  been 
found  to  be  composite,  formed  by  combination  of  sundry  ethnic 
groups  more  or  less  amalgamated.  Incoming  bands,  regardless  of 
I'lood  or  previous  condition,  if  they  came  seeking  permanent  abode, 
became  Pueblos,  whether  they  amalgamated  closely  by  blood  with 
previous  settlers  or  not,  by  virtue  of  their  enforced  adoption  of  the 
mode  of  life  made  necessary  by  the  physiographic  conditions  of  the 
region.  Similarity  of  house  life,  of  food,  of  method  of  acquiring  the 
same,  of  inventions  necessary  to  food  production,  of  utensils  for  cxin- 
serving  and  transporting  the  scant  and  precious  water  supply,  of 
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experience  with  the  elements  and  soil,  of  suffering  from  famine  and 
foes,  in  time  led  to  a  degree  of  like-mindedness  which  found  corre- 
sponding expression  in  religious  belief,  in  esthetic  feeling,  in  social 
organization.    The  Pueblo  tribes,  while  remaining  unlike  as  to  lan- 
guage and  somatic  characteristics,  naturally  became  alike  in  general 
and  specific  culture.     Some  of  these  elements  of  likeness  may  be 
stated  as  follows:   They  were  all  producing  rather  than  predatorr 
tribes;    they  preferred  sedentary  to 
stable  rather  than  transitory  homes; 
tern  founded  on  "mother  right;"  tl 
theogony,  characterized  by  elaborate 
they  developed  highly  the  art  of  pi 
ornamentation. 

The  name  "  Pueblo  "  is  thus  atmoi 
cance,  having  no  reference  to  tribal 
relating  mainly  to  a  type  of  culture  tt 
influence  of  a  definite  physiographic  e 
were  fixed  by  nature  as  above  set  fort) 

II.  Classes  op  ARCHEOtiOoicAL  Remains. 

A  much  greater  variety  of  archeological  remains  exists  in  the 
Southwest' than  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  per- 
manence of  abodes,  (he  adaptation  of  climate  to  the  preservation  of 
artifacts  usually  perishable,  and  the  comparatively  uninhabited  con- 
dition.    While  in  other  parts  of  the  country  little  save  the  contents 
of  graves,  consisting  of  stone  impleme 
mains,  now  exist,  and  the  majority  of  t 
progress  of  agriculture,  here  we  find  not 
mortuary  remains,  but  extensive  remain 
preservation,  with  all  the  appurtenanct 
therein,  and  numerous  shrines,  ceremoni 
paleography  displaying  the  esthetic  and 

The  ruins  of  domiciliary  structures  ai 
structural  differences,  but  by  situation,  i 
pueblos  and  cliff  dwellings.  The  first 
chambered  structures,  either  single  or 
on  mesas  or  in  valleys  independent  of  sup 
The  second  includes  those  that  are  wholl 
cliffs,  built  against  cliffs,  or  situated  c 
cliffs,  either  single  or  multiple  chamber 
lage  of  a  pre-Columbian  sedentary  tribe 
reference  to  water  and  arable  lands.  1 
the  necessities  of  defense  against  incomi 
multiplied  as  the  Pueblos  accumulatet 
make  them  desirable  prev.     The  kind  -, 
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Fig.  1, -Ruins  of  Puye  Pueblo,  Pajahito  Park,  Nei 
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determined  by  the  geology  of  the  location.  If  in  the  open,  sandstone 
or  tufa  blocks,  bowlders,  and  adobe  were  used,  as  furnished  by  the 
environment,  and  the  structure  timbered  with  what  nature  supplied. 
If  considerations  of  defense  necessitated  a  cliff  dwelling,  its  character 
was  a  geological  question.  Great  natural  caves  and  recesses  under 
overhanging  cliffs  were  selected,  and  houses  not  structurally  differ- 
ent from  the  pueblos  in  the  open  were  built  within  them.  Such  for- 
mations occur  numerously  throughout  the  Rio  Colorado  drainage 
area.  Accordingly  we  find  this  class  of  cliff  dwellings  distributed 
over  the  valleys  of  the  San  Juan,  Little  Colorado,  Gila,  and  their 
tributaries. 

In  cliffs  of  volcanic  tufa,  or  other  material  sufRciently  friable  to 
permit  of  easy  working  with  stone  tools,  dwellings  were  excavated. 
Small  natural  caves  in  such  regions  were  utilized  as  dwellings,  with 
or  without  further  excavation,  and  both  with  and  without  masonry. 
Ldtrge  open  caves  were  sometimes  walled  up.  Interior  walls  were 
sometimes  built.  Houses  not  structurally  unlike  pueblos  in  the  open 
were  built  in  front  of  these  excavated  rooms  against  the  cliffs.  The 
name  "cavate  dwelling"  (originally  proposed  by  Professor  Mason) 
has  long  been  applied  to  excavated  cliff  dwellings.  They  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  four  drainage  basins  of  the  pueblo  region,  being  most 
numerous  on  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  San  Juan,  and  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Gila, 
particularly  the  Rio  Verde. 

III.  Distribution. 

The  distribution  of  the  Pueblo  culture,  as  disclosed  by  archeolog- 
ical  remains,  was  determined  primarily  by  drainage.  The  region  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  Continental  divide.  The  eastern  portion  is 
drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries;  the  western  by  three 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  viz,  the  San  Juan,  the  Lit- 
tle Colorado,  and  the  Gila.  These  four  drainage  basins  constitute 
the  primary  seats  of  Pueblo  culture. 

The  primal  needs  of  primitive  man  are  water,  food,  and  shelter. 
In  the  Southwest,  water  was  first  in  importance.  Where  water  was, 
food  was  possible.  Such  game  as  the  country  supported  frequented 
waterways  and  springs,  and  here  only  were  to  be  found  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  production  of  food  plants.  Accordingly,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  indigenous  culture  was  directed  by  the  drainage,  and  so 
thoroughly  did  it  overspread  the  region  under  consideration  that 
there  is  not  a  valley  of  any  consequence  from  the  Pecos  to  the  Colo- 
rado, and  from  the  San  Juan  to  the  Gila,  that  is  without  its  charac- 
teristic archeological  remains.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
valleys,  basins,  canyons,  and  mesas  containing  ruins: 
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J.  Rio  Orande  Drainage. 
Bmbudo  Canyou. 

Western  tributaries — CoDtiaoed. 
The  Alamo. 
The  Pfljarlto. 
The  RIto  de  Iob  Frijolea. 
Cailada  de  Cochltl. 
The  Puerco. 
Tlie  Cebolllta. 
Moutesuma  Mesa. 
The  OJo  Caliente. 
Tlie  Chupadero. 
The  Sandla. 
The  Bravo. 

Cuflada  de  la  Cnesta  Cokirada. 
The  Jemess. 
The  San  Jose. 
TUe  Alamosa. 
Tbe  Uitnbres  (InlaDd). 


Mata  Taller  from  Bt  Paso 
'mstem  tributaries : 

Tbe  upper  Pecos, 

Tbe  Oat  Unas. 

Tbe  Tunque. 

Tbe  Galisteo. 

Tbe  Pojoaque. 

Tbe  Nambe. 

Tlie  baaln   of  tbe   Haaiaao  salt 

Tbe  TaJIque. 
Tbe  San  Pedro, 
The  Santa  Fe. 
The  Tesuque. 
Tbe  Santa  Cruz. 
Western  tiibutarieti : 
Tbe  Cbama. 
Tbe  Santa  Clarn. 


Numeroua  dry  oreelu  ot  the  Acoma  Plateau  and  Magdalena  district. 


Main  valley  from  t 
Soutbeni  tributaries : 
In  New  Meiico— 

Canyon  I^rgo. 

Compallero  Canyon. 

Oobemador  Canyon. 

Chaco  Canyon. 
In  Arizona — 

Tbe  Cblnlee. 

Tbe  no8|>itito. 

Canyon  del  Muerto. 

Gothic  Wash. 

Marsh  Pass. 

Canyon  de  Chelly. 

Tbe  Cnrrlzo. 

Monument  Canyon. 

The  N'ashllnl. 

Pa  lute  Canyon. 
Northern  tributaries : 
In  Colorado — 

Las  Anlmaa 


2.  San  Juan  Drainage. 
Junction  with  Pine  Creek. 

Northern  trlbutarlea — Continued. 
In  Colorado — Continued. 

The  Mancoa. 

Moccasin  Canyon. 

Ute  Canyon. 

Johnson  Canyon. 

Tbe  Yellowjncket. 

La  Plata. 

Tbe  Mesa  Verde. 

Nnvabo  Canyon, 

Ruin  Canyon. 

Tbe  McGlmo. 
In  Utah— 

Tbe  H  oven  weep. 

The  Recapture. 

Butler  Wash. 

Grand  Gulcb. 

The  Montezuma. 

The  Cottonwood. 

Comb  Wash. 


Main  valley,  entire  c 
Northern  tributaries : 

Tbe  Moencopie. 

Corn  Creek. 

The  Puerco. 

The  Carrizo, 

The  IlopI  Plateau. 

Le  Itoux  Wash. 

Cottonwood  Wash. 


3.  Little  Colorado  Drainage. 


Nortbern  trihutarlcB — Continued. 

The  Zuill. 
Southern  tributaries: 

Silver  Creeli. 

Walnut  Canyon. 

Tbe  Clievlon. 

Chavez  Pasa. 
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4.  OUa  Drainage. 
Main  valley  from  source  to  below  Pbenli. 
Nortbnn  trtbatarlea :  Northern  tributaries — Continued. 

Tbe  Verde.  Beaver  Creek. 

Oak  Creek.  Plue  Creek. 

Clear  Creek.  The  Salt 

The  E:aBt  Verde.  Cbeny  Creek. 

The  Tonta  The  Ciblcu. 

Canyon  Creek.  White  Mountain  Creek. 

The  Carrlso.  Tbe  I'Inal. 

The  Bonlta  Eagle  Creek. 

The  San  Carlos.  The  Blue. 

The  Snn  Fraadaco.  Southorn  Irihutarr : 

The  Tularosa.  Tbe  San  Pedro. 

The  Cottonwood. 

IV.  Pbeservation. 

Present  state. — The  present  state  of  preservation  of  the  south- 
western ruins  depends  upon  several  conditions.  Cliflf  dwellings, 
because  of  their  sheltered  situation,  are  much  better  preserved  than 
pueblos  in  the  open.  Of  the  foimer  class  those  of  the  excavated  type 
are  naturally  the  best  preserved,  since  in  many  of  them  there  are  no 
artificial  walls  at  all  and  deterioration  occurs  only  with  the  falling 
away  of  the  natural  rock.  This  form  of  deterioration  does  occur  to 
a  destructive  extent  in  many  places  and  manifestly  is  not  preventable, 
but  even  in  the  absence  of  all  protective  measures  thousands  of  speci- 
mens of  this  class  of  domiciles  would  remain  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation  for  ages.  The  pueblo-iike  cliflf  dwellings  being  situ- 
ated under  heavy  overhanging  ledges  are  well  protected  from  the 
elements  and  unmolested  would  endure  for  centuries.  But  their 
destruction  seems  to  have  been  made  the  peculiar  pastime  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  human  beings.  The  early  explorers  of  the  Mancos 
Canyon  would  now  find,  in  many  cases,  unrecognizable  heaps  of  stone 
where  thirty  years  ago  were  well-preserved  structures.  The  excava- 
tion of  cliff  dwellings  without  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  walls 
should  be  made  a  grave  misdemeanor.  The  preservation  of  these 
remains  is  now  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  protection  from  vandals, 
since  they  are  quite  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  elements. 

The  ruins  of  pueblos  are  exposed  not  only  to  vandalism  but  also 
to  the  constant  destructive  effects  of  the  weather.  In  most  cases  the 
buildings  are  almost  totally  destroyed,  only  small  fragments  of  walls 
remaining  standing  above  the  debris.  Noted  exceptions  to  this  are 
illustrated  in  accompanying  plates.  The  height  of  walls  bears  little 
relation  to  the  age  of  ruins.  The  difference  in  the  state  of  preser- 
vation is  due  principally  to  the  character  of  the  material  used  in  con- 
struction and  the  degree  of  exposure  to  vandalism.  In  some  cases 
walls  have  been  taken  down  by  the  settlers  and  the  stones  used  in,the 
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construction  of  buildings,  corrals,  etc.  Much  destruction  was 
wrought  in  earlier  times  by  the  removal  of  the  timbers  for  firewood  by 
settlers  and  passing  campers,  thus  causing  the  collapse  of  all  walb 
above  the  first  story.  Kuins  in  the  treeless  desert  have  suffered 
especially  from  this  cause.  The  material  used  in  building  has  much 
to  do  with  the  state  of  preservation.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
pueblos  that  were  built  of  small  bowlders  and  adobe  were  the  first 
to  succumb  to  the  elements  and  are  most  reduced,  the  convex  surfaces 
of  the  stones  affording  little  stability  to  the  walls  as  the  plastering 
and  chinking  material  weathered  out.  The  Rio  Grande  pueblos  were 
mostly  of  this  class  and'  are  reduced  to  mounds.  Somewhat  more 
durable  were  those  built  of  tufa  blocks  as  in  the  Pajarito  Park  nueb- 
los.  But  here  also  the  imperfectly  flattened  surfaces  of  the  stones  are 
readily  freed  by  the  weather  from  the  supporting  mortar  and  chink- 
ing stones,  and  collapse  of  the  walls  readily  occurs.  The  best  pre- 
served of  all  are  those  built  of  laminated  sandstone  as  in  Chaoo 
Canyon.  The  flat  slabs  fit  together  perfectly  with  but  little  mortar 
or  chinking  to  weather  out,  so  that  the  walls,  even  in  the  absence  of 
timbers,  remain  intact  until  thrown  down  by  human  agency. 

Future  preservation. — The  subject  of  preservation  of  American 
antiquities  is  now  receiving  an  amount  of  attention  never  heretofore 
accorded  it.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  certain  thoughtful  people 
have  been  calling  attention  to  the  matter  and  the  continuous  publica- 
tion of  archeological  and  ethnological  literature  is  bearing  fruit. 
Jjearned  societies,  scientific  and  educational  institutions,  legislative 
bodies,  and  public-spirited  individuals  are  beginning  to  devote  to  the 
question  consideration  commensurate  with  its  importance.  The  prob- 
lem is  an  intricate  one.  A  more  general  diffusion  of  information  con- 
cerning it  is  urgently  needed. 

Of  the  archeolo^cal  remains  in  the  Southwest,  probably  nine- 
tenths  are  on  lands  yet  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  mainly  upon  forest  reserves,  Indian  reservations, 
lands  withdrawn  from  entry  for  special  purposes,  military  reserva- 
tions, and  unappropriated  public  lands.  So  the  question  may  still 
be  dealt  with  through  the  Xational  Congress  and  Executive  Depart- 
ments. In  some  cases  it  may  l)ecome  necessary  to  interest  States  and 
Territories  in  preservative  measures,  and  in  others  private  owners, 
railroad  companies,  and  companies  owning  land  grants  will  need  to 
be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  preserving  these  remains  for 
archeological  research. 

Preservation  must  be : 

(1)  Permanent  in  cases  where  the  condition  and  historic  or  ethnic 
significance  of  the  ruins  give  them  special  educational  value, 

(2)  Temporary  in  the  case  of  all  aboriginal  buildings,  graves,  and 
other  archeological  remains  not  included  in  the  first  class,  the  pro- 
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Fig,  2.— Cuff  Dwelumo,  Montezuma  Mesa,  New  Mexico. 
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lection  to  be  afibrded  until  all  data  of  importance  to  science  have  been 
investigated  and  all  artifacts  in  connection  therewith  removed  to 
museums  for  permanent  preservation. 
Preservation  is  to  be  secured : 

(1)  Through  Congress:  Under  special  legislation  creating  national 
archeological  reservations  or  parks  and  general  legislation  establish- 
ing a  system  of  custodianship  and  adniinistd'ation  over  all  archeo- 
logical remains  on  the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Up  to  date  but  one  measure  looking  toward  the 
preservation  of  antiquities  has  ever  been  passed  by  the  National  Con- 
gress, and  this  provided  for  the  preservation  of  a  single  building — 
Casa  Grande,  in  Arizona.  As  early  as  1896  a  general  bill  was  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  Kational  Congress  and  similar  measures 
have  been  introduced  since  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  58th 
Congress,  but  none  have  passed. 

(2)  Through  Executive  Departments:  By  the  exercise  of  powers 
inherent  in  such  departments  under  the  Constitution  and  General 
Statutes.  With  the  single  exception  alwve  noted,  all  that  has  been 
accomplished,  by  way  of  protection  of  antiquities  has  been  by  this  ' 
method.  It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
so  much  can  be  provided  for  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  great  economic,  Indian,  and  military  interests, 
thus  involving  but  little  additional  expense. 

By  virtue  of  section  441,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  public  lands  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  section  453  declares  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  shall  perform,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  all  executive  duties  in  any  wise  respecting  such  lands. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  statute  places  upon  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the'General  Land  Office  the  obligation  to  protect 
the  archeological  remains  that  are  upon  the  public  lands  as  definitely 
as  it  does  any  other  values  thereon. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  thus  conferred  a  policy  has  developed 
in  the  General  Land  Office  and  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  that  is  highly  commendable  as  far  as  it 
goes.  This  policy  utilizes  forest  supervisors  and  rangers,  special 
agents,  Indian  school  superintendents,  Indian  agents,  additional 
farmers,  and  police  in  the  protection  of  ruins  in  connection  with  and 
as  one  of  their  regular  duties  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preserving 
them  for  scientific  investigation.  It  establishes  the  liberal  policy 
that  any  competent  scientist  who  desires  to  place  the  material  se- 
cured in  a  public  museum  will  be  authorizefl  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  examine  ruins,  but  that  no  person  will  be  pennitted 
to  excavate  them  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  specimens  for  traffic 
or  private  gain,  and  that  willful  destruction  of  historic  and  pr^his- 
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toric  landmarks  must  cease.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  emphaas 
laid  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  on  "  the  im- 
portance of  furthering  in  every  way  possible  researches  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects  and  aiding  the  general 
advancement  of  archeological  science."  Every  thinking  man  will 
uphold  this  policy  most  cordially. 

As  above  stated,  practically  all  that  has  been  accomplished  thus 
far  has  been  through  the  exercise  of  powers  inherent  in  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  authority  is  read- 
ily invoked,  and  in  the  past  has  responded  with  great  promptness  to 
every  reasonable  recommendation.  By  this  means  the  following  pro- 
tective measures  have  been  secured: 

1.  Through  the  General  T^and  Office: 

(a)  All  ruins  on  forci't  reserves"  have  been  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  regular  forest  rangers.  This  includes  the  vasi;  number  of 
ruins  on  the  Gila  Forest  Reserve,  the  Black  Mesa  Forest  Reserve,  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains  Forest  Reserve,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber on  the  Grand  Canyon  Forest  Reserve. 

(6)  The  Pajnrito  Park,  in  New  Mexico;  the  Mesa  Verde  Park,  in 
Colorado,  districts  containing  vast  numbers  of  prehistoric  ruins,  and 
a  tract  on  which  stands  El  Morro  or  Inscription  Rock,  in  New  Mexico, 
a  most  important  historic  landmark,  have  been  withdrawn  from  dis- 
posal under  the  public-land  laws  and  recommended  for  permanent 
preservation  as  national  parks,  as  has  also  the  petrified  forest.in  Ari- 
zona, withdrawn  primarily  for  preservation  as  a  natural  wonder,  but 
also  containing  important  ruins, 

(c)  The  proposed  Jemez  and  Taos  forest  reserves,  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  proposed  Rio  Verde  Forest  Reserve,  in  Arizona,  have  been 
withdrawn  from  entry  or  disposal.  This  will  incidentally  preserve 
a  vast  number  of  important  ruins. 

(d)  The  ruins  situated  on  unappropriated  public  lands  have  been 
held  to  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  orders  have  been  issued  through  special  agents  prohibiting  injury 
and  unauthorized  excavation. 

2,  Through  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs: 

(a)  Special  custodians  have  been  appointed  for  ruins  in  Canyons 
del  Muerto  and  de  Chelly  on  the  Navaho  Reservation  in  Arizona; 
for  those  on  Mesa  Verde  on  the  southern  Ute  Reservation  in  Colo- 
rado, and  for  those  on  the  Zuni  Reservation  in  New  Mexico. 

(b)  The  office  prohibits  all  unauthorized  persons  from  entering 
Indian  reservations  and  despoiling  ruins  or  carrying  away  remains 
of  antiquity. 

o  Jurisdiction  over  forest  rcsen'ps  trnn«rern?il  to  Bureeu  o(  Forestry,  Depart- 
ment or  Agriculture.  February  i,  11K6. 
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(f)  Order  of  Febniary  11,  l!>Or>,  prohibits  licensed  Indian  traders 
from  dealing  in  prehistoric  wares,  tiins  removing  from  the  Indians 
and  other  persons  the  temptation  to  despoil  the  ancient  cemeteries  for 
the  sake  of  the  small  profits  to  be  derived  therefrom.  This  corrects 
ail  abuse  that  has  t»ecn  very  prevalent  and  disastrous. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  coordination  of  the  efforts 
of  the  various  departments  of  government  along  this  line ;  no  general 
supervision  is  exercised;  no  systematic  reports  on  the  condition  of  the 
ruins  are  required;  no  system  for  regidating  excavations  and  the 
disposition  of  specimens  exists.  The  matter  should  no  longer  l>e 
dealt  with  sporadically.  What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  system 
of  administration  and  regulation  for  the  whole  subject. 

Measures  for  the  preservation  of  antiquities  can  not  be  intelligently 
framed  without  consideration  of  their  situation  with  reference  to 
ownership  or  jurisdiction.  In  this  i-es|>ect  all  those  of  the  Pueblo 
region  may  be  clas-siBed  as  in  the  following  list.  Below  each  class  I 
have  indicated  the  executive  officer  having  jurisdiction  over  the  class 
of  lands  named  and  necessarily  of  all  antiquities  thereon. 

1.  Those  on  iinllonni  reHerviiKoiiH  or  piirkM: 

The  Secrelary  of  the  Interior. 

2.  Those  on  forest  reserves ; 

The  bead  of  ttie  tturenu  of  Forefltry,  under  tlie  Setretary  of  Agriculture. 
U.  ThoHe  nn  Indian  retervntlotis : 

The  CommlHHiuuer  of  Indinn  .\ITalrs,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
4.  Those  on  uilllttiry  reservations: 

The  Secretary  of  AVar. 
^  ThoNe  oil  iinngiproprlated  imbllf  tiindH: 

The  Com mlsal oner  of  the  General  I^ind  Office,  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

6.  Those  on  lands  withdrawn  from  entry  for  K|iwinl  |)ur|)oses : 

The  Commissioner  of  the  CtenernI  I.ADd  Office,  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

7.  Those  on  State  landu, 

8.  Those  on  private  lands  (railroad  lands,  grants,  homesteads,  etc.). 

In  the  appended  list  of  important  districts  and  sites  the  jurisdiction 
if  known  is  indicated. 

The  (irst  class  includes  at  present  only  Casa  Grande  in  Arizona, 
but  important  additions  to  this  class  are  contemplated  by  certain 
bills  that  have  been  Iwfore  Coiij^rcHs  for  sctme  years.  The  protection 
of  ruins  in  such  reservations  or  parks  is  always  adequately  provided 
for  by  special  service. 

The  second  class,  those  on  forest  i-cscrves,  includes,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  list,  n  large  pntportion  of  the  most  important 
ruins.  By  act  of  Congress  of  Febriuii^  1,  IDO."*,  the  administration 
of  forest  reserves  was  (riiiisferred  friiin  the  Coinniissioner  of  the 
General  ijStuA  Office,  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  the  forester  and 
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chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fow^ 
reserves  are  constantly  patrolled  by  a  force  of  forest  rangers,  and  the 
policy  developed  in  the  General  I^and  Office  of  making  it  the  duty  of 
these  officials  to  protect  ruins  from  despoliation  is  continued  under 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  This  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  may 
be  said  that  ruins  of  (his  class  are  the  most  fortunately  situated  of 
all,  for  they  are  no  longer  liable  to  nlienation  by  sale  or  entry  of  the 
lands,  and  are  adequately  policed,  with  little  or  no  expense  for  special 
service.  I^arge  additions  will  be  made  to  this  class  when  the  pro- 
posed Jemez,  Taos,  and  Rio  Verde  forest  reserves  are  established. 

The  third  class,  those  on  Indian  reservations,  includes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  most  important  sitaw.  The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
fully  recognizes  the  obligation  to  protect  the  ruins  and  prevent  unau- 
thorized excavation,  and  is,  moreover,  furnished  ■  with  appropria- 
tions and  cIothe<l  with  authority  to  utilize  the  same  for  the  em 
ployment  of  such  additional  service  as  is  necessary.  Special  cus- 
todians are  employed  in  districts  of  unusual  importance,  and  this 
service  will  doubtless  be  extended  as  need  therefor  is  shown.  It  may 
be  said  that  all  ruins  that  come  under  this  class  are  in  a  position  to  be 
adequately  protectcil. 

The  fourth  class,  those  on  military  reservations,  are  not  niinioniu^. 
and  the  attention  of  tlie  War  Dejiartment  has  not  of  late  Ik-ch  called 
to  the  necessity  of  protecting  them.  Undoubtedly  this  Department 
would  take  the  necessary  steps  if  advised  of  the  ilesirability  of  the 
same,  and  it  doubtless  has  facilities  for  effective  custodianship  with- 
out providing  special  service  therefor. 

The  fifth  class,  those  on  public  lands,  are  quite  numerous,  but  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  has  been  supposed.  The  inadequacy  of  all 
general  urcheological  measures  that  have  bi'en  proposed  heretofore. 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  lies  fundamentally  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  taken  cognizance  of  the  legal  definition  of  the 
tei-m  "  public  lands,"  Tlie  courts  have  held  the  term  "  public  lands  " 
to  signify  the  Federal  lands  lying  o[>eu  on  the  nuirket  for  preemp- 
tion or  honicstea*!,  and  that  when  the  (loveniment  has  i-eserveil  cer- 
tain holdings  from  prcmption  they  ceased  to  l>e  "public  lands."" 
Thus  limited,  ciuss  five  will  probably  not  include  over  lij  per  cent  of 
all  the  ruins  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  list  of  important  districts  and  sites  it  will 
be  seen  that  very  few  fall  within  this  category.  These  lands,  with 
everything  situated  thereon,  are  constantly  being  alienated  by  pre- 
emption, railroad  selections,  and  lieu  selections.     Furthermore,  with 

"Oral  opinion  renilcrwl  by  JmlRc  WflUmni  In  civil  buUb  iu  Honrheni  dlstrl<'t 
of  f'nllfornln  QKiilast  A.  H,  ami  L.  A,  IlhinNlnpiiiie.  Soc  niso  United  Stiitw  r. 
TjgU  Vullfif  Lnnd  nod  Live  8twk  (,'iiii>|Miiiy  (TiJ  I'eil.  iteii,,  fiTKf). 
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the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  States,  about  23,000,000 
acres  of  public  lands  within  their  borders  will  pass  to  those- Common- 
wealthy  and  their  legislatures  will  have  to  be  invoked  for  the  pro- 
lection  of  ruins  thereon.  There  are  few,  if  any,  remaining  caries 
where  it  is  desirable  that  agricultural  or  otherwise  useful  lands 
should  be  withheld  from  preemption  or  other  disposal  because  of 
the  ruins  situated  upon  them.  Where  such  cases  do  e.xist,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  General  Land  Office,  if  informed  by  recognized 
authority,  to  withhold  by  temporary  withdrawal  the  smallest  acre- 
age adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  buildings,  cemeteries,  etc.,  until 
excavated  and  reported  on,  after  which  the  tracts  should  be  released. 
There  are  several  important  isolated  sites  and  some  important  dis- 
tricts situated  on  lands  completely  worthless  for  agricultural  or  other 
economic  purposes  which  should  be  withdrawn  by  the' General  Land 
Office,  since  any  preemption  of  them  would  be  solely  for  the  purpoije 
of  securing  possession  of  the  antiquities  thereon  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  land  laws.  Cases  in  point  are  the  Chaco  Canyon  ruins, 
in  northwesteni  New  Mexico,  and  those  of  Montezuma  Mesa,  south- 
west of  Acoma.  The  status  of  ruins  on  public  lands,  as  that  term 
is  here  used,  in  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  General  Land  Office  has 
done  what  was  possible  by  way  of  withdrawal  and  recommendation 
for  Congressional  action  in  cases  of  exceptional  im|>ortance  in  which 
no  economic  interests  were  involved,  and  has  prohibited  unauthorized 
excavation,  but  it  has  been  ruled- that  under  no  existing  provision  of 
law  can  fimds  be  used  to  pay  for  custodianship.  .\ccordingIy  the 
protection  afforded  must  of  necessity  be  inadetjuato.  A  slight  amend- 
ment to  the  sundry  civil  bill  would  remedy  tliis. 

Those  of  (he  sixth  class,  situated  on  lands  withdrawn  from  entry  or 
other  disposal  for  special  purposes,  are  very  numerous,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  list  of  important  districts  and  sites.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  in  this  class  may  be  speedily  transferred  to  classes  1  and  2,  as 
contemplated  by  their  withdrawal.  With  the  establishment  of 
Pajarito  National  Park  and  the  Jemez  and  Taos  forest  reserves  the 
afficient  and  permanent  protection  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
important  of  the  ruins  of  the  Rio  Grande  drainage  will  be  as.sured. 
The  creation  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  saving,  by  with- 
drawal, of  as  many  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  pueblos  as  are  on  lands  still 
open  to  preemption,  would  insure  the  preservation  of  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  important  sites  of  the  San  .luan  drainage.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Rio  Verde  forest  reserve  all  the  great  groups  of 
the  Gila  drainage  will  have  been  brought  incidentally  under  ade- 
quate permanent  custodianship.  The  status  of  ruins  of  the  sixth 
class  is  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  fifth.  They  are  preserved 
fi-gm  alienation  by  preemption  or  other  disposal  and  warning  notices 
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are  kept  posted  thereon,  prohibiting  injury  nnd  unauthori?^  exes- 
vations,  but  those  lands  are  not  policed  for  the  same  reason  that 
those  of  class  5  are  not.  However,  the  orders  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  have  been  effective  to  a  great  extent  and  ruins  on 
withdrawn  lands  are  Kuffering  but  little  from  vandalism. 

The  seventh  class,  those  situated  on  State  lands,  is  inconsiderable 
at  present,  but  with  the  admission  of  the  Territories  and  subsequent 
segregation  of  their  lands  this  class  will  require  consideration.  As 
segregation  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  in  large  areas,  but  by  single  sec- 
tions, large  districts  of  ruins  will  not  be  affected,  but  important 
isolated  sites  will  be,  and  the  State  governments  sliould  then  be 
invoked  to  exercise  protective  authority  over  them. 

The  eighth  class,  those  on  private  lands,  includes  many  important 
sites.  The  number  of  private  land  grants,  in  New  Mexico  espe- 
cially, is  very  large,  and  some  of  them  are  covered  with  important 
ruins.  Many  are  on  railroad  selections  and  some  on  small  holdings 
or  homesteads.  Some  owners  of  homesteads  and  grants  realize  the 
importance  of  preserving  these  ruins  for  scientific  research  and 
exercise  due  custodianship  over  them.  Others  use  the  stones  for 
building  material,  and  timbers,  if  any,  for  firewood. 

The  above  is  as  comprehensive  a  presentation  of  the  status  of 
archeology  in  the  pueblo  region  as  I  am  capable  of  making  within 
the  limits  set  for  this  paper.  It  is  based  on  many  years  of  personal 
residence  and  field  work  in  the  Southwest,  in  connection  with  the 
researches  of  all  other  in\estigators  of  the  pueblo  field,  the  results 
of  which  I  have  freely  availed  myself  of.  During  the  past  six 
months  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  give  considerable  attention  to 
the  phases  of  the  subject  dealt  with  in,  this  paper,  for  which  the 
resources  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Office,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  the  Bureau  of  Amercian  Ethnology 
have  been  most  cordially  placed  at  my  disposal.  I  feel  that  my  con- 
clusions are  at  least  not  hastily  drawn. 

V.  Synopsis  or  Important  Distbictb  and  Sites. 

In  this  arrangement  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  only  those 
archeological  difstricts  and  special  sites  which,  by  reason  of  their 
character,  situation,  state  of  preservation,  or  ethnic  significance,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  investigation.  The  list  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  one.  Doubtless  many  are  omitted  that  are  as  important 
as  those  named,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  every  aboriginal  site 
or  object  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  investigation. 

In  order  to  indicate,  when  known,  how  the  various  sites  are  located 
with  reference  to  jiirisdiction,  I  have  used  the  following  abbrevia- 
tions: 
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Nat  Res.,  situated  on  natloiml  rM<ervatioii  ur  park. 

For.  Rea.,  situated  on  foi-est  rraerve. 

Ind.  ReR..  Hitutited  on  ludlnn  reservation. 

Mil.  Re«..  Hituuted  on  uiilitni?  reservation. 

Pub.  I^.  Rltiiated  on  imbllc  liinils. 

Wltb.  I.^.  situated  on  nltbdrann  lands. 

Pr).  L..  situated  on  private  iiiuds. 

The  asteri.^  ir  used  to  indicate  site.^;  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  permanent  preservation. 


1.   In  Upper  Pecos  Valley: 

•  Pe«iB.  Ind,  Res. 
Seyupa. 
Tnneluin. 

San  .Antonio. 
Zi.  AlHint  the  Salt  T^kes  of  the  Manzano : 

•  TaMra  (Aran  Quivira)  Prl.  L. 
Quarra. 

Abo. 
Tajl(|ne. 
S.  In  the  Gallsteo  Basin: 

Yainphanilin  (Han  Crlstolial). 
Ipera  (San  Lftzam). 
TnKen-lnKe   ((Jallsteo). 
Ilisiii  (Pueblo  [.arga). 

4.  In  the  San  Pedro  Bnsiii: 

Tnrique. 

Paako  or  Kukua.  Prl.  L. 

5.  In  the  Santa  ITe  Basin : 

Tsinatay  (La  Rajniin). 

Tsiguma  (La  Clenegat. 

Kuaka. 

Knapoge  (Ft  Mnroy)  Mil.  Res," 

6.  In  the  San  Ildefonso  Basin: 

Kacoua,  Ind.  Ites. 

Kyamunge.  Ind.  Res. 
T.  In  the  main  valley  of  the  Itio  Grande : 

Katiahtya  (Old  San  ?'eli]ie)  Iiiil.  Res. 

Perage  (Old  San  Ildefonso)  Ind.  Res. 

I'unray. 

Kuaua. 
a  Id  the  Chains  Basin: 

Tsawarl. 

Houlrl.  Prl.  L.  | 

Sepawl. 

Homayo,  Prl.  L. 
9.  The  Taos  region  »  WItli.  I*  : 

Numerous  sites  In  the  vicinity  of  Taos  and  Plcurls. 

•  Ceded  to  the  city  of  Santa  Fe. 

6Thls  Is  partly  Included  In  the  lands  withdrawn  for  tlie  proposeil  Tnos  Forest 
Reserve. 
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The  majority  of  the  above  (1  to  9)  are  sites  occupied  within  the  last 
four  centuries  and  abandoned  at  intervals  from  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  Spanish  occupation  down  to  1S38,  The  years  imme- 
diately following  1G80  were  particularly  disastrous  to  the  Rio  Grande 
Pueblos.  Archeological  research  at  these  sites  should  be  fruitful  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  first  influences  of  the  exotic  civilization  upon 
the  indigenous  tribes.  They  are  all  ruins  of  considerable  magnitude, 
but  in  many  cases  rc<liiced  to  mounds, 
la  'Pajarlto  PnrM  With.  L.: 

Sbuflntie. 

OUiwi. 

I'ujc     (Plate  I.  fig.  I.) 

Tuankawl.  , 

ClifT  dwellinfM  of  SbuHnne  Mesa. 

Cliff  dwelllngii  of  Piiye  Mesa. 

Cliff  dwellings  of  Cbupadero  Caiiyon. 

Cliff  dwpIllugB  uf  Sandia  Cniij-ori.     (Plate  i.  fig.  2.) 

This  is  strictly  a  prehistoric  district  and  archeologically  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  Pueblo  region.  The  cliff  dwellings  are  of  the  excavated 
type  and  exist  in  vast  numbers,  almost  every  southern  escarpment 
being  honeycombed  with  them.  Besides  the  identified  pueblo  ruins 
named,  several  others  of  almost  equal  importance  and  hundreds  of 
minor  ones  are  scattered  over  the  district.  The  permanent  reserva- 
tion of  this  tract  will  preserve  intact  a  fairly  complete  exhibit  of 
the  prehistoric  civilization  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  This  is  no* 
assured,  for  it  falls  within  the  limitH  of  the  pi-oposed  Rio  Jemw 
Forest  Reserve,  and  will  in  due  time  come  under  the  custodiandiip 
of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  if  it  does  not  become  a  national  park.  The 
only  collections  that  have  been  made  from  this  district  are  in  tin: 
museum  of  the  New  Mexico  Normal  University  at  Las  Vegas. 
11.  On  Ramon  Vigil  Grant,*  Prl.  I*: 

(Tewa;  TcWre.  bird;  ge,  bouse ^bouee  of  tbe  bird  people:    SiwnliA. 
Pajarlto,  8  little  bird.) 

•Tcblrege,     (Plate  ii.) 

Cliff  dwellings  of  Pajarito  Canjon. 

NarakwI. 

Xnmerous  large  and  auiall  pueblos  of  Mesa  del  Pnjarllo. 

ol  bere  rentrlct  the  name  Pajarito  Park  to  the  dlHtriet  10  uillea  long  lij  4 
wide  tbat  la  under  witbdrawal  and  consideration  for  a  national  jtark.  (H.  I'' 
7269,  SStb  Cong.)  As  originally  proposed  and  wltbdrawu.  It  was  mncb  morr 
extensive,  and  received  Its  iiauie  from  wbat  was  the  central  geographical  fenlore 
of  the  entire  district,  viz,  Pujaritu  Canyon.  Tbis  baa  since  been  found  to  \^ 
largely  on  Ramon  Vigil  Grant,  wblcb  was  almost  snrrouuded  by  tbe  propoef'' 
park.  As  the  lines  are  now  drawn,  it  creates  Pajarito  Park  wltb  tbe  "  Pajarito' 
left  out 

>•  This  Is  the  original  Pajarito  Park.  Tbe  value  of  tbe  mins  la  appreciate 
bj  tbe  owners  and  tbey  are  under  proper  custodlansbip. 
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12.  Coohltl  district,"  Wltb.  L.: 

*  Tyuonyl. 
Pueblo  Tiejo. 

*  La  Cueva  Plntada. 
Ilaatae. 

*  StoDp  lions  of  Polrcro  de  Ins  Vfl<«s. 

*  Cliff  dweIllnf!H  of  Itito  de  Irm  Frljoles. 

Cliff  (IwelllnKM  of  Cxniidii  ile  In  CiieHtii  I'lilorndn. 

13.  Ill  Bprwr  Jciiira  Viillpy,"  With.  I,.: 

*01axt>n'ii  mid  Miiuiioi]  rliiircli  of  Riiii  l)ii^>.      (I'ltitc  III.) 

LarK«-  iiimilifr  of  iiii|H>rtiiiit  piielilo  niliiH  In  rulle.v  nnd  gn  ndjolninic  mesas. 

14.  In  llie  Sail  .I<n«'  Viillfy  : 

Sim  Mnten,  PrI.  L. 

CutMTO,  IiHl.  Km. 
IT).  *  III  CflKilllto  Viill<>y  iiml  Monl(>ziiiuii  Mtwfi.  Plili.  L. : 

A  liirgp  iiiitiilMT  of  liii[>ortiiiit  |mi>l>lo  sIIps  niiimiiml.      (Plate  iv.) 
111.  Ill  tlit>  MnxiliileiMi  resloii.  PuK  L.: 

A  iiiniilier  of  liii|N)rt]iiit  imeblo  xllen  uimamed. 


1.  "  In  riinco  Canyon: 

Puelilo  I'liitiulo.  Pub.  I.^ 

We][jl  (Klmloklls).  I>ub.  L. 

llunKo|Miri.<^  Prl.  I*     (Plate  v,  Hg.  1.) 

Unit  Vldn,«  Prl.  U 

Cliettrokettle,*  I'rl.  I,. 

Ptieblo  BoDito.><  I'rl.  L. 

Ciisji  ItlniMnndn.^  Prl.  I^ 

I'lielilo  ,M  Arrwyo'i  (Tnliiiklnt.  Prl.  U 

KlnklftwJl.  Pull.  I-.     (Plate  vi,  flf(.  2.) 

Cnsa  Chltiulta,  Pub.  L. 

PneWa,  Alto.  Pnb.  1- 

Penniioo  Klanco  (Talakln),  Prl.  I.. 

SliiklftKlii.c  I'rl.  h. 

This  is  unquestionably  tlie  finest  and  best  preserved  proiip  of 
pueblo  mills  on  American  soil.  It  is  a  mutter  of  great  regret  that 
lh«  (leneral  I-and  Office  was  not  invoked  in  time  to  preserve  intact 

"  I  apply  this  tuiuie  to  tlie  illstrlct  north  of  CocUltl,  wlik-li  puilirui'eH  the  rnhis 
of  the  former  habltntions  of  the  Cocliltl  Indiiins.  It  was  Included  hi  the 
original  wlthdninal  for  ttic  iimiKisoil  Piijarilo  National  IMrk.  lint  1h  oiiiltted 
from  the  bill  {II.  It.  TafSlt.  "iSth  t'oiijr.)  creiitliiK  the  siiine.  It  Includes  the 
lovely  Itlto  de  lo»  Frljolpn  of  Itandeller  and  Luiiitnls.  It  Im  fLiitunntely  included 
within  tlio  lliiilla  of  tiie  jiroiMised  Uio  -Icine/  Forest  Iteservc. 

*These  niliiH  are  ujion  the  liuids  wlllidniwii  for  the  |iro|io>Mil  Ilio  Jewez 
Foreet  Reserve. 

f  These  inieliloK  ai-e  on  nillroiul  himlH  to  wliiili  title  has  piiKseil  irrevocably, 
d  These  lire  on  the  lioiiiesteiid  of  Jlr.  Ith'hiinl  Wetherlll.     This  homestead  lins 
been  auspeuded  by  the  Ui^ttenU  Land  Otllct;  und  entry  may  be  c>iD(.«lea 
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this  remarkable  group  of  prehistoric  biiihlings  with  nil  their  auxil- 
iary remains  when  it  could  have  been  done  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
entire  tract.  This  is  no  longer  [wssible,  since  every  alternate  section 
is  now  pat«nted  railroad  land.  The  central  group  of  ruins,  i,  e.. 
Pueblo  Bonito  and  its  environs,  have  passed  to  private  ownership 
unless  annulled  by  the  Oeneral  I^nd  Office.  This  tract  of  countrv 
is  absolutely  worthless  for  any  economic  purpose.  Tlie  fate  of  the 
great  body  of  ruins  situated  here  is  a  striking  ilhistration  of  the 
need  for  comprehensive  legislation  on  this  subject.  This  loss  to 
science  and  history  is  solely  the  result  of  there  being  no  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  look  after  such  matters.  Through  the  generosity  of 
the  Messrs,  Hyde,  of  New  York  City,  a  splendid  collection  obtainetl  by 
the  partial  excavation  of  Pueblo  lionito  is  preserved  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City. 

2.  Ou  tribntnrloa  of  Chnro  fiitiyuii,  riili.  F^. : 

•  KliikDzUln.     (Tlnte  v,  flg.  X) 

•  KInj-aub. 

•  Eiublnloln. 
Klnabsln. 

These  buildings  are  of  the  same  class  and  state  of  pre-servation  as 
-  those  of  Chaco  Canyon  and  probably  belong  with  them  ethnically. 

3.  In  CnnyoD  de  Clielij-  iiiMl  Its  trlbutnrlefl.  Iiiil.  Itt^s.: 

Oitt  dwellings  and  [luebloa  of  Canyon  do  Olielly.     (Plate  vli.) 
Clilt  dwellings  iind  [luoblus  of  Ciinyon  del  .Mnerto.     (Plnte  vin.) 
Cliff  dwellings  nnd  pueblos  of  Monument  Cauyon. 
This  is  a  remarkable  group,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  pueb- 
los and  piieblo-like  cliff  dwellings  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  being  on  an  Indian  reservation,  under  a  custodian,  their 
protection  is  assured.     A  large  collection  from  this  region  is  in  tl>c 
museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

4.  *  In  tbe  Mesa  Verde  rcf^lon,"  Ind.  Res.  nud  Willi.  L.: 

Cliff  Palace.     (Plateix.) 

Balcony  House. 

Cliff  dwellings  of  Mancos  Canyon. 

Cliff  dwellings  of  Nnvalio  Ciiuyon. 

Spruce  Tree  flouse. 

Long  House. 

Cliff  dwellings  of  Koln  Canyon, 

A  large  nuniber  of  rultied  toners. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  group  of  pueblo-like  cliff  dwellings  in 
existence.  They  are  in  a  good  slate  of  preservation.  The  protection 
of  these  ruins  is  as.sured,     Tlicy  present  the  best  picture  we  have  of 

'I  Include  in  tbis  title  not  only  tlie  clifT  dwellings  tbiit  are  situated  on  tbr 
tract  withdrawn  fur  tbe  proiKtsed  Mesa  Verde  Natlonnl  Park,  but  also  tbow 
on  the  eoutbern  Ute  Indian  Reservation  suutb  to  and  Including  Mancoe  CnnyoD, 
all  of  wbicb  should  be  Included  wltblu  tbe  park  limits. 
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that  phase  of  Pueblo  culture  which  took  advantage  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  of  the  protection  afforded  by  a  cliff  environment, 
regardless  of  the  hardships  incident  to  such  an  existence.  Many  of 
these  dwellings  are  almost  inaccessible.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  attractive  of  all  our  national  parks.  ITn fortunately, 
the  collections  that  have  been  made  from  these  ruins  are  badly  scat- 
lered  and  not  well  authenticated. 
5.  Id  Imh  AnimQR  Valley; 

•The  Astw  niiii,«  I'rI.  I. 

0.  In  AztM'  Hprlngn  Valley: 

Altec  SiirinuM  ruin. 
7.  In  La  I'Inta  Valley: 

I.a  Pliitu  ruin. 
S.  In  the  main  valley  of  the  Hun  .lunn : 

SoIotiion'K  Ituin,  I'rl.  U 
•J.  In  tlie  vlHnlty  of  HlufT.  Utah: 

Itulnti  itt  McKlnio  Canyun. 

It u Ins  (it  Ildvenweei)  Canyon. 

Itulns  of  Montezuniu  L'luiyon. 

RuliLs  of  Yellowjaeket  ('anyon. 

ItuluH  uf  CuttonwoiMl  <'iinyuii. 
These  are  very  numerous  pueblo  and  clifT-d welling  ruins,  mostly 
unnamed  sites  in  an  indifferent  state  of  preservation,  but  archeolog- 
:cally  very  important.     Some  interesting  collections  from  these  ruins 
are  in  the  jVmerican  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York. 

III. — THE    LITTLE   COLOBADO    UR&lNAaE. 

1.  On  the  Tusayan  plateau,  lud.  lies. : 

(o)  In  Oralhl  waab— 
Kwaltukl. 
S«veii-Mlle  Ruin. 

(b)  Middle  Meitn  group — 
Old  Maahonttnavi. 
Old  Shinnoiwvl. 
Payu|iki. 

Chukuhl. 

(c)  East  Menn  group — 
Sikyatkl. 
Kukucbouio. 
Eisakobl. 
Tukluubl. 

(d)  In  Jettyto  Valley— 
Awatobi. 
Kokojinyauia. 
Kawalka. 
Cbakpnhu. 

(c)  In  Cottonwood  wasb — 

BIdabucI  Broui>. 
(f)  Mlsceitaneoua — 

Tebiigklbu  (Fire  House),  northeast  of  KcamB  Canyon. 


"  Pro[)erly  eared  fur  by  tiie  owner,  Mr.  Kountz. 
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Z  In  tbe  ninia  valley  of  tbe  Little  Colorado: 

Ilomolobl. 

CbevIoD. 
'i.  In  the  I'uereo  Valley: 

Adamana. 

Navabo  Springe. 

Klntlel  (30  rolles  north  of  river).  PrI.  L. 
4.  In  ttie  petriaed  (oreflt.  With.  L.: 

tjtoDf!  As. 

Canyon  Butte  Ruin. 

MUky  Wanh  Ituln. 
.  5.  In  Chavez  Pass: 

TchubkwUcala. 
U  In  the  Silver  Crwk  Volley: 

Four-mile  ruin. 

Plnedale. 

Showlow. 

Linden. 
The  above  groups  of  ruins  of  the  Little  Colorado  Drainage  (1  to  6) 
are  all  pueblo  sites  that  have  proven  to  be  of  great  archeological 
interest.  Some  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  inhabitated  during 
the  historic  period.  They  have  suffered  much  from  indiscriminate, 
unscientific  excavation  and  collections  therefrom  are  badly  scattered 
and  not  well  authenticated.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  amount  of 
scientific  work  of  the  highest  order  has  been  done  in  these  ruins  and 
e.\cellent  collections  from  them  are  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  and  Penlxxly 
Museum,  Cambridge. 
T.  On  Uie  Zutil  Region.  Inil.  Res. : 

•  Hnn'ikuh." 
•Klafclmca 

•  Halona.o 

•  Mataakl.a 
Plnaua. 
Ketch  Ipnuan. 

•  Chyanaue." 
•Archeotekopn,  Puh.  L. 

Kl  Morro  or  InRcrlptlon  Rock,  With.  f>. 
These  are  historically  the  most  important  ruins  in  the  Uniied 
States,  embracing  the  remains  of  the  famous  "  seven  cities  of  Cibolu  " 
and  many  other  piieblo  sites  of  etjual  magnitude.  Many  are  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation,  some  reduced  to  mounds;  but  it  will  be  generally 
agreed,  I  believe,  thiit  all  remains  of  this  historic  group,  whatever 
may  be  their  condition,  merit  preservation.  Being  under  custodian- 
ship, they  should  suffer  but  little  from  vandalism.  Large  collections 
from  these  ruins  are  in  the  Pealmdy  Museum,  Cambridge,  the  results 
of  excavations  by  the  Hemenway  expedition. 

'IdentiflpU  liy  Baiideller  and  Cusblng  as  belonging  to  the  "seven  oltleii  of 

"•"I"-"  D,,i,.„,,GoogIc 
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FtQ.  2.— Casa  Grande,  Gila  Vallev,  Arizona. 
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a.  ■  Id  Wnlnut  Canyon,  For.  Res. 

A  Dne  Krouii  of  olllT  ilwetling^i. 
!>.  On  Ciive  Dwellers  MnuntnLn.  For.  Res.; 

An  extenxlre  and  interesting  grou|i  or  rave  ilwelllngs. 
in.  'I'be  Black  Fnlls  Reiclon,  For.  Rett. 

Serernl  liii|Hirt>tnt  Krougix  of  puelilo  ruliiH  In  n  komI  state  of  preservation ; 
nut  named. 

1.  Ill  the  Venip  Valley: 

(a>  In  the  main  valley,  nitli.  T 

(ireiit  nnmtMT  of  exiiivaleil  HUT  rtwcllliiKS. 
(h)  -Tlie  Red  Rocks  (ll«trl.-i— 

llimankl. 

I'ulatkl. 

Many  other  unuanini  pnelilo  and  (-IIIT-dwellinE  sitett. 
(r|  'Bwiver  Creek— 

MoiitezUDiQ  Cnatle,  With.  U      (Plate  x,  Ak-  1-) 

Montesnnia  Well,  For.  Res. 
'J,.  In  the  Salt  River  Valley: 

(d)  IQ  thcTonto  Basin.  With.  I^— 

Numerous  pueblos  and  clIIT-dwelllnK  sites. 
(b)  On  White  Mountain  t.'reek.  Ind.  Res.-— 

Numerous  |iuet)lo  and  c'lllT-dweltln);;  sites, 
rt.  In  ttie  ninhi  valley  nf  the  (ilia: 

•Caaa  Hrnnde.  Nat.  Res.      (I'late  x.  (Ir.  2.) 

Puehio  \\e\o. 

Numerous  unnamed  altos. 

These  pueblos  have  been  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  advance  of 
agriculture,  most  of  them  without  scientific  investigation.  Impor- 
tant e-xplorations  were  made  by  the  Hemenway  expedition  among 
the  lower  Gila  niins,  the  collections  from  which  are  in  the  Peabody 
Museum.  Cambridge. 

4.  *  On  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Clla,  For.  Res. : 
(0)  On  the  Blue— 

XumerouH  cllff-dwelllnR  and  pueblo  sites. 
{b)  On  tlie  Snu  Frauclsi-o— 

NiinieroiiM  el IR-d welling  and  pueblo  sites, 
(r)  On  the  Tularosa — 

Numerous  cIlfT-divelllnt;  and  iiuehlo  sites, 
(d)  On  the  west  fork  of  the  liUn— 

Ciln  Hot  Springs  dlff  (Inelllntn.     (Plate  xi.) 

The  riiin»  of  the  upper  (iila  and  its  tributaries  are  among  the 
most  important  and  U'ast  known  in  all  the  pueblo  region.  Many  ai% 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  But  little  in  the  way  of  scien- 
tific study  has  l>een  done  among  them  and  no  extensive  collections 
have  yet  been  made.  Fortiinntely,  efficient  custodianship  lias  been 
extended  over  them  in  time  to  secure  them  white  still  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation, 

{e^  On  ttie  San  Pedro—  CoOqIc 

Numerouf  puehio  rutna.  '''"  ''     '  o 
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1.  Ill  tbe  Mimbres  TalW. 

This  is,  iitrictly  speaking,  an  inland  drainage,  tributary  to  neither 
the  Rio  Grande  nor  the  Gila,  between  which  it  lies,  and  extending 
down  into  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.     In  this  valley  is  a  large 
number  of  interesting  pueblo  sites. 
'2.  lu  Lost  Canyon,  Colorado. 

In  this  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Dolores  drainage  are  numerous 
cliff  dwellings  and  towers,  remarkable  as  being  the  one  point  where 
pueblo  culture  of  any  importance  extends  north  of  the  San  Juan- 
Grand  watershed, 
n.  In  tbe  Virgin  Valley,  Utah. 

A  locality  of  numerous  pueblo  ruins,  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
ones  of  much  note  west  of  the  Colorado  Eiver. 

4.  On  tbe  mliltaiT  reeervatioiM  of  Fort  Bayard,  Fort  Wlngate.  Fort  I.owe)L 
Fort  Apncbe,  Caiii)>  Verde,  and'  Fort  Deflance  are  rulne  of  coiwlderabte 
iinportunoe,  liirludinK  lilff  dwellings,  puebloa,  towers,  and  c«iiivterlt«  not 
speclBeally  tiolnted  ont  In  tbe  drainage  areas  In  nblcb  tbey  occur. 

VI.  Conclusion. 

It  is  manifestly  time  for  decisive  action  on  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can antiquities.  Congress  sliould  at  once  enact  comprehensive  leg- 
islation on  this  subject.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  interested  in  Ameri- 
can archeology  to  prepare  the  necessary  information  and  present  it 
to  the  proper  authorities  in  such  manner  that  the  scope  of  legislation 
needed  will  be  self-evident.  I  offer  the  following  suggestions,  which 
I  believe,  in  the  light  of  our  present  information,  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  a  large  majority  of  the  archeolf^sts  dealing  with 
American  subjects  and  acquainted  with  the  American  field : 

1.  That  the  preservation  of  antiquities  on  all  lands  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ^ould  be  provided 
for  by  law. 

2.  That  custodianship  of  antiquities  should  be  left  where  it  is,  viz, 
in  the  departments  having  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  on  which  an- 
tiquities are  ^tuated,  and  that  the  protection  of  said  antiquities  by 
said  departments  should  be  made  obligatory. 

3.  Expert  authority  should  exist  for  the  periodical  inspection  of 
ruins,  report  on  the  same,  and  recommendation  of  preservative  meas- 
ures to  the  departments  having  custodianship. 

4.  The  privilege  of  excavation  should  be  restricted  to  institutions, 
domestic  or  foreign,  that  can  conduct  the  same  in  a  scientific  miinner 
and  make  report  of  results,  and  that  will  place  all  collections  secured 
in  permanent  public  museums, 

5.  There  should  be  expert  inspection  of  excavatioi^to  see.lhat  llii'. 
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^anie  are  conducted  according  to  the  regulations  prescribed,  and  to 
see  that  collections  are  disposed  of  as  provided  for  by  law  and  not 
for  commercial  purposes. 

6.  Adequate  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law  should  be  prescribed 
In  the  meantime  it  is  unnecessary  to  await  the  movement  of  the 
great  machinery  of  Congress  when  so  much  power  already  exists  in 
Executive  Departments  and  so  much  loss  goes  on  that  future  Con- 
gressional action  can  never  repair.  Ilesiilts  can  be  steadily  accom- 
plished. Departments  invite  authentic  information  and  recommen- 
dations. 'When  furnished  with  evidence  they  act  promptly  and 
effectively.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  American 
antiquities — and  this  is  a  rapidly  growing  number — should  encour- 
age and  uphold  these  efforts  in  every  possible  way. 
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THE  PAINTING  OF  HUMAN  BONES  AMONG  THE 
INDIANS." 


B7  Alls  Hiidu6ka. 


Painting  of  human  bones  is  one  of  the  ethnic  phenomena  of  a 
relatively  high  differentiation  found  unaccountably  in  various,  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world;  and  the  custom  has  probably  existed 
in  prehistoric  as  well  as  historic  times.  Painted  skulls  or  bones 
have  been  found  in  the  York  Islands  (Finsch),  in  Polynesia,  and 
among  the  Papuans,  in  Australia  (W.  Krause),  New  Zealand  (Thi- 
lenius,  Martin),  and  Andaman  Islands.  A  skull  of  a  child  (No. 
164763,  U.  S.  National  Museum)  from  the  Andaman  Islands  shows 
on  the  vault,  bilaterally,  a  geometrical  design,  including  a  line 
of  connected  diamond-shaped  figures,  in  red  paint;  and  on  the  vault 
of  an  adult  female  skull  (No.  164765,  U.  S.  National  Museum), 
from  the  same  locality,  are  four  lines,  running  from  before  backward,  . 
of  similar  but  smaller  diamond-shaped  tigure^  painted  in  white. 
Bones  covered  more  or  less  by  red  pigment — in  many  instances  it 
has  not  been  definitely  settled  whether  intentionally  or  accidentally — 
are  very  common  in  the  older  kourgans  over  large  regions  in  Cau- 
casus and  southern  Russia  { Vasselovski,  Antonovitch,  Zalxtrovski, 
Spizyn,  and  others),  in  Moravia  (Makovsky),  Bohemia  (Matiegka), 
-Switzerland  (Martin),  Italy  (Pigorini),  France  (d'Acy,  Piette, 
etc.),  and  Germany  (Krause).  A  curious  habit  of  placing  inscrip- 
lions  of  name,  date  of  birth  and  date  of  death  of  the  person  upon  the 
tikull,  and  surrounding  this  with  a  hand-painted  de.sign,  has  existed 
until  recent  years  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps.  The  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
iieum  possesses  three  examples  of  such  skulls  (from  Professor  Koll- 
man,  in  Basel),  one  of  which  is  here  illustrated  (fig.  1,  pi.  i),  and  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  others  in  Professor  Zuckerkaiidl's  collection  in 
Vienna. 

On  the  American  continent  bone  painting  has  been  reported  by 
srane  of  the  old  chroniclers,  as  well  as  some  modem  students.     I 

'  ModlQed,  witb  eome  oddltlone.  from  the  autbor's  A  Pnluted  Skeleton  from 
-Nortliern  Mexico,  wltli  Noteit  on  Bone  Painting  among  the  Anierlciin  Aborigi- 
nes, printed  In  American  Anthiopolc^lat,  n.  8.,  vol.  3,  Sept-l>eo.,  lOOI,  pp. 
7ttl-K6.  ,  ,  . 
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shall  mention  both  later  on.    It  existed,  in  more  or  less  scpant«d    ' 
localities,  in  South  America,  as  well  as  in  North  America  and  in 
Mexico. 

The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to  my  attention  in  exam- 
ining  Indian  bones  in  our  various  museums,  and  is  so  closely  and  in 
several  ways  associated  with  various  modes  of  accidental  bonr 
staining  that  the  Iwu  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  treated  together. 

AH  pigmentation  of  human  bones,  including  painting,  is  divisible 
into  five  varieties. 

The  first  variety,  which  is  quite  common,  includes  the  skeletons 
that  have  been  more  or  less  stained  or  infiltrated  accidentally  by  th* 
coloring  matter  of  the  earth  in  which  they  have  lain.  As  pronouncml 
examples  of  this  variety  of  staining  I  may  mention  the  bones  of  a  pirt 
of  Mr.  Bandelier's  collection  from  Bolivia  (A.  M.  N.  H.),  which  ure 
thoroughly  stained  and  infiltrated  by  red  clay.  The  accidental  stain- 
ing is  mostly  reddish  or  yellowish,  but  it  may  be  dark,  as  was  <rf>serv»l 
by  Professor  Putnam  in  certain  burial  places  in  Tennessee,  and  as 
can  also  be  .seen  in  a  number  of  Florida  skulls  in  the  American  Mu- 
seum, and  in  the  Costa  Rica  crania  recovered  from  a  deposit  of  vol- 
canic ashes,  now  in  the  Carnegie  Museum.  Usually  in  these  cases  ill 
the  bones  of  the  body  are  colored,  and  with  little  difference  in  inten- 
sity. The  cavities  of  the  skull  show  (he  same  or  nearly  the  saiiK 
coloring  as  the  parts  more  exposed. 

The  second  variety  of  stained  bones  consists  generally  of  skulls 
which  had  been  stained  green  by  salts  of  copper.  These  salts  resulted 
mostly  from  the  decomposition  of  copper  (or  copper  alloy)  ornaments 
or  implements  buried  with  the  bodies.  The  staining  in  these  cases, 
as  a  rule,  is  but  partial;  the  coloring  is  greenish  and  is  deepest  at  the 
neare.st  points  of  contact  with  the  decomposed  articles.  The  copper 
salts  discolor  the  skull  even  through  the  skin.  There  is  in  the 
IJational  Museum  a  comparatively  fresh  female  skull  from  Oregon 
(No.  1.50011),  in  which  the  borders  of  both  orbits  and  some  of  the 
neighboring  parts,  though  still  covered  by  their  skin,  are  green.  On 
the  closed  eyelids  of  each  eye  are  seen  two  circular  impressions,  appar- 
ently made  by  some  coins  pressed  into  that  position;  the  copper  salb 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  these  coins  penetrated  through 
the  opening  of  the  eyelids  as  well  as  through  the  skin  and  discolored 
the  bone  beneath.  There  is  another  specimen  of  allied  nature  in  the 
collection  from  Utah.  Green-stained  skulls  have  been  found  in 
numerous  localities  on  both  parts  of  the  continent,  especially  along 
the  northwest  coast.  The  Wasco  skull  here  pictured  shows  a  char- 
acteristic coloration  of  this  nature  (fig.  1,  pi,  ii). 

In  the  third  and  very  fretiuent  and  widely  distributed  variety  of 
stained  b<mes,  there  is  more  in-  le.ss  staining  of  the  skeleton  by  pig- 
ments wiiich  were  buried  with  the  body.    In  most  cases  known  to  mc. 
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or  of  which  I  have  found  mention  in  literature,  the  coloration  was 
red,  and  in  mosit  instances  due  to  red  ocher.  In  a  few  cases,  probably 
more  recent  burials,  the  pigment  was  vermilion. 

The  fourth  class  of  stained  bones  is  much  more  restricted  than 
any  of  the  preceding;  it  consists  mainly  of  skulls  which  had  been- 
painted  by  hand.  In  all  but  two  cases  kaown  to  me  on  this  con- 
tinent the  paint  was  red,  and  was  applic^sometimes  over  the  facial 
parts  of  the  skull  only,  at  other  times  over  the  whole  cranium,  and 
in  a  few  instances  also  over  other  bones  of  (he  skeleton.  I  shall 
cite  examples  of  this  class  from  United  States,  Canada,  and  other 
i-egions. 

The  fifth  and  final  variety  of  bone  staining  consists  of  skulls  on 
which  designs  have  been  made  in  colors.  Sucli  sjjecimens  thus  far 
found  are  few  and  they  are  probably  all,  or  nearly  ali,  recent. 

A  variety  of  red  pigmentation  of  human  bones  by  the  products  of 
pigment  producing  bacteria  has  been  suggested  by  Krause;  I  have 
as  yet  come  across  no  instance  where  such  agency  would  appear  prob- 
able. Blackening  of  bones  is  occasionally  witnestied  in  maceration. 
In  a  number  of  in.stances  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide 
whether  the  given  bones  have  been  stained  accidentally  by  the  pig- 
ment buried  with  the  body,  or  whether  they  have  been  intentionally 
l>ainted.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  as  a  general  niic,  that  where  ■ 
Ihe  coloration  is  symmetric,  rather  uniform  in  extent,  and  restricted 
to  the  external  surface,  not  extending  into  the  fossa;,  ventral  cavity, 
or  even  the  alvoelar  spaces  of  a  skull,  we  have  to  deal  with  inten- 
tional painting  of  the  specimen.  In  accidental  staining  the  pigment 
is  often  found  mixed  with  the  eart^i  about  the  bones,  it  covers  the 
l>ones  less  regularly,  and  penetrates  more  or  less  into  alt  the  larger 
spaces.  It  is,  of  course,  also  possible  that  the  paint  applied  to  the 
bones  by  hand  after  their  burial  spreads  somewhat  by  natural  means 
lo  other  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  soil,  but  in  such  instances  the  steond- 
wry  coloration  of  the  bone  is  liable  to  be  restricted  besides  irregular, 
and  the  staining  of  the  soil  is  very  limited. 

It  is  principally  the  last  three  varieties  of  pigmented  bones  which 
are,  in  this  country  each  in  a  distinctive  way,  of  ethnological  interest, 
tor  they  represent  so  many  different,  though  probably  related,  cus- 
toms of  the  American  aborigines. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  such  stained  or  painted  bones  on 
this  continent  appears  to  be  very  wide,  but  so  far  is  quite  irregular. 
With  the  increase  of  material,  some  of  the  existing  lacunte  will 
undoubtedly  be  filled,  while  in  other  cas(?s  there  will  be  traced,  accord- 
ing to  indications,  allied  customs.  On  the  whole  it  seems  that  one  or 
mother  use  of  red  pigment,  particularly  ocher,  has  been  quite  general 
in  the  funerary  rites  of  the  American  Indians. 

Bill  1904 39  .-^  I 
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The  deposit  of  pigments,  particularly  of  ocher,  in  the  shape  ot 
paint,  with  the  bodies  of  warriors,  and  especially  of  chiefs,  wis 
very  prevalent.  Ked  paint  was  one  of  the  Indian's  necessities,  and. 
with  some  of  his  other  possessions,  was  buried  with  him  as  a  part 
of  his  equipment  for  the  future  world  or  his  journey  thither. 
LaBt&u  (vol.  II,  8,  p.  413),  in  referring  to  the  articles  generally 
interred  with  the  body  of  an  Indian,  mentions,  among  other  things. 
"  a  quantity  of  oil  and  some  color  with  which  to  paint  himself." 
Loskiel  (vol.  ii,  p.  120)  tells  us  that  the  Indians  formerly  "  used  i 
to  put  a  tobacco  pouch,  knife,  tinder  box,  tobacco  and  pipe,  bow  and  . 
urrows  (or  a  gun,  powder,  and  shot),  skins  and  cloth  for  clothes, 
paint,  a  small  bag  of  Indian  corn  or  dried  bilbemes,  sometimes  the 
kettle,  hatchet,  and  other  furniture  of  the  deceased  into  the  grave, 
supposing  that  the  departed  spirits  would  have  the  same  wants  and 
occupations  in  the  land  of  souls  as  they  had  in  this  world.  But  this 
custom,"  Ijoskiel  says,  "  is  now  (in  17i)4)  almost  entirely  abolished  in  I 
the  country  of  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois."  I 

Among  the  Hurons,  according  to  Sagard  (Histoire  du  Caiiadi.    I 
Paris,  1((3(>,  vol.  iii,  p.  647),  some  paint  was  burie<l  with  the  women, 
in  order  that  in  the  other  world  they  had  enough  to  paint  their  rol»es 
with.     Quantities  of  red  ocher  have  been  found  in  ancient  Maine 
graves  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  of  the  Peabody  Museum.     Rev,  J,     i 
M.  Spainhour,  in  1871,  found  in  a  mound  on  St.  Juhns  River,  North 
Carolina,  three  skeletons,  and  with  each  fl  quantity  of  red  pigment    J 
(Yarrow,  p.  27.)     According  to  Elliott  (vol.  i,  GO)  and  Young  (p.    I 
142),  "  the  first  Europeans  who  came  to  Cape  Cod  found  there  in  an    I 
Indian  grave  nice  matting,  a  bow,  a  decorated  and  painted  boai'd,  and 
two  bundles  of  red  powder,  in  which  lay  the  bones  of  the  buried." 

Mr.  Moorehead  found  red  ocher,  and  in  a  few  instances  also  yellow 
and  white  mineral  paints,  heaped,  as  ho  expresses  it.  on  or  near  the 
hands  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  earth  mounds  in  several  parts 
of  Ohio.  I^ewis  and  Clark  (vol.  i,  p.  2.19)  mention  having  found  [ 
some  red  and  blue  paint  with  the  cadaver  of  an  ;V,ssiniboin  female. 
Mr.  H.  I.  Smith,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
unearthed  a  skeleton  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  which  was  covered  with  red 
pigment,  the  surrounding  soil  being  of  a  totally  different  character. 
Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  found  vessels  containing  '"yellow  ocher,  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  green  copper  cjirl>onate,  and  micaceous  hematite" 
in  what  was  apparently  the  burial  of  a  priest,  at  Awatobi,  a  ruin  of  | 
a  former  pueblo  the  base  of  what  was  formerly  the  first  mesa  of  the 
Hopi  Indians,  in  northern  Arizona,  and  he  found  similar  pigments 
in  graves  at  Sikyatki.  another  ruin  in  the  same  region :  and  example^ 
of  a  similar  nature  could  be  multiplied. 

Judging  from  the  references  to  Indian  mortuary  customs  made  by 
various  authors,  there  were  apparently  a  large  number  of  instances 
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in  which,  in  addition  to,  or  possibly  without,  the  deposit  of  some  pig- 
ment with  the  deceased,  the  body,  or  at  least  the  face,  was  painted. 
If  the  pigment  used  was  mineral  in  charact«r,  as  was  almost  invari- 
ably the  case,  the  probability  of  the  bones  becoming  more  or  less 
stained  by  it  after  the  flesh  had  decayed  was  very  strong.  The  custom 
of  painting  the  body  is  especially  well  described  bv  Laiitau.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Indians  of  New  France,  he  says  that  among  them  every 
"cabane"  had  special  individuals  who  took  care  of  the  deceased. 
Those  who  are  thus  employed  "  wash  the  body,  oil  it,  and  paint  its 
face  and  head.  •  •  *  Sometimes  the  man  while  yet  living  an- 
nounces his  death,  arranges  a  feast,  and  lets  himself  be  washed,  oiled, 
and  painted,  and  bundled  up  still  alive  into  the  position  which  he  is 
to  have  in  the  grave." 

Loskiel  gives  similar  information  about  the  Indians  of  the  Eastern 
'States  and  Canada:  "Immediately  after  the  death  the  corpse  is 
dressed  in  a  new  suit,  with  the  face  and  shirt  painted  red,  and  laid 
npon  a  mat  or  skin  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  or  cottage."  Charlevoix 
(vol.  VI,  p.  107)  says  that  among  the  Canadian  Indians  '^  the  dead 
man  is  painted,  enveloped  in  his  best  robe,  and,  with  his  weapon  be- 
side him,  is  exposed  at  the  door  of  his  cabin  in  the  posture  which  he 
is  to  preserve  in  the  grave."  Sagard  (vol.  iii,  p.  649),  speaking  also 
of  more  than  one  northeastern  tribe  and  without  mentioning  any 
!«parately,  says  that  "  not  only  are  the  savages  in  the  habit  of  paint- 
ing their  faces  black  when  any  of  their  relatives  dies,  but  they  paint 
also  the  face  of  the  cadaver." 

The  Iroquois,  according  to  La  Potherie  (vol.  iir,  p.  9  et  seq.), 
"visit  from  time  to  time  the  burial  place,  paint  the  half-rotten  bodies, 
change  their  clothing,  and  rearrange  them  in  the  fossa."  Morgan 
also  mentions  the  face  painting  of  the  dead  Iroquois. 

All  the  nations  of  the  upper  Mis,souri,  according  to  Perrin  du  Lac, 
painted  the  bodies  of  their  dead  warriors  with  red  ocher.  These 
tribes  comprised  the  Ricaras,  Mandans,  Orosventres,  Chugayennes, 
Sioux,  Cayoroas,  Tocaninambiches,  Tokionakos,  Pitapahatos,  Pa- 
daws,  Haiisanes,  Assiniboins,  and  Crows.  The  custom  was  witnessed 
among  the  Crows  as  late  as  1870  by  Col.  P.  W.  Norris,  superintendent 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  (cited  by  Yarrow),  and  quite  as  late  among 
the  Dakotas  by  Surg.  L,  S.  Turner,  V.  S,  Army  {also  cited  by  Yar- 
row). "The  work  among  the  Dakotas,"  says  Doctor  Turner,  "be- 
gins as  soon  as  life  is  extinct.  The  face,  neck,  and  hands  are  thick 
painted  with  vermilion  or  a  species  of  red  uarth  found  in  various 
portions  of  the  Territory." 

The  Creeks  practiced  a  similar  custom,"  and  there  are  indications 
of  the  former  existence  of  a  similar  habit  among  the  Omahas. 

Professor  Boas  and  Mr.  Swanton  inform  me  that  many  of  the 
«  Schoolcraft,  Vol.  V,  p.  27a  u.,.,,  Ar,i,>  L.OOgIC 
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tribes  of  the  North  and  Northwest  paint  the  faces  of  their  dead.  The 
use  of  other  colors  than  red  were  observed,  but  the  latter  jtredomi- 
nates. 

As  to  the  Southwest  and  Mexico  information  on  thi»  subject  is 
very  meager,  but  evidence  points  to  similar  practices. 

Bone  painting  proper  is  comparatively  rare,  or  at  least  much  less 
common  than  the  custom  of  paint  interment  and  of  the  painting  of 
various  parts  of  the  corpse.  We  meet  with  instances  of  bone  paint- 
ing proper  in  Ohio,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  East;  in 
California,  and  possibly  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  West  and  North- 
west ;  and  in  Mexico,  and  a  few  parts  of  Central  and  South  America. 

In  Ohio  painted  bones  were  found  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  (Tur- 
ner group  mounds)  and  by  Mr,  W,  K.  Moorehead.  The  latter 
writes"  mc  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

Painted  bones  have  been  FoudcI  in  u  mound  at  Omegn,  Rosa  Counts",  Oblo;  In 
Jackson  County  mound.  Obio.  uud  lu  two  mounds  witbln  tbe  rorporate  llmitE 
of  Ctiilllcothc.  One  of  the  latter  waa  discovered  liy  Mr.  Clarence  IxjveberTT- 
assistant  curator  of  the  above  {Ohio  An-heotogical  and  Illstoricol]  society. 
The  others  were  found  by  myself.  Sear  Green  Camp,  Marlon  County,  Ohio,  in 
a  stone  grave  li  feet  below  the  surface.  Mr.  Loveberry  discovered  a  skelrton 
entirely  painted. 

All  of  these  were  coated  with  red  pigment  or  ocher.  Including  In  nenrly  everj 
case  all  of  the  larger  tionea.  There  are  other  liistaucea  Id  which  Just  the  hands, 
or  the  feet,  or  perhaps  the  fikull  n'ere  coated.  These  are  usually  from  mountte. 
either  large  or  small.  Bones  on  which  the  pigment  was  simply  bcaped  were 
clearly  distinguished  by  the  surrounding  soil  being  also  stained. 

I  have  never  observed  Instances  in  which  skeletons  were  coated  with  yellow 
or  black  paints.  (We  have  found  yellow  and  white  mineral  paints  near  the 
bands  of  skeletons  several  times.) 

We  have  never  found  painted  bones  In  stone  mounds.  They  are  luvariablj 
in  earth  mounds  or  stone  graves. 

In  South  Carolina  the  custom  is  thus  described  by  Lawson  (pp. 
21,  22) : 

As  soon  as  the  party  is  dead  they  lay  the  corpse  upon  a  piece  of  bark  In  the 
sun,  seasoning  or  embalming  it  with  a  small  root  beaten  to  itowder,  which  looki 
as  rod  as  vennlllon ;  >  the  same  Is  mixed  with  bear's  oil  to  beautify  the  hair  and 
preserve  their  heads  from  being  lousy.  It  growing  plentifally  In  these  parts  of 
America.  After  the  carcass  has  laid  a  day  or  two  In  the  sua  they  remove  and 
lay  it  upon  crotches  cut  on  purpose  tor  the  sui>port  thereof  from  the  earth; 
then  they  anoint  It  all  over  with  the  forementloned  iugredients  of  the  powder 
of  this  root  and  bear's  oil.  When  It  Is  so  done  the.v  cover  It  very  exactly  over 
with  bark  of  the  pine  or  cypress  tree,  to  prevent  any  rain  to  fail  upon  it,  sweep- 
ing the  ground  ver}'  clean  all  about  11. 

As  soon  as  the  flesh  grows  niellow  and  will  cleave  from  the  bone  they  get  it 
off  and  burn  it,  making  all  the  bones  very  clean;  titen  snulat  them  with  the 
ingredients  aforesaid,  wrapping  up  the  skull  (verj-  carefully)  In  a  cloth  artifi- 
cially woven  with  possum's  hair.    •     •     •    The  bones  they  carefully  preserve 
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in  a  wooden  box.  every  yenr  olllne  nnd  clenDxIns  tLeoi;  by  tbM^  meane  pre- 
serve tbetii  for  iimny  ngeti,  no  th«t  you  mny  see  nn  Indian  In  poasenslon  of  tbe 
bonee  of  bla  gnindCatber.  or  some  ot  hla  relations  of  a  longer  antiquity. 

In  Florida  bone  painting  seems  to  have  been  practiced  extensively 
and  from  an  early  period.  The  custom  is  mentioned  in  this  part  of 
the  country  by  Garcilasao  de  la  Vega  and  by  Herrera.  Romans  {p. 
88)  describes  it  among  the  Choctaw  as  follows: 

Tbe  day  [of  tbe  burial)  being  roine.  tbe  friends  nnd  relations  assemble  nenr 
tbe  stage,  a  fire  is  made,  and  tbe  respectable  operator,  after  tbe  body  la  talieu 
down  (from  tbe  stage  on  which  It  has  lain  for  two  to  four  niontbsl.  witb  bis 
nails  tears  the  remaining  Resh  ofT  tliu  liones  and  throws  It  with  the  entrails 
into  tbe  Ore.  where  It  la  consumed ;  Iben  he  scrai>e8  the  bones  and  burns  tbe 
ncraplugs  likewise.  The  head  being  jialnted  red  with  vermilion,  la.  with  the 
rest  of  the  bones,  put  Into  a  neiitly  made  cliest  (wblc)i  for  a  clilef  U  also  made 
red)  and  d^>08ited  In  the  loft  of  a  hut  built  for  that  purpose,  and  called  "bone 
bouae;"  Bach  town  has  one  of  these.  After  remaining  here  one  year,  or  tbere- 
iibouta,  If  he  be  a  man  of  any  note,  tliey  take  the  chest  down,  and  In  an  aatienibly 
iif  relations  and  friends  they  weep  once  more  over  him.  refresh  tbe  color  of  the 
bead,  paint  the  box.  and  then  de|K)slt  bim  to  lantlng  oblivion. 

Ad  enemy  and  one  who  commits  sultlde  Is  burled  under  the  earth,  ns  one  ti> 
be  directly  forgotten  and  unworthy  of  the  above  ceremonial  obsequies  and 
mourning. 

The  late  Andrew  E.  Douglass  found  what  was  possibly  inten- 
tionally painted  bones  near  St.  Augustine,  Fla." 

In  cei^ain  parts  of  California  the  custom  of  bone  painting  seems 
to  have  been  common. 

Dr.  H.  F.  ten  Kate  discovered  several  painted  skeletons  in  Lower 
California  (a  cave  on  Espiritu  Santo  Island)  and  M.  Diguet  found 
others  in  the  valley  of  Las  Calaveritas.  All  the  specimens  from 
this  part  of  the  country  were  painted  red.  Those  discovered  by 
ten  Kate  were  colored  with  o«rher,  while  Diguet's  specimens  were 
decorated  with  a  paint  obtained  from  volcanic  asiies.  M.  Diguet 
(p.  43)  thought  the  localization  of  the  burials  in  which  painted 
bones  are  found  was  restricted  to  "  the  islands  of  Espiritu  Santo 
and  Cerralbo  and  a  number  of  localities  on  the  peninsula  reaching 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."' 
The  collections  in  the  National  Museum  include  one  male  adult 
skeleton  (No.  148'213,  collected  by  E.  Palmer),  from  the  Espiritu 
Santo  Island,  Lower  California,  parts  of  which,  especially  the 
femora,  show  what  appears  to  be  intentional  red  painting.  It  is 
probable  that  from  parts  of  this  skeleton  the  paint,  which  looks 
like  ocher,  has  been  washed  off.  There  is  another  male  adult  skele- 
ton (No.  01398,  collected  by  L.  Belding),  and  a  separate  lower  jaw. 

■  inches  Mound,  situated  about  d  mlleti  north  of  St  Augustine.  Over  20 
bodies  found.  "  Each  duster  of  iKtnes  nus  surmounted  by  the  xhttll.  and  tbe 
whole  maas  enc-rusted  with  red  paint,  which  discolored  the  sand  an  Inch  around 
tbem."    (PioceedlngB  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sel.,  18Ha,  XXXI,  p.  587.)       C.OOqIl' 
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from  near  La  Paz,  Lower  California,  every  part  of  which  shows 
intentional  red  painting,  probably  in  ocher.  The  skull  is  here  repro- 
duced as  a  type  of  specimens  of  this  nature  {pi,  iii.)  In  a  few 
patches  on  different  parts  of  the  skeleton  the  paint  is  nearly  rubbed 
or  washed  off. 

Professor  Boas  informs  me  that  some  red  skeletons  have  been 
excavated  near  Thompson  River  in  British  Columbia,  but  it  is  not 
certain  whether  these  bones  were  accidentally  stained  or  intentionally 
painted.  In  the  collection  of  the  .Vmerican  Museum  of  Nature! 
History  is  a  skull  (No.  99-1604)  of  a  Clayoquot  warrior  fi-om  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  that  is  painted  outwardly  a  verj' 
dark  brown.  There  are  other  skulls  from  the  Northwest  in  the 
collection  of  the  American  Museum  that  show  red  stains  (particularly 
No.  99-3047,  Copalis,  west  coast  of  Washington;  Smith),  but  in  these 
intentional  painting  is  doubtful. 

In  Mexico  I  have  never  found  any  color  staia  on  the  bones  in  Uie 
territory  of  the  Tarahumares;  but  a  skeleton  painted  red  with  some 
vegetable  dye  and  with  traces  of  yellow,  des(.Til>ed  by  me  before,"  was 
obtained  by  C.  Lumholtz  just  south  of  this  region. 

Several  of  the  Tarasco  crania  from  Michoacan  (No.  99-175.  for 
example)  in  the  American  Museum  collection  show  red  stains,  but 
these  may  be  accidental. 

Finally,  the  American  Museum  collection  includes  several  skulls 
and  some  bones  of  ancient  Zapotecs  and  Mixtecs.  coUected  by  Mr. 
Saville  in  Oaxaca,  and  some  of  these  show  plain  and  indubitable 
signs  of  intentional  painting  with  some  inorganic  red  pigment, 
apparently  ocher. 

As  to  Central  America  and  South  America,  one  of  the  few  refer- 
ences to  the  custom  which  I  have  noted  concerns  the  Caribs.  who 
according  to  Gumilla  (Brinton's  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  225). 
about  a  year  after  death  cleaned  the  bones  of  their  dead,  bleacheid 
them,  painted  them,  and  wrapped  them  in  odorous  balsams;  they 
were  then  placed  in  a  wicker  basket  which  was  kept  suspended  from 
the  door  of  the  dwelling.  "  When  the  quantity  of  these  heirloom!; 
I»ecanie  burdensome  they  were  removed  to  some  inaccessible  cavern 
and  stored  away  with  reverential  care." 

The  second  instance  pertains  to  the  Bororos,  one  of  the  Amawn 
tribes,  who,  according  to  Ehrenreicli,  unearth  the  body  alwiit  two 
weeks  after  death,  clean  the  bones,  paint  them  red,  and  additionally 
decorate  the  skull  with  I'ed  feathers.  Von  den  St*inen,  who  ff'l- 
nesscd  the  procedure  among  the  Brazilian  Indians  with  Ehrenreich, 
describes  it  thus: '' '  The  observance  lasts  a  whole  day.    The  remains' 

■  .\iuer.  Antbror>otoK<Bt.  n.  b..  toI.  3.  Sept.-rtec..  1001,  |i.  701  et  eeti. 
»Conwp.  Bl.  a.  d.  (ieflellHC'h.  f.  Anthr.,  Kthnol..  IlrgeRcli.,  Dec,  1903,  p.  ITfl 
(Arch.  f.  Anthrop..  n.  f.  I,  4,  1901).  GoOqIc 
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are  nnearthed  eight  to  fourteen  days  after  burial.  The  bones  are 
thoroughly  eleaned."  "  They  were  brought  and  all  parts  of  the 
skeleton  were,  before  our  eyes,  painted  red.  They  began  with  the 
skull.  The  whole  was  apparently  a  nioile  of  decoration."  'The 
painted  ^kiiU  was  additionally  pasted  over  with  red  feathers.  All 
the  hones,  skull  included,  were  placed  in  a  basket,  which  served 
for  the  final  interment  and  which  also  received  a  coat  of  red,  being 
m  addition  well  covered  with  red  feathers.  The  red  pigment  was 
a  vegetable  snbstani-e  obtained  from  a  certain  seed." 

I  have  thus  far  found  no  historical  evidence  of  bone  painting 
in  Pern.  There  is  no  example  of  it  among  the  over  200  Peruvian 
skulls  in  the  National  Museum.  Among  more  than  500  ancient 
Peruvian  crania  of  the  Bandelier  collection  in  the  American  Museum 
there  is  but  one  that  shows  distinct  red  stains,  but  the.se  seem  to  be 
more  acci<lental  than  otherwise.  But  in  the  more  recent  tiaffron 
collection  in  that  museum  there  is  a  male  adult  skull,  from  the  neigh- 
t>orhood  of  Cuzeo  (No,  !)9-.368'2),  which  shows  over  large  portions  of 
its  surface  a  hrm  pink  incruKtation.  in  all  probability  the  remnant  of 
intentionally  applied  paint.  According  to  E,  Krause  there  is  in  the 
Reifs-Stiilx'l  collection  of  crania  from  Ancon.  Peru,  one  of  which  the 
face  is  covered  with  "  zinnober." " 

The  painting  uf  designs  on  human  .skulls  on  this  continent  requires 
but  few  words.  I  have  seen  only  five  specimens  of  this  sort  and 
found  no  mention  of  othei-s.  Four  of  the  crania,  one  from  Cali- 
fornia, two  Wasco  from  the  Cohmibia  River,  and  one  from  the  Santa 
Cruz  Island,  California,  are  in  the  National  Museum,  and  one  found 
by  Mr.  H,  I.  Smith  at  Lytton,  British  Columbia,  is  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  design  on  all  but  the  Santa  Cruz 
Island  si>ecimen  consists  of  red,  or  in  one  of  the  Wasco  skulls  red 
and  blue,  cross  made  in  very  much  the  same  manner  (see  fig.  2, 
pi.  n).  It  is  in  all  probability  a  recent  work  of  some  of  the  Chris- 
tianized Indians.  The  Santa  Cruz  Island  skull  shows  a  partly 
faded,  apparently  ancient  design,  in  black,  above  and  under  the  orbits 
and  on  the  maxillae  (see  fig.  ii,  pi.  i).  A  human  skull,  the  vault 
of  which  has  Ijeen  cut  off,  while  the  remainder  was  painted  with 
brown  streaks  and  fitted  into  a  stringed  musical  instrument,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and  was 
supposetl  to  l»e  of  south  American  origin,  but  it  came  in  all  pmba- 
hility  from  Africa. 

THB  fiKiNIKICANCE  OK   BONK   PAINTING 


Bone  painting  among  the  American  aborigines  is  most  probably 
a  development  of  the  custom  of  painting  the  corpse,  just  as  the 
latter  is  an  extension  of  the  custom  of  painting  the  living.     Paint, 

"  filohiw.  Ill  liw:.  IflOI.  |).  3in  ;  Verhiuiiil.  Berl.  .\nHir.  OeH..  .■10.  2K.. 
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particularly  red  paint,  was.  ami  to  some  pxtcnt  still  is.  among 
many  Aniprican  TndianH,  n  part  of  the  warrior's  preparation  for 
battle,  and  it  was  a  mark  of  fitnes-s,  elevation,  bravery,  bonor;  and 
some  of  the  tribes  honored  the'ir  distinguished  dead,  or  even  all 
their  dead,  with  the  same  paint,  applied  in  more  or  less  the  same 
'manner  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  living.  The  bones  of  at  least 
the  naturally  deceased  friends  were  generally  regarded  with  rev- 
erence. 

Acconling  to  Brinton  (op,  cit.,  p.  257)  the  opinion  underlying 
all  customs  connected  with  the  preservation  of  lK>nes  among  various 
American  people  was  "  that  a  part  of  the  soul,  or  one  of  the  souls, 
dwelt  in  the  bones;  that  these  were  the  seeds  which,  plaiitetl  in  the 
earth,  or  preserved  unbroken  in  safe  i>laces  would  in  time  put  on 
once  again  a  garb  of  flesh  and  germinate  into  living  human  beings. 
I^anguage  in  some  localities  seems  to  strengthen  this  theory.  The 
Iroqiiois  word  for  bone  is  ^  culrt'ii,''  for  soul,  ^  nttitken^  literally  that 
which  is  within  the  bone.  (Briiyas,  Kad.  Verbonim  Troquoeorum.) 
In  an  Athapascan  dialect  bone  is  'yani,'  soul,  'i-yune.'  (Biisch- 
mann,  Athap.  Sprachstamm,  pp.  1S2.  188.)"' 

Yet  there  may  hove  l)een  instances  in  which  the  flesh  or  the  bones 
of  the  dead  were  partly  or  wholly  painted  for  other  reasons.  It  is 
probable  that  in  some  instances  the  jiaint  was  considered  a  necessary 
or  advantageous  or  proper  equipment  for  the  journey  to  the  future 
world.  Lafitau  (vol.  ii,  8,  \).  388)  says  that  the  Indians  ■' applied 
the  paint  to  the  head  and  face  in  order  that  the  horrors  of  death 
should  not  be  seem."  According  to  Boas,  among  the  Chinook,  who 
bury  their  dead  mostly  in  canoes  raised  above  the  ground,  after  a 
time  "the  burial  place  is  made  good  with  red  paint,"  which  implies 
that  in  this  tril>e  such  paint  is  connected  with  some  superstition. 
Finally,  according  to  Bandelier,  among  the  Muysca  in  Bogota.  JTew 
(jranada,  bodies  painted  with  i-ed  ocher  were  a  sign  of  deep  mourn- 
ing. Judging  from  the  general  want  among  Indians  of  rational 
notions  regarding  the  natural  pnxresses  in  the  living  or  dead,  it  seems 
very  improbable  (though  I  formerly  was  inclined  to  think  otherwise) 
that  the  paint  was  in  any  instance  applied  simply  as  a  preservative. 
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SLING  CONTRIVANCES  FOR  PROJECTn.E  WEAPONS." 


By  F.  KBAU8I 
Leipiig. 


There  is  already  a  rich,  though  scattered,  literature  on  the  subject 
of  sling  contriTances  for  missile  weapons,  but  it  is  made  up  mostly  of 
travelers'  notes,  mentioning  these  contrivances  in  trertain  lopalities, 
although  there  are  also  some  comprehensive  works  treating  them 
according  to  type  and  distribution.  A  general  treatise,  however,  is 
still  needed  from  which  may  !«  obtained  a  view  of  their  distribution 
snd  varieties  throughout  the  world. 

The  missiles  are  projectiles  driven  by  the  lever  power  of  the  arm 
in  contradistinction  to  those  like  the  ax,  hammer,  sword,  knife,  and 
lance,  which  depend  upon  the  thrusting  power  of  the  arm  and,  with 
few  e.xceptions,  are  intended  merely  for  operation  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  most  primitive  projectiles  were  the  stones  and  clubs 
and  from  the  beginning  the  purpose  has  been  to  improve  these  missiles 
by  giving  them  greater  power  of  flight  and  surety  of  aim.  This 
has  been  attained  by  lengthening  the  arm  artificially  and  strengthen- 
ing the  lever  power,  from  which  great  distance  resulted.  This  was 
attained  for  the  stone  by  means  of  the  sling,  and  the  club  was  made 
more  efficacious  by  changing  the  form,  as  with  the  throwing  clubs 
of  the  South  Africans,  the  Fijians,  and  others;  in  the  sickle-shaped 
missiles,  so  that  they  became  formidable  as  a  projectile;  in  the  boom- 
erangs of  the  Australians,  or  in  the  sharpened,  thinner  shafts  for 
arrow  or  spear.  The  arrow,  in  its  turn,  could  be  sent  afar  through 
the  principle  of  elasticity  in  the  bow,  an  instrument  enconntered  in 
all  part-s  of  the  world,  and  which  has  further  developed  into  arbalests 
and  to  firearms.  Sling  contrivances  for  the  sjjear  are  found  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world  depending  upon  either  the  lengthening  of 
the  arm,  upon  lever  power,  or  that  which  serves  to  give  the  si)ear  e 
revolution  upon  its  axis.  These  contrivances  were  formerly  quite 
widely  dispersed,  but  are  now  to  l)0  found  only  in  certain  widely  sepa- 
rated localities.    Tliey  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Spear  slings, 

^CondMined  trnnxlatlon  of  "  Scbleudervorrlphtungen  tilr  WurtwHlTen "  iu 
lutftraattonalcH  An-lilv  fllr  lOtliiiofcruiilile.  l.el(Ieti.  Band  XV.  I-toft  IV,  liNn!. 
Colored  oiajiH  uecompjiny  the  oritsinul  work.  ^  CIqOqIc 
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usually  called  "  throwing  sticks,"  s  misleading  terni,  since  it  coneys  » 
false  meaning,  as  though  these  shafts  were  themselves  thrown,  while 
they  merely  serve  as  a  help  in  throwing;  and  (2)  throwing  nooses 
and  throwing  thongs. 

The  i^pear  sling  is  spread  over  four  distinct  arras:  (1)  Australia 
and,  partially,  Melanesia  and  Micronesia;  (2)  among  certain  north- 
eastern Asiatics,  as  well  as  among  the  American  and  Greenland  Eski- 
mos; (3)  Central  America  »nd  equatorial  South  America,  and  (4) 
France  during  the  reindeer  epoch. 

The  throwing  noose  ia  found  in  (1)  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides, 
and  New  Zealand;  (2)  Hawaii;  (3)  Togo,  India,  China  (*);  (4) 
umong  the  Romans,  Greeks,  Celts,  Cythians,  and  other  barbarians. 

I.  Spear  Slings. 

The  spear  sling  is  a  piece  of  wood  formed  either  flat,  like  a  board, 
or  in  the  shape  of  a  rod;  it  is  held  in  the  right  hand  and  attachnl 
at  the  foot  of  the  spear.  In  throwing,  the  right  arm,  stretched  back- 
ward and  holding  the  apparatus,  is  thrust  forward  with  full  force; 
lit  the  same  time  the  spear  is  released.  The  spear  sling  thus  length- 
ens the  ami  of  the  thrower  and  serves  as  a  lever  to  thrust  the  lance 
forward  after  it  has  flown  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hand.' 

According  to  the  methods  by  which  the  sling  stick  is  fastened  to 
the  butt  of  the  spear,  three  kinds  are  distinguished  by  v.  Luscban: 
(1)  "male;"  (2)  "female,"  and  (3)  "mixed"  (Zwitterhaft«n). 

The  male  spear  slings  have  a  hook  pointing  toward  the  front,  or 
grip  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  spear  has  a  small  cavity  or  groove 
in  the  butt  end  into  which  the  sling  hook  catches.  The  spear  thus 
has  a  support  until  thrown  off,  and  at  the  same  time  can  easily 
release  itself  from  the  stick.  In  using,  the  native  deftly  catches  the 
hook  of  this  sling  into  the  cavity  at  the  butt  of  the  spear,  so  that  the 
instrument  lies  parallel  to  the  underside  of  the  shaft,  while  the  out- 
stretched left  hand  grasps  the  spear  nearer  the  point,  the  fingers 
upward.'  When  the  spear  is  to  be  thrown,  "the  (right)  hand 
grasps  tiie  sling  stick  as  well  as  the  weapon.  Both  are  then  turne<l 
backward  as  far  as  the  arm  can  reach,  and  the  spear  thrown  forward 
with  all  the  might." "    One  foot  is  generally  thrust  backward  in 

«  Lauterer :  Australia  aud  TaiiuBnia,  p.  272. 

The  principle  wbleh  v.  Lnecban  advnncefi  <D«8  Wurfhols  in  Neu-Hollaad 
und  MllcroneHlen)  is  not  entirely  correct.  He  compares  tbe  ttirowiDg  niotlw 
wltli  that  of  silnglng  on  apple  from  n  stldc.  But  ia  this  operation  almost  a  quar 
ter  circle  is  described  by  the  nnn  and  etlck,  with  the  apple  as  center ;  attout  tbe 
name  motion  Is  therefore  made  as  with  tlte  sling  for  stones.  With  tlie  spear 
sling  the  same  motion  takes  place  as  in  ordinary  spear  throwlnK.  except  Itwt 
the  right  band  does  not  Itself  hold  the  spear,  bat  Its  coDtlDuatios,  tbe  stidi. 

k  Kleunn :  Werkseuge  und  WslTen.  p.  .HI  et  seq.  .^  . 
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throwing,"  the  discharge,  therefore,  occurring  by  the  forward  thrust 
of  the  sling- lengthened  arm.  This  male  spear  sling  occurs  in  different 
forms  in  Australia  and  in  South  America. 

I  The  female  spear  sHng  is  provided  with  a  groove  along  the  upper 
Edde,  which  terminates  in  a  cavity  near  the  outer  end.  Into  this 
groove  the  spear  is  laid  lengthwise,  and  either  its  somewhat  tapering 
end  or  hook  set  thereon  is  inserted  into  the  cavity.  (See  the-second 
variety  of  Greenland  spear  slings.)  The  spear  lies  firmly  upon  the 
shaft  and  easily  releases  itself  from  the  cavity.  The  use  is,  in  gen- 
eral, the  same  as  the  male  spear  slings.  This  class,  with  various 
modifications,  is  dispersed  throughout  Melanesia  {especially  in  New 
Guinea),  Micronesia,  and  Greenland. 

Mixed  spear  slings  are  intermediate  between  the  other  two  kinds. 
In  these,  at  tlie  end  of  the  grooves  on  the  upper  side,  a  hook  whittled 
from  the  shaft  or  inserted  independently  protrudes  horizontally,  or 
forward  somewhat  obliquely.  On  this  the  hollowed  end  in  the  butt 
of  the  spear  is  hooked.  Its  use  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  kinds. 
This  class  has  the  widest  dispersion,  being  found  among  the  north- 
eastern Asiatics,  American  Eskimos,  in  southern  North  America,  in 
Central  America,  and  one  variety  in  South  America;  also  very  prob- 
ably in  France.  The  spear  slings  of  the  Greenland  Eskimos  are  some- 
what analogous  in  construction  and  use. 

The  grips  of  the  spear  slings  are  greatly  varied,  in  many  classes  no 
special  grip  being  present ;  the  shaft  is  grasped  at  the  smoothed  end 
(Australian).  With  others,  on  the  contrary,  care  is  taken  that  the 
hand  may  have  a  firm  hold,  and  that  the  grip  may  not  slip  out  of  it 
easily.  For  this  purpose  the  shaft  at  that  point  is  made  either  rou^ 
by  indentations  or  notches  (Australian),  wrapped  with  hair  (Austra- 
lian), or  covered  with  rosin,  in  which  a  shell  or  stone  is  often  stuck, 
to  make  a  firm  grip  easy;  a  hole  is  made,  in  which  the  forefinger  is 
inserted  (Eskimo) ;  one  or  more  pegs  project  from  the  border,  against 
which  the  index  and  other  fingers  rest  (Eskimo,  South  American) ; 
or,  finally,  a  grip  is  set  on,  in  which  again  finger  holes  occur  (Eskimo, 
Central  and  South  American). 

The  operation  of  the  spear  sling  is  very  important,  as  with  it  one 
should  be  able  to  send  the  implement  three  or  foiir  times  as  far  as 
with  the  bare  hands.  The  natives  of  Australia,  for  instance,  hit 
quite  accurately  at  40  paces;*  at  10  paces  their  spears  still  bear  de- 
struction to  the  victim;'  and  an  Enghshman  saw  a  native  of  Port 
Jackson  (Sidney)  aiming  the  spear  sling  at  a  mark  276  feet  away." 
WTiile  spears  can  be  thrown  50  to  75  feet  with  the  bare  hand,  from 

o  Ktemm :  Unter  MetiBchenfressem. 
»Kleiuni:  Werkz.  uii<l  Wnfffn.  p.  31  et  s*ki. 
BLauterar:  Auatrul.  u.  Tasmania.  |i.  272  e 
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the  spear  sling  they  easily  reach  200  to  300  feet."  Indeed,  according 
to  Clutterbuck,''  the  Australians  are  said  to  have  made  even  1.50  yards 
with  the  spear  sling.  Whether  these  last  s-tatements  are  entirely 
accurate  we  can  not  decide,  but  one  constantly  sees  references  to 
great  distances  attained  by  aid  of  the  spear  sling. 

LOCAUTIES   AND   TlfPBS. 

We  now  turn  from  this  general  view  to  the  localities  where  the 
ppear  sling  is  used,  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  types  there  occur- 
ring. 

The  region  in  which  spear  slings  are  most  frequent,  even  at  the 
present  day,  is  Australia.  The  principal  weapon  of  the  Australians 
is  the  spear,  3  to  4  meters  in  length,  and  all  Australian  spears 
e-xcept  those  used  in  catching  fish  are  thrown  by  means  of  a  sling, 
called  "  wommera,"'"  which  is  used  both  in  war  and  in  the  chase.  Il 
was  at  one  time  distributed  throughout  Australia,  but,  being  sup- 
planted more  and  more  by  firearms,  slings  are  now  limited  to  West 
Australia  from  the  north  and  the  territory  beyond  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria. 

The  male  type  only  is  found  in  Australia,  and  may  be  divided  into 
two  large  groups.  In  the  first  the  hook  and  shaft  are  in  one  piece, 
while  in  the  second  group  the  hook  is  a  separate  piece  (bone,  tooth, 
wax),  often  of  different  material  than  that  of  the  shaft,  fastened  on 
by  winding  with  reed  and  thread  and  smeared  with  wax. 

This  first  group  occurs  only  in  Melbourne  and  vicinity.  The  grip 
of  the  shaft  is  rounded,  often  thickened  by  means  of  wax,  sometimes 
roughened  by  means  of  incisions  to  prevent  the  hand  from  slipping 
during  slinging.  The  shaft  broadens  toward  the  center  and  sud- 
denly tapers  to  a  point  at  the  outer  end.  The  under  side  from  the 
center  out  is  slanted  or  rounded  toward  both  edges,  the  upper  side 
slightly  hollowed.  Very  broad  and  very  narrow  forms  occur,  as 
well  as  round,  between  which  are  all  intermediate  degrees.  They 
are  often  carved,  especially  on  the  back,  with  all  sorts  of  figures  and 
with  the  line  ornamentation  so  general  in  Australia  (pi.  i,  figs.  1  and  2). 

Those  of  the  second  group,  with  the  hook  composed  of  wood,  bone, 
tooth,  or  wax  set  into  the  outer  end  of  tlie  handle,  are  subdivided  into 
two  types,  with  numerous  subdivisions.  Type  I  comprises  broader 
or  narrower  blades,  or  those  slightly  hollowed  on  the  under  side, 
while  Tj'pe  II  is  of  round  shafts.  Type  I  again  falls  into  two  sub- 
divisions: (a)  The  spear  sling  is  more  or  less  broad,  therefore  leaf- 
shaped;  the  hook  is  fastened  at  the  upper  end  upon  one  side;  (b) 

'  Wallace :  .\uBtrala8ia,  3(1  ed.,  p.  124  et  neq. 

l>  Waltz :  Anthropol,  tier  NaturvOlker.  VI.  p.  472  et  9eq. 

e  RaUel :  Viilkerkunde,  II  ed.,  p.  43  et  acq. 
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(he  slings  are  likewise  rather  broad,  the  hook  not  fastened  to  the  flat- 
surface  but  to  the  edge  of  the  shaft.  The  spear  slings  with  the  hook 
upon  the  face  are  found  from  King  Georges  Sound  to  Geography 
Bay,"  in  the  great  west  Australian  desert,  in  Nullagine,  on  the  table- 
land, and  by  the  Sherlock  River.*  The  second  kind  is  therefore 
restricted  to  West  Australia.  It  is  a  thin,  extremely  broad,  long-oval 
board,  often  hollow  on  the  upper  side  and  slightly  curved  upon  the 
lower,  the  small  wooden  hook  is  set  upon  the  face,  so  that  great  wind 
rt'sistaBce  is  overcome  during  use;  why  the  shaft  is  so  wide  is  not 
known;  at  least,  no  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  the  breadth. 
The  grip  is  composed  of  a  lump  of  gum,  applied  either  symmetrically 
<ir  slightly  sidewise,  from  which  protrudes  a  piece  of  shell  or  stone, 
the  latter  serving  for  a  firmer  grip,  sharpening  the  spear  points,  and 
generally  as  a  cutting  instrument,  since  it  has  an  edge.'"  This  type  of 
spear  sling  is  quite  abundant  (pi.  i.  fig.  3).  The  type  found  among 
the  Nannines  (West  Australia)''  is  similar,  it  is  a  not  very  broad, 
parallel-sided,  flat  stick,  about  1.20  meters  long,  tapering  at  both 
ends.  The  wooden  hook  is  attached  abov&  on  the  face,  a  piece  of 
gum  is  applied  for  a  grip,  in  which  is  a  piece  of  shell  or  stone 
(pi.  I,  fig.  4).  This  leads  to  the  type  used  from  Beagle  Bay  north- 
ward as  far  as  Port  Darwin,"  at  Carpenter  Gulf,  and  in  the  northern 
territory  of  South  Australia ;'  perhaps  even  farther  inland  to  the 
Eiry  Lake.'  The  shaft  is  of  nearly  the  same  form  as  the  preceding, 
i-xecept  that  it  is  not  parallel-sided,  but  taperu  toward  the  outer  end. 
The  grip  is  clearly  defined  and  allows  a  firm  grasp.  The  hook  being 
bound  to  the  shaft  with  cords  and  gum,  the  entire  shaft  is  then 
covered  with  a  reddish  earth.  Decorative  figures  are  often  carved 
upon  the  sides  (pi.  i,  fig.  5). 

The  type  found  from  Port  Darwin  to  Port  Essington  and  on  Mel- 
lille  Island  is  quite  as  flat,  narrow,  and  pointed,"  it  difl'ers  from  the 
foregoing  in  that  the  shafts  are  bent  and  very  elastic.  The  handle 
consists  of  a  pear-shaped  piece  of  gum.  That  part  of  the  shaft  next 
the  grip  is  ornamented  in  lines.  What  advantage  these  particular 
shafts  present  is  not  known,  as  they  are  elastic,  they  permit  a  bow 
thrust,  and  at  all  events,  they  make  throwing  a  greater  distance  pos- 
sible.   They  are  quite  rare  (pi.  i,  fig.  6).     A  class  which  but  partly 

>  A<^.-onllng  to  v.  Luschao :  Dan  Wurfbolz  In  Nen-Hollnnd  and  Oceanlen,  p. 
LTS. 

'According  to  statements  found  with  the  shafts  in  the  Leipzic  Museum  of 
KthnogTaphf  (Grasel  Museum). 

'  Schurti :  UrgeschlcLte  der  Kuitur,  p,  K». 

*Four  einroplcs  of  tills  type  are  In  the  I-eipiieer  MuF«um  filr  VOIkerkunde. 

'  After  \ .  Luschan  i  Das  Wurfhola.  p.  140. 

'  AcconlInK  to  statements  on  the  shafts  In  the  Leipzio  Museum. 

«  After  King.    See  Waltz:  Anthropologle  dei  NaturvDIker,  VI,  p.  742  et  «eq. 
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belongs  to  this  group  is  used  on  the  Murray  River,  The  grip  is 
very  long  and  cylindrical;  the  shaft  then  swells  to  a  broad  central 
portion,  arched  underneath  and  flat  on  top,  which  graduates  toward 
the  outer  end  and  terminates  into  a  rounded  staff,  where  a  kangaroo 
tooth  is  fastened.  The  grip  is  made  rough  or  has  opossum  fur  applied 
to  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  fingers.  This  kind  forms  the  transition 
to  the  second  type,  the  rounded  stick  (pi  i,  fig,  5). 

The  second  group  of  the  first  type  is  of  broader  or  narrower  shafts, 
to  which  the  hook  is  attaciied,  not  upon  the  face,  but  upon  the  edge. 
They  are  found  particularly  upon  the  Cape  York  Peninsula  and  in 
northern  Qiieenland;  perhaps  also  in  New  South  Wales.  Certain 
variations  again  appear  within  this  type :  On  one  kind,  usual  on  Cape 
York  Peninsula,  two  long  oval  shells  are  attached  slantingly  almve. 
Whether  these  serve  merely  as  a  grip  for  the  hand  or  some  further 
advantage  is  to  be  attained  through  them  is  not  known  (pi,  i,  fig.  8). 

Another  kind,  also  from  Cape  York  I'eninsula,  is  substantially 
narrower  and  shorter  and  does  not  have  the  shell,  but  a  quite  smooth 
grip,  which,  however,  has  distinct  lashings.  It  may  be  that  the  «hell 
has  been  lost;  in  that  event  both  the.se  types  would  be  in  a  single 
group  (pi.  I,  fig.  9).  Lastly,  a  third  type  similar  to  the  boomerang 
occurs  in  northern  Queensland.  As  the  tooth  protrudes  beyond  the 
edge,  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  shaft  was  also  a  boomerang, 
and  is  a  doubly  useful  weapon  (pi.  i,  fig.  10.)  Only  with  these 
three  weapons  is  it  possible  to  swing  the  stick  in  a  circle,  accord- 
ing to  V.  Luschan's  principle.  But  at  all  events,  as  the  hook  is  on 
the  edge,  these  three  types  serve  to  develop  the  utmost  slinging 
force  of  the  shaft,  for  by  it  the  wind  resistance  is  easily  overcome 
and  distance  and  accuracy  substantially  increased.  These  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  perfect  spear  slings  in  Australia.  One  reported  by 
Klemm'  may  also  belong  here,  as  it  occurs  at  Port  Jackson  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sydney.  He  merely  says  that  a  native  attained  a 
distance  of  276  feet  with  the  spear  sling.  He  characterizes  the 
implements  generally  as  5  feet  long,  with  a  small  peg  or  hook  at  the 
outer  end  and  a  shell  at  the  opposite  for  ornament,  whicli  serves  as  a 
grip. 

The  second  type  of  the  second  group  presents  long,  rounded  shafts, 
and  is  usual  in  northeastern  Australia,  especially  in  the  northern 
territory.  These  are  plain,  rounded  shafts  about  1.20  meters  long, 
tapering  slightly  toward  the  outer  end.  The  grip  is  thickened  by 
means  of  concentric  layers  of  gum  ^  or  wound  with  cords  twisted 
from  human  hair,  showing  a  large  tuft  at  the  end,''  and  the  hook  is  a 

•  Kleinm :  Werkzeug  und  Walten,  p.  31  rt  seq. 

t  According  to  v.  Luschan ;  Das  Wudfholz,  pp.  142-14S. 

e  Schmeltz  i  InterD,  Arch.,  I,  p.  136  et  seq, ;  Uhle :  Intern.  Arch.,  I.  p.  106. 
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tepee  (OInieca  Uixtotin,  from  clay  figures  in  (he  Musee  du  Troca- 
(lero)."  Palenqiio  in  Guatemala,"  Panama,'^  Provincf  of  Ciiova  (after 
Oviedo'').  in  addition  probably  also  on  the  Greater  Antilles  and 
Lucayas  (Buhama  Islands'*). 

According  to  Starr  the  spear  sling  is  still  in  use  on  the  inner  angle 
of  the  Atlantic  Gulf  coast,  in  Tenanpulco,  in  Apulo,  and  at  Tecohitla 
and  Nanthla  River.  Another  shaft  is  here  to  l>e  mentioned  which  is 
probably  the  pn>totyi>e  of  the  Mexican.  It  is  fntni  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.,  and  seems  shorter  ihaii  imy  other  known'  (see  pi.  iv.  fig.  37). 
The  shaft  is  broad  and  thick  and  nlmiit  one  and  one-half  times  as 
long  as  wide.  On  the  npper  side,  extending  from  the  front,  is  a 
narrow  groove  which  ends  at  two-thirds  of  the  distimce.  At  the 
outer  end  a  sharp  tooth  l>ent  forwanl  protrudes.  Two  finger  holes, 
one  »t  each  side  of  the  gnwive,  are  lK>red  through  the  shaft,  as  in  the 
spear  slings  of  Florida  and  Ijike  Patzciiaro.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
is  the  original  of  the  Mexican  spear  .sling;  for.  first,  the  short  length 
i.s  proof  that  the  evolution  of  the  sjwnr  sling  is  here  in  its  first  stage: 
secondly,  ancient  illustrations  of  spear  slings  not  much  hmger  are  to 
be  seen  in  Doctor  .Seler:  Intern.  Arch.,  Volume  III,  page  i:ii),  fignre  4 
(see  fig,  38),  the  Codex  Mendoza;  thirdly,  Mrs,  Nnttall  mentions,  as 
a  weap<m  of  war,  a  spar  sling  only  iiS  centimeters  long. 

The  second  type  was  in  use  in  northwestern  South  America.  In 
Colombia,  among  the  ('hilxrhas;^  in  Ri-uudor.  iimong  the  Purahaes 
(according  to  Cie^a)  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Latacunga;  beyond 
this,  mainly  on  the  highlands  (Oviedo,  Valestni),  and  Quito,*  on  the 
Kiobamba.'  as  in  Peru,'  quite  common.  No  s|>ear  sling  now  ocxurs 
there.  All  that  we  know  of  it  is  learned,  either  from  descripti<ms 
and  illustrations  in  Spanish  writers,  from  facsimiles  in  gold  {for 
example  those  of  Chilx,'ha  in  the  licipzig  Museum),  from  pictures 
on  pottery  (Peru),  or  from  a  few  examples  still  in  existence  (from 
Quito,  in  Rome;  from  Riobamba,  discovered  by  Mr.  Reiss).  This 
type  is  entirely  different  an<l  decidedly  masculine.     A  rough  slick 

aMumiiiy  Ciive  of  tlie  ihiileiKlii  del  ('(i.vote;  Dmliir  .'*eler:  (JIoIium.  lil,  |i.  tIT. 
sriile:  MIIIU.  Wiener  Aiitlirop.  CeHellscli..  ISS".  XVtl,  |Mii-t  2.  pp.  1(r7  et  seq. 
rWiiltz:  Aiitlii-oiHil.  (icr  Niiturviilker,  IV,  [i.  :««. 
'Mummy  Caves  ut  the  I liii-leiidii  ili't  Coji.ti':  iHMtm-  Relert  (ilobus.  (H.  pii.  07 

MVaitz:  Op.  dt.  IV.  p.  ;i-1i.  aii^H-UliiK  to  Niirnivetu  I,  121.  T.l.  2I»;  <)vle.lii. 
111,5. 

M>iilli>ii:  Notes  of  lui  Etlioo^fr.  t'ollectlim  •  *  •  Intern.  Ari'hiv.,  X,  p. 
225  et  Beq. 

bWhU/:  ATitliro|M>l.  der  Niiturvfilker.  IV,  [i.  HiHI;  (iunriiiitors:  Ovimlo.  Slnum 
riednihlta. 

*St<il|>e'  Intern.  Arcbiv.,  lU.  p.  Z'il. 

t  I'hie:  -Mitth.  Wiener  .uilliroii.  (ieHellmrlinft.  No.  XVII.  1SS7.  ji|).  107-114. 

j'Daltoii:  Intern.  Arctilv..  X.  pp.  22ri  et  sei|.,'from  llluMtrutionM  iiihui  ii  vnst- 
froin  Peru,  in  iioHsesslon  of  Mr.  Keud.  (T'iOOqIc 
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has  close  to  the  grip  a  hook  of  wood,  stone  (Chibcha),  or  bone 
(Quito),  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees.  Near  the  upper  end  the  shaft 
broadens  into  a  small  disk  handle  (see  pi.  iv,  fig.  :}!)) :  in  using,  the 
right  hand  grasps  this  disk,  and  the  forefinger  the  side  hook  there 
found,  the  spear,  as  usual,  being  set  against  tlie  upper  hook.  These 
are  abundant  in  collections,"  a  number  being  in  the  Leipzig  Museum, 
showing  that  at  one  time  the  spear  sling  was  widely  dispersed 
and  much  used  (see  pi.  iv,  fig.  40).  The  typical  form  of  this  hook 
is  a  small  straight  base  with  a  fluke  joined  to  it  by  means  of  a 
slanting  neck  seldom  running  directly  upright.  The  whole  was  fas- 
tened to  the  end  of  the  shaft  by  lashing  in  twine.  Besides  these 
plain  examples,  still  others  more  decorated  occur,  many  having 
bird  forms,  for  example  the  hook  of  the  arrow  slings  of  the  Ozonanes, 
now  in  Rome  (see  pi.  iv,  fig.  41).  In  the  areas  of  these  hooks  there 
is  a  means  of  deciding  the  former  distribution  of  spear  slings.  Some 
were  found  in  Colombia,  in  Boyoca,  and  in  Chile,  on  the  borders  of 
Ecuador;  in  Ecuador,  in  Culpi  on  the  Riobamba,  and  in  A2ognes. 
It  is  from  this  area  that  Beiss  brought  the  similar  half-modern 
example  from  guano  on  the  Riobamba.  This  ancient  pattern  seems 
to  be  that  found  in  Quito,  now  in  Rome.* 

The  third  type  is  the  Brazilian.  It  is  still  used  in  the  chase,  in 
tortoise-catching,  and  in  war'  among  the  peoples  of  the  Magdn- 
lena  and  Amazon  river  district:  (1)  By  the  Tecunas,  Cocamas,  iy^m- 
bos,  Campevas,  Sorimoes;  ('2)  by  the  Cauca  and  Patyagora  stocfes, 
and  the  Paez;  (3)  by  the  Canamaris,  Purupurus,  Paumari.  It  is 
ftill  in  use  among  the  peoples  of  the  upper  Xingu  and  Araguaya; 
and  (4)  by  the  Aueto,  Kamnyura,  Trumai,  Suya,  Karaya. 

The  spear  slings  of  these  four  groups  are  of  the  male  type,  with  « 
hole  or  pocket  for  the  forefinger  in  the  center  of  the  under  side.  The 
first  group  shows  quite  a  broad,  thick  shaft,  flat  above  and  arched 
below.  It  broadens  perceptibly  in  the  middle,  and  there  is  a  good 
grip  for  the  hand.  On  the  under  side  of  the  middle  is  a  rectangular 
cavity  for  the  forefinger.  A  hook  is  attached  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  outer  end  (si?e  pi.  iv,  fig.  42).  This  type  was  in  use  for  tortoise 
harpoons,*  among  the  Tecunas,"  Cocamas,'  and  Conibos."  Perhaps 
the  tyjjeof  the  Campevas  or  Omaguas  and  Sorimoes  (in  Teffe-Ega*)- 
Stolpe ''  reports  of  these  that  their  spear  slings  had  a  finger  cavity. 
Spix  and  Martins '  report  that  this  type  was  similar  to  that  of  tlie 

"  UUIe:  Intern.  Arch.,  I,  p.  209. 
'Stolpe:  Intern.  Arcb.,  Ill,  pp.  2S4r-23S. 

0  Karl  V.  d.  Stelaen :  Unter  den  Naturvfilkera  CeDtralbrafllllenx :  Ulile :  Mittli- 
Wiener  Antliro[).  Gesell.,  XVII,  ufter  Oviwlo. 
*  Baatlan :  Vprhandlungen  der  Berliner  Antlirop.  GesellBcbart,  1884,  p.  203. 
e  v.  Splx  und  MartluB:  Itelae  lu  BraslUeQ.  lS.tI,  111,  pp.  1024,  1187,  1103. 
/  EsampleB  discovered,  now  in  Berlin.     See  Agave. 
» .Vlaaoa :  Smltbaonlan  report.  i>t.  2,  I8S4,  p.  i'^. 
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Tecunas.  Still,  the  latter  also  mention  a  groove  or  a  cross  piccit, 
and  isolated  examples  are  found  among  old  Indians  of  these  tribes, 
who  use  them  in  fishing.     The  type  of  this  olass  is  not  yet  determiiii-i!. 

The  second  group  embraces  a  type  of  which  two  examples  were 
found  in  huacas,  at  Manizales,  in  southern  Antioquia,  now  in  the 
Copenhagen  Museum.'  They  have  the  inner  end  thin  and  flat,  with 
broad  center  piece  as  grip,  in  whiclvis  the  finger  hole  and  pointed  end. 
The  outer  end  is  like  a  staff,  and  terminates  in  a  knob  with  a  scroll, 
into  the  upper  surface  of  which  a  short,  narrow  groove  in  cut  for  the 
insertion  of  the  hook  (missing).  A  band  passing  across  this  held  the 
hook  still  more  firmly  "  (see  pi.  iv,  figs.  4JJa  and  ■tSb).  This,  accord- 
ing to  Bahnson,  is  the  type  of  the  Cauca  spear  sling.  IJhle  suggests 
that  sling  sticks  with  a  groove  probably  existed  in  the  Cauca  Val- 
ley, and  were  in  use  among  the  Cauca  tribes,  and  certainly  in 
Antioquia,  in  the  Aburra  Valley  opposite  (according  to  Cie(;a,  Rob- 
ledo),  to  the  south  in  Arma  (according  to  Cie^a),  in  the  district  of 
Ori,  Cartama  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cauca  opposite  Arma),  I'ozo 
to  the  south,  among  certain  peoples  related  to  the  population  of 
Anna  (according  to  Robledo),  Quimbaya,  opposite  Carthage  (accord- 
ing to  Cie^a),  and  among  the  Pantagora  tribes,  on  the  upper  Cauca 
and  Mngdalenian  valley  (according  to  Piedratuta) ;  also  by  the  Paey. 
in  the  mountainous  countries  between  tht'se  two  rivers." 

In  the  third  group  the  hole  for  the  forefinger  is  placed  in  a  space 
adjoining  the  grip.  The  shaft  is  flat  like  a  ruler,  bntadish  at  each 
end  and  narrower  in  the  midle.  The  hole  for  the  forefinger,  on  the 
back,  is  between  two  cross  bars.  A  small  groove  is  supposed  to  liave 
existed  in  some  examples.  The  hook  for  the  spear  end  is  a  tooth- 
shaped  bone  attached  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  shaft  (see  pi.  iv, 
fig.  44).  In  former  times  it  was  employed  among  the  Purupurus 
(two  examples  in  Vienna),  Canamaris  (a  few  e.\amples  still  used 
in  fish  and  turtle  catching  on  the  Jurua  River  in  18fl7  were  en- 
countered by  Chandless),  and  by  the  Paumaris  on  the  Upper  Purus."^ 
The  fourth  subcla.ss  is  still  in  use.  The  shaft  is  a  delicate  rod  (on 
the  Araguaya  it  is  angular  in  section),  with  broad  flat  handle  in- 
curved on  both  sides.  Near  the  place  where  the  grip  changes  into 
the  shaft  is  a  hole  for  the  forefinger.  Toward  the  upper  end  the 
shaft  tapers  to  a  point,  where  is  lashed  obliquely  a  small  hook  of 
wood  or,  among  the  Karaya,  of  bone  (see  pi.  iv,  fig.  45).  It 
formerly  served  as  a  fighting  weapon  only,  but  is  now  mostly  used 
in  sport,  and  as  such  is  very  popular.  The  spear  sling  dance,  called 
"yauari,"  also  shows  this,  in  which  the  wounding  and  death  of  a 


"  According  to  BabnsoD  ;  Intern,  .\rcli.  11,  pii.  217-227. 

bAII  ot  these  etatementB  by   Ubie:    Mitth.    Wiener  Anthrop.   Geaellschaft, 
XVII,  pp.  107-114. 
e  Bhrenrelch :  BeitrUge  zur  Villkerkunde  Braalllens,  p.  61.  ^--  . 
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warrior  with  ono  of  these  weapons  is  portrayed."  Spears  are  nnt 
tliniwn  with  these,  Imt  a  light  arrow  with  a  dull  head  for  stumiiiip. 
Instead  of  a  point,  a  henvy  stone  or  piece  of  wood  is  attached  with 
cords  and  gum,  or  merely  wax  balls  or  tiiciim  nuts  serve  as  heads 
(see  pi,  IV,  fig.  46).  The  shaft  is  often  decorated  at  the  upper 
hook  with  bunches  of  gay  feathers.  There  is  n  smaller  spear  sling 
for  children.  Ehrenreich  found*  such  among  the  Knraya.  This 
type,  according  to  Karl  v.  den  Steinen"  and  Doctor  Ehrenreich.' 
is  used  among  the  Suva.  Trumai,  Kamayurn,  Aniito  on  the  Xingii. 
and  by  the  Karayfi  on  the  Araguaya.  In  conclusion,  there  is  still 
another  spear  sling  from  Brazil,  of  mixed  type,  which  does  not  fit 
into  this  scheme  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  American 
sjiear  slings.  Tlie  shaft  is  flat  on  the  upper  side  and  half  round 
below.  It  has  a  groove  nmning  the  whole  distance  on  the  iipjior  side, 
Iwunded  by  narrow  lath-like  borders.  The  outer  end  is  flat  and 
oblong  and  covered  with  a  neat  braid  of  cotton  cords,  which  holds 
the  i>eg  firmly  to  the  end  of  the  groove.  There  is  no  distinct  grip. 
The  outer  end  of  the  shaft  is  decorated  with  two  bunches  of  human 
hair  (see  pi.  iv,  fig,  47).  According  to  Bahnson,'  after  comparison 
with  two  illustrations  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum,  one  may  assume 
that  it  was  indigenous  to  the  tribes  of  the  Tupi  nation. 

Thus,  in  Central  and  South  America  ai-e  three  restricted  areas  of 
the  distribution  of  the  spear  sling.  The  Mexican  type  extends  from 
Utah  to  Panama;  the  second  is  indigenous  to  Colombia.  Ecuador, 
and  Peru;  the  third  lias  Iwen  and  still  is  used,  in  |)«rt,  in  Colombia, 
eastern  Peru,  northern  and  eastern  Brazil.  Each  of  the  three  types 
is  in  it^ielf  a  com|)k'le  unit,  and  the  third  in  contradistinction  to  the 
other  two.  But  Iwtween  these  thi-ee  tyjjes  themselves  no  i-elationsliii) 
is  discoverable;  each  is  distinctly  foreign  to  the  other.  .V  common 
prototype  can  not  here  be  thtiught  of.  But  a  relationshii*  l)etween 
the  sliafts  of  the  Eskimo  and  those  of  American  tyjie  might  l»e  con- 
sidered, as  Mason  suggests.  Both  are  of  the  mi.xed  type,  and  in  the 
grip  occurs  here  one  or  two,  there  one,  finger  hole.  But  nil  connect- 
ing links  Iretween  the  most  southerly  Eskimo  shafts  (Sitka)  and  the 
most  northerly  Mexican  types  (Utah)  fail. 

II.  pRO.TEcnLE  Slings  and  Tiionos. 

Another  means  of  increasing  the  distance  of  flight  and  accuracy  of 
aim  is  the  projectile  sling  or  thong. 

Two  principles  an-  distinguished,  the  first  serving  to  strengtlu-n 
the  pmpiilsion.     Small  cords  are  loosely  attuched  to  the  six'ar  or 

"Karl  V.  il.  Stelneii ;  Unt*r  ileii  Naturviilkern  Ceiitrulbrunillens,  first  wlltiiiu- 
r  V<i1kerkuni1i>  Rratdliens.  1^1,  pi^ltl  and  51- 


r  ><iJKerkuniii>  Hrattmeiis.  »»!,  pi^rj  i 
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Hiiiall  loops  are  tightly  fastened.  The  second  assists  the  rotation  and 
ihc  fcnter  of  gravity  by  means  of  a  longer  cord  wound  around  the 
spear,  setting  it  in  i-otation  when  released. 

The  first  tyi>e,  which  is  nwed  in  war  as  well  as  the  chase,  is  in  two 
groups — (a)  a  throwing  strap  loosely  attached  to  the  spear;  and  (ft) 
a  i^>rd  fastened  to  the  spear. 

The  first  group  is  found  in  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  and 
New  Zealand;  with  a  variety  in  New  Zealand  and  Hawaii." 

The  projectile  thong  is  a  short  cor<l  braided  from  cocoa  filxr  or  bat 
hairs,  which  has  at  one  end  a  loop  and  at  the  other  a  knot,  and  which 
is  called  in  New  (ininea  "sipp"  (see  pi.  iv,  fig.  4i>).  The  spear 
belonging  to  this,  from  3  to  4  meters  in  length,  ha.s  a  hook  back  of  the 
center  of  gravity,  finely  carved  from  the  shaft,  and  usually  represent- 
ing a  man's  head;  the  spear  also  is  beautifully  ornameiiU'd  with 
wrappings  of  hair  and  feather  tufts.  In  use  the  loop  is  thrust  over 
the  thumb  *  or  little  finger,'"  while  the  knot  is  placed  back  of  tht^  hook 
on  the  siiear.  In  throwing,  the  spear,  grasped  by  the  left  liand  near 
the  point,  draws  the  cord  tightly  toward  the  right.  The  releasing 
is  accomplished  as  with  the  ordinary  six-ar  extn-jit  that  the  cord 
assists  the  final  rotation  and  the  knot  releases  itself  readily  from  the 
knob,  so  that  by  this  "  the  force  of  the  throw  is  much  increased."  * 
Forster  (Vol.  II,  pp.  ^-20  and  3W)  suggests  that  the  projectile  thong, 
after  the  knot  was  fastened  hack  of  the  knob,  was  wrapped  around 
the  .si)ear  (see  pi.  iv,  fig,  40). 

A  sut>class,  which  sliows  the  combination  of  the  slmft  and  the  pro- 
jectile thong,  occurs  in  New  Zealand  and  Hawaii.  Schurtz  reports, 
in  Urgeschichte  der  Kultur,  that  a  simple  wooden  spear  fastened  to 
the  snare  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  was  used  in  New  Zealand,  whirh 
released  at  the  proper  instant  when  thrown.  This  was  called  *'  ko- 
taha,"  and  the  spear  used  in  amnection  was  called  "  koperc."' 
'  The  second  group  sliows  a  small  leather  loop  fastene<l  to  the  spear. 
It  appears  in  Togo  and  in  India.  Numerous  spt«rs  from  Togo  are 
found  in  the  Ijeipzig  Museum,  1.8  meters  in  length,  with  lanceolate 
iron  point  and  a  long  iron  spud.  About  20  centimeters  back  of  the 
center  of  gravity  there  is  a  small  leather  liwp  about  -I  centimeters  in 
length  (set?  pi,  iv,  fig.  50).  No  literatur'e  on  these  spears  is  at  hand 
and  alMUt  their  use  nothing  is  known,  Egerton  (HandlM>ok  of  In- 
dian Arms,  p.  12,  pi.  2,  fig.  fi;  and  p.  70,  pi,  72,  figs.  72  and  7.^)  gives 
numerous  illustrations  of  spears  from  India  which  also  liuvo  a  loop 

•  New  CuleUonln :  Forster,  Wnltz,  Schurtii.  New  Hebrides:  Meiuleke,  Bcb- 
tuirdt,  Forater,  (Jmy  (Some  .Notiw  nii  the  Tntniese.  Intern,  Arch,,  VII,  p.  223  t.). 
New  Zenliind:  BiiHtlan.     New  Zeuiiind  and  Hawaii:  Scliurtz,  Doctor  Aralnff. 

6  Wnitz :  Anthrop.  der  Naturciilker,  VI,  .TOT  et  weq. 

'BckliHrdt:  Der  Ari'lil|iel  der  Neu-Helirlden.  VerluindluDgcu  des  Vereinn  tor 
naturw.  Uuterhaltung  zu  Ilumburt;,  1S77,  Vol,  IV, 
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aruiiiid  the  shaft.  In  the  spear  on  page  12  (next  to  fig,  1)  the  long 
loop  is  shown  qnite  near  the  point,  while  in  the  spears  of  the  Dravida 
and  Tamuls.  on  page  79  (figs.  2  and  3),  quite  broad  flat  loops  are 
fonnd  at  about  the  center  of  the  spear. 

The  second  type  of  projectile  noose  aids  the  spear  in  attaining  a 
forward  rotary  motion.  We  come  upon  it  in  the  roller  straps  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  spear  thong  seen  with  this  is  called  "  hasts 
a  men  lata." 

The  thong  spear  was  originally  in  use  in  Greek  gj'mnasiums,  then 
it  became  a  hunting  weapon  of  the  northern  hunting  people.^  (-Etol- 
ians,  Acamanians,  Ixicrians,  Thessalians,  Thracians,  Scj-fhians,  etc.), 
until  it  was  flnally  adopted  as  the  imiversal  projectile  weapon  of  the 
I)eltasts.  It  was  also  sometimes  employed  by  horsemen.  Among  the 
Romans  it  was  first  adopted  through  Pyrrhns,  and  from  then  on  was 
(he  standard  weapon  of  the  light  armed,  who  carried  five  to  seven. 

The  traguln  of  the  Oauls  seems  also  to  have  been  such  a  strap  spear- 
according  to  CVsar."  It  is  pictured  by  numerous  writ«is,  as  well  as 
in  plastic  and  pictorial  illustrations,  i.  e,,  in  the  vase  pictures  of  the 
British  Mui>eum;  bronze  disk  picture  of  .^gina,  in  Berlin;  P^truscan 
vase  (illustrated  by  Hamilton  III,  33) ;  pictures  on  vases  t-opied  by 
O.  Jahn,  Millingcn ;  grave  pictures  from  Paestum,  copied  by  Springer 
(Kunstgeschichtcn  I,  p.  115);  and  the  slaughter  of  Ale.\ander.  in 
mosaic.  The  spear,  upon  which  the  Ktrap  was  buttoned,  was  pn»bably, 
with  the  point,  about  4  feet  long  and  but  a  finger  breadth  in  diameter. 
The  point  was  usually  extremely  long,  tliin,  and  fine,  so  that  it  bent 
after  the  first  throw,  which  made  it  impossible  to  use  it  a  second  time. 
The  thong  was  narrow,  cut  from  leather,  at  the  most  an  ell  in  length, 
and  the  ends  were  usually  sewed,  buttoned,  or  buckled  together. 
The  strap  was  tightly  fastened  to  the  spear  by  means  of  h  single  or 
double  wrapping,  back  of  the  center  of  gravity,  therefore  at  different 
parts  of  the  spear,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  iron  point.  In 
throwing,  the  noose  was  drawn  taut,  whereby, the  rotation  was  caused, 
the  strap  unwinding  itself  and  revolving  the  spear  lengthwise.  The 
strap  remained  hanging  to  the  .spear,  the  more  seriously  injuring 
the  wounded. 

"Opsar:  De  bello  Uallico,  V,  cap.  48. 
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MATERTAT.S  USED  TO  WRITE  UPON  BEFORE  THE 
INVENTION  OF  PRINTING." 


By  ALBtRT  Mairil 
lAbrarian  of  the  t'niverntty  nf  ParU. 


The  subject  treated  here  is  not  new;  it  is  to  be  found,  indeed,  in 
many  works,  or  scattered  in  special  reviews,  in  monographs,  and  notes 
upon  the  history  of  writing  and  upon  the  methods  and  mntorials  used 
for  that  purpose.  But  a  synthetic  presentation  of  this  knowledge  in 
a  definitive  form  has  thus  far  not  been  attempted.  It  is  at  once 
curious  a[id  instructive;  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  lan^iages  and  of  writing,  and,  on  the  other,  with 
a  portion  of  human  industry.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  contribution  to  the 
sociological  history  of  mankind. 

The  patient  research  of  linguists  and  the  comparative  study  of  the 
most  ancient  styles  of  writing  have  led  to  the  enunciation  of  the  idea 
that  certain  signs  or  rudimentary  drawings  of  a  kind  still  used 
by  tlie  uncivilized  of  our  day  were  employed  at  the  very  origin  of 
writing — pictographic  writing. 

First  let  us  have  a  definition  of  writing;  the  one  Monsieur  Philippe 
Berger  gives :  "  It  i.s  the  art  of  fixing  the  word  by  conventional  signs, 
traced  by  the  hand,  whicli  are  termed  characters.  Characters  may 
represent  ideas  or  .sounds.  We  term  ideographic  writing  such  as  is 
used  to  give  us  the  ideas  directly;  phonetic  writing,  such  as  expresses 
by  characters  the  sounds  of  the  word.  Writing  differs  from  design 
in  that  it  is  inseparable  from  language.  If,  in  ideographic  writing, 
the  characters  are  pictures  of  certain  ideas  or  ctTtain  objects,  they 
are  recalled  to  the  mind  under  the  form  which  they  assume  in  speech; 
that  is  to  say,  through  the  medium  of  the  word.  All  systems  of 
writing  which  were  in  the  Iwginning  purely  ideographic  became,  by 
degrees,  syllabic.  The  distinction  between  alphabetic  and  non- 
alphabetic  writing  is  the  only  one  which  corresponds  with  historic 
reality." '' 

oTDiiiKlntLtl.  bypenulKslt'ii.  frum  Iterue  Si-1eiitiH<|ue.  I'liris.  AuguHt  1.1-20, 11  KM. 
» Ilistolre  de  I'^-rlture  dans  I'aatiiiuit^',  I'tirls,  1801.  lutroduct.,  p|i.  XIII,  XV. 
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We  can  not  here  relalv  the  liiHtory  of  the  evolution  of  the  various 
styles  of  writing;  the  aim  of  these  pnges  is  to  make  known  the 
niatcrials  that  have  been  used  to  write  iii>on. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  materials  and  procesjcs  which  have 
bixiiight  down  to  ws  tlie  annals  and  ideas  of  humanity,  this  description 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  man  to  develop  the  expression  of  un  ides 
and  to  make  tliat  idea  penetrate  simultaneously  the  intelligence  of 
the  human  si^ecies  becomes  a  history  of  humanity  itself. 

Do  we  not  return  to  the  source  of  this  humanity,  of  its  l>eginnings 
and  its  progress  in  civilization,  in  seeking  the  manner  in  whicli 
thought  came  to  be  iixed  in  tangible  form  and  transmitted  tlirougli 
Ilie  ages?  Before  the  first  peoples  with  a  history — the  Egjptians, 
Assyrians,  Mede-s,  Persians,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  American  Indians— 
i-esi-arch  is  little  more  than  hypolliesis.  An  impenetrable  ol>scurity 
i-usts  over  tliose  distant  times  in  which  man  was  concerned  only  with 
his  materia]  wants. 

Man  looked  round  about  him.  From  the  first  nature  otiered  him 
products  which  asked  only  to  be  utilized.  Atones  and  marble,  metals, 
wotxl,  the  Imrk  of  tn-us  and  their  leaves,  the  skins  of  animals  and 
their  intestines,  tissues,  and  artificial  products  of  all  kinds  contempo- 


Wampam. 


raneously  or  sncressively  received  the  impress  of  sculpture,  painting 
or  tlie  inscription  of  human  actions  and  thoughts.  In  every  case 
where  it  is  possible  to  cite  an  example  we  shall  do  so.  Some  figurei 
which  complement  the  facts  adduced,  and  will  perhaps  be  helpful  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  have  been  scattered  through  the  text. 

But  before  starting  in  on  any  methodical  plan  we  must  speak  of 
some  mnemonic  devices  which  l)ear  a  distant  relation  to  writing. 
They  were,  however,  intended  to  jwriwtuate  the  memory  of  the  deeds 
or  condition  of  an  individual. 

Wampum  (tig.  1),  a  sort  of  collar  or  belt,  made  of  different  col- 
ored sliclls  arranged  in  a  definite  order  and  presenting  geometrical 
figures,  signs  which  wei-e  all  symbolic  and  significant,  was  utilizeil 
by  a  part  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Central  America.  According  to  Steames,  wampum  was  employed 
as  money  by  the  alwrigines  uf  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  etc." 

The  Peruvians  and  the  greater  part  of  the  different  peoples  of 

o  giiiitlisuiiiau  Keiwrt,  .Muaeuiii,  1S87,  |).  304  et  seq. 
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South  America  usttl  grains  of  corn  or  variously  coloied  pebbles, 
-.vhich  they  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing certain  ideats,  trans- 
mitting messages,  or 
recounting  the  great 
deeds  of  their  nation. 
I^ater  these  same  [Jco- 
ples   employed   strings 

of  varying  lengtlis  and  colors,  in  which  they  made  knots  and  loops 
at  greater  or  less  intervals.     This  is  called  the  "  quippo." 

We    must    mention    likewise    the 

^^  Hmall   sticks   of   the   Scythians,   the 

j^  ^^^  stick  of  memory ;  "  stick  messages  " 

Jy^  i^V  "^  *^'^^  Australians,  means  employed 

y^*^     fc  -1      ^^.  '"      correspond      at      a      distance. 

A^  .,>  (Fig.  2.)' 

*^  What  shall  we  say  of  the  mounds 

(fig.  3)  ,*  raised  burial  places,  of 
North  America,  abounding  particu- 
larly in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  and 
the  outline  of  whose  base  assumes 
the  shape  of  an  animal — quadruped,  bird,  seriwnt,  lizanl,  or  turtle? 
It  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  these  forms  designated  the  totem 
of  the  tribe  or  the  individual 
who  reposed  in  these  tombs. 

The  strangely  shaped  rocks, 
with  a  length  of  more  than  V2 
kilometers,  which  project 
from  the  waters  of  the  Nam- 
Ou,  in  Upper  Laos  (fig.  4),' 
apd  the  trees  and  bushes  cut 
in  the  shape  of  animals  which 
one  sees  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  are  indeed  rather  diffi- 
cult to  explain. 

After  this  digres.sion,  some- 
what   beside    the    subject,    but       Fw.  4.  Rocks  hewa  In  the  form  of  aulm&ls  and 

_.  1    I  „        I   .  the  human  head  In  Nam-On. 

nevertheless  necessary,  let  lis 

return  to  the  materials  upon  which  writing  has  been  done. 

"Roth  (W.  E.)  :  Etlmulogicnl  Studies  Among  the  North-Wost-Centnil  AtH>- 
ilgltiee.     Brisbane,  I^udoii,  1807.  8°,  pi.  xviii.  Xo.  32. 

'Lapham  (I.  A.)  :  The  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin  <Smltlisonlau  ContributloiH 
In  Knowledge,  1885.  i°.  Vol.  Vll  M. 

cNels  (P.):  Voyage  Jans  1e  Haot-Laon  <Tour  du  Moude,  1885,'  p[i.  .">1 
and  83). 
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Tegnebf .  Boliiuiltta,  Swed 


The  rupestriiic  iiiscrij)tioiis,  probHl»ly  the  most  ancient  of  all,  are 
found  in  nearly  every  jiorlion  of  the  globe,  moi-e  particularly  in  Asii 
and    Europe.     Those 

=^:77^p -—^^j;;^       ~^      that  belong  to  the  pre- 

^     -r        /^(C~*S^ J^"^  "~^''   1      '"i^toric   period  arr 
■  -.\  ''^^i    y^"^^^^^^    "^^  /      ti'SK^d  or  engraved  di- 

'  "^     aS  ^^    ''%2^^^'^  \    '^"*'^'  "'""'  ""'  ^^^^ 
<y^''/^    "~^—     r^ '—r^it^'k^^''^   1     '""^  '^^  unplaned  rock. 

amples  the  cup  rocks  of 
Hohenstein,  at  Swan- 
sen  (German  Hol- 
stein);"  the  sculptured 
rocks  of  Tegiieby,  i" 
Hohiisliin  (fig.  .")>.*  and  those  of  the  "  Ramsundsberget  '"  Mountain,  in 
Siidermanland  (Sweden).  Some  of  these  inscriptions  were  known 
in  the  scventeentli  century,  for  tliey  were  copied  in  1627,'' 

The  designs  and  figures  engnived  upon  tlie  granite  masses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yuba  River  in  Xew  Alexico  are  to  l>e  classed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  pictographic  writing  (fig.  *>)." 

In  central  ^Vsia,  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  on  the  other  hand,  tlic 
rocky  surfaces  intended  to  re- 
ceive inscriptions  ivere  care- 
fully planed  and  prepared ;  the  i 
inscriptions  therefore  stood  out 
very  distinctly  on  the  Iwdy  of 
the  rock.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  famous  inscription  of  Be- 
histonn  in  the  pass  that  sepa- 
rates Persia  from  Mesopota- 
mia,'" the  edicts  of  Ai;oka,  en- 
graved upon  the  rock  at  (Jirnar, 
in  (iuzcrat  (India).'  We  must 
not  neglect  to  mention  the  subterrnnean  temples  cut  into  the  roifc,' 

> ZeltRi'Iirlft  r,  J<:tl]iu)l<%1e.  VdI.  IV.  ISTli,  iil.  14. 

b  Muntellus  (Ostiu*).     Lh  SuMe  {irebistorlque,  trad.    J.  H.  Krnoier.  Stockboliu. 
s.  d.,  «°,  p.  64  seq. 
«  Rpvue  an-lieol.,  1HT5,  p.  KIT  sdj. 

<ii;iiiioii1ii(L.).    De  Wasbiiigtou  ft  San  Fnuiclsco  (Tour  du  Monde,  1874,  ii.  240). 
r  Mnrgnn  (J.  de).     MisBion  scleiitiHi|ne  eii  Terse  (T,  IV). 
'Beruer  (Plill.).    Op.  dt.,  p.  224. 
ffl'errot  (O.Clilplez.    Illst.  de  I'art  duns  rantlqulte:  I.  EgJiite.  ISSU.  p.  411 
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the  tombs  of  the  same  kind,  so  numerou<3  in  Egypt,  in  lower  Asia,  and 
India.  Most  of  these  monuments  are  covered  with  inscriptions  of 
greater  or  less  length. 


ROCKS   AND    MEOALTTHIC    MONUMENTS. 
nESIOnS.    CUPB,    AMD    basins.    PtCTOBtAL    AMD    BTUBOLIC    IN8CBIPTIORB. 

These  monuments  are  more  numerous  than  the  preceding.     We 
find  them  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  earth;   man  has  erected 


Pio.S.  Dolmen.  ( 


megaliths  wherever  he  has  foimd  stone.  Selecting  at  random 
among  the  numerous  representations  of  monuments  nf  this  kind,  we 
shall  call  attention  to  a  few,  by  way  of  example.  Ballersten  de 
Rantcen  (fig.  7),°  near  Falkoping,  in  West  Gothland  (Sweden) ;  one 
of  the  dolmen  stones  of  Gavr  'Inis,  in  Baden  (fig.  S)'';  another  of 
the  Mane  Lud  (fig.  9),"  in  Locmariaber;   the  Dead  Man's  of  Vanga 

a  MontelloB  (Oscar).    Der  Orient  und  Europa.  uberg  v.  Metsdorf.     Stockholm, 
1806.  8°.  p.  28. 
ft  Diction,  arcbtel.  de  la  Gaule.    Atlas. 
"Ibid. 
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(fig.  10),"  in  West  Oothlaiid,  which  presents  runic  characters  of  the 
third  ccnturj'  of  our  era;  the  npripht  Htone  of  St.  Doginael,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire (Wales),  upon  which  are  found  two  inscriptions,  one  in 
Ogham,  the  other  in  Latin  characters;  *  that  which  we  here  reproduce 
(fig.  11)  is  from  an  article  on  the  "  Oghaniu  inscriptions  at  Kenfegge, 
in  Glaniovgnnslure; "''  finally,  the  numerous  sculptured  dolmens  of 
Ireland  (fig.  ISi).**  Abbe  Domenech,  in  the  curious  account  of  his 
sojourn  of  several  years  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  speak> 
of  tombstones  bearing  pictographic characters  (fig.  l.^)''andof  strange 
inscriptions  upon  flint  stones  (fig.  14).'  To  the  cliff  dwellers,  or 
inhabitants  of  caves,  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  attributed  the 
designs  and  pictorial  engravings  found  upon  the  rocks  borne  to  the 


.    Height.  3  feet  6  ii 


banks  of  the  San  Juan  (fig.  115).'    Quite  recently  there  were  brought 
to  light  the  stones  of  St.  Aubin  Itaubigne  (Deux  Sfevres)   (fig.  16). 

>  StepUens  (Dr.  G.).  llandltook  of  llio  old  iiurtliern  runic  monumeots  of  Scnu- 
dlnnvta  and  GnglRnd.    E<1luburicb,  18KJ.  fol. 

A  Brash  (Itlch,  li.).  Tlie  ogliuiii  iDNcrlbed  stones  of  Walw.  ArchtPologlt 
CiiiiihrciiBis,  '.i'  HPries.  Vol,  XV,  l»i!),  p.  iTiH. 

c  Arcbfeologlii  ('umbrenels,  1S4<t,  Vol.  I.  ]i.  412. 

d  Borlase  {Wllllaiii  Copeland).    Tlie  dolmens  uf  Ireland     Ixndon,  180T,  3  vol 


8'.  6g. 


'  resldenf*  In  tbe  great  deserts  ot  North 


e  Domenech  (Ab)M^).     Seven  j 
America.    I^ndon.  IRflO,  8°,  2  vol. 
f  NaOaltluc  (MargulH  dc).    L,Aui6rl[|ue  iireliUturlque.    Paris,  1882,  S°. 
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Clay  Tablet  wcth  the  Pbehistobic  Linear  Script. 
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iiixm  which  insoriptions  nn  difitiiigiiished  which  have  formed  the 
subject  of  a  comniunicatiou  to  TAcadeime  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 


^^ 


Tia.  11.  toM^ptkm  In  Latin      Fio.  12. 
uldOKbam.    Ht.Dogmvl, 
Pembrokeshire. 


Ijcttres,  and  of  which  the  journal  TKcIair  i-eproduced  tliree  designs 
in  its  issue  of  the  Ist  of  April,  liHM." 


Fia.  15.  Cftrvvd  Tw^kn  on  banlra  o(  Bui  Jmn 


la.  18.  One  <tt  tlie  c»rv«l 
l.lo'kH  Bt  St,  AubiD  Bbii- 

CapltHii.  Itri>iiil.  iiiKl  I'liitrlMiQueuu,  sfwtlon  cif  tUi? 
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a   BUILDIHO    8TONBS. 


It  requires  no  great  effort  to  find  inscriptions  of  this  kind.  Ab 
civilization  developed,  man  began  to  prepare  with  care  the  material 
upon  which  he  wished  to  write  or  carve.  Throughout  the  Orient, 
from  Egypt  to  India,  monuments  constructed  of  dressed  stones  are 
covered  with  carvings  or  pictures,  explained  and  commented  upon  by 
inscriptions  (fig.  17).  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  employed  stone 
tables  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  laws,  public  and  commemorative 
records.  The  funeral  cippi  and  stelffi  of  nearly  all  nations  are  cov- 
ered with  inscriptions,  and  likewise  the  coffins  of  stone  and  wood. 

Are  nut  our  modern  cemeteries  like  an  immutable  obituary*,  or, 
better  still,  like  a  huge  biographical  dictionary^ 

Inscriptions  upon  stones  of  all  kinds — marble,  sandstone,  granite, 
slate — are  so  frequently  met  with  around  us  that  it  seems  superfluous 
to  cite  examples. 


Pio.   17.  BHclE  from 

Ch>'ple.  HlBtolre  de 


The  baked  earths  deser^'e  special  mention  on  account  of  their 
preparation  and  their  antiquity.  In  ancient  times  the  Persians, 
Medes,  and  Assyrians  were  about  the  only  nations  that  customarily 
made  use  of  clay,  either  dried  or  baked,  for  writing  upon  (fig.  18)', 
inscriptions  of  this  kind  are  known  which  date  back  to  more  than 
four  thousand  years  before  Christ,  These  countries  were  so  poor  in 
rocks  that  all  their  strvictures  were  built  of  brick. 

Ceramics  were  still  in  their  infancy  when  designs  and  symbolic 
signs  were  employed  for  decoration.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
geometrical  designs,  the  crossed,  dotted,  or  concentric  lines  which 
ornament  prehistoric  pottery,*  The  ceramics  discovered  at  Hissarlik 
and  Mycena?  present  strange  dtMM>rations ;  one  finds  colored  and 
concave  designs,  swastikas,  and   inscriptions  in  archaic  characters 

S  Si'liell  <V.)  O.  P.  Notex  d'f^iilgrnpble  et  d'an-lif-olugle  Hssyrleiines.  Reprint 
from:  Kei'UPlI  rie  traviiiix  relntltH  ik  la  )ihlloloi;le  et  &  I'nrcti^loele  fgyptlenW 
vl  jinHyrleiine.  i°,  t.  XXII. 

*  Consalt  tlie  colleetlon :  Mat^riaux  pour  rhUtolre  prlmitlve-de  I'boiuine. 
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(figs.  19-20) ;"  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  ceramics  of 
Central  and  Sonth  America  (fig.  21) ;"  peculiarity  of  shapes  and  de- 
signs, paintings  and  symbolic  characters. 

In  Grecian  antiquity  fragments  of  pottery  were  utilized  as  ma- 
terials upon  which  to  write  accounts  and  observations  (fig.  22)  ;■"  the 
Iwautiful  Grecian  ceramics  of  the  purest  period  always  bear  inscrip- 
tions explanatory  of  the  figures. 


It  can  not  be  demonstrated  that  iron  never  received  engraved 
inscriptions  in  antiquity.  The  great  decomposition  which  this  metal 
mu)>t  have  puffered  under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  earth  is  the  only  reason  why  none  has  come  down  to  us. 


1'Ameriiiue  du  tiud.    Paris,  IMC!.) 

All  the  other  metals,  including  tlie  precious  metals,  pure  or  alloyed, 
are  found  with  inscriptions.  There  have  lM?en  recovered  in  Egypt, 
AssjTia.  Central  Asia,  and  Greece  tables  or  placques  of  bronze  which 
were  covered  with  them.  Hannibal  had  lengthy  (ireek  and  Punic 
inscriptions   engraved   describing   the   state   of   his   army   and    his 

a  ScUlienmiin.  Ilkw.  Mile  et  I'nya  iles  Troj-emi,  trnd.  de  I'lmKlnis  jwir  Mine. 
Egger    I'liriK,  ISSTi,  gr  H\ 

'Castlennii  (Kr.  de).  EsiXklltinn  dnns  In  pnrlle  centrnle  de  rAinfTlcioe  du 
Snd.     rnrls.  1852.  S°  et  4'.  nllnM.  pi.  11.  V2.  1.1.  14.  1(1. 

o  Wllken  (lllr.).  GrlecliiBcUe  Ostrakn  huh  Aegyjiten  a.  Nubien.  Liepzlg.  188!), 
8°.     Vol.  II,  pi.  1  to  3. 
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series  of  exi>loit^.''  In  Rome  the  use  of  columns  and  of  tablets  of 
bronze  for  inscribing  laws  followed  that  of  wood.  We  find  in  all  the 
museums  of  Europe  inscriptions  upon  metals  (fig.  2:1).  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  famous  bronze  tablet  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Lyons,  containing  the  address  delivered  in  the  year  48  by  the 
Kmperor  Clandins.*. 

Ijead  beaten  tliin  and  reduced  to  leaves  served  the  same  purpose. 
Job  laments  his  inability  to  write  a  discourse  u))on  sheets  of  lead.  In 
GretHV  lead  thus  prepared  was  quite  frequently  used.  Suetonius 
terms  these  leaves  of  lead  plumbea  charta;''  tablets  were  also  made 
of  it,  which  were  employed  all  through  the  Middle  Ages. 


It  seems  unnecessary  to  cite  coins  and  medals.     Th 
a  legend,  either  symbolic  or  explained  by  letters, 

WOOT),    BABK,    LEAVKH. 

^A^ood  as  a  material  used  to  engrave  and  write  upon  is  perhaps  more 
ancient  than  stone,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  it  left  from  the  prehis- 
toric period.  It  was  split  into  thin  bojirds,  upon  which  were  tracetl 
in  different  colored  inks  the  characters  of  the  language.  The  Egj'p- 
tians  must  have  procee<led  in  this  manner,  if  one  may  judge  by  a  syca- 
more board  discovered  in  1837  in  the  third  pyramid  of  Memphis, 
which,  according  to  the  Egyptologists,  dates  back  more  than  five 
thousand  years. 

The  ancient  laws  of  Solon  and  of  Draco  were  likewise  traced  upon 
wooden  tables.  They  were  called  •'  axones."  These  tables  joined  in 
the  shape  of  quadrangular  prisms  and  crossed  by  an  axis,  were  first 
set  up  perpendicularly  in  the  citadel,  where,  revolving  bv  the  slight- 

«Polybius.  111,33. 

i  Allmer  <A.)  et  Bissiird  (P.)-    Mtifi^  lie  IjJoii.     InwrlittionB  anti'iueH.    loroii. 
1888  seq,  gr.  S°.  t.  1,  \t.  VtH  bh].  and  1  plate. 
'  Suetonius.    Twelve  Ctesars.    Nero,  C.  LK), 
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eat  effort,  they  presented  successively  the  entire  code  of  laws  to  the 
eyes  of  the  beholders.     (Fig.  ii-Jr.)- 

Tn  Rome  the  laws  were  written  upon  boards  of  oak,  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  Forum.  The  word  "  album  "  probably  originated  in 
the  Roman  custom  of  inscribing  in  black  ink  upon  tablets  of  wood, 
painted  white,  their  annals  or  daily  hapi^enings." 

St.  Jerome  informs  ns  also  that  small  boards  and  cubes  of  wood 
were  employed  to  engrave  the  alphabet  upon,  to  teach  the  children  to 
read. 

The  tablets  in  use  among  the  Romans  and  throughout  the  middle 
ages  were  made  of  wood.     They  were  likewise  made  of  lead,  ivory. 


tables  or  Solou  <AE<irwl  from  GSnud's       Pin.  £i.  Wood  tablet  wllh   Orpek  In- 
(lescrlptloD.  RcrlptloD. 

parchment,  and  even  of  the  bark  of  trees.  In  the  time  of  the  poet 
Fortunatus  not  only  were  tablets  of  ash  used,  but  small,  smooth  rods 
as  well." 

The  Egyptians  observed  the  custom  of  putting  "  tnblai  "  (fig.  2.5)'' 
upon  their  coffins.  These  tablets  contained  the  names  and  attributes 
of  the  deceased  person.  All  that  have  thus  far  In-en  collected  seem 
to  date  from  the  Roman  occupation,  since  the  inscriptions  are  in 
(ireek. 

o  G^rnud  ( II.  I  Emal  eur  len  livres  dann  I'aiitlqnlt^,  PnrlH,  1»10.  8°.  pp.  19-20. 

''ij^riiud,  o|i.  cIL.  p.  20. 

■■  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

'Le  Blanc  (Edm.).  Revue  arclHT-olo?..  18T4 
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ShavingH  of  wood,  taken  off  by  the  plane,  were  also  utilizeil. 
TbeophrastiiH  cites  an  example  of  it,"  and  Pancirot  says  Ihat  the 
Ijombordii  joined  these  shavings  by  means  of  glue  and  thus  manufac- 
tured a  sort  of  paper."  The  idea  of  writing  on  wo<xl  is  not  lost  in 
our  days.  Entire  books  are  written  on  leaves  of  wood  re.sembling 
thin  veneer.  Visiting  cards  of  wood  are  sometimes  seen.  In  China 
paper  and  envelopes  arc  used  where  the  paper  is  exceedingly  thin 
!in<l  is  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  wood.  Tlie  school  primers  of  the 
East — Algeria,  Turkey,  -and  other  Moslem  regions — -are  made  of 
small  boanls  (pi.  iv),  recalling  in  form  the  Egyptian  tablai,  iipoD 
which  the  letters  or  sentences  from  the  Koran  are  written.  The 
inscriptions,  which  are  so  curious,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  de- 
ciphered, discovered  on  Easter  Island,  are  engraved  upon  wood. 
Wood  is  even  at  the  present  day  employed  in  China  for  engraving 
characters  in  relief,  which  are  subsequently  printed.  Our  xylo- 
graphic  plates  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  also  of  wood. 

Finally,  wood  is  still  employed  to  make  blackboards,  in  use  in 
schools. 

In  the  remotest  times  the  ancients  used  the  outer  bark  of  trees  for 
writing,  but  the  numerous  inequalities  and  the  frequently  great 
fragility  of  the  bark  caused  it  to  be  abandoned,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  cherry,  the  linden,  and  the  birch.  They  sought  to 
utilize  the  inner  bark,  or  liber,  of  the  tree,  and  employed  by  prefer- 
ence that  of  the  pine,  the  fir,  and  the  linden.''  The  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  wrote  extensive  works  upon  the  prepared  bark  of  trees. 

The  leaves  of  trees  have  also  l>een  used.  The  Syracusans  voted  by 
writing  on  olive  leaves,  whence  the  word  petnlism,  a  synonym  of 
ostracism.''  The  leaves  of  several  other  trees,  among  them  the  mal- 
low, contributed  to  the  same  purpose.  A  sort  of  tissue  was  made 
from  the  leaves  of  a  certain  palm. 

In  Persia,  a  great  part  of  Asia,  India,  Indo-China,  China,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  even  in  Oceania,  prepared  leaves  of  trees,  particularly 
of  certain  palms,  were  and  are  still  made  use  of.  In  Malaysia  they 
ase  the  leaves  of  cabbage  palms,  dried,  polished,  or  covered  with  a 
brilliant  or  gilt  varnisli;  it  is  after  these  successive  preparatioas 
that  they  trace  the  characters  with  a  pencil  or  engrave  them  with  a 
very  fine  point.  Certain  books,  formed  thus,  resemble  a  good  deal 
the  slats  of  our  Venetian  blinds,  opening  and  closing  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  Maldive.s  they  use  t)ie  leaf  of  the  makarekau, 
which  has  a  breadth  of  1  foot  and  a  length  of  3  feet,' 

'  Ot-rnud,  op.  e\t..  p.  '1\. 
b  Ibid. 

(■Of rami,  np.  Ht.,  pp.  16.  17. 
1  [bid,,  p.  IG. 
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UHBH    AKa   OTHEB   TEXTH^S. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  textiles  shoulii  be  used  for  the  tracing  of 
characters  with  a.  pencil  or  calamite.  Their  flexibility  and  the  facility 
of  preserving  them  adapted  them  to  it.  Most  of  the  "  books  of  the 
dead  "  which  the  Egyptians  placed  in  the  sarcophagi  were  written 
upon  linen.  In  Greece,  Italy,  Rome,  and  the  Orient  textiles  served 
the  same  purpose.  The  Samnites  had  a  ritual  written  in  that 
manner,  which  served  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  sacrifices  before 
engaging  in  a  war. 

At  Rome  the  land  records  preserved  among  the  archives  were 
written  upon  linen  year  by  year  and  kept  in  the  temple  of  Moneta 
at  the  capital,"  as  well  as  the  librt  lintei,  a  li.st  of  the  magistrates. 
Textiles  were  used  even  for  transcribing  literary  works.  Martianus 
Capella  designates  them  under  the  name  of  carbasina  volumina. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  wrote  hiH  poems  upon  pieces  of  linen.  During 
the  middle  ages  this  custom  still  continued,  for  an  abbot  recom- 
mends his  monks  to  copy  the  works  of  St.  Anastasins  upon  their 
clothes  in  ca.se  paper  should  be  lacking.*  In  the  Orient  silk  was 
utilized  for  the  same  purpose.  "  In  France,"  says  Geraud,  "  up  to 
the  last  century,  it  was  the  practice  in  the  universities  to  have  those 
copies  of  a  thesis  which  were  intended  for  personages  of  importance 
printed  on  satin." 

We  have  spoken  incidentally  of  tablets;  they  wei-e  made  of  wood, 
lead,  ivory,  and  even  parchment,  and,  excepting  those  of  lead,  were 
coated  with  wax,  and  written  upon  with  a  point  or  styhis.  To 
preserve  them,  they  were  placed  together  and  tied  into  bundles.  In 
order  that  the  writing  should  not  be  obliterated  under  pressure  or  by 
rubbing,  the  edges  of  the  tablet  had  a  slight  projection  to  which  the 
wax  flowed;  so  that  the  engraved  characters  were  not  effaced  when 
the  tablets  were  pressed  together.  Later  the  tablets  formed  a  dip- 
tych; that  is  to  say,  they  were  composed  of  two  tablets  united  by  a 
hinge.  Closed,  they  presented  two  surfaces,  plain  or  ornamented, 
biit  without  writing;  open,  one  could  write  upon  l)oth  of  the  wax- 
covered  inner  surfaces. 

LKATHER,    VABIOUS   KINDS   OF   BK1N,   PABCHUBNT. 

With  the  advent  of  skins  we  enter  upon  a  period  in  which  writing 
becomes  a  more  common  practice;  documents  multiply,  works  of  the 
imagination  and  historical  annals  assume  a  new  form.  It  is  no  longer 
tradition  alone  which  transmits  poems,  legends,  and  recollections.    By 

'Lafaye  (G.) :  Article  Liber,  Diction  dea  antlq.  greequea  et  ronminpH  Je 
DaremtwrR  et  Snello.     Paris,  Hacbette.  4°. 
^Lalanoe  (Lad.).    Curiosity  bibllographiquea.     Paris,  185T,  lii°,  p.  10. 
r  Geraud.    Op.  clL,  p.  23.  ^-  , 
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tlie  use  of  skin  and  its  various  preparations,  manuscripts  are  recopieti 
and  circulate  among  all  classes  of  ancient  societj'. 

For  a  long  time  »!kins  rudely  prepared,  !*ciircely  tanned,  were  used 
for  writing.  We  know  through  documents  that  the  Egj-ptians  em- 
ployed them  two  thousand  years  Ix'fore  our  era ;  the  Assyrian  nionii- 
ments  depict  scrilx's  writing  on  scrolls.  The  Persians  recorded  their 
annals  upon  hides,  while  the  lonians  prepaiwl  for  the  same  ptirjKise 
the  skin  of  the  sheep  and  the  goat  According  to  biblical  texts,  the 
Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  tlie  use  of  skins,  and  copied  theii-  law 
upon  rolls  of  le:)ther"  (pi.  v).    "  Tliere  is  preserved,"  says  Lalanne." 


at.  Buftttlij  aktn  flgured  irtth  defligtiB  showing  a  w«r  ohlet  in  «i>tlon. 


"  in  the  library  of  Brussels,  a  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  i.s 
believed  to  date  back  Ijeyond  the  ninth  centurj'.  It  is  writt*'n  on  5T 
skins  sewed  together,  and  is  HC  metei-s  long." 

Petrarch  woi-e  a  vest  of  leather  upon  which  he  wrote  his  inspira- 
tions when  on  a  walk.  This  vest,  covered  with  writing,  wa-s  in  l.Vi" 
still  in  Hadoleto's  pos.sessic»n.° 

Let  us  recall  that  the  red-skin  Indians  wrote  or  painted  the  results 
of  the  chase  or  their  martial  exploits  on  the  inside  of  the  tanned 
and  bleached  skin  of  the  bison  (fig.  2C)'',  which  served  them  for  a 

a  Hasting  (Jnmes).  A  Dii'tionary  of  tlie  Blblf.  Bdlnbiirgti,  1902,  Vol.  IV. 
art    Writing. 

KLaluiiiie  (Luil.).     Curlosit{%  bibliogr..  p.  10. 

«  U^rnuil.  op.  cit.,  pp.  &-I0. 

dCatUu:  Nortb  Anierlcup  Indlanx,  1W2-18:«>.     Rdiiiburi;.  1003.  8°,  2  vola. 
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clonk.  In  certain  islands  of  Polynesia,  and  particularly  in.  New 
Zealand,  the  tattooing  of  the  men  was  governed  by  the  brilliancy  of 
their  deeds.  The  designs,  which  covered  the  face  and  the  body,  repre- 
^ellted  symbolically  a  description  of  cvent.s.  Even  the  human  akin 
has  incidentally  been  used  to  write  upon.  Between  tanned  skin  and 
parchment  there  was  but  a  brief  interval.  In  order  to  diminish  the 
weight  of  the  leather,  man  first  had  to  thin  it.  Then  he  tried  to 
bleach  it — hence  the  origin  of  parchment.  It  is  possible  that  it  was 
:it  Pergamus  the  improvement  was  made.  They  must  have  manu- 
factured it  and  dealt  in  it  there,  since  the  product  derives  its  name 
from  that  place.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  known  fifteen  centuries 
before  the  present  eia. 

The  skin  of  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  ass  was  prepared  by 
methods  nearly  identical  with  those  of  our  own  day."  The  first  pro- 
ductions of  parchment  were  so  defective  that  they  were  only  used  to 
cover  books  made  of  papyrus  and  tablets  and  for  labels.  It  is 
only  toward  the  fifth  century  before  our  era  that  the  practice  of 
writing  on  parchment  became  general.  As  its  preparation  improved 
its  use  spread  more  and  more.  After  the  eleventh  century  this 
material  entirely  supplanted  papyrus,  which  had  become  rare  and 
poor.  We  know  that  books  of  inifjortance,  manuscript  and  printed, 
are  composed  of  parchment.  Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
always  used  for  royal  acts  and  private  transactions. 


It  is  from  the  stem  of  the  (.'i/perus  papyrus  (paper  rush)  that 
according  to  Baillon,  pajwr  was  manufactui'ed.  This  rush,  a  native 
of  Egypt,  it  is  said,  was  very  abundant  up  to  the  middle  ages,  but 
it  has  become  rare  and  is  not  met  witb  except  on  the  marshy  banks 
of  streams  in  the  far  south.  The  root,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm, 
spreads  out  horizontally,  the  stalks  rise  from  it  at  right  angles  to 
a  height  of  from  7  to  10  cubits " — that  is.  about  3.G  to  4.5  meters. 
The  slender  stem,  tenuous,  triangular  almost  through  its  entire 
length,  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  comiTOsed  of  green  filaments, 
producing  a  most  beautiful  effect.  But  it  is  not  in  Egj'pt  only  that 
the  papyrus  was  found,  it  grew  in  Sicily,  Spain,  the  southern  part 
of  France,  as  far  up  as  Avignon,  in  the  shallows  of  the  Rhone,"  as 
well  as  in  the  gn-atcr  part  of  the  streams  of  Africa  and  Madagascar,'' 

o  Lafaye,  Art.  M?tul)runii.,  Dlt'tiuiiii.  dim  tiHtUiulK'H  erccijues  ct  rouialuex. 

<•  Tbe  Greek  tubit  varied  fruiii  city  to  t^lty ;  Its  uvem^  length  was  0.43  cetitl- 
metere. 

"We  gathered  some  In  1879  near  the  g«te  of  the  Oulle  at  the  base  of  thi* 
bridge  which  leads  from  Avignon  to  the  iHlaiiil  of  BartheliiKHe. 

dPoivre:  Voyage  d'un  phllosophe,  1T<>8.  Bruce:  Voyage  eu  Ahyealnle.  L 
V,  p.  10  et  seq. 
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The  use  of  the  plant  was  not  confined  to  making  paper.  The 
root  served  for  fuel.  From  the  fibers  of  the  stalk,  dried  and  plaited, 
rope  was  manufactured.  The  roofs  of  houses  were  also  covered  with 
them.  In  case  of  famine  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  was  used  for 
food,  although  its  nutritive  value  is  very  slight  The  stems,  cut 
and  joined  together,  served  to  make  light  rafts." 

The  coarsest  part  of  the  papyriis  was  employed  to  make  sails  for 
boats  or  a  material  which  the  poor  used  for  clothing. 

The  m()st  ancient  Egyptian  texts  on  papyrus  extant  date  back  to 
3S80-3536  before  our  era.*  Theophrastus  speaks  of  it  in  his  treatise 
on  plants.  Pliny  copied  this  in  part,  but  not  altogether  faithfully. 
The  work  of  Pliny,  however,  possesses  merit  in  a  different  direction. 
It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  description  of  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Numerous  writers  have  taken  up  Pliny's  text,  translating  it,  inter- 
preting it,  and  even  trying  to  manufacture  paper.'  Stodhart  alone 
scorned  to  have  been  succeeding  in  his  attempt,  when,  unfortunately, 
death  interrupted  his  researches.*  A  bit  of  papyrus  of  his  manufac- 
ture is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  French  Institute.  Dureau  de 
la  Malle  published  a  long  memoir  on  this  manufacture.'  He  com- 
plains of  the  oliscurity  of  Pliny's  text,  in  which  opinion  he  is  con- 
firmed by  Paoli.' 

The  following  seems  to  have  been  the  method  in  manufacturing 
paper  from  papyrus: 

The  stalk,  shortened  at  the  top  and  base,  was  split  by  a  sharp  point 
through  its  entire  length  into  very  fine  strips.  This  operation  was 
generally  begun  in  the  center,  and  the  first  two  centra!  strips  were 
reserved  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  of  a  superior  qualitj-.  The 
succeeding  layers  were  reserved  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  of  an 
inferior  quality.  The  two  outside  strips,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  bark,  had  to  be  rejected.  There  is  no  question,  as  some  writers 
have  suggested,  of  the  use  of  the  bark ;  it  was  much  too  thin,  com- 
posed, like  most  of  the  monocotyledons,  of  cells  of  compact  tissue, 
filled  with  chlorophyl  and  perhaps  with  some  traces  of  silica. 

"Were  they  rnftH  or  boats?  We  t-iin  not  determine  from  tho  texts.  Even 
to-daj'  ttie  sbore  dwellei^  on  ttie  Wlilte  Nile,  tbe  ChllloukH.  construct  a  itpecies 
of  raft  from  a  reed  called  nmbntcb.  (Scbwelnfurtb;  Tour  du  monde.  1674. 
|ij..  287-288.) 

*  Hasting,  op.  cil.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  944. 

''We  may  mention  Uullandlbus,  Senliger,  C'aylue,  de  Mootfaucon,  de  Juaaleu, 
Itruce,  Cyrillo.  etc. 

i  Saverlo  LandoHna  Nava  could  only  stiroeed  in  obtaining,  In  the  elgbteentb 
century,  a  brittle  paivr.  -  Stodhart  made  hie  ret>earcIieH  In  1834. 

e  Memolre  Bur  la  fabrication  do  papier  chez  lea  anclens.  (Acnd.  des  Inner, 
et  B.  L.  Mem.  t  XXIX,  18.")!.  p.  140  et  seq.) 

r  Paolt  (C).  Del  papiro  Hi>eclalinente  conalderato  come  materia  cbe  ba 
aervlto  alia  scrlttura.    Flreuze,  187S,  8°.  ^--  t 
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These  slips  (^i\up7,  philyrse)  were  laid  together  side  by  side 
upon  an  inclined  table,  whose  surface  was  plentifully  moistened,  so 
that  the  slips  adhered  to  each  other.  According  to  Pliny,  thej'  were 
dampened  with  Nile  water,  which  alone  could  dilute  the  viscous 
liquid  of  the  crushed  cells,  neces.sary  to  cause  the  laniellfe  to  adhere  to 
each  other." 

The  layer  formed  by  these  slips  was  termed  "scheda."  On  top  of 
the  scheda  a  new  layer  of  «lips  was  placed,  crossing  those  of  the 
lower  one;  thus  a  sheet,  or  plagula,  was  produced  whose  diameter 
in  each  direction  was  equal  to  the  length  of  a  philyra.  AVhen  it  was 
sufficiently  desiccated,  the  plagiila 
was  squeezed  in  a  press,  which  con- 
tracted every  part  of  it ;  then  it  was 
exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry. 

A  number  of  plagiila?,  from  10  to 
20,  according  to  the  period,  were 
joined  together,  then  they  were 
rolled,  and  a  quire,  or  scapus,  was 
formed  of  it, 

T!u'  quality  of  the  papyrus  ob- 
tained varied  according  to  the  width 
of  the  first  cuts  or  philyra'.  The 
best  quality  was  called  hieratic, 
later  Augustine.  Subsequently  there 
was  the  Livian,  the  amphitheatric, 
the  Fannian,  of  a  most  remarkable 
quality,  the  Saitic,  the  Tanitic, 
then  the  emporetio  or  commercial 
pai>er. 

The  paper  obtained  in  Kg\pt  was 
unfit  to  receive  wriling.  It  was  subjected  to  further  processes, 
heating  and  polishing,  which  imparted  all  the  attributes  required. 
In  Rome  certain  slaves  were  charged  with  that  work. 

PAPER,  PROFEBLY  80  CAU.EP. 

Tlie  discovery  of  paper  as,sured  to  the  "  book  "  an  indefinite  vital- 
ity and  expansion.  The  material  par  excellence  had,  in  fact,  been 
found,  indestructible  material,  which  allows  the  book  to  be  more 
pliable,  less  heavy,  to  pass  down  the  ages  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
papyrus  and  parchment. 

It  is  to  Tsai  Loun,  minister  of  agriculture  in  China,  one  hundred 


Flo.  M.  Frsgmeot  of  TroBiio 
m»iiuwrlpt.  (De  Bonrbonrg"* 
script  Tro»no.    Psrls,  18».) 


oThe  mere  vlncoslty  of  tlie  cruitLed  cells  slKiuld  tiave  tioftii-eil 
contlguouB  Blips  ndtiere  to  t>acb  other;  and.  it  water 
jadiBpensable  to  bave  the  nater  of  tlie  Nile? 
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and  twviity-tliree  years  bt-fore  our  era,  that  the  invention  of  paper  is 
due.-  Whuther  it  was  in  consequence  of  cordial  relations  or  through 
Chine.se  prisoners  that  pajwr  was  introduced  in  Samarcand  is  of 
little  importance;  the  fact  is  certain  that  it  did  become  known  there 
in  751.  Forty-three  years  later  paper  was  known  at  Bagdad  and  at 
Damascus.  Its  employment  and  manufacture  spread  rapidly  in 
Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt, 

Doctor  Karabaix'k  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover,  among  the 
treasures  of  El  Uschmunein,  all  the  secrets  of  Egj'ptian  paper 
makei-s,"  He  even  discovered  bills,  or  receipts  of  imposts,  dating 
from  S.'iO  to  1036  of  our  era.  This  pa|)er  is  sometimes  very  thin  and 
often  highly  glazed. 

In  the  twelfth  century  paper  mills  were  established  in  Fez,  Mo- 
rocco, and  in  Xativa,  Spain,  whence  tliey  spread  to  Valencia  and 
other  cities. 

In  Italy  paper  mills  existed  at  Fabriano  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  collectiun  of  Prof.  A.  Zonghi  comprises  several  thousand 
tramples  <if  pujjer  from  that  locality,  dating  from  1267  to  1750.  He 
even  had  the  paticnci'  t<i  rais<!  the  filigrees  from  these  papers,  and  his 
manuscript  allium  ctjntains  more  than  ^0,000  designs."  According  to 
a  charter  of  the  bishop  of  l^odeve,  gninteii  in  1189  to  Raymond  de 
Papian,  a  paper  mill  was  to  be  erected  at  that  date  in  Herault,  but 
this  document  could  not  Ik^  found.  It  is  only  cited  in  the  chronology 
of  the  bishops  of  Loilive.     Some  reservation  must  therefore  be  made. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  another  document  found  in  the  cartulary 
of  the  monasteries  of  Gellone  and  Aniane,  published  by  Meynial  and 
the  Abbe  Cassan.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  according  to  this  record,  that 
paper  was  known  in  France  in  1340." 

Its  introiluction  into  Eurofje  seems  to  coincide  with  the  exodus  of 
the  Jews  to  Spain  and  the  south  of  France  after  the  Arabs  had  ex- 
pelled them  first  from  the  north  of  Africa  and  later  from  the  south  of 
Spain. 

Paper  must  have  been  introduced  into  (iermany  in  the  second  half 

a  Doctor  Karahneek.  Dae  arablsche  I'liiiler.  Eliie  LlBtorlHrbe-HDtiquHriHcbe 
rntersiichunR.    Wlcn,  1SK7.  gr.  40. 

^  Muste  rC-tro!it>e<-tlf  de  lii  clHR^e  88.  Fabrication  du  pajiler  ( Matlgres  pr^nil- 
ereu.  luaterlpl.  procf-dOs  et  produitH)  fl  rEx[jo8ltlon  utilvei-Melle  Inlernatlonale  de 
1901),  &  Varls.  Itapporl  de  lii  CuiuniiHslon,  d'lustaltatlou.  Salut-Cloud,  8.  d., 
gr.  »".  [1.  15-17. 

c  "  L'nbbf  de  Sniiit-fiullbeui  donne  i1  nouvoHU  ceiii)  il  Piiul  Oilles.  luarchaiid  de 
Moutficlller,  orlghialre  dc  iAalnt-Ciullbeiii.  It>  tenement  de  RIeuz  Cabrle  "qnod 
exteudltur  a  qiiodaiu  loco  voiiito  loa  estr^s  dt^  ools  de  Cnzelas,  uaque  ad  pootem 
vocfltuni  Mnnnfosaa  *  ■  *  In  ijuo  quldeni  teiiemento  ciinsonallt  domlDDS 
Abbas  quod  iduin  Pnuliw  ct  sui  Buccessores  posslnt  et  vuleant  facere  et  reflcere 
molendiiium  et  molendlna.  |>ur)ilonini  et  iiarntorln.  bladerum  et  bladerlo,  papl- 
reiiiii  el  paplrea.  et  alia  quajtunique."     {Cltf-  dan';  MuBte  rOtrt»pecUI .  *     *     *• 

^l2.)  iM.„Ani,,CooglL- 
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of  tKe  fourteenth  century,  Ulmanii  Strtrmer  had  established  him- 
s«'lf  at  Ulni.  Born  in  1328,  he  died  in  1407.  He  has  left  memoirs  in 
which  he  recounts  his  annoyances  witli  some  of  his  workmen." 

Mentcl,  a  contemporary  of  Gutcnlierg  (1400-1478),  established  a 
pa|>er  factory  at  Strasburg. 

John  Tate  is  the  first  paper  maker  in  England.  After  him  must 
l>e  mentioned  Spielniami,  of  (ierman  origin,  jeweler  to  Queen  Eliza- 
tx-th.  He  was  created  a  knight  ami  obtained  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  collecting  all  the  rags  required  for  his  mill.* 

In  the  beginning,  papvr  was  maiiufactun-d  in  a  mold — that  is  to 
say,  the  workmen  drew  directly  from  the  vat  of  paste  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  it,  and,  by  a  particular  twist  of  the  hand,  he  spread  it  over  a 
frame,  whose  under  side  was  formed  of  brass  wires  (wire  cloth) 
stretched,  and  pressed  against  each  other,  and  kfpt  rigid  by  other 
metallic  threads  (cross  rods)  somewhat  stronger,  and  placed  across 
the  first.  The  whole  process  of  manufacturing  paper  is  too  familiar 
to  require  anytliing  further  to  be  said  regarding  it. 

Until  recently  tlie  opinion  of  scholars  and  of  all  those  who  had 
studied  the  comi>osition  and  the  manufacture  of  paj>er  was  that  the 
first  products  of  that  industry  were  made  from  cotton.  The  name 
itself  under  which  paper  was  designated  in  l^atin  and  Greek  seemed 
to  demonstrate  this:  Charta  bombyeina,  cuttunea,  damascena, 
XaevtIS  HOfttaxiyos. 

Numerous  dissertations,  erudite  enough,  but  all  equally  inaccurate, 
attempted  to  prove  the  existence  of  cotton  paper,"  All  the  proofs  in 
favor  of  this  method,  based  solely  on  the  outside  and  superficial 
appearance  of  the  paper,  and  on  the  texts  containing  vagiie  defini- 
tions, vanished  as  soon  as  a  really  scientific  analysis  and  examination 
of  paper  was  made.  Wiesner  and  Briquet  were  the  first  to  examine 
paper  with  the  microscope;  the  latter  has  recorded  in  the  Memoires 
de  la  LSociete  des  Antiquaries  de  France  (5=  serie,  Tome  VI%  1885) 
the  result  of  a  microscopic  analysis  of  122  specimens  of  pa|>er  from 
the  most  varied  sources,  and  emhi-acing  a  period  extending  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 

The  following  is  the  resume  of  his  conclusions: 

There  has  never  Ix'en  any  cotton  pajier. 

"  Mum^  rttroHpeclir,  Cliiss  S8,  \)\t.  18-ia. 

»Ihld..  p.  -22. 

"  Montfaucon.  Dissertation  »ur  le  papynin.  aur  le  papier  de  coton  et  Bur 
celnl  Oont  on  ae  itert  nuJourO'liui.  MOui.  <le  littenit.  tlrez  d«j  Iteglstres  de 
I'Acadeiule  royale  des  Iiiiwrl[)tl()ns  et  belles-lpitreK  depuls  1718  ft  1725.  Paris 
1720,  t,  VI,  JJ.  591.— WattenlHiPh.  Dun  Kiiiilflweseo  In  Mlttelnlter.  Leipzig. 
1S71.— Sifkel.  lllstorisehe  ZeltHtbrlft,  t.  XXVII.  p.  442.— Wallly  (Nat  de). 
EKnieulH  de  palCMgra[>hle,  ctf. 
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Rag  paper  is  more  ancient  than  has  been  supposed.  It  goen  back 
to  the  tenth  century. 

Rag  paper  was  first  used  in  the  Orient.  It  did  not  penetrate  into 
the  Occident  until  two  or  three  centuries  later. 

Paper  was  filigreed  from  the  thirteenth  centurj'  in  the  Occident, 
This  practice  was  transported  later  to  the  Orient." 

It  is  certain  that  in  China  from  the  very  origin  of  the  discovery  of 
paper,  bamboo  must  have  been  used  in  its  manufacture.  Other  ve^- 
table  materials  may  have  contributed  to  the  same  use.  The  Japanese 
paper  which  we  know  is  manufactured  from  the  bark  of  certain  small 
trees,  Edgewortia  papyrifera,  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  and  Wik- 
stnpmia  canescens. 

A  longer  digression  upon  this  subject  would  carry  us  beyond  our 
projected  limits.     With  the  discovery  of  printing  we  must  stop. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  man,  inspired  by  the  desire  of 
leaving  traces  of  his  life  and  actions,  sought  cverj'  means  to  transmit 
them  to  his  descendants.  What  an  evolution  he  has  passed  through 
from  the  pictographic  insc'riptions  upon  the  rocks  to  the  phonetic 
alphalwt  written  on  pnjwr  and  finally  printed. 

a  HrUiuet  (('.  M.)  Iteclier<rheH  siir  lea  premiere  piipiers  f'iiiploy«i  pu  Occident 
I't  en  Orient.  <lu  X  *  nu  XV'  nhVIe,  |)ii.  133-180.  Folluwe^l  liy  Analyses  lultro- 
Hc-oplqiiet)  de  papiero  du  uiuyeu  Oge,  i>p.  181-205,  1  plate  outside  tlic  text. 
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AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  POPULATION  OF  CHINA.- 


By  Wtu.[AM  WooDviUf  UoCKBiLL. 


From  the  earliest  time«  of  their  history  the  Chinese  have  made 
every  few  years  enumerations  of  the  adult  [>opulation  of  the  Empire. 
The  history  of  the  censiis  in  Cliina  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
During  the  first,  extending  from  the  first  recorded  count  in  the 
twenty-third  century  B.  C.  down  to  1712  A  D.,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  number  of  tax-paying  hoii.sehold^^  alone  was  recorded.  In 
the  second  period  the  total  number  of  individuals  is  purposed  to  have 
been  taken. 

In  the  first  period  the  census  was  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  the  taxes,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  local 
officials  systematically  kept  the  returns  forward  to  the  central  Gov- 
ernment below  the  real  figures,  so  as  to  divert  to  their  own  use  as 
much  of  the  taxes  levied  as  they  passibly  could.  In  the  second  period, 
that  reason  no  longer  existing  (see  infra,  p.  663),  it  became  a  matter 
of  pride  with  the  officials,  as  well  as  good  policy,  to  swell  the  returns 
of  population. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  nunilwr  of  individuals  con- 
tained in  each  recorded  "  household  "  or  hu,  and  whether  by  the  word 
"individual"  (literally  "mouth,"  k'ou)  is  to  be  understood  male 
adults,  or  both  sexes,  or  persons  of  all  ages — exclusive  of  infants— 
who  have  never  been  included  in  the  enumerations  of  any  period.  In 
the  time  of  Mencius  (fourth  century  B,  C.)  the  "family"  (chia) 
was  supposed  to  comprise  eight  months  (k'ou).  This  was  the  num- 
ber of  persons  whom  100  niou  (aWut  15  acres)  of  medium  land  were 
ctmiputed  to  support.*    Under  sonic  dynasties  (as  the  Han)  it  would 

"  Itepriiited    froiu   Siiilth»oiilnii   MisL-eilnneouti  Collectlou    (Quarterly    Issue) 
vol.  47.     I)ecouil)er  10.  innt. 
tMencluK,  l>k.  i,  i>t.  i,  Cli.  VII,  ::4. 
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seem  that  tlie  "  houisehold  "  coiiipriH*d  from  4.8  to  5,2  individuals; 
in  others,  the  T'aiig,  for  example,  it  lose  to  fl.S.  During  others,  as  the 
Sung,  it  was  only  a  fraction  ovvr  'I  |M'rsonn,  act-ording  to  Sacharoff,* 
though  Riot ''  t-oiitcndh  that  in  (his  {H-rlod  it  was  a  fraction  more  than 
r>  persons,  as  in  the  pi-e^-eding  iH^riw!  of  the  T'ang,  Under  the  Yuan 
ilyiiasty.  aceonling  to  Aniiot,  the  "  household  ''  «)mi>rised  5  persons, 
and  in  the  succeeding  Ming  dynadty  it  seems  to  have  varied  from 
about  5  to  over  0.6.  Even  during  the  present  dynasty  we  are  in  grave 
doubt  as  to  the  numeric  value  of  the  term  hu  ("household,"  "fam- 
ily ").  Father  Amiot  and  other  foreign  writers  have  thought  it  rep- 
resented X^  (M-rsons,  do  Ouigiies'^  says  2  (o  3,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
E.  II.  Parker  it  averaginl  fi  [wrsons.''  In  the  ccilsus  of  1842,  which 
gave  the  numl>er  of  households  and  of  individuals,  the  former  aver- 
aged ii.3  persons  to  the  family;  and  in  a  census  of  the  city  of  Peking 
for  1840  it  averaged  3,1.  I  am  disposed  to  accept  4  as  a  fair  figure 
for  enumerations  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.' 

During  the  Han  dynasty,  from  A.  D.  1  to  156,  we  have  10  enumer- 
ations.' The  first,  taken  in  A.  D.  1,  gave  12.233,062  "households'"  and 
59,594,978  "individuals."  The  last,  taken  in  156,  gave  10.070,906 
"  households  "  and  only  50,066,856  "  individuals."  The  territorj'  over 
which  these  censuses  extended  did  not  vary  appreciably  during  the 
whole  of  this  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years;  it  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  at  the  present  day.  The  population  during  this 
century  and  a  half  was  nearly  stationary. 

In  A.  D.  006.  when  China  was  again  united  under  one  rule,  what 
has  been  held  by  western  writers  to  l>e  a  very  careful  cenaus  was 
taken.  It  again  gave  the  population  of  the  Empire  at  about  55.- 
500,000.!' 

During  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  although  a  consid- 
erable nund>er  of  enumerations  of  the  peoj)le  are  recorded,  they  arc 
so  confused  that  it  is  imjwssible  to  fix  with  more  than  the  roughest 
approximation  the  population  at  that  time  of  China  proper,  which 

=  [lint.  Ueliemiebt  dei'  BevfilkerungB-VerlioltulMse  CliinH'it.  p.  157. 

ft  Journal  AHliitlque.  IKtfS.  t.  i. 

■■  Viijufce  il  PekhiK.  in.  (Ml. 

*  Seo  [nrrii,  |i[i.  <i(>.Viti^.  In  Japan  tlie  average  number  of  perxonti  bj-  boiwe- 
botil,  which  ofteti  Includes  several  famtllm.  wnn  S.5.5  at  tbe  clone  of  J88S. 

"■It  Is  true  tJint  hi  tlie  cune  of  tbe  prefecture  of  U'eii-cboii.  Iti  C'be-kianK-  It 
wiiH  found  in  18R1  tlint  tbe  iiventKe  nuiiilier  of  ik-ikods  [ht  boine  wtis  ]i)>out  r).14 
(see  iiifrii,  |>.  814),  niid  In  tbe  I'lise  of  Ch'unK -k'lntc  In  Sxn-cb'unn  In  1877  ii 
(letiille*!  ceiisuH  of  tbe  city  )?iive  about  i."  jhtsous  to  o  family  (E,  C.  Biilwr. 
Journ.  of  Kxplor.  in  vvesl.  Clilnii.  |i.  ^5). 

I  Mn  Tuiin-lhi.  Wen-litilcn  t'litic-k'no.  bk.  la 

a  See  Blot,  op,  cit,  pp.  451-ir>::, 
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(hen  covered  ab<jnt  the  same  area  as  at  present.  The  census  which 
iippears  to  Imve  In-eii  (he  most  can;fiilly  made  was  that  of  the  year 
756.  It  gave  8,814,708  families  and  5-2,919,309  individuals  for  the 
free  population,  exclusive  of  infants  and  very  old  people;  it  included 
the  kingdom  of  Korea,  Tlie  total  population  in  A.  D,  756  may  there- 
fore have  been  about  61,000,000.  Biot,  using  the  censuses  referred 
to  in  this  paragraph,  has  calculated  the  average  yearly  increase  of 
the  population  of  Chian  proper  between  A,  D.  650  and  755,  and  found 
if  to  have  been  about  0.0063  per  cent. 

During  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Empire  was  again  united 
under  the  rule  of  the  Sung,  we  have  ten  enumerations  of  the  popula- 
tion, that  of  the  year  1080  showing  evidence  of  having  been  the  most 
carefully  taken.  It  gives  the  number  of  households  of  freeholders 
(chu)  and  tenants  (k'o)  as  14,85-2,686,  or  33..W.3,88!)  individuals.  No 
matter  how  numerous  we  allow  the  e.\empted  and  unenumernled  classes 
to  have  been,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  they  could  have  more  than 
doubled  this  number;  so  we  may,  I  think,  safely  assume  that  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  {population  of  China  proper  was  not 
much  more  than  fiO.OOO.OOO,  the  same  as  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
cent  ury. 

liiot  has  calculated  the  average  yearly  increase  during  the  Sung 
dynasty  (A.  D.  976  to  1102)  and  found  that  from  976  (o  1021  it  was 
ulwut  0.0:*  per  cent,  and  from  1021  to  1102  only  0.0103  piT  cent,  or 
0,015  per  cent  during  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years. 

In  1290,  at  the  end  of  the  Mongol  conquest  of  China  by  Kublai 
Khan,  a  census  of  China  proper  gave  l.S,190,206  households  of  58,- 
834,711  individuals.  Admitting  that  vast  numbers  of  Chinese  had 
Ijeen  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Mongols  and  countless  thousands  had 
been  killed,  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  can 
hardly  have  been  much  in  excess  of  75,000,000. 

During  the  Ming  dynasty  there  were  no  fewer  than  21  censuses 
between  13R1  and  1578.  The  highest  figure  of  the  recorded  popula- 
tion during  this  period  was  66.,'>98,337  individuals  in  1403,  and  the 
lowest  40,802,005  in  1506.  The  last  census,  that  of  1578,  taken  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  extn^mely  prus|>erous  and  enjoying  gen- 
eral iH^Hce,  gave  the  [X)|>ulaticn  as  6:1,.599,541  souls, 

^V^1ile  agreeing  with  Sacharoff  that  the  various  censuses  of  this 
period  are  not  of  a  trustworthy  character.  I  believe  they  may  l)e 
considered  suflficiently  accurate  to  show  tluit  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  the  population  of  China  increased  very  slowly, 
certainly  not  more  rapidly  than  during  previous  periotls  of  its 
history. 
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Th«  following  returns  of  the  (ktuilwl  (x-nsnses  of  1393.  U91,  aud 
1578  are  taken  from  the  Annals  of  the  Ming."  It  must  be  noted 
that  that  of  1393  has  no  returns  for  several  provincesof  the  Empire.^ 
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Between  the  founding  of  tlie  present  Manchu  dynasty  (A.  D. 
1644)  and  1734  we  have  enumerations  of  the  population  by  house- 
holds for  nearly  every  yeai-.  E.  H.  Parker  has  extracted  thorn  from 
the  Tung  hua  lu  for  the  years  between  1651  and  18G0.'  From  1651 
to  1730  they  are  as  follows  for  every  tenth  year: 

a  Mills  Sblb.  BkR.  40  nnd  4:{. 

"It  In  liitei-eatlDg  to  note  tbat  nearly  nil  Eiiroiienii  writers  of  tlie  Ifltter  port 
or  tlie  nixtM-iith  and  of  tlii.>  seven te<.')ith  (VTilurieH.  siicli  ns  Trlgault,  Mntteo 
Uicrl,  Ilerrnda,  Martin  Martini.  SenieUu,  Mniiilelslo,  and  Osl>eck,  pire  approxi- 
mately the  Bgure  of  the  census  of  IfuS  as  tliat  of  the  population  of  China  in 
their  time,  some  of  tlieni  stntlng  tluit  It  Ini'luded  only  adult  uinles  or  "  fi||:htlDi; 
Dien."  I  can  And  no  authority  for  thla  In  any  Chinese  work.  Geueltl  Carerl 
(Voy.  Round  the  World.  Pt.  IV,  SaC)  made  out  the  [topulatioii  of  Chins  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  eentury  to  he  59,788,31;*  men.  "exclusive  of  woweu, 
children,  t)au|>ers,  oHiclnts,  llterotl.  army,  the  Imperlni  cinn,  etc."  He  gives  the 
number  of  families  as  i\JMi.S12.  The  figures,  both  of  Indlviduiila  and  of  liouiii-- 
holds,  nre  substnntlully  those  of  the  cenaus  of  1,578.  He  cites  no  authority  tor 
his  statement  concernInK  classes  of  the  |)Opulatlon  not  Included  in  the  oensiu^ 
I  nni  inclined  to  believe  he  look  his  Hgures  and  this  statement  t)odily  from 
Athunasius  KIreher  or  Fnltier  Mnrtin  Martini,  but  they  in  turn  furnish  no 
autliority  for  their  l)ellef  that  the  recorded  population  was  exclusively  compiiswl 
of  male  adults. 

c  E.  H.  Parker.  A  Note  on  Some  Statistics  Reijnirdliig  (.'hina,  Journal  Ilojiil 
Statisticn]  Society,  SH.  |il,  1.  |)p.  IM-lSf!.  Du  Hiilde.  Description,  etc.,  II. 
p.  14.  referring  to  the  early  enumerations  of  the  iireseiit  dyiinsiy,  states  tliat 
the  taspnyers  were  the  adult  uiule«  only  lietween  twenty  aud  sixty  years  of  age. 
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[''Biijllln. 

KSl.  tnxMl   iHiiiulntloii .._ 10.633,000 

ItWO,  taxed   |>u|>uliit1<>n - _..  1&.08S.OOO 

Iffitl,  taxed   popalalion - - 10.386.000 

1080.  tni«l  popalation 17.095,000 

liaXI,  taxtHi   itupulatlvD— _ -_ _  20,304,000 

ITiXi,  Inxpd    |>o|>ul:itlon 20,411.000 

171(1.  tax^  poiiulntlon-. 33.311,000 

17'JI.  (nxwl  iKipnIatlon _ . .  24, 720. 000 

17:«».  taxet\  population 2ft. 480,000 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  census  of  1720  wc  are  told  that  there  were,  e.\chi- 
sive  of  the  taxed  population,  ZOOJAr*  families  free  from  taxation, 
and  S51.i>r>!)  families  in  the  case  of  that  of  1730,  Parker  notes  that 
"  evidence  clearly  sliows  "  (but,  as  usual  with  him,  he  does  not  go  to 
the  trouble  of  giving  any)  "that  the  niiml>ers  given  above  must  l»e 
multiplied  by  six,  and  not  by  five,  as  was  dune  by  Amiot,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  nitml>er  of  individuals."  Pending  production  of  evidence, 
I  shall  follow  Father  Amiot's  views  on  this  jjoint,  and  would  add  2 
I>er  cent  for  the  tax-free  families,  which  include  officials,  literati,  the 
iiriiiy,  etc.  On  this  basis  we  find  that  the  total  ]X)pul»tion  of  China 
|)roper  in  ICiOl,  during  the  troublous  times  which  accompanied  the 
establishment  of  ^fanchu  supremacy,  was  al>out  .5.'i,000,000 — just 
itlx>iit  the  number  we  should  have  assumed  it  to  be  had  we  to  de<Iuct 
it  from  the  data  supplied  by  history  alone.  From  16.M  down  to  tho 
present  time  the  figures  of  the  returns  vary  with  such  extraordinary 
rapidity,  so  unlike  anything  we  have  noted  in  the  whole  long  list  of 
earlier  Chinese  enumerations,  that  one  is  inevitably  brought  to  look 
on  them  as  fanciful  and  probably  far  remote  from  the  truth." 

In  1712  an  imperial  edict  ordered  that  the  numl>er  of  families 
( 24,621  ,.^34)  given  in  the  enumeration  of  the  preceding  year  should 
rttmain  the  invariable  basis  for  the  assessment  of  the  crown  taxes, 
and  that  all  subsequent  censuses  should  give  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants.  Nevertheless,  it  was  only  in  1741,  after  rejwated  orders 
had  Ijeen  given  by  the  Imperial  Government,  that  a  return  was  made 
of  the  total  population  of  China,  According  to  it  the  popalation 
was  143,412,000.  For  1743  wc  find  in  the  Institutes  of.  the  Ta 
Ch'ing  dynasty  (Ta  Ch'ing  Htii-tien)  a  detailed  census  of  the  seven- 
teen provinces — corresponding  to  the  eighteen  of  the  present  day — 
l>ut  again  given  by  households.  This  censtis  gave  the  total  numl>er 
of  households  (hii)  as  28.S77,304,  comprising  143,(>2I.4fiO  individ- 
uals, or  al)out  4.8  persons  to  a  household.     To  this  number,  which 

«Ue  OuigHM  (VojBEe  A  Teking,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  5fi-8(J),  after  a  study  of  llie 
Clilnene  ceiiHUH  retitniH  of  1743.  1701,  and  1?,«,  concludeil  thiit  tliey  were  exiiK- 
Kenitod,  mid  also  (but  ttie  a^nre  Ave  ndo|ite<l  by  the  inisniimarleH  to  fluirtiiln 
the  number  of  persoos  hi  u  faiiiUy  was  too  higb  by  half.  He  cali'utateil  the 
tiopulntloii  of  Cliliiii  i>n>i>ei'  In  17y!l  ut  ICMJ.UUO.OUU  an  u  luuxiuium. 
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corresponds  very  closely  with  that  given  for  1"41,  Amiot  would  add 
493,075  individuals  for  iineuiiinerated  officials,  -2.470.000  for  the 
literati,  and  4,11.~>,:)25  for  the  army.  To  this  again  he  would  add 
some  50,000,000  for  the  civil  employees  of  (Jovemnient,  the  monks, 
nuns,  hrigands,  vagabonds,  troglodytes,  etc.,  with  which,  he  says, 
China  is  full.  Here  I  think  he  is  iinqiicstionably  wrong,  for  the 
civil  employees  were  included  either  in  the  already  accounted  for 
class  of  officials,  or  in  the  general  returns,'  while  as  for  monks,  nuns, 
et<.,  the  number  was  unquestionably  so  small  that  it  may  be  omitte<l 
in  such  a  rough  estimate  as  that  we  are  attempting  to  reach.  We 
may  adopt  the  number  143,000,000  individuals  as  a  maxmum  for  the 
total  population  of  China  proper  in  1743. 

The  various  estimates  of  the  popidation  made  by  the  Government 
of  China  since  1743  are  contained  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
have  also  been  included  the  annual  rates  of  increase  or  decrease 
between  succeeding  dates  deducted  from  them : 

[Mtniu  mark  (-)  Indlvatea  decreana,] 
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■  Th«  figures  (or  isr.o  nod  ISilQ  an  rIvpo  <in  Hie 
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board  ot  reveoue  Hn  ru,  und  8upp]«in«nt«I  iind  <v 
■ame  bourd  to  Mr.  I'onoff  (or  ten  iirovlncpK  for  rh*  vi 

(hone  for  ITOl,  HM'i.  IX^'i.  iind  ISh:!  tirv  ^Iven  In  dFiiiii,  inira,  p.  iiTU.      Hee  also  H.   Weill 
WmiamB.  The  Middle  Kingdom,  I,  ^fSH. 

Since  the  Inst  date  in  the  preceding  table  a  number  of  estimates  of 
the  population  of  China  projM'r  have  been  made  by  various  writers, 
but  none  of  the  estimates  has  any  pnrttcnliir  value,  all  of  them  lieing 
based  on  the  datii  supplied  I'ojiotl'  for  1S7!)  and  18S2.  E.  11.  Par- 
ker' gives  from  Russian  sources  the  jKipulation  of  the  various  prov- 
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inces  for  1894;  this  is  the  wildest  gue^n  yet  mnde.  ami  foots  iip  a 
total  of  4:il300,000.  In  1003  (he  Statesman's  Year  Book  (p.  50C) 
published  a  table  "  issued  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  the  results 
of  a  census  taken  for  the  purpose  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
indemnity  to  the  powers,"'  in  which  the  population  is  estimated  at 
407^53,000.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  show  that  any 
census  was  taken  for  the  purpose  stated,  and,  furthermore,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  taking  one,  as  tlie  sums  levied  from  the  various 
provinces  for  the  indemnity  of  1!)00  were  procured  by  indirect 
taxation.  Here  apain  we  have  nothing  more  than  a  guess  of  tlie 
Chinese  board  of  revenue. 

II. 

An  att"mpt  will  now  be  Made  to  determine  the  value  of  the  vari- 
ous enumerations  of  population  since  thai  of  1741,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  was  probably  a  closer  approximation  to  the  truth 
than  were  any  sul>sequent  ones,  the  Imperial  (lovcrnment  being  in 
strong,  intelligent  hands,  its  mandates  executed  with  more  faithful- 
ness and  precision  than  at  any  other  subsequent  period,  and  the  Kmpire 
enjoying  jjerfect  peare.  I  feel  con6dent,  however,  that  it  was  in 
exc-ess  of  the  truth,  for  it  must  l>c  borne  in  mind  that  no  census 
such  as  we  make  in  this  country  has  ever  been  attemjrted  in  China. 
The  statutes  of  the  Empire'  require,  it  is  true,  that  all  families 
sbould  make  returns  of  their  members,  and  impose  punishments 
for  failure  to  comply  or  for  falsification  of  returns;  it  would  there- 
fore seem  easy  to  tabulate  these  returns  at  any  time,  but  exiK'rieuee 
has  proved  that  such  is  not  the  case.  In  China  all  statements  of 
population  are  largely  guesswork,  and  where  numlters  are  gues.sed 
they  are  always  magnified,  espi'cially  when  then-  is  no  reason  to 
keep  them  down,  as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  imi)erial  edict  of 
1712,  referred  to  previously, 

China  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  (he  people  ■ 
have  always  been  extraordinarly  industrious  and  thrifty.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  taxation  lias  l>cen  fairly  equable,  and  life  and  pn>|K>rty 
aafe  in  times  of  peace.  These  conditions  arc  all  conducive  to  a  large 
increase  in  population.  There  is  another  rea.son  which  should  from 
the  remotest  times  have  Ix-en  potent  in  producing  a  larger  increase 
of  population  in  China  than  in  other  countries  enjoying  like  nat- 
ural advantages.  I  refer  lo  the  desire  of  every  Chinese  to  have  pos- 
terity to  keep  up  the  ancestral  worship.  We  find  Mencius  (li,  0. 
372-289)  saying:  "  There  are  three  unfilial  acts,  and  to  have  no  pos- 
terity is  the  greatest  of  them  "  (pu  hsiao  yu  san,  wu  hou  wei  ta).* 
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Failure  to  supiwrt  one's  parents  enduring  poverty  is  only  second  to 
it,  for  by  failing  to  have  posterity  one  offends  against  tlie  whole  line 
of  one's  ancestors  by  putting  an  end  to  the  sacriHces  due  them.  To 
ihis  belief  is  due  the  universal  practice  of  early  marriages  which  has 
always  prevailed  in  China. 

Tlie  exceptional  checks  we  find  to  a  large  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion are,  however,  quite  as  potent  as  the  encouragements  to  its 
increase  just  mentioned.  Among  these,  famine,  floods,  and  pesti- 
lence have  been  the  most  constantly  operating,  and  have  arrested 
rapid  increase  more  even  than  the  losses  incurred  through  the  fearful 
butcheries  which  have  throughout  China's  history  invariably  accom- 
panied the  suppression  of  every  rebellion,  the  establishment  of 
every  new  dynasty. 

Alexander  Hosie  in  his  paper  on  "  Droughts  in  China  from  A.  D. 
fi'iO  to  1643,""  or  during  a  period  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-three 
years,  found  that  drought  had  occured  in  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  years  in  some  one  of  the  eighteen  province^?,  fi-equently  in  four 
or  five  of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in  many  cases  they  were  acoom- 

(■Hoale'e  Inqulrlen,  druvvn  from  the  great  ('liiiiese  work  oalleil  tlie  Tii-shii  clil 
cU'cDg  (nee  Jouru.  Cli.  Br.  Itoy,  AMliit.  Sih-..  n.  s.,  XII,  r>l  et  sen.),  amy  be  sum- 
marizeil  as  foHows : 

BeUeeu  A.  l>.  (KS)  ond  700  Inclusive,  there  were  41  yenrs  with  drouglits,  of 
wblol)  2  were  the  resultx  of  grent  floods. 

From  701  to  800,  Inclunlve,  there  were  4(1  yean  (vltli  drought  In  790  typhiw 
runted. 

From  801  to  900,  iTiiluHlve.  there  were  43  years  wltli  <lrouglit,  8  of  wlilob  were 
of  greut  severity. 

From  001  to  1000.  liicluHlve,  there  were  GO  years  with  drouKht,  13  being  "  great 
droughts." 

From  1001  to  1100,  IneluslTe,  there  were  liS  yenrs  with  drought,  0  being  of 
long  duration,  8  "great  droughts"  nnil  one  (108«-87)  uulversal  nnd  of  Ion? 
duration. 

From  1101  to  1200,  lueluslve,  there  are  CO  reoordeil  droughts,  of  which  9 
were  "  great  droughts,"  4  of  long  duration  and  5  "  very  severe." 

From  1201  to  i:fO0,  Inclusive,  there  were  70  droughts,  of  which  12  were  "  great 
drougiits  "  and  4  "  very  severe." 

From  1301  to  1400,  Inclusive,  there  were  59  years  with  drought,  of  which  25 
were  "great  drou^htti,"  4  iiccoiiiinuiicd  with  floods  In  otiier  sections  of  the  niun- 
try,  4  with  lo<-ustH,  and  during  0  of  the  droughts  tlie  [Nwple  resorted  to 
cannlluillsm. 

B'roni  1401  to  1500,  Inclusive,  then'  were  57  years  with  drought,  of  which  3ti 
were  "  great  droughts ; "  during  8  canniiiallsiii  is  r^wrded,  iiud  during  several 
typhus  raged. 

From  1501  to  1000  there  were  Si  yenrs  with  drousbt.  of  which  09  were  "  great 
droughts"  (In  A.  D.  15(18  It  exteuded  over  8  provinces);  during  several  ciin- 
nlbulism  is  recorded. 

From  1001  to  104,3.  tliere  were  15  years  wilii  .Irimglit.  In  \T>  yenrs  it  occiimHl 
In  Hhau-h^l  and  lu  11  In  Clie-lilang. 
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panieil  by  flooilii,  typhus,  and  otiier  scourge*.  Frequently  thest? 
droughts  lasted  in  the  i^aine  section  of  country  for  several  successive 
years  or  occurred  at  such  close  intervals  that  the  country  had  not 
time  to  recover  from  them.  To  cite  but  two  cases:  from  A,  D,  KiOl 
to  li'Ali  drought  is  recordwl  in  some  one  province  of  China  in  thirty 
years,  in  fifteen  of  which  it  occurred  in  the  province  of  Shan-hsi,  and 
in  eleven  in  that  of  Che-kiang. 

The  fearful  loss  of  life  which  has  marked  every  calamity  that  has 
visited  any  part  of  China,  and  the  nearly  incredible  cruelty  which  has 
been  shown  in  the  suppression  of  every  uj>rising  that  has  taken  plaut 
from  the  earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time,  are  unfortunately 
too  well  authenticated  to  l»e  denied. 

Without  going  iMck  to  the  ejirly  annals  of  tlie  Chinese  for  examples 
of  the  terrible  mortality  which  has  always  attended  natural  calamities 
and  warfarin  in  China,  a  few  in  the  last  three  wnturies,  vouched  for 
by  reliable  Knropean  writers,  or  by  fomgncrs  resident  in  the  country 
at  the  time  of  their  (K^currence,  may  Ik'  cited  here. 

Father  I)u  Ilalde"  states  that  in  the  year  l.WiJ  "there  was  such  ii 
gre^t  drought  in  the  Province  of  Shan-hsi,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
count  the  numln-r  of  those  who  died  of  starvation.  There  were  dug 
in  various  localiti<'s  some  sixty  great  ditches,  each  of  which  held  a, 
thousand  cori)ses,  and  wci-e  thereafter  culled  Van  gin  keng."  (Wan 
jen  k'eng), ''  Grave  of  a  myriad  men," 

The  same  author''  says  that  on  Septenilwr  -2,  1078,  there  was  an 
earthquake  in  the  Province  of  Chih-li  when  over  ;tO,000  i)ersons  lost 
their  lives  in  the  town  of  T'ung-chou  alone.  On  November  30,  1731, 
there  was  another  earthquake  in  the  same  proviniv,  when  over  100.- 
0(K)  persons  lost  their  lives  in  Peking,  and  more  than  that  numlM-r  in 
the  adjacent  country. 

Father  Amiot,''  writing  from  Peking,  May  20,  I78G,  tells  of  a 
terrible  drought  which  for  the  three  past  yeai-s  had  visited  the  prov- 
inces of  Kiang-nan,  Ilo-nan,  and  Shan-tung.  The  people  in  vast  num- 
bers sought  to  reach  other  provinces,  but  thousands  upon  thons;inds 
died  on  the  roads  and  their  corpses  were  devoured  by  the  survivors. 

As  regards  the  extraordinary  los.s  of  life  attending  militarj-  opt^ra- 
tions  in  China,  Du  Halde  states*  that  in  HB5  the  Chinese,  ttt  defend 
the  city  of  K'ai-feng  Fu  in  Ilo-nan  against  the  rebels,  cut  the  YeUow 
River  dikes.  The  whole  city  was  submerged  and  300,000  persons  lost 
tbeir  lives. 

"IX^Tliitloii,  I.  i>.  !r,-Sl.  TIic  cMin-Ksioii  Willi  Jen  kViiff  Is  i-<)lloi|UlnUy  hsihI 
ti>  liexlKnnte  a  pit  iiHi>  wlilcli  the  liwlleK  iif  exeintiHi  crlniliiiils  are  tliniwn.  See 
II.  A.  Giles.  Cliiu.  niit..  H.  v.,  kY'iiit. 

*  Ibid.  I.  p.  M.^ 

c  Mtm  ponoerunrit  les  CliiiiDlu,  XIII,  |>.  425. 

JOp.  dt..  I,  11-  r^M). 
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The  history  of  Ch'ang  Hsieii-clmng,  told  by  Du  Halde,"  by  Father 
d'Oralans,"  by  Father  d«  Mailla,'"  and  others,  is  an  example  of  what 
has  frequently  occurred  in  China  during  its  long  history.  In  the 
disturbed  period  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
this  person  overran  with  his  troops  the  provinces  of  Ho-nan,  Kiang- 
nan,  Kiang-hsi,  and  Ssii-ch'uan.  It  is  said  that  for  the  slightest 
offense  not  only  was  the  offender  himself  put  to  death,  but  the  same 
punishment  was  visited  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  street. 
Five  thousand  eunuchs  were  beheaded  because  one  of  their  number 
refused  to  treat  him  as  Emperor.  He  called  some  10,000  students 
to  the  examinations  at  Ch'eng-tu  Fu  in  Ssii-ch'uan  and  had  them  all 
put  to  death.  He  had  butchered  over  600,000  persons  in  tliat  prov- 
ince alone!  On  leaving  Ch'eng-tu  to  march  into  the  adjoining 
province  of  Shen-hsi  he  had  all  the  inhabitants  chained,  led  out  of 
the  city,  and  executed.  Then  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  put  to  death 
their  own  wives  as  troublesome  impediments  in  times  of  war,  and 
he  gave  the  example  by  having  his  own  wives  executed.  So  reads 
his  story.     If  it  is  not  all  true  much  of  it  certainly  is. 

Turning  to  the  nineteenth  century,  always  on  the  autiiority  of  care- 
ful European  investigators.  Colonel  Kuropatkin  {the  present  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Russian  army  in  Manchuria)  speaking ''  of  the 
Mohammedan  rebellion  in  Shen-hsi  and  Kan-su  of  1861  and  subse- 
quent years,  states,  on  the  authority  of  Hosnovski,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  siege  of  Ho-chou  in  Kan-su,  which  lasted  seven  months, 
20,000  men  were  put  to  death  by  the  Chinese  on  the  fall  of  that  place, 
Wlicn  the  neighboring  town  of  Hsi-ning  Fu  was  captured,  9,000  were 
put  to  death.  At  the  capture  of  Chin-chi  P'u,  the  Mohammedan 
stronghold,  50,000  were  killed  and  a  vast  fruitful  and  thickly  popu- 
lated tract  turned  into  waste.  At  Chuguchak  and  its  environs  40,000 
men  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  town  was  left 
without  a  single  inhabitant. 

Doctor  Macgowan,  who  was  residing  in  China  during  the  whole 
of  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebellion,  says  of  it;*  "Nine  provinces  had  been 
desolated  by  it;  fiourisliing  towns  and  cities  had  been  made  heaps  of 
ruins,  and  wild  beasts  made  their  dens  within  them,  whilst  fully 
thirty  millions  of  people  had  been  put  to  death  by  these  ruthless  rob- 
bers "  (rebels  and  imperialists). 

Another  authority  says:  "  During  the  first  year  of  the  great  Tai- 
ping  rebellion  the  registered  population  declined  by  two-fifths,  but 

o  Deacription,  I,  p.  535. 

*  History  o(  tUe  Two  Tartar  Conquerors  of  CUIna,  Ilnkluj-t  Society  edit.,  p.  ai 

"Hist.  Q^n.  (le  In  CUIne.  X.  470-1711:  XI.  17-28. 

'KaeliKarlH,  Engllsb  tranx..  p.  II>S. 

'History  of  China,  p.  575.     t'onf.  S.  WpIIh  Wllinmx,  The  Middle  Kingdoni. 
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though  many  millionii  miiKt  have  perished,  it  is  not  at  ull  likely  that 
the  numlwrs  of  1850  (414,403.000)  were  more  than  decimated.  Kven 
then,  to  kill  or  -starve  43,000,000  people  in  ten  years  would  mean 
12.000  a  day,  in  addition  to  the  40,000  a  day  who  (at  the  rate  of  30 
per  thousand  per  annum)  would  die  naturally,  and  would  balance 
about  the  same  number  of  births.  Moreover,  the  reliellion  covered 
only  one-half  the  area  of  China,  so  that  24.000  a  day  is  certainly 
nearer  than  12,000." 

The  loss  of  life  attending  the  crushing  of  the  two  Mohammedan 
and  the  Nien-fei  rebellions  (18C0-187S)  mounted  certainly  to  over  a 
million.  Then  we  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  killed  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  in  Kan-sii  in  1894-9.'*.  If  we 
add  to  this  terrible  source  of  loss  of  population  that  resulting  from 
famines  and  floods,  the  total  is  nearly  doubled.  There  were  great 
famines  in  1810,  1811,  1846,  and  1849,  which,  according  to  the 
Tung  hua  lu,  the  best  oflicial  authority  we  have  on  the  subject,  re- 
duced the  population  by  45,000,000.  Although  this  figure  may  seem 
excessive,  we  know  that  in  the  next  great  famine,  that  of  1877-78, 
which  visited  only  four  provinces  of  the  Empire  with  great  severity, 
no  fewer  than  9,500,000  persons  fell  its  victims.  This  figure  I  quote 
on  the  authority  of  the  China  famine  relief  committee  of  Shanghai. 

We  must  add  to  this  again  the  toss  of  life  which  attended  the  great 
flood  of  1888,  when  Uie  Yellow  River  broke  its  bnnks  and  flooded 
nearly  the  whole  province  of  Ho-nan.  According  to  memorials  sent 
at  the  time  to  the  Emperor,  about  2,000,000  were  drowned  or  starved 
to  death  by  this  catastrophe.  Then  there  is  the  unknown,  but  cer- 
tainly terrible,  mortality  during  the  great  drought  and  famine  in 
Hhan-hsi,  Shen-hsi,  Cbih-li,  and  southern  Mongolia  in  1892-93  and 
1894.  There  have  also  been  numerous  epidemics  of  cholera  and 
plague  which  have  devastated  sections  of  the  Empire  in  the  last 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  and  still  we  have  not  e.xhausted  the  list  of 
causes  of  violent  fluctuations,  of  extraordinary  loss  to  the  population 
of  China  during  the  nineteenth  century.* 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  these  figures  represent  only  the 
mortality  among  adults;  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  infants  were 
counted  at  all. 

Popoff,  in  his  study  on  the  population  in  China,'"  estimat«s  that  the 

"  E.  H.  Parker,  Cblnn,  p.  100. 

» 1  WHS  told  [u  leoi  by  tbe  tate  LI  Hung  C'bang  tluit  over  30,000  Cblnese  loHt 
their  Uvea  In  Peking  nioue  durlug  the  Boxer  troubles  of  1900.  Admitting  tbDt 
this  flgare  and  nil  tboxe  here  gireii  nre  e.'iaggernted.  it  Ih  true  beyond  alt  doubt 
that  tbe  Josa  to  the  t>o|>iilntion  from  these  cuui»e8  has  been  fearful. 

c  P.  8,  Popoff  In  Novoe  Vreitiya.  No.  30B6.  September  10,  1884.  Conf.  S.  Wells 
Williams,  Tbe  Middle  Kingdom,  i,  27a 
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population  of  China  proper  has  not  only  not  increased  during  the 
period  of  forty  years,  from  1842  to  1882,  bnt  has  even  diminished  by  the 
considerable  number  of  30,942.592. 

The  only  reliable  data  I  have  found  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  vital 
statistics  are  the  following: 

In  1880  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Che-kiang  reported"  to 
the  Emperor  that  as  the  result  of  a  general  census  of  the  province 
taken  in  1879  it  was  found  that  the  population  was  11,541.054. 

Mr.  Popoff,  the  interpreter  of  the  Russian  legation  in  Cliina,  was 
informed  in  1882  by  the  board  of  revenue  in  Peking  that  the 
population  of  this  same  province  of  Clie-kiang  was  then  11,588,692. 
and  in  1885  the  same  Iward  informed  the  writer  of  the  present  paper 
that  it  was  then  11,084,348. 

As  corroborative  evidence  of  the  value  of  these  figures,  we  leam 
that  Commissioner  of  Customs  Alfred  E.  Hippisley  *  found  by  a 
cjireful  report  made  to  him  by  the  taotai  of  the  prefecture  otWen- 
chou  that  the  average  number  of  persons  per  home  was  about  5.14, 
and  that  the  total  population  of  the  prefecture  was  1.841,090.  "The 
area  of  the  preft-otui-e  Iwing  alxmt  4,500  square  miles,  the  average 
IHipulation  would  therefore,  seem  to  be  about  409  to  the  square  mile 
in  this  prefecture.,  and  thus  largely  in  excess  of  the  general  average 
of  the  j)rovince." 

The  best  available  infonnation  concerning  the  area  of  the  province 
of  Che-kiang'"  gives  it  as  34,700  square  miles.  Assuming,  then,  that 
the  a%'erage  population  to  the  s(iuare  mile  is  one-fifth  less  than  in  the 
prefecture  of  VVen-chou  (say  325  to  the  square  mile),  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  province  in  1881  would  have  been  about  11,145,000—^ 
figure  substantially  agreeing  with  that  given  by  the  governor  of  the 
province  for  1879  and  that  supplied  Popoff  in  1882. 

The  population  of  Che-kiang,  according  to  the  above  figures, 
increased  from  1870  to  1882 — say  about  three  years  (1880-1)  from 
11,541,054  to  11,588,092,  or  47,ra8.  From  1882  to  1885  (also  three 
years)  it  increased  from  11,588,092  to  11,684,348,  or  95,656.  This 
would  be  an  annual  increase  from  1879  to  1882  of  0.200  per  cent, 
and  from  1H82  to  1885  of  0.275  per  cent,  or  an  average  yearly  rate 
from  1879  to  1885  of  0.240  jwr  «-nt— this  under  the  most  favorable 
possible  circuuistana's,  the  country  being  blesse<l  with  peace,  and 
plenty  during  all  that  period  and  for  some  years  previously.     At  this 

•  Ppklnj!  (Jawtte,  Mnrcli  17.  18S0. 

6  Trade  iteixirt  of  Wen-clio«  for  1881,  pp.  27-liS. 

<■  Stutesmnn'fi  Yeiirbook.  1002,  p.  405.  It  may  be  eald  tlint  the  rettims  for 
Clie-klang  show  just  the  ointrary  of  what  I  am  seeking  to  prove,  but  it  must 
be  «*n  nt  onre  bow  fniK-lfui  must  he  tlie  retiirnH  of  population  when  tUc  total 
iiHtiiiMT  III  II  vast  provhuT  Im  tlptliii-oil  tixtut  II  rouKii  count  lu  a  small  dlHtrict 
Tills  is  sutwtautlully  the  uietliod  the  Cliluese  follow,  .-^  , 
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rate  the  population  of  Che-kiang  would  double  itself  by  natural 
increase  in  417  years. 

NewshoJme."  calculating  the  average  birth  rate  and  death  rate  for 
the  five  years  1891-1895,  found  that  in  Prussia  the  population  would 
double  itself  by  natural  increase  in  49.2  years;  in  England  in  59.1 
years;  in  Italy  in  65,7  years;  in  Austria  in  74.1  years,  and  in  France 
in  591  years,  the  annual  increase  in  the  period  named  averaging  in 
the  latter  country  only  0.08  per  1,000.  Conditions  of  life  in  other 
provinces  of  the  Empire  of  China  are  approximately  the  same  as  in 
Che-kiang — in  fact,  in  a  number  they  are  worse,  particularly  aa 
regards  the  frequency  of  famines,  floods,  and  epidemics;  neverthe- 
less, Chinese  enumerations  would  have  us  believe  that  the  population 
in  China  increases  more  rapidly  than  in  the  most  favored  countries  of 
the  world. 

In  the  case  of  China,  natural  increase  is  the  only  one  to  be  taken  in 
line  of  count;  immigration  into  China  is  practically  nil,  and  emigra- 
tion from  China  proper  to  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  excluding 
Asia,  has  only  within  quite  recent  times  become  of  considerable  size, 
and  even  now  it  is  not  sufficient  to  appreciably  affect  the  sum  total 
of  the  population  in  the  approximate  count  wc  are  trying  to  make  of 
it.  The  only  migratory  movements  of  the  Chinese  have  U-en  from 
province  to  province  of  the  Empire.  Without  going  far  back  into 
the  past  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  repopulation  of  the  provinces  of 
Ssu-ch'uan  and  Yun-nan  after  the  Manchu  conquest  from  the  llu 
Knang  provinces  and  the  similar  movement  to  Ssu-ch'uan  during 
the  great  T'ai-p'ing  rebellion.  The  emigration  from  Hhan-hsi  into 
southern  and  eastern  Mongolia  after  the  famine  of  1877-78,  and  that 
from  Shan-tung  and  Chih-li  into  Manchuria  still  going  on,  are  the 
most  important  recent  movements  of  population  to  outlying  parts 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  emigration  to  southern  Asia  and  to 
remoter  parts  of  the  world  is  drawn  exclusively  from  the  provinces 
of  Fu-kien  and  Kuang-tung,  find  (hough  considerable,  is  not  so  largo 
as  to  affect  to  any  appreciable  degree  the  rough  figures  of  population 
we  hotie  to  establish.'' 

Very  little  accurate  information  has  come  to  us  as  to  the  death 
rate  in  any  given  locality  of  China;  in  fact,  the  only  official  data  I 
know  of  is  the  death  rate  in  Peking  during  one  year,  1845,  for  which 
year  we  have  also  the  returns  of  a  detailed  census  of  the  population 
within  the  Peking  city  walls.  The.se  were  obtained  by  Sacharoff 
and  published  in  his  valuable  study,  cited  previously.     According  to 

o  Elem.  vital  StfltlatlcH,  p.  1.1. 

>•  Tbe  following  flfrurea  relative  to  Cbineee  eulgratlon,  taken  from  Export  of 
April  14,  1004,  a  German  pnper  devoted  to  commercial  Keograpby.  drat  appeared 
in  Gottwaldt'H  work  on  Clilnoap  emlgriitlon.  Tlie  Rreater  part  of  the  C'liiiicso 
enilgratlon  origluateB   iu    tlic  aoutberu  pirovlucea,    Bban-tung  belag   the  |Oulf 
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them  the  pupiilatioii  of  Peking  within  the  walls  in  1845  was  1,648,- 
814.  and  the  number  of  deaths  (exchisivc  of  infant:?  and  »mall  chil- 
dren, say,  undi^r  S  ye4ii-s  of  age)  during  the  whole  year  was  39,4a8, 
or  about  23,9  per  1,000  inhabitants — by  n«  nieans  nii  extensive  rate. 

The  death  rate  among  infants,  resulting  from  the  highly  insani- 
tary conditions  in  which  the  whole  population,  rich  and  poor, 
throughout  the  Kmpire.  constantly  lives,  and  also  fi-om  female  in- 
fanticide, must  bo  exceedingly  high.  This  latter  cause  of  infant 
mortality  is  accountable  for  a  considerably  increased  deatli  rate  in 
the  provinces  of  Kuang-tnng,  Fu-kien.  Che-kiang,  Shaii-hsi,  Kiang- 
hsi,  An-hiil,  and  in  most  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Empire  in  s 
lesser  degree." 

Everything  considered — especially  the  fact  that  in  a  very  large 
part  of  China  the  ixH>plc  live  huddled  together  in  towns  and  villages, 
and  that  nowhere  is  any  attempt  ever  made  toward  sanitation  or  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  I'ontagious  disease — it  seems  quite  safe 
to  put  the  death  rate  in  China  at  30  per  1,000  as  a  mininmm. 
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"  See  Jour.  Nor.  Cli.  Br.  Roy.  Anlut.  Soc.,  Vol,  XX,  p.  25  et  sen.  Ne«-BliolniP 
(Eiein.  Vital  Stntistkn,  130)  Ba>-B  tbat  infaut  mortality  In  EuroiK-  \g  lowwt 
in  Ireland,  witb  164.6  In  everj'  I.OOO,  iind  highest  In  Ri]»»lii  in  Euro|>e.  with 
422.0  in  every  1.000.  It  must  lie  at  lenst  tUis  In  Clilnji.  In  Jiiimn,  wbere 
ttiere  exlntx  the  nnnie  dwlre  as  in  t'hinn  to  have  jHwtprlty.  the  average  nniuher 
of  ehltdren  to  a  niiirriiiffe  Ih  ulmut  ;(,.'i  ( XeuKholnie,  op.  cit,  p.  70).  I  nee  no  rea- 
son to  lielleve  that  llio  Chinese  nre  m-ire  prolific  In  tbe  United  Stntex,  accorii- 
iiig  to  tlie  censuH  of  li»(».  the  nnnuni  death  rate  of  the  whites,  where  accurately 
reivrded,  was  about  17.8  per  1,000.  /-  j 
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III. 

Let  us  revert  now  to  the  figures  given  by  the  Chinese  Government 
for  the  population  at  the  various  periods  since  1741  and  see  whether 
the  annual  rate,s  of  increast^  are  at  all  reasonable.  This  examination 
is  distinctly  disappointing;  nothing  less  satisfactory  could  be  con- 
ceived. Between  1743  and  1783 — <luring  which  time  China  enjoyed 
extraordinary  peace  and  prosiwrity,  disturbed  only  by  some  uprisings 
of  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  west,  and  two 
small  rebellions,  one  in  Shan-tung  in  1777,  the  other  in  Slien-hsi  in 
1781 — no  great  famines  or  other  natural  calamities  are  recorded. 
Nevertheless,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  {the 
enumerations  being  all  presumably  made  in  the  same  manner,  with 
the  same  classes  excepted),  which  between  1743  and  1749  was  2.90 
per  cent,  fell  from  1749  to  17.')7  to  0.91  per  cent,  to  rise  between  1757 
to  1761  to  1.37  per  cent,  falling  again  to  0.73  per  cent  between  1761 
and  17fi7,  and  to  0,57  per  cent,  from  that  date  to  1771.  The  next 
change  is  phenomenal:  Between  1771  and  1770  it  was  5  per  cent,  but 
immediately  after,  between  1776  and  1780  it  fell,  without  any  known 
reason,  to  0.86  per  cent,  to  rise  again  between  that  date  and  1783  to 
y.M  per  cent.  The  average  annual  rate  of  increase  during  the  whole 
period  was  1.83  per  cent.  In  Japan,  where  much  more  favorable 
conditions  exist  than  in  China,  the  average  yearly  increase  of  the 
population  from  1872  to  1899  has  been  only  1.04  per  cent, 

If  we  accept  the  figure  given  for  the  population  in  1741  (143,412,- 
000)  as  being  closer  the  truth  than  subsequent  ones,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  reasons  given  previously  for  and  against  a  rapid  increase  of 
population,  we  may  assume  that  the  population  of  China  proper 
barely  doubled  in  the  hundred  yeai-s  following;  consequently  in  1842, 
instead  of  l>eing,  as  given  in  tlie  official  enumeration,  413,000,000,  it 
was  probably  about  a 50,000. 000. 

Referring  now  to  the  extraordinary  causes  of  mortality  from  1842 
down  to  the  present  day,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  on  preceding 
pages,  they  may  be  tabidated  as  follows: 
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We  are  therefore  led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  Uiat  the  present 
population  of  Cliina  proper  can  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  1842,  ■ 
conclusion  reached  by  another  line  of  argument  in  18S1  by  my  friend 
A.  E-  TTippisley,  in  his  too-brief  study  above  referred  to.  and  bj'  Mr. 
Popoff  in  18S4. 

The  following  considerations  tend  to  strengthen  this  opinion :  The 
most  recent  enumeration  of  the  population  of  China  which  can  lay 
claim  to  any  value  is  that  of  1885.  In  it  we  find  that  the  returns 
given  for  six  provinces  (Chi-Li,  Anhoui,  Kan-Soo,  Kuang-hsi,  Yiin- 
nan,  and  Kuei-Chu)  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  earlier  census 
of  1882,  but  which  in  this  latter  were  in  reality  for  the  year  1879.  A 
comparison  of  the  official  estimates  for  these  provinces,  with  the  esti- 
mates made  by  careful  foreign  investigators  is  highly  interesting. 

In  the  caee  of  the  province  of  Ssii-ch'nan,  which  the  board  of  re^-e- 
nue  estimatex!  at  71,07S,730  in  1685,  all  foreign  writers  a<»ree  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  any  such  population  exists  or  eaii 
exist  in  it.  Its  western,  northwestern,  and  southwestern  parts  »iv 
extremely  mountainous  and  very  sparsely  inhabited.  Furthermore, 
(he  province  contains  no  extremely  populous  cities.  Ch'eng-tu,  the 
capital,  has  about  3.'>0,000,  and  Ch'ung-k'ing  alwut  130,000. 

The  Lyons  Commercial  Mission,  speaking  of  the  year  1895-flfl. 
states  its  belief  that  the  estimates  of  the  maritime  customs  at  Ch'ung- 
k'ing  for  1891  of  30,000,000  to  35,000,000  for  the  province  of  Ssi- 
ch'uan  is  too  low,  but  accepts  that  of  from  40,000,000  to  45,000.000.° 
G.  J.  L.  Litton,  writing  in  1898,  estimated  the  population  of  Ssi- 
ch^uan  at  more  than  double  that  given  in  the  enumeration  of  1812. 
and  put  it  ut  43,000,000.*  F.  S.  A.  Bourne,  also  writing  in  1898,  sins 
that  the  population  of  iSsu-ch'uan  is  probably  between  4.'),000,000  and 
.^.5,000,000.     In  a  report  in  1904  Ilosie  gives  it  as  45,000,000.'- 

Kiaug-hsi,  for  which  the  oHicial  returns  give  a  [>opulation  of  more 
than  24,000,000,  is  believed  by  \V.  J.  Clennell,  writing  in  lim.  to 
have  less  than  12,000,000."  The  same  writer  estimates  the  popula- 
of  Fu-kien  in  1903  at  "certainly  under  10,0(X),000,"  whereas  the 
Chinese  figure  for  1.S85  is  53,502,794.  As  regards  Viinnnan,  th<! 
Lyons  Mission "  puts  the  population  in  1S90>  at  from  7.000,000  to 
ri.000,000.  F-  S.  A.  Bourne,  writing  of  Yun-nan  in  1896,  says  that 
■'  according  to  the  best  native  authority  the  iH>pulation  is  es-timated  at 
one-fifth   of  what   it   was   before   the    (Mohammedan)    rebellion,"' 

0  Mission  Lyonnalse  d'euplor.-coiniupr.  en  Ciiine,  1S05-1897.  part  n,  p.  232. 
*  Brit.  ConB.  IleiHtrts,  No.  457,  MLso.  series. 

=  Brit  Cons.  Iteports,  No.  4.'>8,  Misc.  serie:*.  |j.  49.  Blue  Book ;  Obian,  Xa  5 
(1004).  |i.  4. 

1  Brll.  Purl,  Blue  Book  ;   Clilliii,  No.  I.  1!«K{. 
f  Op.  clt.,  part  11,  p,  I2». 

I  Kep.  Blackburu  Cliamber  Coniniprce,  ».  91.  ^~-  t 
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whife  Litton,  in  1903,  thought  it  was  "not  ovt-r  10,000,000.""  The 
Chinese  estimate  of  the  population  of  this  provinire  in  1879  (the  same 
figure  is  given  for  1885)  was  ll,7-21,57(j,  but  only  two  years  before 
that,  in  1877.  Ceiieral  Mesnev  "  placed  it  at  S,000.0OO. 

Kuei-chou  in  or  about  18%  was  thought  to  have  about  7,000,000 
inhabitants."  in  this  agn-eing  with  the  Chinese  estimate. 

Without  going  any  fnrther  we  see  that  for  the  five  provinces  above 
mentioned  foreign  investigators  substantially  agree  that  the  Chinese 
estimates  are  too  targe  by  some  .'((i.OOO.OOO.  All  the  Chinese  figures 
are  one-half  to  one-third  too  high.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
Ihe  same  reduction  must  apply  to  the  estimates  for  most  of  the  other 
provinces,  the  error  in  excess  increasing  presumably  with  the  density 
of  the  population.  The  conviction  is  therefore  forced  on  me  that  the 
present  population  of  China  proper  does  not  exceed  275,000,000,  and 
is  probably  considerably  under  this  figure. 

The  popuhition  of  China  is  most  unevenly  distributed.  In  cer- 
tain sections,  for  example,  around  Swatow,  and  in  portions  of  Ho-nan. 
Bhan-tung,  and  Chih-li,  it  is  extraordinarily  dense,  while  in  others, 
as  Kan-su,  Yiin-nan,  Kuei-chou,  and  Kuang-hsi,  it  is  surprisingly 
sparse.  Guesses  of  the  population  based  on  partial  returns  from  some 
ilMisely  i»pulated  center  would  give  a  mr>st  erroneous  idea  of  the 
population  not  only  of  the  province  as  a  whole,  but  of  even  a  smaller 
division  of  the  country.  I  have  traversed  several  times  all  the  nortli- 
ern  provinces  of  China — Chih-li,  Shan-hsi,  Shen-hsi,  and  Kan-su — 
and  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  in  none  of  them  does  the  population 
appear  to  exceed  in  nunil)ers  what  the  soil  can  easily  support.  The 
absence  of  easy  lines  of  coitnnnnication  over  which  surplus  pnxluc*! 
can  l»e  readily  exported,  and  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  do  not  raise 
i-altle  or  any  domestic  animals  in  considerable  nnnilM-rs,  tend  to  n'- 
strict  the  areas  cultivat<'d  by  the  fanner.  It  seems  ci-rtain  that  Oliina 
t'uuld  support  a  much  larger  [xipulution  than  it  now  Ims^a  condition 
which  could  not  exist  if  the  population  had  reached  the  enormous 
figure  which  imaginative  writers  give  us.  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  such  a  careful  observer  as  F.  S.  A.  IJourne,  who,  referring 
lo  the  journey  of  the  Blackburn  Ohaml>er  of  Commerce  mission,"" 
which  traversc<l  the  whoh-  Yaiig-tzu  Valley  au<l  southwestern  China, 
says:  "From  what  we  have  seen  on  this  journey  I  should  say  that 
China  could  support  twice  her  jjivstrnt  population,  and  that  each  man 

<•  Brit  Pari.  Bine  Book  ;  Chliiii.  N.t.  :t.  l!»o:i. 

i-Journ.  f'h.  Br.  Hoy.  A»lat.  S<k-..  XXV.  p.  4«:{. 

•"MiHHinii  LyiKia.,  jiiirt  ir.  |i.  -*0T. 

■'  Itep.  of  iiiisuioii  to  C'lilnii  i>F  Bliickliurii  Cliiiiut»er  of  Cumiuerce,  189^97,  p.  111. 
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might,  be  twice  as  well  off  as  he  is  now ;  and  this  without  any  revolu- 
tionary change  in  their  present  manner  of  life."" 

Etiumerationt  of  the  populatton  of  China,  1761,  ISIS,  IS4i,  JXSS,  and  188S. 
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The  agui-es  gUvn  In  the  censuses  of  ITfil,  1842,  1R82,  .ind  1885  were  sup[»Iipd 
to  Father  Anilot,  Suchnroff,  Fo|)ofr.  and  Rockblll  by  the  Chinese  bonrd  of  reve- 
nue. Figures  Iti  tlie  returns  for  1882  anil  1885  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
tliose  Riven  to  SiicharolT  for  the  ycnr  1879.    They  are  tlie  latest  oSIcIhI  estl- 

Tlie  Bgures  given  under  the  peuKU!*  <)f  1812  tire  taken  from  SacburofT,  whose 
uuthorit.v  was  iiresuioably  the  otftcinl  Ta  f'b'liig  Ilnl-tien. 


I  In  H  most  Interesting  study  entitled  "Tenure  of  Land  In  Cblnii  and  the 
Condition  of  tlie  Rural  fopulntlon  "  (Joun).  Cb.  Br.  Itoy.  AKiut.  Sue..  N.  S.. 
.\XIII,  pp.  51)-174)  we  find  it  stated  (pi).  7tl-70)  on  exeellcnt  uuthorlty  that  "It 
is  luiposHlble  In  say  with  any  sort  of  exaetnetis  wbat  iiro[)ort)on  of  tlie  n'liole 
soil  of  China  Is  tilted  by  iicasant  owners,  but  iirobnbly  it  can  not  I>e  put  iit  Ickk 
tliun  nne-biiir.  Tlie  other  niolely  la  owned  In  ^ent  measure  by  retired  oindals 
iiiid  tbclr  families,  tlie  elass  known  as  tbe  literati  and  gentry.  •  •  •  Cou- 
fidernble  tracts  of  land  are  owned  by  such  famillen,  and  It  Is  tbe  Invariable 
rule  in  the^e  cases  to  lease  the  land  to  small  farmers.  In  the  central  and  popn- 
lous  parts  of  Cliina  these  lioldlni^s  are  exceedingly  small,  often  less  tbin  an 
English  acre,  seldom  iarf^r  tban  three  or  four  at;res.  *  *  *  Most  lands 
yield  one  or  more  subsidiary  crojis  In  tlie  course  of  the  year,  besides  tbe  prin- 
cipal crop.  •  •  ♦  On  tile  frontiei-  provinces,  where  tbe  soli  Is  poorer  and 
llie  impuiation  more  siiarse.  tbe  size  of  tbe  holdings  Is  in  general  much  Inri^er 
tban  In  tbe  cenlrni  provinces,  and  tbe  people  would  seem  as  n  rule  to  be  better 
off.  But  ns  population  Increases  there  seems  everywbere  to  t)e  a  strong  tendenc)' 
lor  holdings  to  l>ecome  redui.'ed  to  the  minimum  sixe  that  will  support  a  single 
family.  Tbe  more  fertile  ttie  soil  the  smaller  the  farms  and  the  more  minute 
tbe  subdivision.  How  marvelously  fertile  the  soil  la  under  favorable  circum- 
stances will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  •  •  •  one  mow  (fi.6  to  an  acre)  wli! 
support  one  individual.  On  this  basis  a  square  mile  Is  capable  of  aapportlng 
a  population  of  3,840  persons."  i^        u   OoOqIc 
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By  Stephen  \V.  BrmiEi.u  C.  M.  CI.,  B.  St:,  M.  D. 


The  first  impression  given  I>y  the  view  of  a  Chinese  city  from  the 
parapet  of  the  city  wall — whether  it  be  Tientsin,  with  the  150,000 
bouses  of  its  popniatioii  of  shopmen  ami  artisans,  or  Peking,  with 
its  temples,  its  imperial  and  princely  palaces,  and  its  public  build- 
ings— is  that  of  a  certain  monotony,  resulting  from  the  pi-edomi- 
nance  of  a  single  type  of  archilwture.  After  a  long  residence  this 
impression  still  remains,  and  it  is  very  rnrely  that  a  building  stands 
(lilt  which  is  not  reducible  to  one  general  formula, 

China,  in  fact,  in  every  epoch  of  its  history  and  for  all  its  edifices, 
civil  or  religions,  public  or  private,  has  kept  to  a  single  architectural 
model.  Even  when  new  types  have  been  introduced  from  the  West 
under  the  influence  of  Buddhism  and  Aloha  mmed  an  ism,  the  lines 
have  become  gradually  toned  down  and  conformed  to  his  own 
standard  by  the  leveling  hands  of  the  Chinese  mason.  It  is  a  car- 
dinal rule  in  Chinese  geomancy  that  every  important  building  must 
face  the  south,  and  the  uniform  orientation  resulting  from  this  adds 
to  the  general  impression  of  monotony. 

The  moft  general  model  of  Chinese  buildings  is  the  t'ing.  This 
consists  essentially  of  a  massive  roof  with  recurved  edges  resting 
upon  short  columns.  The  curvilinear  tilting  of  the  corners  of  the 
roof  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  survival  from  the  days  of  tent 
dwellers,  who  used  to  hang  the  angles  of  their  canvas  pavilions  on 
spears;  but  this  is  carrying  it  back  to  a  very  dim  antiquity,  as  we 
have  no  records  of  the  Chinese  except  as  a  settled  agricultural  jjco- 
ple.  The  roof  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  building  and  gives  to 
it  when  finished  its  qualities  of  grandeur  or  simplicity,  of  strength 
or  grace.  To  vary  its  aspect  the  architect  is  induced  occasioniilly 
to  double,  or  even  to  triple,  it.  This  preponderance  of  a  part  usually 
Niicrificed  in  western  architecture  is  justified  by  the  smaller  vertical 

'Chapter  III.  Chinese  Art,  by  Stefilioii  W.  Biishell:  published  by  the  board 
"f  njuiiilion.  South  Ken^ltif^oii.  A'i<torlii  niiU  Albert  Museiiru.  lAiniloTi,  1004. 
Hp|>rinted  by  i>ermlMilon  of  the  contruller  of  His  Majesty's  stntlonnry  oRlce. 
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elevation  of  the  plan,  and  the  urchitect  devotes  every  attention  to  the 
decoration  of  the  roof  by  the  addition  of  untefixal  ornaments,  and 
by  covering  it  with  glnzed  tiles  of  brilliant  color,  so  as  to  conc«u- 
trate  the  eye  upon  it.  The  dragons  and  phenixes  posed  on  the  crest 
of  the  roof,  the  grotesque  animals  perched  in  lines  upon  the  eaves, 
and  tlie  yellow,  green,  and  blue  tiles  which  cover  it  are  never  chosen 
at  random,  but  after  strict  sumptuary  laws,  so  that  tliey  may  denote 
the  rank  of  the  owner  of  a  house  or  indicate  the  imperial  foundation 
of  a  temple. 

The  great  weight  of  the  roof  necessilates  the  multiple  employ- 
ment of  the  column,  which  is  assigned  a  function  of  the  first  im- 
portance. The  columns  are  made  of  wood;  the  shaft  is  generally 
cylindrical,  occasionally  polyhedral,  never  channeled;  the  capital 
is  only  a  kind  of  consol,  squared  at  the  ends  or  shaped  into  dragon.^' 
heads;  the  pedestal  is  a  square  block  of  stone  chiseled  at  the  top 
into  a  circular  l>ase  on  which  the  shaft  is  posed.  The  pedestal,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  ought  not  to  be  higher  than  the  width  of  the  cohimii. 
and  the  shaft  not  more  than  ten  times  longer  than  its  diameter, 
l^rge  trunks  of  the  Persea  nanmu  from  the  Province  of  Ssuchuaii 
;ire  floated  down  the  Yangtze  River  to  be  brought  to  Peking  to  Ix* 
u.sed  as  columns  for  the  palaces  and  largo  temples. 

The  nanmu  is  the  tallest  and  straightest  of  Chinese  trees,  tlie 
grain  improves  by  age,  and  the  wood  gradually  acquires  a  dead- 
leaf  brown  tint,  while  it  preserves  its  aromatic  qualities,  so  that  the 
superb  columns  of  the  sacrificial  temple  of  the  Emperor  Yung  Lo 
{pi.  i),  which  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
still  exhale  a  vague  perfume.  The  pillars  are  brightened  with  ver- 
milion and  gold,  hut  it  is  the  roof  which  still  attracts  most  attention, 
in  the  interior  as  well  as  outside,  the  beams  being  often  gorgeously 
inlaid  with  colors  and  the  intervening  ceiling  geometrically  divided 
into  sunken  panels  worked  in  relief  and  lacquered  with  dragons  or 
some  other  appropriate  designs. 

The  stability  of  the  structure  depends  upon  the  wooden  framework ; 
the  walls,  which  are  filled  in  afterwards  with  blocks  of  stone  or  brick- 
work, are  not  intended  to  figure  as  supports;  the  space,  in  fact,  is 
often  occupied  entirely  by  doors  and  windows,  carved  with  elegant 
tracery,  of  the  most  flimsy  character.  \  Chinese  fabric  so  far  is  curi- 
ously analogous  to  a  modern  American  building  of  the  newest  type. 
with  its  skeleton  framework  of  steel  filled  in  with  dummy  walls. 

The  Chinese  seem  to  have  a  feeling  of  the  innate  poverty  of  their 
architectural  designs  and  strive  to  break  the  plain  lines  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  decorative  details.  The  ridge  poles  and  corners  of  the 
sagging  roofs  are  covered  with  finial  dragons  and  long  rows  of  fan- 
tastic animals,  arranged  after  a  symlM)lism  known  only  to  the  initi- 
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brilliantly  lacquered,  tlie  walls  are  outlined  with  bands  of  terra-cotta 
reliefs  molded  with  figures  and  floral  sprays;  but  in  spite  of  every- 
thing the  monotony  of  thn  nriginnl  type  is  always  apparent. 

Chinese  buildings  are  usually  one-storied  and  are  developed  hori- 
zontally as  they  are  increased  in  size  or  number.  The  principle  which 
determines  the  plan  of  projection  is  that  of  symmetry.  The  main 
buildings  and  wings,  the  side  buildings,  the  avenues,  the  courtyards, 
the  pavilions,  the  motives  of  decoration,  nil  the  details,  in  fact,  are 
planned  symmetrically.  The  architect  only  departs  from  this  formal 
rule  in  the  case  of  summer  residences  and  gardens,  which  are,  on  the 
contrary,  designed  and  carried  out  in  the  most  capricious  fashion. 
Here  we  have  pagodas  and  liiosques  elevated  at  random,  detached 
edifices  of  the  most  studied  irregularity,  rustic  cottages  and  one- 
winged  pavilions,  dotted  down  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  of  the 
most  complicated  and  artificial  nature,  compased  of  rockeries,  lake.s, 
waterfalls,  and  running  streams  spanned  by  fantastic  bridges,  with 
an  unexpected  surprise  at  every  turn. 

Ruins  in  China  are  rare,  and  we  must  turn  to  books  to  get  some 
idea  of  ancient  architecture.  The  first  large  buildings  described  in 
the  <»ldest  canonical  books  are  the  lofty  towers  called  "  t'ai,"  which 
wei-e  nsualy  square  and  built  of  stone,  rising  to  the  height  sometimes 
of  SOO  feet,  so  that  they  are  stigmatized  as  ruinous  follies  of  the 
ancient  kings.  There  were  three  kinds  of  t'ai,  one  intended  as  a 
storehouse  for  treasures,  a  second  built  within  a  walled  hunting  park 
for  watching  military  exercises  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  a 
third,  the  kuan  hsiang  t'ai,  fitted  up  as  an  astronomical  observatory. 
The  Hsia  dynasty,  of  the  second  millenium  B.  C,  was  renowned  for 
its  buildings  and  irrigation  works;  their  prwlecossor,  Shun,  as  a 
patron  of  the  potter's  art;  while  among  their  successors  the  Shang 
dynasty  was  celebrated  for  its  sacrificial  ves.sels  and  wine  cups,  the 
Chou  dynasty  for  the  finish  of  its  hunting  and  war  chariots.  Among 
the  later  representatives  of  the  t'ai  are  the  towers  of  the  great  wall, 
which  are  built  of  stone  with  arclied  doors  and  windows — the  Chinese 
would  seem  always  to  have  employed  the  arch  in  stone  architectui-e — 
the  storied  buildings  dominating  the  gateways  and  angles  of  the  city 
walls,  often  used  to  store  arms,  and  the  observatory  of  Peking, 
which  is  also  a  squart^  tower  mounted  upon  the  city  wall.  When 
the  tower  is  planned  of  oblong  section,  broader  than  it  is  deep,  it  is 
technically  called  a  "  lou." 

Chinese  buildings  might  he  classified  as  civil,  religious,  and  fune- 
real, but  it  is  more  convenient  to  group  all  together  in  the  few  ilhis- 
trations  allowed  in  our  limited  spnee.  The  Hall  of  the  Classics, 
called  "Pi  Yung  Kung"  (pi.  ii),  was  built  after  an  ancient  model 
by  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung  in  Peking,  adjoining  the  national 
university  called  "  Kiio  Tzu  Chien,"  where  the  Temple  of  Confucius 
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and  the  stone  drums,  as  described  above,  are  installed.  The  Emperor 
goes  there  in  state  on  certain  occasions  to  expound  the  classics,  seated 
upon  the  large  throne  within  the  hall,  which  is  backed  by  a  screen 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  the  five  sacred  mountains.  It  is  a  loftj 
square  building  with  a  fonr-sided  roof  covered  with  tiles  enameled 
imperial  yellow,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  gilded  ball,  encircled  by 
a  pillared  veranda  under  a  second  projecting  roof  of  yellow  tiles. 
The  four  sides  consist  each  one  of  seven  pairs  of  folding  doors  with 
tracery  panels.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  <;ircular  moat  with  marble 
balustrades,  <;rossed  by  four  bridges  lending  to  the  central  doors.  On 
the  sides  of  the  courtyiird  in  which  it  !stftn<ls  are  two  long  cloistered 
buildings,  sheltering  about  y(H)  upright  stone  stela?  covered  with  in- 
scriptions over  the  front  or  hark.  The  inscriptions  comprise  the 
complete  text  of  the  "  nine  classics,*'  and  were  engraved  by  the 
Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung,  in  emulation  of  the  Han  and  T'ang  dynasties, 
both  of  which  had  the  canonical  books  cut  in  stone  at  Si  An  Fu,  the 
capital  of  China  in  their  times.  The  text  is  divided  on  the  face  of 
the  stone  into  pages  of  convenient  size,  so  that  rubbings  may  lie  taken 
on  paper  and  bound  up  in  the  form  of  books.  It  was  the  custom  as 
early  as  the  Han  dynasty  to  take  such  impressions,  a  practice  which 
may  possibly  have  first  suggested  the  idea  of  block  printing. 

A  sundial  of  antique  form  is  seen  mounted  on  a  stone  pedestal  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  the 
south,  stands  a  magnificent  "  i)orcelnin  "  pailou,  resembling  the  one 
illustrated  in  plate  iii,  which  spans  the  avenue  leading  to  Wo  Fo  Ssii. 
the  "  temple  of  the  sleeping  Buddha,"  in  the  western  hills  near 
Peking.  The  pedestals  and  three  arches  are.  built  of  sculptured  mar- 
ble, separated  by  walls  of  vermilion  stucco  from  the  paneled  facing 
of  faience  covering  the  rest  of  the  structure,  which  is  enameled  in 
three  colors — yellow,  green,  and  blue — and  forms  an  elalmrate  frame- 
work for  the  inscribed  tablet  of  white  marble  enshrined  in  the  center. 
This  tablet,  the  motive  of  the  erection,  displays  a  short  dedicatori' 
formula,  composed  and  presented  by  the  Empenir,  which  is  chiseled 
and  filled  in  with  red  in  the  actual  lines  of  his  original  brushwork. 
These  archways,  which  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  Chinese  archi- 
tecture, are  only  erected  by  special  authority.  They  are  generally 
made  of  wood  with  tiled  roof,  and  are  usually  intended  as  memorinls 
of  distinguished  men  and  women.  Some,  however,  are  built  entirely 
of  stone,  like  the  immense  gateway  with  five  jmrtals  at  the  avenue 
of  the  Ming  tombs.  The  stone  toran  of  Indian  stupas  is  douhtiewi 
the  original  form  from  which  the  Chinese  pailou,  as  well  as  the 
Japanese  tori,  is  derived. 

One  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  sights  of  Peking  is  the 
Temple  of  Heaven,  which  is  within  the  southern  or  Chinese  city,  sur- 
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3  miles  round.  The  oxen  used  in  sacrifice  are  kept  in  the  park,  and 
there  are  separate  inclosures  provided  for  the  otlier  sacrificial  ani- 
mals, which  include  sheep,  deer,  pigs,  and  hares.  The  consecrated 
meats  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  ritual  in  kitchens 
huilt  for  the  purpose,  to  which  are  attached  special  slaughterhouses, 
well  houses,  and  stores  for  vegelnbles.  fruit,  <rom,  and  wine.  The 
Chinese  have  no  idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  the  offerings  to  their 
supreme  deity  are  like  the  precious  ohjectjs,  raiment,  and  foods  which 
are  set  forth  in  ancestral  worship.  Heaven  is  not  worshiped  alone; 
the  ancestral  tablets  of  four  of  the'imperial  forefathers  are  always 
associated  witli  the  tablet  of  Shang  Ti,  the  "  supreme  deity,"  followed 
by  those  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  starry  constellations,  while 
the  spirits  of  the  atmosphere,  winds,  clouds,  rain,  and  thunder  are 
ranged  in  subordinate  rank  below.  Heaven  is  distinguished  by  the 
offering  of  blue  jade  pi,  a  foot  in  diameter,  round  and  with  a  square 
hole  in  the  middle,  like  the  ancient  mace-head  symbols  of  sovereignty, 
and  by  the  bullock  l)eing  sacrificed  as  a  whole  burnt  offering.  The 
jade  and  silk  are  also  burned;  twelve  rolls  of  plain  white  silk  and 
hempen  cloth  being  sacrificed  for  heaven,  one  for  each  of  the  other 
spirits;  while  the  banquet  piled  on  the  altar  in  dishes  of  blue  por- 
celain is  proportionately  lavish. 

The  great  altar  of  heaven,  T'ien  T'an,  the  most  sacred  of  all  Chi- 
nese religious  structures,  is  seen  in  plate  iv.  It  coasists  of  three  circu- 
lar terraces  with  marble  balustrades  and  triple  staircases  at  the  four 
cardinal  {>oints  to  ascend  to  the  upper  terrace,  which  is  90  feet  wide, 
the  base  l>eing  210  feet  across.  The  platform  is  laid  with  marble 
stones  in  nine  concentric  circles  and  everjthing  is  arranged  in  mul- 
tiples of  the  number  i>.  The  Emjjeror,  prostrate  before  heaven  on 
the  altar,  surrounded  first  by  the  circles  of  the  terraces  and  their 
railings,  and  then  by  the  horizon,  seems  to  be  in  the  center  of  the 
universe,  as  he  acknowledges  himself  inferior  to  heaven  and  to 
hejivcn  alone,  Rnimd  him  on  the  pavement  are  figured  the  nine  cir- 
cles of  as  many  heavens,  widening  in  successive  multiples  till  the 
square  of  9,  the  favorite  number  of  numerical  philosophy,  is  reached 
in  the  outer  circle  of  81  stones.  The  great  aimual  sacrifice  on 
the  allar  is  at  dawn  on  the  winter  solstice,  the  Enii^ror  having 
proceeded  in  state  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  an  elephant  the  day  before, 
and  spent  the  night  in  the  hall  of  fasting  called  Chai  Kung,  after 
first  inspecting  the  offerings.  The  sacred  tablets  are  kept  in  the 
building  with  a  round  roof  of  blue  enameled  tiles  l>ehind  the  allar 
which  is  seen  on  the  riglit  of  the  picture.  The  furnace  for  the  whole 
burnt  offering  stands  on  the  southeast  of  the  altar,  at  the  distance  of 
an  arrow  flight;  it  is  faced  with  green  tiles,  and  is  !>  feet  high, 
ascended  by  three  flights  of  green  steps,  the  bullock  Iwing  placed 
inside  upon  an  iron  grating,  under  which  the  fire  is  kindled.    iThe 
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rolls  of  silk  are  burned  in  eiglit  oj>enwork  iron  urns,  stretching  from 
the  fiirnnce  round  to  the  eastward;  an  urn  is  added  when  an  Em- 
[jeror  dies.  The  prayers  written  upon  silk  are  also  burned  in  the^ 
unis  after  they  have  been  formally  presented  in  worsliip  before  the 
tablets. 

To  the  north  of  the  great  altar,  which  is  open  to  tlie  sky,  there  is  a 
second  three-tiered  marble  altar  conceived  in  similar  lines,  but  some- 
what smaller,  called  the  "  Ch'i  Ku  T'an,''  or  "  altar  of  prayer  for 
grain."  This  is  dominated  by  the  imposing  triple-roofed  temple 
presented  in  plate  v,  which  is  covered  with  tiles  of  deep  cobalt  blue 
shining  in  the  sunlight  so  as  to  make  it  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  city.  The  name  of  this  edifice,  as  set  forth  on  the  framed 
plaque  fixed  under  the  eaves  of  the  upper  roof,  in  Manchu  and  Chi- 
nese script,  is  Ch'i  Nieii  Tien  (temple  of  prayer  for  the  year),  Tlie 
Emperor  goes  there  early  each  year  in  spring  to  make  offerings  for 
a  propitious  year.  It  is  99  feet  high,  the  upper  roof  siipijorted  by 
four  stately  pillars,  the  lower  i-oofs  by  two  cii-cles  of  1-2  pillars,  all 
straiglit  trunks  of  nam-niu  trees  recently  brought  up  from  the  south- 
west, when  the  temple  had  to  be  rebuilt  after  its  destntction  by  fire. 
Originally  founded  by  the  Emiieror  Ch'icn  Lung,  it  was  rebuilt  dur- 
ing the  present  reign  in  every  detail  after  the  old  plan.  During  the 
ceremonies  inside  everything  is  blue;  the  sacrificial  utensils  are  of 
blue  porcelain,  the  worshippers  are  robed  in  blue  brocades,  even  tlie 
atmosphere  is  blue,  Venetians  made  of  thin  rods  of  blue  glass,  strung 
together  by  cords,  being  hung  down  over  the  tracery  of  the  doors  and 
windows.  Color  symbolism  is  an  important  feature  of  Chine* 
rites;  at  the  temple  of  earth  all  is  yellow ;  at  the  temple  of  the  sun, 
red;  at  the  temple  of  the  moon,  white,  or  rather  tlie  pale  grayisli 
blue  which  is  known  as  "'yuch  pai,"  or  moonlight  white,  pure  white 
being  reserved  for  mourning.  The  ahar  of  the  earth,  Ti  T'an,  is  on 
the  north  of  the  city,  outside  the  city  wall,  and  is  square  in  form; 
the  offerings  are  buried  in  the  ground  instead  of  being  burned.  The 
temples  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  on  the  east  and  west  and  are  also 
outside  the  city  wall  of  Peking;  the  princes  of  the  blood  are  nsuallj" 
deputed  by  the  Eni|>eror  to  officiate  at  these. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  t'ing,  which  is  so  cliaracteristic  of  Chinese 
architecture,  has  been  given  in  plate  i,  from  a  photograph  of  the  large 
sacrificial  hall  of  the  Emjwror  Yung  Lo.  The  tombs  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  called  colloquially  "  Shih-san  Ling,"  "  Tombs  of  the  Thir- 
teen (Emperors),''  are.  as  the  name  indicates,  the  last  resting  places 
of  thirteen  of  the  Ming  Emperors.  The  first  was  buried  at  Nanking, 
his  capital ;  the  last  near  a  Buddhist  temple  on  a  hill  west  of  Peking, 
by  command  of  the  Manchu  nders  when  they  obtained  the  Kmpin*. 
The  Emijeror  Yung  IjO  (1403-1424),  who  made  Peking  his  capital, 
choose  this  beautiful  valley  for  the  mausoleum  of  his  house.     It  is 
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(1  miles  long,  30  niile-s  distant  from  Peking  to  tlie  north,  and  the 
imperial  tombs  are  in  sepai'ate  walled  inclosures,  dotting  the  slopes 
of  the  wooded  hills  which  skirt  the  valley. 

The  avenue,  with  its  row  of  colossal  stone  figures,  has  been  noticed 
in  the  last  chapter.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  one  comes  to  a  triple 
gateway  leading  to  a  court  with  a  smaller  hall,  and  passes  through 
to  reach  the  main  courtyard  with  the  large  sacrificing  hall,  where,  by 
order  of  the  Manchu  Emperors,  offerings  are  still  presented  to  the 
long-deceasefl  ruler  of  a  fallen  dynasty  by  one  of  his  lineal  descend- 
ants selected  for  the  purpose.  The  hall  is  mounted  upon  a  ten-ace, 
with  three  balustrades  of  carved  marble  extending  all  around,  as- 
cended by  three  flights  of  18  steps  in  front  and  behind,  leading  to  three 
portals  with  folding  doors  of  tracery.  It  is  70  yards  long  by  30  deep, 
with  a  massive  tiled  roof  supported  by  eight  rows  of  four  pillars 
each.  The  columns,  of  Persea  nanmu  wood,  are  12  feet  around  at  the 
Im.se  and  over  fiO  feet  high  to  the  trite  r(K»f,  under  which  there  is  a 
lower  ceiling,  aI>out  35  feet  from  the  floor,  made  of  wood  in  sunken 
s(]uare  panels  painted  in  bright  colors.  The  ancestral  tablet  is  kept 
in  a  yellow  roofed  slirine  mounted  upon  a  dais,  with  a  large  carved 
screen  in  the  background,  and  in  fi-ont  stands  a  sacrificial  table  with 
an  incense  uni,  a  pair  of  pricket  candlesticks,  and  a  pair  of  flower 
viistM  ranged  in  line  upon  it.  l>-aving  this  magnificent  hall  and  pass- 
ing through  another  court,  planted  like  those  pi-(H'eding,  with  pines, 
arbor-vitie  trees,  and  oaks,  one  comes  to  the  actual  tomb.  A  subter- 
ranean passage  40  yards  long  leads  to  the  tumulus,  the  door  of  which 
is  closed  by  masonry,  but  flights  of  steps  east  and  west  lead  to  the 
top  of  the  grave  terrace-  Here,  in  front  of  the  mound  and  immedi- 
ately alK)ve  the  coffin  passage,  is  the  tombstone,  an  immense  upright 
slab,  mounted  upon  a  tortoise,  inscribed  with  the  posthumous  title, 
'■  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  (?h'eng  Tsu  Wen."  The  tumulus  is  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and,  though  artificial,  looks  like  a  natural 
hill,  being  planted  with  trees  to  the  top,  among  which  the  large- 
leafed  oak  {Quercita  bimgeana),  on  which  wild  silkworms  are  fed, 
is  conspicuous. 

The  usual  paraphernalia  of  the  shrine  of  an  ancestral  temple  are 
seen  in  plate  vt,  which  is  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Confucian 
temple  in  tlie  Kuo  Tzu  Chien,  the  old  national  univei-sity  of  Peking. 
The  ancestral  tablet  is  seen  dimly  in  the  center  of  the  picture  en- 
s-brined in  an  alcove  between  two  pillai-s.  The  tablet,  2  feet  .">  inches 
high  and  6  inches  broad,  mounted  upon  a  pedestal  2  feet  high,  is  in- 
scrilwd  in  gold  letters  upon  a  lacquered  vermilion  ground  in  ^lanchii 
and  Chinese,  "The  tablet  of  the  spirit  of  the  most  holy  ancestral 
teacher.  Confucius."  The  pillai-s  are  hung  with  laudatory  couplets, 
and  the  beams  with  dedicatoryinscriptions.one  of  which  is  penciled  by 
each  succeeding  Emperor  in  token  of  his  veneration  for  the  sage,,,|The 
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]ine  of  four  larj^  characters  above,  for  example,  Wan  sbih  shih  piao, 
"  the  model  teacher  of  myriad  ages,"  was  composed  and  written  by 
the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  (A.  I*. 
1685),  and  is  authenticated  by  his  seal  attached  to  the  inscription. 
The  wii  kung  ("sacrificial  set  of  five"),  comprising  incense  urn. 
pricket  candlesticks,  and  flower  vases  made  of  bronze,  is  here  posed  on 
separate  stands  of  white  marble.  In  front  of  all  is  the  table  ready 
for  the  sacrificial  offerings,  which  are  regidarly  presented  at  spring 
and  autumn.  The  rest  of  the  large  hall  is  lined  with  tablets  of  Tsen^ 
Tzu,  Mencius,  ami  the  other  distinguished  sages  and  disciples  of  Con- 
fucius, whose  spirits  are  officially  worshiped  in  turn  on  the  same  cer- 
emonial occasions. 

The  ornamental  lines  of  an  open  garden  pavilion,  which  also  comee; 
under  the  general  heading  of  t'ing,  are  fairly  exhibited  in  plate  vii.  in 
spite  of  the  half-ruined  condition  of  the  picturesque  structure,  as  it 
appeared  when  it  was  photographed  after  the  destruction  of  the  sum. 
mer  palace  during  the  Anglo-French  expedition  of  1860,  It  stands 
on  the  border  of  the  lake  at  Wan  Shou  Shan,  having  recently  beai 
repaired  for  the  Empress  Dowager,  who  has  t«a  served  there  for  her 
European  guests,  brought  from  Peking  in  state  barges  towed  by  steam 
tugs.  It  is  hung  with  bronze  bells  which  tinkle  softly  in  the  breeze. 
The  central  building,  as  well  as  the  two  pailous  spanning  the  avenues 
through  which  it  is  approached,  has  its  woodwork  gaily  decorated 
with  painted  scrolls,  relieved  by  gi-aceful  bands  of  open  fret,  and  it  is 
roofed  over  all  with  yellow  enameled  tile.s.  Notice  the  stone  mon- 
sters at  the  four  corners  mounted  upon  short  octagonal  pillars  with 
decorated  capitals,  which  might  be  remote  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  lion  pillars  of  Asoka's  time  molded  on  modem  Chinese  lines. 

A  view  of  the  K'un-ming  Hu,  the  lake  which  has  just  been  referretl 
to,  is  given  in  plate  viii.  The  name  comes  down  from  the  Han 
dynasty,  when  it  was  given  to  a  lake  near  Si-an  Fu,  the  metropolis  of 
the  period  in  the  Province  of  Shensi,  on  which  the  Emjwror  Wii  Ti 
had  a  fleet  of  war  junks  maneuvering  to  exercise  the  sailors  for  the 
conquest  of  Cochin  China.  The  present  lake,  which  is  4  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, has  been  the  first  of  the  inland  waters  of  China  to  have  modern 
armed  steamers  in  its  waters,  when  the  Empress  Dowager  had  a 
review  of  model  ships  built  at  her  command  the  year  l»efore  the 
Boxer  troubles.  The  imperial  pavilion,  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Cli'ien  Lung  on  the  spot  where  the  l>est  view  of  the  lake  was  to  l»e 
obtained,  is  a  prominent  object  in  the  picture.  He  was  fond  of 
inditing  verses,  and  a  favorite  ode  of  his  composition  on  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scene  is  incised  there  on  a  marble  stele. 

The  bronze  ox  in  the  foreground  was  also  molded  under  his 
auspices,  and  it  is  inscribed,  as  may  be  seen  in  (he  picture,  with 
dedicatory  stanzas  written  by  the  imperial  brush,  which  are  printed 
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in  the  official  description  of  Peking.  The  ox,  as  the  chief  agricul- 
tuml  animal,  has  been  sacred  in  China  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
it  still  has  a  foremost  place  in  rustic  spring  ceremonial,  being 
molded  in  clay  for  the  purpose.  The  verses,  which  are  too  long  to 
be  quoted  in  full,  relate  how  the  Emperor  has  taken  as  his  model  the 
ancient  Yu  of  Hsia,  whose  eulogy  was  handed  down  on  an  iron  ox 
after  he  had  carried  off  the  river  floods,  how  he  has  propitiated  the 
stored  ox,  a  constellation  of  the  zodiac,  the  queller  of  dragons  and 
river  monsters,  and  installed  its  figure  here  to  preside  forever  over 
the  irrigation  channels  which  he  has  dug  for  the  benefit  of  the 
villagers,  concluding  with  the  peroration : 

Men  praise  the  warrior  emperor  ot  the  Han. 

We  prefer  as  our  example  the  ancient  Yao  of  Tang. 

The  marble  bridge  of  17  arches  in  the  picture  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  fine  stone  bridges  for  which  the  neighborhood  of 
Peking  has  been  celebrated  since  Marco  Polo  described  the  many- 
arched  bridge  of  Pulisanghin,  with  its  marble  parapets  crowned  with 
lions,  which  spans  the  river  Hunho  and  is  still  visible  from  the  hills 
which  form  the  background  of  the  summer  palace.  Our  bridge, 
which  was  built  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Ch'ien  Lung  (A.  D,  1755), 
lead»  from  the  cemented  causeway  to  an  island  in  the  lake  with  an 
ancient  temple  dedicated  to  the  dragon  god  and  called  TiUng  Shen 
Ssu,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  by  Ch'ien  Limg  to  Kuang  .Tun 
Ssu,  the  "Temple  of  Broad  Fertility,"  because  the  Emperor,  as  a 
de%'out  Buddhist,  objected  to  the  deification  of  the  Naga  Raja,  the 
traditional  enemy  of  the  faith. 

A  characteristic  bridge  of  different  form  on  the  western  liorder  of 
the  lake  is  illustrated  in  plate  ix.  This  is  called,  from  its  jieculiar 
shape,  the  I»-ko  Ch'iao  or  Hunchback  Bridge,  and  has  only  one 
areh,  30  feet  high,  witli  a  span  of  '24  feet.  Its  height  allows  the 
ini{>erial  barges  to  pass  underneath  without  lowering  their  masts, 
and  it  is  withal  one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of  the  landscape. 

A  bronze  temple  which  stan<ls  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill 
of  Wan  Shou  Shan  is  seen  in  plate  x.  It  is  20  feet  high,  double 
roofed,  and  designed  in  the  usual  lines,  but  every  detail  is  executed 
in  bronze,  the  pillars,  beams,  tiles,  tracery  of  doors  and  windows, 
und  all  ornamental  appendages  having  been  previously  molded 
in  metul.  This  is  one  of  the  few  buildings  which  defied  the  fire  in 
1860.  It  stands  on  a  marble  foundation  with  carved  railings  and 
steps,  which  are  piled  with  bricks  and  bushes  to  keep  off  pilferers  of 
the  valuable  material.  The  miniature  stupa,  or  dagaba,  which  crowns 
the  crest  of  the  roof,  is  an  attribute  of  a  Buddhist  building,  and  this 
one,  in  fact,  is  intended  to  be  a  shrine  for  the  historical  Buddha,  as  it 
contains  a  gilded  image  of  Sakyamuni  enthroned  on  a  lotus  thalamus, 
with  the  usual  set  of  utensils  for  burning  incense.  , .  CooqIc 
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The  pagoda  illustrated  in  plate  xi  from  tho  grounds  of  the  impe- 
rial summer  palace  of  Yuan-ming  Yuan  is  a  fine  example  of  archi- 
tectural work  in  glazed  faience,  in  the  style  of  the  famous  ponrelain 
tower  of  Nanking.  The  Nanking  pagoda  was  razed  to  the  ground 
by  tho  Taiping  rebels  in  the  year  1854,  but  specimens  of  the  tiles  and 
ornamental  lixtiires  are  preserve<l  in  the  museum.  Tlie  practice  of 
facing  buildings,  inside  as  well  as  outside,  with  slabs  or  tiles  of 
faience  coated  with  colored  glazes  is  very  ancient  in  Asia.  The  pro- 
cessions of  archers  and  lions  lining  the  walls  of  the  staircases  of  the 
palaces  of  Darius  at  Susa  are  striking  examples  of  early  dute,  and 
the  art  was  further  developed  in  the  decoration  of  the  mosques  and 
tombs  of  Persia  and  Transoxiana  during  the  middle  ages.  It  dates 
in  China  from  the  later  Han  dynasty,  during  which  green  glazed 
pottery  first  came  into  vogue,  and  was  revived  in  the  earlier  half  of 
(he  fifth  century,  when  artisans  are  recorded  to  have  come  from  (he 
Yueh-ti.  an  Indo-Scythian  kingdom  on  the  northwestern  frontiers  of 
India,  and  to  have  tanght  the  Chinese  the  art  of  making  different 
kinds  of  liu-li,  or  colored  glazes.  The  center  of  the  manufacture  to- 
day is  Po-shan  Hsien,  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  where  slabs  and 
rods  of  colored  frits  are  produced,  to  be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  whenever  required  for  the  decoration  of  cloisonne  and 
painted  enamels  on  metal,  jxircelain.  or  faience.  The  imperial  pot- 
teries for  this  kind  of  work  are  established  in  a  valley  of  the  western 
hills  near  Peking,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Muk- 
den, the  capital  of  Manchuria.  Figures  of  Buddha  and  other  temple 
divinities  are  fabricated  at  these  works,  as  well  as  the  many  kinds  of 
antefixai  ornaments,  facings,  and  colored  tiles  required  for  imperial 
buildings.  WTien  a  suite  of  Kuroijeiin  palaces  was  designed  by  the 
Jesuits  Attiret  and  Castiglione  for  Yuan-ming  Yuan.  enaniele<l 
fountains,  elaborate  screens  with  trophies,  helmets  and  shields,  balus- 
trades with  ornamental  flowerpots  and  the  like  were  executed  at  thest; 
potteries  in  orthodox  Italian  style. 

The  glazes  used  in  the  decoration  of  this  pagoda  are  five  in  number: 
A  deep  purplish  blue  derived  from  a  comiM>und  of  cobalt  and  man- 
ganese silicates;  a  rich  green  from  copper  silicate;  a  yellow,  approach- 
ing the  tint  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  from  antimony ;  a  sang  do  l>reuf  red 
from  copper  mixed  with  a  deoxidizing  flux,  and  a  charming  turquoise 
blue  derived  from  copper  combined  with  niter.  The  last  two  are 
more  sparingly  employed  than  the  rest.  The  fivefold  combination  is 
intended  to  suggest  the  five  jewels  of  the  Buddhist  paradise*  A 
jeweled  pagoda,  pao  t'a,  of  portentous  dimensions,  is  supposed,  in  the 
IJuddhist  cosmos,  to  tower  upward  from  the  central  peak  of  the 
sacred  nionnt  Meru,  to  pierce  the  loftiest  heaven,  and  to  illuminate 
.the  boundless  ether  with  effulgent  rays  proceeding  from  the  three 
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jewels  of  the  law  and  the  revolving  wheel  with  which  it  is  crowned. 
.Speculative  symbolism  of  this  kind  is  carried  out  in  the  form  of  the 
pagoda.  The  base,  four-sided,  represents  the  abode  of  the  four  ma- 
harajas,  the  great  guardian  kings  of  the  four  quarters,  whose  figures 
are  seen  enthroned  here  within  the  open  arches.  The  center,  octa- 
gonal, represent-s  the  Tushita  heaven,  with  eight  celestial  gods,  Indra. 
.\gni,  and  the  rest,  standing  outside  as  protectors  of  the  eight  points 
i>i  the  compass;  this  is  the  paradise  of  the  Uodhisats  prior  to  their 
final  de.sci?nt  to  the  human  world  as  Ruddhas.  and  Maitreya,  the  com- 
ing Buddha,  dwells  here.  The  upper  story,  circular  in  form,  repre- 
M>nts  the  highest  heaven,  in  which  the  Buddhas  reside  after  attaining 
complete  enlightenment;  the  figures  in  niches  are  the  five  celestial 
Buddhas,  or  Jinas,  seated  on  lotus  pedestals. 

The  ordinary  pagoda  of  Vi  stories,  octagonal  in  section,  solidly 
built  of  brick  uj>on  massive  stone  foundations,  is  seen  in  plate  xii. 
This  one,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  is  attached 
lo  the  temple  of  Ling-kuang  Ssu,  in  the  western  hills  near  Peking, 
and  it  is  plainly  visible  from  the  top  of  the  city  wall  12  miles  distant. 
It  is  not  certain,  however,  whether  it  be  still  standing,  as  it  was  unfor- 
tunately condemned  to  be  blown  up  by  dynamite  in  IftOn,  because  the 
Boxers  had  made  this  temple  their  headquarters.  The  Buddhist 
monks  have  always  chosen  the  most  picturesque  spots  for  their  mon- 
a.steries,  and  there  are  no  less  than  eight  temples  on  the  slope  of  this 
particular  hill,  which  is  about  800  feet  high,  and  many  more  in  the 
vicinity.  Some  have  imperial  traveling  palaces,  called  Hsing  Kung, 
in  adjoining  courts;  all  have  guest  rooms,  k'o  t'ang,  as  part  of  the 
original  plan  for  the  entertainment  of  stningers  and  passing  pilgrims. 

The  general  plan  of  a  Buddhist  temple  resiinibles  that  of  a  secular 
resident*,  consisting  of  a  series  of  rectangular  <i»urts,  proceeding 
from  south  to  north,  with  the  principal  edifice  in  the  center  and  the 
lesser  buildings  at  the  sides.  A  pair  of  carved  stone  li(ms  guard  the 
entrance,  flanked  by  lofty  twin  columns  of  wood  which  are  mounted 
with  banners  and  lanterns  on  high  days  and  holidays.  The  gateway 
is  large  and  roofed  to  form  a  vestibule,  in  which  ore  ranged,  on  cither 
side,'  gigantic  figures  of  the  four  great  kings  of  the  devas,  Ssu  ta 
t'ien  wang,  guarding  the  four  quarters;  while  in  the  middle  are  gen- 
erally enshrined  small  eifigies  of  Maitreya,  the  Buddhist  Messiah, 
conceived  as  an  obese  Chinaman  with  protruberant  belly  and  smiling 
features,  and  of  Kuan  Ti.  the  state  god  of  war,  a  deified  warrior, 
represented  as  a  mailed  figure  in  the  costume  of  the  Han  period, 
seated  in  a  chair. 

Passing  through  the  vestibule,  one  sees  on  either  side  of  the  first 
court  a  pair  of  square  pavilions  containing,  a  bronze  bell  and  a  huge 
wooden  drum^  and  in  front  the  main  hall  of  the  t«mple,  called  Ta 
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hsiung  pao  tien,  rtie  "  jeweled  palace  of  the  great  hero '" — that  is  to 

SH}',  Sakyamunt.  the  historical  Buddha.     He  is  always  the  central 

figure  of  the  imposing  triad  enthroned  upon  lotus  pedestals  in^de; 

the  two  others  are  usually  Ananda  and  Kasyapa,  his  two  favorite 

disciples.     Along  the  side  walls  are  ranged  life-size  figures  of  the 

eighteen  Arhans  (Lohan),  with  thei 

have  attained  the  stage  of  emanci]] 

principal  court  there  is  often  anotl 

Kuan  Yin,  the  "  goddess  of  mercy,' 

offer  petitions  and   make  votive  o 

Yin)   is  installed  here  in  the  centi 

other  Bodhisattvas,  Manjusri  (Wen 

Samantabhadra  (Pu-hsien),  the  ''a1 

are  usually  studde<l  with  innumeral 

hisats,  tier  upon  tier,  molded  in  gil 

niches.    The  wing  buildings  in  th 

ceased  inmates  of  the  monastery,  at 

bygone  abbots  and  monks.     The  sio 

large  temples,  the  treasures  of  the  i 

well  as  libraries,  blocks  for  printing 

An  outer  wail  encircles  the  whole, 
hill  slope,  which  affords  ample  spaci 
of  tlie  higher  dignitaries  of  the 
stables,  storehouses  of  fruit  and  gra 
and  enjoying  the  view,  and  seclude 
the  residence  of  occasional  visitors. 

The  Buddhist  triad  displayed  in 
terior  of  the  large  hall  of  the  temp 
built  by  tlic  foimder  of  the  reignim 
dence  of  the  fifth  Grand  Lama  of 
came  on  a  visit  to  Peking  in  the  y( 
shown  in  plates  xiv-xv  is  attache* 
the  large  images  of  gilded  bronze  re 
Vajrapani,  seated  upon  lotus  pedesi 
being  two  attendant  bodhisats  carr 
brush.  The  five  little  images  posed 
of  Avalokita  represent  the  celestial 
and  an  image  of  Sakyamuni,  the 
mounted  in  front.  The  massive  alt 
sils  and  ritual  symbols  placed  upon 

The  canopied  background  of  the  large  figures  is  carved  in  wood  and 
gilded,  with  the  aureole  encircled  by  a  frieze  of  elephants,  lions,  and 
mythical  animals,  culminating  in  coiling  dragons,  overawed  by 
chenib-like  garudas,  which  brood  over  the  tliree  jewels  of  the  faith, 
the  whole  being  enveloped  in  a  broad,  rolling  band  of  scrolled  flames. 
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The  difference  between  Latnaism  and  the  ordinary  form  of  Chinese 
Buddhii^m  is  shown  most  strongly  by  their  discordant  conceptions  of 
Maitreya,  the  coming  Buddha.  His  Chinese  statuette  has  been  de- 
f^cribed  above,  under  the  name  of  Milo  Fo,  as  it  is  placed  in  tlie  vesti- 
bule of  a  temple,  and  he  is,  brides,-  worshiped  at  many  private 
houses  and  shops,  ao  that  he  is  almost  as  popular  a  divinity  with  men 
at  Kuan  Yin,  the  so-called  "goddess  of  mercy,"  is  with  Chinese 
women.  In  Japan  Ilotei,  the  merry  monk  with  a  hempen  bag,  is 
claimed  by  sonie  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Bodhisat  Maitreya,  and 
is  endowed  there  with  national  traits  in  the  spirit  of  playful  rever- 
(.•noe  which  characterizes  the  Japanese  artist.  The  Lama  conception 
of  Maitreya,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  of  a  dignified  and  colossal  fig- 
ure, robed  as  a  prince,  with  the  jeweled  coronet  of  a  bodhisat,  tower- 
ing; above  the  other  crests  of  the  roofs  of  a  lamasery,  or  occasionally 
carved  on  the  face  of  a  cliff.  There  ife  a  gigantic  image  of  Maitreya 
in  the  Yung  Ho  Kung,  at  Peking,  made  of  wood,  over  70  feet  high, 
the  body  of' which  passes  through  several  successive  stories  of  the 
lofty  bdilding  in  which  it  is  installed.  The  devout  votary  must 
climb  a  number  of  winding,  staircases  to  circumambulate  the  sacred 
effigy  in  the  orthodox  way,  till  he  finally  reaches  the  immense  head, 
Yung  Ho  Kung  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Yung  Cheng  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the  I.:ima  Church, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  when  he  sncctn-ded  in  I'i'i^i. 
When  the  Emperor  visits  the  temple  a  lamp  is  lit  over  the  hefld  of 
Maitreya,  and  a  huge  praying  wheel  on  the  left,  which  reaches  up- 
ward as  high  as  the  image,  is  set  in  motion  on  the  occasion.  The 
resident  lamas,  mostly  Mongols,  number  some  1,500,  under  the  rule 
of  a  Gegen,  or  living  Buddha,  of  Tibetan  birth,  who  rejoices  in  the 
title  of  Changcha-Hutuktu  Lalitavajra.  An  excellent  portrait  of 
this  digiiitarj',  from  a  miniature  on  silk,  is  given  in  IVof.  A.  Grun- 
wcdeFs  Buddhist  Art  in  India. 

Lamaism  may  be  said  to  rank  as  the  state  church  of  the  reigning 
Manchu  dynasty.  The  I^ama  temple  illustrated  in  plate  xvi  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  summer  residence 
at  Jehol,  outside  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  where  Earl  Macartney 
was  received  by  the  grandson  of  the  founder  in  1793.  The  temple  is 
built  in  the  style  of  the  famous  palace-temple  of  Potala  at  Las-sa,  the 
residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  But  the  resemblance  is  only  super- 
ficial ;  deceptive  as  it  may  be  when  seen  at  a  distance  from  one  of  the 
pavilions  in  the  Imperial  Park,  on  closer  inspection  the  apparently 
btoried  walls  prove  to  be  a  mere  shell,  with  doors  and  windows  all 
unperforated.  The  temple  buildings  erected  upon  the  hill  behind, 
the  double  roofs  of  which  appear  above  the  walls  in  the  picture,  are 
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really  planned  in  the  conventional  lines  of  the  t^ng  and  finished 
after  the  ordinary  canons  of  Chinese  architecture. 

The  picturesque  stone  structure  illustrated  in  plate  xvit,  which  is 
commonly  called  "  Wu  T'a  Ssii  "  or  the  "  Five-Towered  Temple,"  is 
situated  2  miles  west  of  Peking.  It  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  ancient 
Indian  Buddhist  Temple  of  Buddhagaya,  as  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  its  history.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Yung  Lo 
(1403-1424)  a  Hindu  sramana  of  high  degree  named  Pandita  came 
to  Peking  and  was  given  an  audience  by  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he 
presented  golden  images  of  the  five  Buddhas,  and  a  model  in  stone 
of  the  diamond  throne,  the  vajrasana  of  the  Hindus,  the  chin  kang 
pao  tso  of  the  Chinese,  being  the  name  of  the  memorial  temple 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Sakyamuni  attained  his  Buddhahood,  whidi 
has  recently  been  restored  under  British  auspices.  The  Emperor 
appointed  him  state  hierarch,  conferred  on  him  a  gold  seal,  and 
fitted  up  for  him  as  a  residence  the  "True  Bodhi "  temple  in  the 
west  of  Peking,  which  had  been  founded  during  the  preceding  Mon- 
gol dynasty,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  erect  there  a  reproduction 
in  stone  of  the  model  temple  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  as  a 
shrine  for  the  sacred  images. 

The  new  t«mple  was  not,  however,  finished  and  dedicated  till  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  cyclical  year  kuei  ssu  (1473),  of  the  reign  of 
Ch'eng  Hua,  according  to  the  marble  stele  set  up  beside  it,  which  was 
inscribed  by  tlie  emperor  on  the  occasion.  This  .statfis  that  in  dimen- 
sions as  well  as  in  every  detail  it  was  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
celebrated  diamond  throne  of  Central  iTidia.  The  temple  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  carved  stone  railing  of  Indian  design,  which  is  hidden 
by  the  wall  in  the  picture,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  a  stone  fenc- 
ing. The  body  of  the  temple,  about  50  feet  high,  is  square  and  of 
solid  construction,  composed  of  5  tiers  of  stones  carved  with  Buddhas 
seated  in  niches.  Inside  the  arched  doorway,  right  and  left,  are  two 
staircases  piercing  the  solid  stonework  and  leading  to  the  flat  plat- 
form above,  which  displays  in  prominent  relief  a  pair  of  Buddha's 
footprints  and  an  infinite  variety  of  symbols  and  Sanscrit  letters 
strange  to  Chinese  architecture.  Within  the  five  pagodas  of  Indian 
form,  the  central  one  larger  than  the  rest,  which  are  posed  on  the 
platform,  the  golden  Buddhas  brought  from  India  are  said  to  be 
enshrined,  while  their  figures  are  repeated  in  stone  and  sunk  in  niches 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  walls  outside  each  pagoda.  For  a  description 
of  the  original  temple  reference  may  be  made  to  Gen,  Sir  A.  Cun- 
ningham's book,  Mahabodhi,  or  the  Great  Buddhist  Temple  under 
the  Bodhi  Tree  at  Buddha-Gaya,  London,  1892. 

Taoist  temples  are  built  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  the  temples 
dedicated  to  the  Buddhist  cult.  The  adherents  of  Ijao  TziJ  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Buddhist  bonzes  the  interior  decorationof  their  sacred 
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halls,  as  well  as  the  plastic  representation  of  divinities,  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  and  many  of  their  ritual  ceremonies.  The  Buddhist 
triad  is  replaced  by  an  imposing  triad  of  siipreme  deities  called  Shang 
Ti,  who  preside  over  the  jade  paradise  of  the  Taoist  heavens;  statues 
of  Lao  Tzij  and  of  the  8  immortals,  called  Pa  Hsien,  are  posed  in 
prominent  places;  and  there  are  separate  shrines  for  the  3  star  gods 
of  happiness,  rank,  and  longevity,  and  for  a  multitude  of  lesser  lights 
of  the  faith  whose  name  is  legion.  The  sacrificial  vases,  candlesticks, 
aod  incense  burners,  as  well  as  the  other  ritual  surroundings,  bear 
distinctive  Taoist  symbols  and  emblems. 

This  slight  sketch  of  Chinese  archit<'cture  may  be  closed  by  a  brief 
reference  to  Mohammedanism,  which  counts  in  China  some  25,000,000 
adherents,  so  that  the  emperor  rules  as  many  Muslim  subjects  as  the 
British  raj,  about  as  many  as  (he  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  Shah  of 
Persia  together.  There  are  about  20,000  Muslim  families  in  Peking, 
with  11  mosques.  Many  of  their  shops  and  eating  houses  ai'e  marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  crescent,  an<l  they  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  cer- 
tain trades,  including  drivers  of  carts  and  pack  mules,  horse  dealers, 
butchers,  and  public  bath  keepers.  Every  large  city  has  its  utosque, 
the  Chinese  name  of  which,  lA  Pai  Ssii,  or  "  temple  of  ritual  woi-ship," 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  Protestant  missionaries  for  their 
churches.  The  most  ancient  Chinese  mosque  is  that  of  the  "  Sacred 
Souvenir"  at  Canton,  which  is  said  to  have  i>een  founded  by  Saad- 
ibn-abu-Waccas,  maternal  uncle  of  Mohammed,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  come  to  Canton  to  preach  Islamism.  This  mosque  was  certainly 
in  existence  in  the  ninth  century,  when  there  was  an  Arabian  colony 
in  Canton.  It  was  burned  down  in  1341,  rebuilt  soon  after,  and 
again  thoroughly  restored  in  1699. 

Chinese  mosques  resemble  Buddhist  temples  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  in  their  exterior  to  indicate  the  foreign  origin  of  the 
religion  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  of  Chinese  style  throughout, 
with  the  exception  of  lines  of  \'ersea  from  the  Koran  written  on 
Ihe  interior  walls  in  Arabic  script  in  the  intervals  of  intricate  scrolls 
of  the  usual  Muslim  formula,  which  form  the  only  motives  of 
decoration.  The  main  building  is  divided  into  five  naves  by  thi-ee 
rows  of  wooden  pillars,  the  Alirhab,  or  wang-yu-lo,  being  at  the  end 
of  the  central  nave.  The  general  impression,  on  entering,  is  one  of 
severe  simplicity,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  interior  of  a  Buddhist 
or  Taoist  temple  full  of  gilded  images  and  embroidered  hangings. 
The  only  furniture  is  one  broad  table  of  wood,  carved  in  ordinary 
Chinese  style,  near  the  entrance,  on  which  is  posed  on  a  pedestal  the 
inevitable  imperial  tablet  with  the  inscription  "  Wan  sui  wan  wan 
sui"  (a  myriad  years,  a  myriad,  myriad  years),  which  is  officially 
prescribed  for  every  temple,  no  matter  what  the  faith,  as  a  pledge 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  worshippers    An  incense-burning  apparatus 
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in  bnmze  of  three  pieces— the  conventional  "Set  of  Three"  (San 
Shih),  composed  of  a  tripod  urn,  a  round  box  with  cover,  and  a  vase 
to  hold  tools,  all  chased  with  Arabic  scrolls — usually  stands  on  the 
same  table. 

One  of  these  Mohammedan  incense  burners  is  illustrated  in  plate 
xviii.  It  is  of  cast  bronze,  shaped  as  a  shallow  bowl,  with  two 
monster-head  handles,  standing  on  three  feet,  also  ornamented  with 
masks  of  monsters.  The  sides,  encircled  above  and  below  by  rows  of 
bosses  suggestive  of  rivets,  are  engraved  in  two  panels  with  foliate<3 
edges  with  Muslim  inscriptions  in  debased  Arabic,  executed  in  relief 
on  a  punched  ground.  It  is  marked  inside  witli  two  dragons  inclosing 
the  seal  "  Ta  Ming  Hsuan  Te  nien  chih,"  i.  e  .,  made  in  the  reign  of 
Hsuan  Te  (A.  D.  1426-1435)  of  the  great  Ming  dynasty.  On  the 
base,  underneath,  is  another  seal  mark  inscribed  "  Nui  fan  chiao 
slie,"  i.  e.,  for  tutelary  worship  at  the  inner  altar. 

In  the  same  courtyard  as  the  mosque  there  are  side  buildings  which 
serve  as  cloisters  for  the  mullahs  and  the  other  resident  officials, 
including  usually  a  school  where  young  Muslims  are  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  their  religion  from  books  printed  in  Chinese  Turkistan, 
where  the  natives  are  all  Mohammedans,  There  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
no  minaret  in  Chinese  mosques;  the  nmezzin  calls  out  the  time  of 
prayer  from  the  entrance  gateway.  A  half-ruined  gateway  of 
unusual  height  is  ilhistrated  in  plate  xix.  It  belongs  to  a  mosqw 
built  close  outside  the  palace  wall,  within  the  city  of  Peking,  by  the 
Emperor  Ch'ien  I^ung,  for  the  benefit  of  a  favorite  wincubine.  a 
princess  of  the  old  royal  line  of  Kn^hgaria,  so  that  she  might  hear 
the  call  to  pi'ayer  from  a  pavilion  built  for  her,  just  opiwsite,  on  a 
hillock  inside  the  wall  of  the  prohibited  palace.  The  Emperor  tells 
the  story  himself  on  a  marble  stele  erected  by  him  in  the  precincts 
of  the  mosque  with  a  triangular  inscription,  engraved  in  three  wri|its, 
Manchu,  Chinese,  and  Turki,  which  has  been  translated  in  tlie  Jour- 
nal Asiatique  by  Monsieur  Dev^ria. 
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PEWTER  AND  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ITS  USE." 


Taking  first  a  wide  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  it  will  be  remem- 
l.fred  that  the  advantages  of  nsing  an  alloy  in  the  working  of  metals 
appear  to  have  been  known  and  appreciated  at  a  most  remote  jreriod 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  that  not  only  does  such  process 
combine  the  different  excellencies  of  the  two  or  more  metals  used,  but 
the  cohesion  and  consequent  strength  of  the  alloy  is  generally  found 
greater  than  either  of  the  metals  considered  separately,  instead  of,  as 
might  be  supposed,  resulting  in  the  exact  mean  strength  of  the  two  or 
more  metals  employed.  It  is  considered  most  probable,  too,  I  believe, 
ihat  the  first  discovery  of  metals  was  due  to  the  accidental  presence 
of  ore  in  the  stones  used  in  primitive  hearths  and  fireplaces,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  more  readily  fusible  metals,  sneh  as  copper,  tin. 
and  lead,  were  those  first  known,  and  of  these,  copper  being  the  most 
widely  diffused,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  metal  used  by  man.  Cop- 
per is,  however,  rather  difficult  to  cast,  and  it  must  have  lieen  one  of 
the  most  notable  discoveries  made  by  our  primeval  forefathers,  thai 
by  a  small  admixture  of  tin  an  alloy  was  produced  that  could  lu> 
easily  cast,  was  capable  of  being  finished  to  a  smooth  surface  with 
sandstone  or  a  file,  and  was  very  much  harder  than  the  original  cop- 
|)er  itself.  Weapons  and  instruments  made  of  this  alloy — that  is  lo 
say,  of  bronze — are,  therefore,  as  is  well  known,  characteristic  of  the 
early  stages  of  civilization — the  termination  of  the  stone  age  showing 
occasional  evidence  of  the  use  of  pure  copper.  In  later,  as  well  as 
probably  in  prehistoric  times,  large  fiuantities  of  the  red  metal  co|)per 
were  obtained  from  Cyprus  (whence  is  probably  due  its  modem 
name).  While  almost  as  far  back  as  4000  B.  C,  according  to  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie,  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  worked  copper  mines 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  for  the  production  of  bronze.  But  the 
question,  I  believe,  is  still  an  open  one  as  to  where  the  ancients  de- 
rived their  supplies  o^  tin.     Tin,  however,  is  mentioned  among  the 

<>  Address  t>etore  the  Applied  Art  Section  of  tUe  Society  for  the  Encounipp- 
uieut  of  Arts,  Manufnotures,  and  Comnicroe.  Ijoniion.  May  17,  1004.  Keprlnted 
trom  tlie  Journal  of  tbe  Buclcty  of  Arts,  June  10,  1904. 
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spoils  taken  from  tho  Midianitos,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it 
was  mined  in  some  district  of  Central  Asia,  because  it  is  also  claimed 
to  have  been  known  (though  where  obtained  is  not  clear)  at  an 
equally  early  date  in  China,  and  I  believe,  also,  in  Hindustan. 

At  a  later  date,  but  still  before  the  Phuenicians  had  sailed  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  tin  was  unquestionably  shipped  from  Tartea- 
sus  in  the  south  of  Spain,  a  locality  generally  identified  as  the  Tar- 
shish  of  the  Imok  of  Ezekiel.  Still  later,  as  we  all  know,  the  same 
enterprising  navigators  traded  for  tin  to  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the 
Cornish  peninsula,  indeed,  being  identified  by  the  Greeks  solely  with 
that  metal,  and  named  by  them  "  Cassiterides,"  the  land  of  tin,  a  title 
which,  in  view  of  the  continuance  and  richness  in  the  supply  of  this 
metal,  it  might  justifiably  have  retained  to  days  within  living  mem- 
ory. Bronze  Ix^ing  therefore  the  earliest  known  alloy,  it  may,  per- 
haps, l>e  permissible  to  supjxise  that  the  invention  of  pewter  was  due 
to  an  accidental  reversal  of  the  bronze-making  process — that  is  to 
say,  a  small  quantity  of  copper  being  mixed  with  a  large  proportion 
of  tin.  Be  this  as  it  may,  such  an  alloy  was  subsequently  discovered 
and  found  to  possess  much  greater  toughness  and  malleability  than 
the  pure  white  metal,  and  proved  not  to  be  affected  by  the  acid  of 
wine  or  vinegar  (as  is  bronze).  It  was,  too,  both  in  appearance 
and  durability,  to  a  certain  extent  a  passable  substitute  for  the  rarer 
metal,  silver.  It  has  even  l>een  suggested  as  probable  that  the  "  tin  " 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the 
"  tin  "  statue  of  Dredalus  referred  to  by  Aristotle,  and  other  similar 
artistic  works  described  by  ancient  writers,  was  in  reality  a  kind  of 
pewter,  since  pure  tin  is  very  brittle,  especially  at  certain  tempera- 
tures, and  not  at  all  adaptable  for  working  easily  with  the  hammer. 

Plautus  mentions  )]ewter  dishes  as  being  used  at  a  banquet,  and 
Galen  recommends  the  keeping  of  antidotes  and  other  drugs  in  ves- 
sels of  glass,  silver,  or  pewter.  It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  this 
paper,  however,  to  atten\pt  to  follow  the  not  too  easily  traceable  his- 
tory of  pewter  through  the  classic  to  the  middle  ages;  although  I 
wish  to  call  passing  attention  to  some  illustrations  of  pewter  vessels 
from  the  extremely  interesting  collection  of  Komano- British  pewter 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  that  the  craft 
existed  in  the  early  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  never  absolutely 
lost,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  and  was  practiced,  more  or  less,  in  Saxon 
and  Norman  times  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  In  medi- 
eval days  the  principal  patrons  were,  of  course,  the  church,  espe- 
cially the  monasteries.  But  I  believe  no  specimens  of  this  period  are 
now  e.xtaiit.  And  this  recalls  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  facility 
with  which  pewter  can  l>e  remelted  and  cast  has  been  always  fatal  to 
the  survival  of  ancient  examples,  for  whenever  jiewter  objects  lie- 
came  badly  worn- or  bruised  it  was  always  customary  to  send  them 
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to  the  melting  pot  to  be  remolded.  All  the  nncient  pewter  utensiis 
and  vessels  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are,  tlierefore,  those  only 
which  could  not  readily  receive  damage. 

As  VioIlet-le-Duc  points  out,  pewter  in  mediieval  days  was  the 
material  in  universal  use  for  the  tables  and  sideboards  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  silver  piate  appearing  only  in  the  royal  palaces 
and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  highest  nobles,  and  then  probably  in  very 
limited  quantities  at  the  upper  table  on  the  dais.  The  peasant  and 
the  artisan,  it  will  be  remembered,  used  dishes  and  platters  of  wood, 
or,  as  it  was  called,  "  treen,"  from  whence  we  are  told  comes  our  word 
"  trencher." 

THE    PEWTEREHS'   CRAFT   IN    EXOLAND. 

The  manufacture  of  pewter,  therefore,  during  long  centuries  was 
a  most  important  industry,  the  quantity  produced  was  enormous, 
and  from  the  eighth  century,  when  the  mines  of  Spain,  the  only 
others  which  appear  to  have  been  of  importance,  had  ceased  to  be 
available  in  consequence  of  the  Moorish  conquest,  down  to  the  dis- 
covery and  working  of  the  tin  mines  at  Perak,  our  own  country 
possessed  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  metal,  for  the  tin  derived  from 
Bohemian  mines  discovered  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  compara- 
tively small  in  quantity.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  pewter  made  in  Eurojie  from  the  days  of  Roman  civili- 
zation down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  was  made  from 
English  tin ;  that  is  to  say,  down  to  the  time  when  the  general  use 
of  pewter  was  supplanted  by  the  introduction  of  earthenware  and 
glass;  just  as  in  the  same  way  pewter  itself  had  previously  sup- 
planted the  general  use  of  wooden  ware.  Assuming,  then,  the  patri- 
otic postulate  that  Great  Britain  so  long  held  a  practical  monopoly 
in  the  supply  of  tin  to  the  world's  markets  to  be  correct,  I  purpose 
referring  in  detail  to  the  tin  and  pewter  industries  mainly,  in  this 
country  only,  and  the  more  particularly  as  they  seem  to  \>e  sufficiently 
typical  of  the  like  industries  elsewhere. 

Mr,  Welch  tells  us  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  tin  pro- 
duced in  England  was  absorbed  between  the  Pewterers'  Company  of 
London  and  members  of  the  same  craft  throughout  the  country. 
Bapst  says  that  Bruges  was  the  principal  mart  for  British  tin  on  the 
continent,  and  that  it  was  supplied  thence  to  the  whole  of  the  north 
and  west  of  Europe.  The  tin  mines  are  still  called  "stannaries" 
t^from  stannum,  the  Latin  word  for  tin),  and  were  at  a  very  early 
period  granted  privileges  and  placed  under  regulations  by  the  Crown. 
According  to  Camden,  King  John,  who  was  Earl  of  Cornwall  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  gave  the  earldom,  with  its  privileges,  to 
his  second  son,  Richard,  who  derived  from  the  stannaries  in  royalty 
and  fines  an  annual  income  of  200  marks,  equal  to  about  £20,000  of 
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our  money.  "  Great  revenues,"  says  the  foregoing  authority,  •*  were 
drawn  from  the  same  source  by  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  (beginning 
with  the  Black  Prince) ;  the  royalty  in  the  Miildle  Ages  lieing  as 
much  as  40s.  (equal  to  over  £30  of  our  money),  for  everj'  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  dressed  tin  brought  into  the  market."  All  tin  had 
to  be  brought  to  certain  specified  towns  to  pass  the  Stannary  courts, 
Hnd  there  be  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the  Duchy  and  the  dues  paid 
After  which,  according  to  Mr.  Welch,  the  guilds  of  the  mines  could 
sell  to  whom  they  pleased,  except  that  the  King  or  the  duke  had  the 
right  of  preemption  at  the  market  price.  Later  the  Pewterers'  Com- 
pany of  Ijondon  obtained  the  right  to  purchase  one- fourth  of  uU  the 
tin  brought  to  Ix)ndon  for  sale.  The  tin  miners  and,  in  fact,  all  con- 
nected with  the  industry  at  the  mines  were  subject  only  to  their  own 
stannary  courts  of  law  (except  in  capital  cases),  and  had  even  their 
own  prison  at  their  headquarters  at  Ijostwithiel.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  royalties  and  dues  were  farmed.  It  must  be  iinderstoo<I.  too, 
that  whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  only  the  gold  and 
silver  were  reserved  to  the  Crown,  the  tin  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
has  always  been  the  property  of  the  King  whoever  may  have  been 
the  owner  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  peculiar  institution,  therefore,  of  Corn- 
.vail  and  Devon  that,  on  lands  not  under  cultivation,  anyone  on  com- 
plying with  the  necessary  formalities  can  mine  for  tin  on  condition 
of  paying  the  royal  dues  and  one-fifteenth  to  the  landowner.  The 
last  assembly  of  the  stannaries  was  held  in  1752. 

In  common  with  all  the  other  crafts  carried  on  in  the  towns,  that  of 
the  pewterer  was  doubtless  bound  by  some  sort  of  fraternity  or  asso- 
ciation in  the  early  middle  age-s,  but  the  first  formal  institution  of  a 
guild  was  in  Ihe  reign  of  Edward  III,  A.  D,  13-18.  The  ordinances 
for  the  government  of  this  body  were  drawn  up  by  its  members  atid 
submitted  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  by  them  approved. 
The  records  of  the  Craft  of  Pewterers  thus  commenced  are  more  or 
less  continuous  from  the  establishment  of  the  still  existing  Pewteivrs' 
Company  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  IV,  A.  D.  1473,  and  are  the  material 
from  which  Mr.  Welch  has  compiled  his  interesting  history  of  the 
Pewterers'  Company,  published  two  years  ago.  These  records,  too. 
are  not  only  interesting  as  a  history  of  the  guild,  but  afford  a  mass 
of  information  as  to  its  relations  to  the  general  body  of  the  citizens 
and  the  government  of  L<mdon  in  medieval  times.  The  earlie,st  rules 
for  controlling  the  craft  provide  for  the  assay  of  all  wares  and  for 
exijerts  superintending  the  same.  Anyone  selling  pewter  before  it 
passed  the  proper  test,  was  condemned  to  forfeit  the  goods.  Still, 
contrary  to  the  general  belief  as  to  custom  in  such  matters,  the  regula- 
tions do  not  api>ear  to  limit  the  ranks  of  the  workmen  to  those  who 
duly  passed  through  a  formal  apprenticeship,  but  stipulated  (hat 
either  such  (or  otherwise  competent  men)  should  be  eoiployed.     An 
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incidental  commentary  on  the  primitive  lighting  arrangements  of 
the  time  is  contained  in  the  rule  that  no  work  is  to  be  done  at  night, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  work  produced  under  the  flare  of  a 
rough  flambeau,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  meager  light  of  a  tallow 
candle,  was  not  likely  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  craft.  A.s 
just  mentioned,  the  penalties  for  bad  workmanship,  or  for  inferior 
quality  of  metal,  were  forfeiture  of  the  articles  and  flnes;  suspension 
from  membership  was  also  inflicted  in  some  cases,  and  for  very  bad 
or  often -repeated  offenses,  axpulsion.  This  last  practically  aiiiounti.><l 
almost  to  outlawry,  for  unless  the  offending  member  were  readmitted 
it  deprived  him  of  his  livelihood;  since,  if  not  a  member,  he  could 
neither  buy  nor  sell  nor  l)e  employed.  No  master  was  to  employ  a 
workman  without  a  character  from  the  last  employer,  nor  was  he, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  entice  away  another's  workman. 

The  qualities  of  pewter  were  also  prescribed  to  prevent  adultera- 
tion and  inferior  quality  of  metal  being  used.  These  regulations 
were  always  strictly  enforced,  and  the  control  of  the  guild  over  the 
trade  was  fostered  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament  for  many  ages,  its 
effect  being  to  set  up  a  very  high  standard  of  quality,  both  of  mate- 
rial and  workmiinship,  and  thus  maintain  the  excellent  reputation 
of  English  pewter,  besides  insisting  on  a  code  of  commercial  morality 
which  could  not  but  have  a  great  effect  on  the  members  as  citizens. 

The  craft  at  this  time  consisted  of  three  grades:  The  livery,  or 
brethren,  from  whom  were  elected  the  wardens  and  other  officers  of 
the  craft;  the  freemen,  or  yeomanry,  members  who  had  obtained 
license  to  set  up  in  business  for  themselves,  and  the  covenant  men 
(journeymen)  and  apprentices.  One  of  the  rules  most  strictly  en- 
forced was  that  no  members  were  allowed  to  go  to  law  with  one 
another,  all  disputes  having  to  be  submitted  for  decision  to  the 
warden  and  craft,  thus  keeping  in  view  the  idea  of  brotherhood  in 
the  society. 

These  ordinances,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  prontulgated  by 
the  body  called  the  Craft  of  Pewterers;  and  although  there  was 
doubtless  a  fraternity  of  workmen  prior  to  this,  and  probably  dating 
from  quite  early  times,  the  regulations  in  question,  having  now  been 
ratifled  by  the  lawful  government  of  the  city,  first  put  the  control 
of  the  trade  on  a  legitimate  basis.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that 
such  control,  though  absolute,  was  not  despotic,  an  appeal  always 
lying  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  cases  of  injiislice  and 
oppression.  In  fact,  not  only  under  the  Craft  of  Pewterers,  but 
afterwards  under  the  duly  chartered  Pewterers'  Company,  the  citj' 
fathers  often  interfered  in  case  of  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  iiower, 
without  any  appeal  to  them  having  been  lodged.  With  all  the 
faults  of  the  paternal  government  of  trade  during  the  middle  ages 
the  spirit  of  the  guilds  was  distinctly  democratic,  and  such  regula- 
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tions  wpre  recognized  as  existing  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  records 
sliow,  indeed,  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  absence  of  privilege  and 
mere  inflnence,  the  very  master  or  wardens  of  the  company,  in  their 
capacity  of  craftsmen  and  dealers,  sometimes  falling  under  its 
discipline. 

During  the  hundred  and  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
formation  of  the  old  body  of  the  Craft  of  Pewterers  and  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Pewterers'  Company  the  guild  had  no  hall,  but 
rented  premises  for  their  feasts  and  business  meetings  from  the 
House  of  the  Austin  Friars.  Special  religious  servicai  were  ob- 
served by  the  brethren  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  generally  at  the  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars.  The  ex- 
pansion of  trade  and  the  consequent  increase  of  wealth  and  influence 
of  the  city  of  Ijondon  generally  during  the  fifteenth  century  doubt- 
less excited  the  ambition  of  the  craft  for  incorporation  as  a  regular 
city  company,  and  after  delays,  probably  due  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  government  through  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses,  a  charter  was 
granted  by  King  Edward  TV  in  1473  creating  the  existing  Pewterers' 
Company,  This  charter  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
guild,  and  is  a  beautifully  written  and  illuminated  document  in 
T^atin.  The  powers  already  de  facto  possessed  by  the  craft  were 
by  this  instrument  confirmed  and  extended,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
new  concessions  Ix^lng  that  of  the  right  of  search  for  inferior  goods 
and  metal  below  the  proper  standard  of  purity.  This  right  not 
only  was  to  extend  over  London  and  its  suburbs,  but  over  the  whole 
comitry,  and  all  provincial  mayors  and  sheriffs  were  enjoined  to 
assist  the  company's  officers  in  the  work.  All  such  inferior  goods  or 
metal  was  to  be  seized  and  sold,  the  proceeds  to  be  divided  between 
the  company  and  the  Crown.  These  searches,  besides  fulfilling  the 
primary  object  of  protecting  the  trade  against  fraud  and  bad  work, 
had  the  result  of  greatly  strengthening  the  company's  importance, 
and  consequently  attracting  numbers  of  provincial  pewterers  into 
its  ranks.  The  officers  of  the  company  who  undertook  the  country 
searches  wore  accustomed  to  entertain  the  provincial  master  pew- 
terers while  on  circuit  at  the  expense  of  the  guild,  and  the  country 
members  when  in  town  also  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  city. 
Hawking  goods  by  peddlers  at  fairs  or  markets  was  strictly  forbid- 
den, under  pain  of  fines  and  confiscation  of  the  articles,  the  shop- 
keei>ers,  who  of  course  were  at  the  charge  of  rent,  taxes,  and  other 
dues,  claiming  and  enforcing  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  trade  in 
their  own  hands. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  company  and  its  consequent 
expansion  the  need  began  to  be  felt  for  a  hall  of  its  own,  and  accord- 
ingly a  site  was  found  for  the  same  in  Lime  street,  where  the  present 
hall  now  stands.    From  verv  earlv  times  it  had  been  the  custom  for 
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the  wardens  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  tin  from  the  stannaries  in 
bulk  and  to  retail  the  same  at  a  small  profit  to  the  members,  a  plan 
doubtless  advantageous  to  all  parties,  as  the  profit  was  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  guild.  During  the  building 
of  the  hall,  however,  which  necessarily  caused  a  great  drain  on  their 
resources,  this  practice  was  discontinued,  but  was  resumed  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  Part  of  the  site  was  occupied  by  tenements  built 
at  the  same  time  by  the  company,  and  the  rents  of  these  and  sums 
received  for  the  hire  of  the  hall  for  wedding  parties  appear  to  have 
materially  increased  its  income. 

In  1504  a  statute  of  the  Parliament  of  King  Henry  VII  abrogated 
the  right  of  any  guild  or  company  to  make  ordinances  without  the 
same  having  received  the  assent  of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  other 
officers  of  the  realm,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  illegal  the  partic- 
ular by-law  which  forbade  members  of  such  a  fraternity  from  suing 
one  another  in  the  King's  courts.  In  the  same  Parliament  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  interest  of  the  pewterers  to  suppress  hawking  by  ped- 
dlers, the  adulteration  of  metal,  and  the  use  of  false  scales  and 
weights.  This  statute  was  confirmed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henrj'  VIII. 

In  accordance  with  the  first-named  act  of  1504,  the  ordinances  of 
the  company  were,  after  eighteen  years'  delay,  submitted  to  the  King 
for  confirmation  in  1522,  and  duly  assented  to  after  the  usual  presents 
and  gratifications  to  courtiers  and  ministers.  About  this  time  the 
importalion  of  foreign  jiewter  was  seriously  competing  with  the 
Englisli  trade,  and  after  a  considerable  amount  nf  lobbying  and 
bribery  in  Parliament  an  act  was  passed  in  15:13  totally  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  foreign  pewter,  any  so  smuggled  to  be  forfeited, 
together  with  a  fine  to  tlie  amount  of  the  vahie.  The  right  of  search 
was  again  confirmed,  and  no  foreigner  was  to  be  employed  in  the 
trade  under  any  circumstances  and  under  heavy  penalties,  and  no  per- 
son of  foreign  birth  to  be  apprenticed.  It  was  also  forbidden  for  an 
Englishman  to  exercise  the  craft  anywhei-e  Ijoyond  sea,  and  thereby 
teach  it  to  foreigners.  Hawking  was  again  forbidden,  even  when 
exercised  by  duly  qualified  pewterei-s,  none  to  be  sold  except  in  a  shop 
attached  to  a  dwelling  hoiise,  or  in  open  fairs  and  markets.  It  is 
curious  to  note  here  that  the  Pewterers'  Company  i-epublished  these 
acts  in  a  book  form  so  late  as  1741. 

As  an  instance  of  the  tight  hold  kept  by  the  company  on  its  mem- 
bers, it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  a  court  held  in  March,  1559,  it  was 
decreed  thai  Robert  ^\'est  should  bring  his  wife  upon  Friday  next 
to  '■  reconcile  herself  to  Mr.  Cacher  and  others  of  the  company  for  her 
naughty  mistlemeanor  of  her  tongue  toward  them." 

No  man  was  allowed  to  set  up  in  business  without  first  submitting 
to  the  master  and  wardens  a  specimen  of  his  work.     IiL-ca.se  of  dis- 
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puteH  between  members  of  the  guild,  it  was  often  decided  that  the  one 
of  the  litiganki  held  to  be  in  the  wrong  should  invite  the  other 
with  his  wife  to  mippcr,  "  and  then  to  be  merry  together  unit  so 
to  be  lovers  and  friends  henceforth." 

A  very  high  standard  of  commercial  morality  was  enforced.  For 
instance,  no  pewterer  was  allowed,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ^Os. 
(probably  equal  to  £10  of  our  money)  to  say  to  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer that  his  goods  were  superior  in  quality  to  those  of  others. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  amenities  obtaining  at  the  time 
iKstween  the  English  and  those  of  the  sister  kingdom:  '"Thomas 
Wolshire  shall  pay  for  his  opprobrious  words  toward  Richard  Scot, 
ssyiiig  '  He  played  the  Scot's  part  and  had  the  Scot's  heart,'  Ifid." 
Members  had  to  attend  the  funerals  of  their  confreres  on  pain  of 
fine,  unless  they  had  a  reasonable  excuse. 

Not  only  apprentices,  but  unmarried  journeymen  lived  in  their 
master's  house  and  accompanied  him  to  church  on  Sundays.  They 
were  not  to  absent  themselves  until  after  the  afternoon  service,  when 
they  were  permitted  to  amuse  themselves  with  shooting  at  the  butts 
and  dancing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  was  resolute  to 
defend  the  rights  of  members,  and  once,  for  example,  forbade  any 
of  the  craft  from  serving  any  persons  belonging  to  the  Saddlers' 
Company  until  a  claim  against  it  by  a  pewterer  had  been  satisfieil. 
Adulteration  of  metal,  as  before  mentioned,  was  severely  punished, 
sometimes  by  expulsion,  the  culprit  being  described  as  acting  con- 
trary to  his  oath  and  "  like  no  trewe  pyewterer  and  to  the  great 
slaundre  of  all  the  pewterers  in  London."  Sometimes  on  giving 
an  undertaking  and  a  surety  not  to  repeat  the  offense  he  was  received 
back,  but  was  made  to  pay  a  substantial  fine.  In  cases  when  the 
offense  was  not  very  flagrant  the  punishment  was  to  make  the  culprit 
change  his  mark,  this  lacing  equivalent  to  a  Bne,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  time  and  the  expense  of  re-marking  his  stock  and  oblit- 
erating his  old  mark. 

The  statute  of  apprentices  having  been  passed  in  ISGS.  the  com- 
pany, in  15C4,  issued  an  ordinance  that  each  member  of  the  livery 
should  be  allowed  to  take  one  apprentice,  the  master  and  wardens 
might  have  three,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  employed  two 
journeymen.  Misbehaving  apprentices  were  sometimes  sentenced 
to  be  whipped  in  the  hall.  No  member  was  allowed  to  sell  old  pew- 
ter bought  secondhand,  and  no  pewterer  was  to  act  as  scullion  oven 
for  the  lord  mayor  himself,  nor  to  repair  or  clean  pewter  except  at 
his  own  workshop — a  suggestive  rule  for  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  craft.  Gilding  pewter  was  strictly  forbidden,  except  when 
given  as  a  present  to  friends.  To  insure  proper  registration,  the 
members  of  the  livery  were  accustomed  to  set  up  their  marks  in  the 
hall. 
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It  was  a  custom  coexistent  with  the  company  for  niemhers  to  be 
enrolled  who  were  not  pewterers.  An  instance  that  may  be  given 
is  that  of  one  Isaac  Tucker,  who,  in  the  year  1556,  was  admitted 
on  the  recommendation  of  "  Sir  Water  Rawghlcy "  (sic)  on  pay- 
ment of  £10,  half  of  the  usual  fee  payable  by  such  members.  It  is 
expressly  stated  that  this  was  done  out  of  respect  to  *'  Sir  Water," 
and  for  no  other  reason. 

No  journeyman  was  allowed  to  trade  on  his  own  account,  but  must 
obtain  the  permit  of  the  company  and  register  his  mark  or  "  touch," 
as  it  was  technically  called,  and  if  a  tradesman  left  London  and 
afterwards  returned  he  had  to  pay  his  dues  for  permission  to  start 
a  second  time.  No  tin  was  to  be  exported,  except  after  having 
passed  through  the  pewterer's  hands — that  is,  in  bars  or  made  into 
pewter  ingots. 

Tn  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was  forbidden  to  allow 
country  pewterers  and  others  to  enter  shops  where  London  men  wore 
at  work,  "  whereby  they  come  to  great  light  of  further  knowledge:  " 
in  other  words,  were  finding  out  trade  secrets.  The  monopolies 
granted  by  James  I  to  the  farmers  of  tin  had  a  very  prejudicial  ef- 
fect on  the  industry,  and  the  company  accordingly  petitioned  several 
limes  against  the  practice,  which,  after  a  time,  was  modified  by  the 
King.  The  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
must  have  been  the  palmy  days  of  the  pewter  trade.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  middle  class  brought  substantial  comfort  into  the  homes 
of  the  artisan  and  the  laborer,  and  every  fairly  well-to-do  citizen, 
among  other  belongings,  seems  to  have  made  a  point  of  possessing 
his  "  garnish  "  of  pewter,  while  even  the  thrifty  workman  and  peas- 
ant had  a  modest  quantity.  X  "  garnish,"  I  may  here  recall,  con- 
sisted of  12  plates,  12  smaller  platters,  and  12  dishes.  At  this 
period,  also,  large  quantities  of  pewter  were  kept  in  stock  by  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  for  hire  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  well  as  to 
public  bodies  for  banquets  and  other  festivities,  the  pewterers  often 
helping  one  another  with  loans  when  a  great  demand  was  made  on 
their  resources. 

DECLINE  OF   THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  pew(er  manufacture  in  England, 
as  on  the  Continent,  were  mainly,  as  l>efore  stated,  the  competition  of 
cheap  earthenware  for  table  and  other  domestic  use,  followed  by 
deterioration  of  quality  and  design,  and  consequent  loss  of  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Pewterers'  Company.  The  guild  had  for 
centuries  maintained,  by  rigid  enactments,  the  high  quality  of  English 
pewter,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export,  and  these  enact- 
ments were  enormously  aided  in  their  enforcements  by  the  company's 
right  of  search.    During  the  troubles  of  the  great  civil  wm-;  how^l^'er, 
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Ibis  right  fell  almost  into  desuetude,  and  after  (he  restoration  the 
company  found  that  it  is  much  easier  to  maintain  a  privilege  than  to 
reimpope  one  when  once  practically  abrogated.  The  right  of  search 
was  felt  to  be  tmsuited  to  the  spirit  of  even  that  age,  and  the  company 
never  succeeded  in  getting  it  legally  recognized  again.  Possibly,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  authorities  were  indisposed  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion before  the  courts  of  law;  as,  in  the  case  of  an  adverse  decision, 
the  right  would  definitely  cease  to  exist,  whereas  by  leaving  the  mat- 
ter unsettled  It  might  be  once  more  established,  diould  a  favorable 
opportunity  arise.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  practice  which  we 
have  seen  had  existed  from  early  time':,  of  admitting  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  guild  members  who  were  not  connected  with  the  craft, 
became  more  and  more  common,  until  many  of  the  inSuential  so- 
called  "  pewterers  "  had  ceased  to  possess  any  real  business  interest 
in  the  trade,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  main  object  of  the 
existence  of  the  company  was  neglected. 

Fifforts,  however,  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  revive  the  declin- 
ing industry,  but  slowly  and  surely  the  products  of  the  potteries  ousted 
the  plates,  dishes,  and  vessels  of  pewter,  whilst  the  art  of  plating 
inferior  metals  with  silver  displaced  the  old  pewter  dish  covers, 
cruets,  salt  collars,  drinking  clips,  and  the  like,  until  at  last  even  in 
the  village  inns  and  hostelries  the  electroplated  tankards  displaced 
the  pewter  pot.  This  last  fact  is  significant,  since  good  j  udges  of  malt 
liquor  never  lost  the  tradition  that  ale  or  stout  was  of  better  flavor 
when  drunk  from  what  was  called  "  its  native  pewter,"  Thus  the 
once  flourishing  craft  of  the  pewterer  degenerated  to  the  production 
of  some  few  mere  utilities,  such  as  lavatory  fittings,  public  house  bar 
appliances,  and  plumbers'  requisites.  Although  exclusive  reference 
has  been  made  to  English  pewter,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  pew- 
terers'  craft  embraced  Scotland,  notably  Edinburgh,  as  demonstrate*! 
by  the  "  Tappit  Hen  "  and  "  Christening  Tankard,''  which  examples 
by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  AValter  Churcher  are,  with  others  from  liis 
collection,  here  for  our  inspection  this  evening. 


Great  numbers  of  old  touches  or  makers'  marks  have  come  down 
to  us,  but  it  is,  imfortimately.  the  fact  that  no  register  of  them  exists, 
and  unless  the  name  is  mentioned  they  are,  therefore,  -iilTicuJt  to 
identify.  Much  interesting  informalion  from  the  collector's  point  of 
view  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  marks,  but  it  will  suffice  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  say  that  no  piece  of  pewter  was  allowed 
to  be  sold  without  a  mark,  and  that  this  rule  extended  to  the  pewter 
mountings  on  stone  jugs  and  tankards;  and  it  is  thought  probable 
that  the  crowned  "Rose"  mark  was  in  some  measure  the  official 
"touch"  of  the  Pewterers'  Company,  being  one  of  their  nnnorials, 


u  Low  Relief    (Modern 


FiQ.  3.— Hot-water  Juo.  with 
Ornament  in  Low  Relief. 
(Modern  Enqlish.) 
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—Coffee  Pot,  Spout  Made  rw  Ome  PrecE  with  the  Body.    (Modehn  German.) 
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while  the  double  "  f "  was  a  penal  mark  sometimes  affixed  to  the 
work  of  a  member  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  malpractices,  and 
signifying,  as  it  did,  false,  the  result  commonly  was  his  being  obliged 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  journeymen  of  the  craft. 


And  now  I  must  refer  to  the  alloys  and  the  process  of  actual  manu- 
facture. It  is  still  questionable,  I  believe,  what  were  the  precise  alloys 
and  the  relative  proportions  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ancient  pew- 
ter ;  and,  indeed,  down  to  our  own  day  the  word  "  pewter  "  has  an  elas- 
tic- meaning.  I  gather,  however,  that  some  amon^  the  old  examples 
show  a  large  admixture  of  lead,  as,  for  instance,  a  vase  handle  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  dug  up  in  Rome,  which,  according  to 
Bapst,  was  assayed  in  Franc*-  early  in  the  last  century  and  found  to 
contain  about  three-sevenths  lead,  without  any  trace  of  copper.  This 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  of  very  inferior  quality.  By  way 
of  explanation  it  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  tin  procured  with 
difficulty  from  a  remote  and  barbarous  region  was  almost  ns  dear  as 
stiver,  and  that  this  may  account  for  the  low  grade  of  pewter  being 
in  use  in  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Mr.  Gowland's  analy- 
sis of  varying  examples  of  Roman  pewter  show  that  the  question  of 
tost  was  by  no  means  invariably  considered.  His  results  give  for 
what  he  terms  "typical"  Roman  pewter:  72.36  tin  to  2fi.!>0  lead, 
and  70.58  tin  to  27.62  lead;  that  is,  to  put  it  roughly,  three  parts  tin 
and  one  part  lead. 

According  to  Mr.  Welch,  in  the  ordinances  of  the  old  English  craft 
of  pewterers  two  qualities  of  pewter  are  describetl,  the  first  of  tin 
with  a  small  admixture  (supposed  to  be  aliout  '>  [ht  cent)  of  what  is 
called  "  kettle  brass,'"  otherwise  known  as  "  peak  "  metal,  the  peak 
metal  being  a  compound  of  copper  with  some  other  metal  not  defi- 
nitely ascertained,  and  probably  always  kept  a  mystery  of  the  guild. 
The  second  quality  was  originally  called  "  vessel  of  tin,"  being  a  com- 
pound of  tin  and  lead  in  the  proportion  of  1  hundredweight  of  tin 
to  not  exceeding  26  pounds  of  lead.  This  alloy  was  afterwards 
known  as  "  lay,"  or  lead,  metal. 

Some  old  pieces  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  periods  were 
assayed  two  years  ago  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Haseler,  when  conducting 
some  experiments  on  behalf  of  Liberty  &  Co.,  and  besides  tin  he 
found  them  to  consist  of  small  quantities  of  copper,  with  traces  of 
untimony.  the  latter  probably  being  added  for  the  hardening  and 
cleansing  of  the  other  metals.  These  pieces  were  of  what  is  known 
as  the  old  first  quality  of  pewter.  We  have  seen  that  the  craft 
always  guarded  most  jealously  the  good  reputation  which  the  Eng- 
lish pewter  held,  and  that  it  included  the  keeping  up  of  the  requisite 
standard  of  purity  in  the  metal.    It  was  for  this  purpose,  indeed, 
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that  the  Pcwterers'  Company  possessed  and  exercised  their  peculiar 
powers.  Thus,  as  has  l>een  noted,  all  tin  brought  to  London  van 
liable  to  be  assayed  by  the  company's  inspector  before  being  sold, 
and  it  could  be  seized  and  forfeited  if  of  inferior  quality,  no  matter 
to  n-honi  it  might  belong.  It  was  also  ordered  (in  1438)  that  all 
articles  (in  accord  with  a  published  list)  should  be  of  a  certain 
standard  weight,  thus  insuring  to  purchasers  a  definite  quantity  of 
the  metal.  This  was  doubtless  an  excellent  rule  to  prevent  fraud 
when  recasting  was  so  constantly  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  good 
the  constant  wear  and  tear  to  which  pewter  articles  were  liable  st 
a  time  when  they  were  used  for  practically  all  domestic  purposes. 
Thus,  it  was  a  definite  rule  that  "chargeours"  of  the  largest  size 
were  to  weigh  three-fourths  hundredweight  per  dozen,  i.  e.,  7  pounds 
each,  and  small  "  bolles  "  13  pounds  per  dozen. 

In  the  present  day  and  of  late  years  many  experiments  have  been 
made  and  various  modifications  have  been  tried  in  the  composition  of 
pewter,  nearly  every  manufacturer  having  his  own  particular  for- 
mula. For  the  production  of  modern  pewter  goods  aspiring  to  be 
classed  as  artistic  in  design,  the  inferior  alloy  containing  lead  is  dis- 
carded altogether  (except  by  the  Japanese  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  antimony  ware).  And  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of 
copper,  which  some  consider  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  color,  tin  is 
nowadaj's  alloyed  in  the  proportion  of  about  5  per  cent  of  antimony, 
or  bismuth,  or  both.  An  excess  of  copper  imparttj  a  brownish  tint, 
whilst  the  use  of  lead  (always  be  it  remembered  the  alloy  of  the 
so-called  second  quality  pewter)  imparts  the  well-known  gray  color 
tone  which,  t>e  it  acknowledged,  has  for  some  of  us  a  decided  charm. 
Still,  as  we  know,  if  lead  is  used  beyond  a  <%rtain  proportion  it  ren- 
ders the  pewter  dangerous  for  the  use  of  liquors  containing  acids, 
such  as  l>eer,  wine,  vinegar,  etc.,  by  reason  of  the  chemical  action  they 
set  up,  the  excess  lead  producing  poisonous  oxides. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  some  years  ago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  Government,  which  resulted  in  a  law  being 
passed  prescribing  the  proportion  of  lead  which  may  safely  be  used, 
and  this  was  fi.xed  for  France  at  16^  per  cent.  The  old  pewterers 
appear  to  have  had  one  advantage  over  the  modem  in  the  fact  tJiat 
their  lead  nearly  always  contained  a  small  percentage  of  silver, 
which  (unfortunately  for  the  pewter  trade)  science  has  enabled  the 
modern  smelters  to  extract.  That  is  to  say,  the  fascinating  luster 
which  many  old  pieces  of  pewter  pos.sess  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  this  small  proportion  of  silver  in  alloy.  Modem  German 
pewter,  as  compared  with  modem  English,  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  antimony,  with  some  bismuth,  and  gives  out  when  bent. 
.  or  bitten  (which  the  modem  English  does  in  a  far  less  degree)  the 
well-known  distinguishing  crackle  or  cri.    Modern  (GemM  pewter 
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is  produced  principally  in  Nuremburg,  Crefeld,  and  Munich.  The 
German  alloys  have,  in  my  opinion,  however,  the  disadvantage  of 
being  more  brittle  than  those  used  in  this  country,  and  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  those  used  by  the  company  with  which  my  own  name  is 
associated.  The  alloys  used  by  it  are,  as  before  mentioned,  the  results 
of  careful  trials  made  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Haseler,  a  partner  in  and 
dirBctor  of  Liberty  &  Cc's  works  at  Birmingham.  His  endeavor  has 
been  to  reproduce  a  metal  similar,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  best  of  the 
old  English  pewter,  and  in  point  of  solidity  the  new  alloy  is,  I 
lielieve,  unHpialed.  The  exact  constituents  and  proportions  ui«d  are 
regarded  as  a  trade  secret  by  my  colleagues,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
(■oniposition  of  the  alloy  used  by  our  German  friends,  although  both 
could,  doubtless,  be  readily  assayed. 

MANnFACTURE. 

Pewter  work  is  either  cast,  spun,  or  hammered,'and  the  methods 
of  manufacture  differ  in  no  essential  in  the  prp«ent  day  from  those 
of  the  olden  times.  Most  of  the  old  pewter  was  oust  in  molds  of 
brass,  which  were  highly  finished  inside  and  fitted  with  great  nicety. 
But  spei'ially  prepared  iron  is  preferred  nowadays,  as  higher  skill 
in  the  working  of  the  more  enduring  metal  has  been  attained. 
Pewter  can  be  cast  of  any  degree  of  thinness,  and  is  turned  out  of  the 
mold  in  a  state  requiring  a  minimum  of  work  in  the  fini'^hing  pro- 
cess, apart  from  the  inevitable  polishing  and  soldering.  In  the 
active  days  of  the  Pcwterers'  Company  the  guild  was  accustomed  to 
purcha.se  and  to  have  made  to  order  a  large  number  of  molds,  which 
were  let  out  on  hire  to  its  members.  The  latter,  of  course,  also  pos- 
sessed stocks  of  molds  of  (heir  own,  often  held  in  shares  by  different 
tradesmen.  The  reason  for  this  arrangement  was  the  great  expense 
of  producing  properly  made  molds,  and  by  this  means  the  expense 
was  shared  by  members  to  mutual  advantage.  The  eInlKirate  pieces, 
incrusted  with  ornament  in  relief,  pro<lu<'ed  on  the  Continent  during 
the  Renaissance,  especially  in  the  sixteenth  '•euturv,  wen'  cast  in  a 
different  way,  i.  e.,  in  suiid,  and  in  sections  uftejrwards  soldered  to- 
gether. These  pieces,  being  produced  in  small  quantities,  the  cost 
of  a  metal  mold  would  have  been  prohibitive,  since  even  for  phiner 
work  it  was  necessary  to  spread  the  cost  of  a  mold  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  articles.  The  articles  being  cast  in  sand,  however.  left  a 
finely  granulated  surfaoe,  roiuiring  a  considerable  amount  of  extra 
labor  to  finish  them  by  polishing  and  chasing. 

One  of  the  must  satisfactory  pieces  of  old  English  pewter,  and  per- 
haps the  example  most  frequently  referred  to,  is  a  large  riish  in  the 
South  Kensington  Miistnmi,  of  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  Sir  C:*spar 
Purdon  Clarke,  1  have  been  enabled  to  bring  a  sketch  hciv  to-night. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  engraved  with  the  royal  arms  and  a  floral 
border  of  simple  design,  and  bears  an  inscription  dated  16(>2.  The 
engranng  on  it  is  plainly  but  boldly  executed,  and  has  the  great 
merit  of  obtaining  that  too  often  ignored  quality,  namely,  suitability. 
But,  as  wc  have  seen,  the  quality  of  English  pewter,  as  far  as  regards 
the  metal  employed,  was  always  unrivaled,  and  the  strength  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  workmanship  was  also  equal  to  the  best.  In  the  de- 
partment of  design,  hoivever,  we  have  nothing  to  show  in  old  pewter 
to  compare  in  elaboration  with  some  of  the  pieces  still  existing,  the 
work  of  continental  craftsmen.  I  greatly  prefer,  however,  the  taste 
of  our  own  workmen,  who  made  their  platters  and  bowls  almost  al- 
ways plain  (and,  therefore,  more  easily  cleaned),  depending  on  the 
shapes  alone  for  the  good  effect  of  the  cups,  tankards,  and  measures. 
The  shapes  of  our  old  ciaftsmen's  hollow  ware  are  almost  always  ex- 
cellent and  generally  far  superior  to  the  classical  ewers  and  vessels 
produced  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the  Renaissance.  Our  rivals  on  the 
Continent,  indeed,  appear  to  have  made  the  great  mistake  throughout 
of  overelaboration  (for  pewter  is  es.sentially  a  homely  metal )_.  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  subordination  of  shape  to  ornament.  Some 
of  the  ewers  and  other  vessels  made  by  Briot,  who  has  been  called 
the  Cellini  of  the  pewterers,  are,  however,  dignified,  in  addition  to 
being  elaborate.  But  too  many  of  the  show  pieces  in  the  museums 
and  private  collections  by  German  makers  of  the  Renaissance  period 
are  both  inferior  in  execution  and  absurdly  overdone  in  decoration. 

The  solder  used  is  still  the  hard  solder  of  the  middle  ages,  made  of 
tin  and  lead,  sometimes  with  a  small  proportion  of  bismuth,  and 
when  skillfully  done  the  process  insures  not  only  mechanical  adhe- 
sion, but  forms  an  alloy  of  itself  between  the  solder  and  the  metaU 
joined.  The  old  pewterers  slrictly  forbade  the  use  of  soft  solder  (i.e.. 
solder  with  too  much  lead) ;  and  although  handles  of  jugs,  etc.,  and 
the  ears  of  dishes  were  at  one  time  soldered  an  ordinance  made  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  decreed  that  in  future  they  were  to  be  cast  in 
one  piece.  Modern  hollow  ware  is  often  "  spun,"  as  it  is  teehnically 
called,  very  much  in. the  same  way  as  clay  on  a  potter's  wheel.  The 
metal  is  forced  into  the  shape  required  by  a  blunt  steel  tool  onto  a 
wooden  "  chuck,"  or  block,  of  the  shape  of  the  vessel  to  be  made,  and 
much  of  the  ornament  is  worked  by  hand  with  the  hammer  and 
chaser.  Some  pieces  are  entirely  hammered  up  from  the  sheets  of 
pewter,  and  therefore  bear  the  impress  of  individuality  to  a  more 
marked  degree. 

THE    RE VI V All. 

I  now  come  to  the  concluding  and  the  more  practical  side  of  my 
subject — the  revival  of  the  pewterers  craft  as  an  art  industry.  And 
here  I  would  again  allude  to  the  notable  paper  on /pewtei^  ir^d  by 
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Mr.  Gardner  ten  years  ago,  and  the  interesting  fact  that  no  sooner 
had  the  echoes  of  his  words  of  lamentation  died  away  than  the  cloud 
which  threatened  extinction  to  the  industry  slowly  lifted,  and  from 
that  day  the  erstwhile  moribund  craft  has  been  struggling  back  to 
life.  Among  the  controlling  influences  tending  toward  this  result  a 
certain  firm,  whose  name  I  need  not  mention,  had,  shortly  after  that 
time,  adopted  for  designs  in  silver  plate  and  jewelry  the  motif 
and  lines  of  ancient  Celtic  ornament.  The  results  proving  fairly 
satisfactory,  the  question  arose,  Why  not  apply  the  like  forms  and 
designs  to  the  manufacture  of  pewter?  Thus,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  pioneers  of  the  revival  of  Celtic  ornament  decided  to  work  in 
pewter  on  somewhat  parallel  lines  with  silver,  and  came  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  nothing  is  produced  by  the  silversmith  which  may  not, 
as  occasion  arises,  be  made  in  pewter,  but  with  the  distinct  proviso 
that  any  attempt  to  imitate  the  precious  metal  should  be  avoided. 
For  pewter,  however,  only  modifications  of  Celtic  forms  were  used, 
and  these  were  soon  supplemented  by  floral  and  plant  motives  to 
which  the  distinguishing  name  of  ^'  Tudric  "  was  given.  This  modest 
effort  was,  at  all  events,  the  first  step  toward  the  reawakening  of  the 
pev^ter  industry,  and  up  to  the  present  it  remains  the  only  effort 
that  has  been  made  in  England.  It  attained  some  commercial  suc- 
cess, and,  directly  and  indirectly,  it  has  been  the  means  of  the  revival, 
so  far  as  a  revival  has  at  present  progressed.  But  the  ideal  of 
modem  English  pewter,  as  conceived  by  its  sponsors,  aims  at  more 
than  a  commercial  success — it  aims  at  a  high  standard  in  design,  a 
high  standard  in  workmanship,  and  a  high  standard  in  the  quality 
of  the  metal,  and  it  strives  to  avoid  overmodeling  and  overcliaHlng. 
It  would  devote  attention  to  sliapes  being  properly  adapted  to  the 
several  purposes  for  which  the  objects  are  made,  it  would  see  that  the 
constructive  lines  be  graceful,  well  contrasted,  and  strong,  and  that 
ornament,  when  used  at  all,  be  used  with  restraint,  and  grow  out  of 
the  general  design.  These  excellent  intentions,  unfortunately,  are 
not  always  carried  out,  for  faulty  and  eccentric  notes  strike  out  from 
time  to  time.  These,  however,  it  is  confidently  believed,  are  mere 
accidents  by  the  way,  and  will  doubtless  become  less  and  less  fre- 
quent. The  Germans  are,  practically,  the  only  Continental  repre- 
sentatives of  the  modern  pewter  industrj-,  and  they,  having  observed 
the  new  note  struck  in  England,  appear  to  have  seized  upon  the  fact 
that  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  their  own  wares  was  desirable.  So, 
forthwith,  they  proceeded  to  produce  what  they  conceived  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  English  work,  and  translated  it  into  the 
fanta.stic  motif  which  it  pleases  our  Continental  friends  to  worship 
as  I'art  nouveau.  Still,  alongside  the  foolish  and  undesirable,  it 
must  in  justice  be  admitted  that  the  (lermans  have  recently  produced 
many  original  and  pleasing  designs  in  pewter.     I  allude,  particularly 
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to  the  work  «f  Messrs.  J,  P.  Kayser  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Walters  Scherf 
&  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Tjichtinger  &  Co.  Tlie  present  aim  of  the  Ocrman 
pewterers  seems  to  make  for  rather  different  results  in  certain  details 
than  with  our  designers,  the  ornament  being  made  sharper  and 
higher  in  relief,  and  the  excess  of  antimony,  or  some  similar  alloy, 
used  enables  thein  to  execute  this  kind  of  casting  with  great  facility. 
As  compared  with  goods  made  in  this  country  the  surface  manipula- 
tion and  finish  of  German  goods  is  often  more  careful  and  satis- 
factory. On  the  other  hand,  our  alloys  atv  much  less  brittle,  our 
work  flatter  and  broader  in  treatment,  and  thus,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
found  that  our  designs  and  methods  are  more  suitable  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  metal,  and  are  therefore  better  calculated  to  per- 
manently advance  the  pewter  industry. 

As  for  tlie  lines  on  which  to  advance,  it  shoidd  be  remembered 
that  for  hi.storic  mansions  and  houses  where  the  apartments  are 
furnished  after  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  wherever  magnifi- 
cence i.s  fitting  and  desired,  a  rich  and  sumptuous  array  of  costly 
silver  plate  is  doubtless  in  hannony  with  its  surroundings;  but  for 
the  majority  of  households  I  venture  to  think  that  pewter  is  equally 
de.sirable  for  the  many  decorative  adjuncts  of  refined  and  restful 
furnishing,  and  the  more  particularly  as  it  can  be  obtained  at  modest 
cost.  On  this  latter  j>oint  we  are  continually  being  told  that  objects 
of  art  should  not  be  regarded  as  lu.\uri<^,  but  should  be  easily  attain- 
able by  rich  and  poor  alike.  Everything,  therefore,  which  tends 
toward  the  production  of  useful  and  beautiful  objects  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  should  be  welcomed.  And  herein, 
I)erchance,  in  these  days  of  culture,  are  to  be  found  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  pewter,  for  its  soft  neutral  tone  and  subdued  luster  har- 
monizes with  any  scheme  of  decorative  coloring.  Those,  too,  who 
object  to  the  use  of  electroplate  as  an  imitation  of  silver  may  be 
content  to  accept  equally  good  forms  in  solid  pewter  in  its  place, 
while  those  who  are  already  the  fortunate  [jossessors  of  treasure.-! 
in  pewter  may  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  advent  of  the 
burglar. 

The  manufacturer,  however,  realizes  that  as  by  a  process  of 
natural  evolution  pewter  has  ousted  wood  from  the  kitchen,  so  china 
in  its  turn  has  inevitably  supplanted  pewter.  The  fact  must  be 
squarely  faced  by  him,  thei-efore,  that  it  is  useless  to  reproduce  the 
large  majority  of  those  many  fascinating  forms  in  old  pewter,  where 
the  purposes  which  brought  them  into  being  are  now  attained  by 
the  substitution  of  other  and  more  appropriate  wares.  For  instance, 
however  beautiful  their  form  and  patina,  it  would  be  absolutely 
useless  to  tempt  a  modern  hons('-.vife  to  purchase  pewter  plates  and 
vessels  for  tea  and  table  use,  now  that  spotless  and  dainty  white 
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jwrcelain  cups  ami  dit^Iifs  are  obtainable  at  equal  or  less  cost.  A 
rewnt  author  tolls  us,  indeed,  that  "  it  is  a  good  thing  to  rub  (lewter 
over  with  a  rug  saturated  with  vaseline."  but  siirclv  the  process 
appeals  to  the  palate  as  the  reverse  of  appetizing,  and  is  calculated 
further  to  emphasize  the  housewife's  objection  to  |>ewter  for  ciilin- 
iirv  and  table  use.  Then,  too.  besides  the  wares  made  for  the  service 
of  food  and  other  purposes  requiring  easy  and  perfect  cleansing 
there  is  a  quite  considerable  range  of  other  things  once  made  in 
pewter,  which  an  altered  state  of  conditions  has  rendered  useless. 
These  also  are  undesirable  for  the  modem  pewterer  to  reproduce. 
The  author  just  quoted  writes,  however,  in  reference  to  some  of 
them:  "jVniong  other  instances  of  articles  in  pewter  which  have 
now  unfortunately  ceased  to  be  made  are  snuffboxes,  candle  boxes, 
(able  fountains,  and  lavabos,  or  hanging  washstands."  Xow,  while 
sympathizing  with  collectors  in  regretting  the  disap]>e^ ranee  of  the 
good  work  of  bygone  days,  it  would  be  a  more  helpful  attitude  for 
the  manufacturer  to  try  to  substitute  useful  objects  for  the  useless 
ones.  Instead  of  table  fountains  and  candle  boxes  one  might  sug- 
gest the  production  of  electroliers,  jardinieres,  and  presentation 
caskets,  challenge  cups,  card  trays,  and  a  host  of  et  cieteras  of  the 
(lower  vase  order.  We  have,  indeed,  an  example  of  how  a  similar 
evolution  was  brought  alwut  by  the  Japanese  metal  workers,  who. 
when  they  found  that  sword  hilts  and  their  inlaying  were  no  longer 
required,  transferred  their  attention  to  the  invention  of  the  cheap 
and  clever  antimony  ware  with  which  they  have  since  flooded  the 
European  markets.  And  (his  antimony  ware,  be  it  rememben'd.  is  a 
branch  of  the  pewtcrer's  tnwle. 
.  And  now  we  come  to  the  two  questions  which  I  have  bi-en  working 
up  (o,  i.  e.,  (i)  are  the  pewter  wan's  now  Ix'ing  made  c<iual  in  quality 
and  design  to  the  average  work  of  the  Ih'sI  [R-riods  of  bygone  tlays? 
and  (ii)  what  an*  the  future  pnisiK-cts  of  jx-wter  as  an  art  industry? 
The  Iate«l  critic  on  this  subject,  the  writer  just  refern-d  to,  has 
not  one  good  word  for  [uodern  pewter,     lie  says: 

In  Bttlvfng  to  firrlve  nt  '"  iirt  "  [M'Wtpr  tlie  ninVmrnrturern  hnve  produeeii  the 
wrviiK  kind  of  h1I<i.v.  !I  In  Tar  Iih>  rrude  ami  while,  iiml  Uhh  n  meretrlfhiiiH 
look,  beRideti  the  fatal  fault  of  atiiicist  looklnc  like  silver  or  elwtroiilat'-. 
Aiiiitlier  fault  In  Unit  It  i»  far  tcHi  l.riltle  iiiiil  lianl.  Then-  in  no  iiU-e  fei'llnt: 
In  It ;  It  In.  nnllke  i>W  [leivtiT.  hard  and  n'i'nisive  to  the  loueh.  A^aln.  •  •  • 
fiitUfiielory  deslijim  fur  |iewter  I'aii  not  Iw  exteiaiiorlzed  hy  any  designer,  how- 
ever c-unnhiK  he  niny  lie  ill  latehliiE  tlie  imhlle  tiisite.  no  called,  with  a  gauily 
erftoniie  or  a  lueanliijiileHs  uull  i»ii>er. 

Happily,  it  is  needless  lo  add,  there  are  many  who  hold  more  hope- 
fid  views  on  this  subject,  who  consider  a  distinct  advance  has  K-en 
made  already,  and  who  Ixdieve  that  there  is  good  promise  for  the 
future. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author,  said : 
The  pliarni  of  art  was  never  bo  close.  Intimate,  and  ftraterul  as  wben  it  was 
conferred  on  the  familiar  articles  of  utility  about  our  beartha  and  homes.  Its 
charm  IntlDltely  transcenda  In  value  tbe  prices  of  the  materials  on  wblch  It 
\h  lavished,  and  can  be  equally  Imimrted  to  the  costliest  substancm — black 
et>ony  and  white  Ivory,  sliver  and  gold,  and  precloua  stones — and  to  compara- 
tively worthless  Bubstances— clay.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  brasa.  and  pewter,  and  ordi- 
nary woods — provided  the  artistic  manipulation  of  them  Is  symiwttaettcall; 
adapted  to  tlie  distinguishing  natural  qualltlee — and  the  defects  of  tbe  aatne— 
of  Iltei^  materials  and  to  llie  uses  tlie  "  objeta  d'art "  fashioned  of  tbem  are 
Intended  to  fulfill.  Just  ten  years  ago  Mr.  J.  Stariile  Gardner  gave  us  blB 
Wholarly  pa|>er  (Journal,  June  I,  ]dU4)  on  "  Pefiter,"  and  In  It,  as  Mr.  Iiaaeobf 
l,il>erty  has  told  us,  ex[ire«sed  a  regret  that  pewter  had  not  shared  up  to  tliat 
date  In  tlie  great  artistic  renals»ance  of  ttie  reign  of  Quceu  Victoria.  This 
observation  was  at  once  taken  up  by  Kayser.  and  by  Licbtlnger  In  Germany, 
and  In  this  country  alau  by  Mr.  Lasenby  Ml>erty,  w1m>  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  devoted  himself,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  resolution  with  which  lie  pur- 
sues all  his  artistic  enterprises,  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  and  once 
flourlshlu):  and  fauious  British  art  of  pewtery.  Mr.  Lasenby  Liberty  to-night 
has  fully  and  clearly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  moat  Impartial  criticism,  told  as 
of  all  that  has  been  attempted  and  done  In  this  respect  by  his  flroi,  and  from  tbe 
speciinens  of  their  worli  placed  before  ua  and  the  Illustrations  of  them  in  his 
lantern  slides  we  can  Judge  of  the  dltticultles  of  the  undertaking  to  wblcli  Mr. 
Lasenby  Liberty  has  set  hitu.self  as  a  labor  of  love  and  of  tbe  measure  of  suc- 
cess with  which  these  dltticultles  have  been  overcome.  What  In  required  of  all 
such  articles  Is  that  while  artistic  they  should  never  lose  tbelr  utilitarian  and 
homely  character — that  is.  the  character  Impressed  upon  tbem  through  nntold 
generations  of  rough  and  ready  doniestic  service.  If  this  character  Is  overlooked 
or  Ignored,  or  In  any  way  blurred  or  masked,  either  in  the  form  or  tbe  emtiellish- 
ments  of  these  articles.  If.  Indeed,  It  la  not  directly  Indicated  and  emphasized  by 
their  artistic  treatment,  the  art  clatrarated  on  them  has  been  wasted  and  Is 
worthless,  however  unencumbered  by  purposeless  cunveutlonallties  and  nnsig- 
nlflcant  symbols  or  however  original  In  conception  and  sincere  In  execution.  Tbs 
"summam  allcul  rcl  dare"  to  achieve  here  is  directness,  slmpllcty,  and  balance 
of  form,  the  subordination  of  any  ornamentation  to  tbe  form  and  to  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Its  function,  and  tbe  perfect  adjustment  of  both  form  and  ornamen- 
tation to  tbe  materials  of  which  these  articles  are  severally  framed  and  to  tbe 
human  purtHMes  they  have  To  subserve.  The  decoration  must  not  only  be 
resiNiusive  to  form  and  use.  but  as  reticent  as  It  Is  significant,  and  must  avoid 
all  excess.  There  must  be  no  straining  after  originality,  which,  unless  It  comes 
of  the  rarest  and  richest  genius,  tends  to  languish  under  weak  bands  Into  nerve- 
less and  contemptible  alTectatlons  and  conceits  and  In  strong  ones  to  run  riot 
In  violent  and  offensive  eccentricities.  In  France  the  contortionists  of  i'art 
nouveau  have  reached  the  basest  artistic  degradation  In  the  studied  pruriency 
of  the  nude  decorative  bronzettcs  with  which  the  shop  windows  of  all  Euro])e 
have  been  crowded  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Compare  them  for  a 
moment  with  tiie  exquisite  modeling  and  the  purity  of  conception  which  Is  their 
animating  soul,  of  the  clay  flgurlnes  of  the  coroplasts  of  ancient  Tanagra  and 
Thisbe,  Cyme,  and  M>rlna  and  you  at  once  realize  the  gulf  fixed  between  the 
Inspirations  of  artistic  genius  and  the  dlal>ollcat  subtletlea  of  merely  manipula- 
tive dexterity,    There  is,  moreover,  notblug  new  lu  tUs  I'art  nourean.    It  is,  Id 
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Its  "tnotlfB,"  Die  primitive  nrt  of  all  savage  rai-es,  to  wbicli  the  blgbeat  mechani- 
cal  perfection  Ib  found  given  In  the  art  of  ancient  Egj-pt  and  In  much  of  the  Htual 
art  ot  modern  Japan,  which  Celtic  art  all  but  touclietl  with  spiritual  perfection, 
and  which  In  our  time  has  been  brought  Into  vogue  by  the  marveloua  blai?k  and 
wblte  drawinKH  of  Aubrey  BeardBley.  a  man  of  uiidoobted  genius,  hut  who.  It 
•hould  always  be  remembered,  received  hi:*  artistic  training  as  an  architectural 
draftsman,  and  again  by  ttic  He<1uctlve  Jewelry  of  Lallque  and  fameo  cut  glHRs 
of  Gall^.  But  at  iU  bext  It  la  not  of  true  artistic  inspiration,  but  an  intel- 
kctuallf  conceived  and  calculated  mannerlxm,  foredoomed  in  the  iiands  of 
mediocrities  to  the  fate  of  all  mechanlcnl  Imitations.  Truly  artistic  decoration 
in  Its  wttole  scheme  and  In  every  detail  Is  ever  as  spontaneous  and  free  as  the 
beauty  and  srace  and  sweetness  of  the  "  ail  a-biowln',  all  a-growin' "  flowers  of 
the  Thames  side  meadowB  of  a  oiorniug  iu  May. 
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The  word  "cameo"'  does  not  in  any  way  help  toward  a  proper 
understanding  of  tlie  term.  The  real  derivation  of  the  word  is 
unknown.  As  we  now  understand  them,  cameos  may  be  defined  as 
small  bas-reliefs  cut  upon  some  substance  precious  because  of  its 
rarity,  beauty,  or  hardness. 

The  earliest  examples  of  the  art  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
scarabs  of  ancient  Egypt,  combining  both  the  c:imeo  and  intaglio,  as 
their  bases  are  engraved  with  designs.  Early  instances  also  exist  in 
the  form  of  small  sculptures  on  the  back  of  seal  stones,  of  Greek 
and  Etruscan  origin,  as  also  rarely  in  Mycenean  work.  Glass  cameos 
were  probably  made  at  Rome  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  of 
htill  earlier  date  are  found  small  rost-ttes  and  medallions  of  clay 
impressed  with  designs  in  relief  and  gilded. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  scaraba-i  ai-e  usually  made  in  some  soft 
stone,  steatite,  syenite,  or  serpentine,  all  of  which  can  be  cut  by  flint 
or  obsidian  flakes,  or  even  by  hard  metal  chisels.  But  harder  stones 
were  sometimes  successfully  cut,  examples  being  found  in  amethyst, 
carnelian,  obsidian,  and  jasper.  The  majority  apjjenr  to  have  been 
made  in  molded  glass  or  porcelain,  usually  with  a  green  or  blue  glaze. 

About  the  third  century  B,  C.  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the 
banded  onyx  for  cameo  work  was  first  generally  realized,  and  it 
rapidly  bwame  the  favorite  material  in  which  the  most  skilled 
artists  worked;  and  cameos  in  time  became  vahied  articles  of  per- 
sonal adornment,  increasing  in  favor  in  proportion  as  the  use  of 
seal  rings  declined. 

Onyx,  which  is  a  silicious  chalcedony,  is  usually  formed  in  irregu- 
lar hollows  in  trap  rock,  and  is  deposited  gradually  in  successive 
layers  from  the  outer  contours  toward  the  center,  alternately  crystal- 
line and  amorphous.     The  crystalline  layers  are  white  in  reflected 

■  Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  tbe  Socieiy  nf  Arts  January  iri, 
1901.  Reprinted,  by  permiaslon,  rroni  Journal  of  tlie  Society  of  Arts,  Jnnniiry 
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light,  the  amorphous  are  translucent,  grayish,  and  curiously  per- 
meable by  liquids.  In  consequence  of  their  permeability  certain 
colors  are  sometimes  naturally  acquired  by  the  amorphous  layers  of 
chalcedony.  In  ca.ses  where  the  water  of  infiltration  is  loaded  with 
iron  a  yellowish  red  will  probably  be  found,  producing  what  is 
called  a  sardonyx,  from  a  Persian  word  "  zard,"  meaning  yellow. 
Other  metals  will  impart  other  tints. 

Pliny  (first  century),  in  his  Natural  History,  among  other  notes 
concerning  jewels,  says  that  (Book  xxxvii)  in  his  hands  are 
iKKiks  "  wherein  it  is  deciphered  how  to  sophisticate  transparcDt 
gems,"  a  statement  which  likely  enough  refers  to  artificial  coloring 
of  chalcedony.  But  at  the  same  time  it  may  also  only  mean  thp 
paste  imitations  which  were  plentifully  made  both  before  and  dur- 
ing the  time  the  Natural  History  was  written. 

It  is,  I  think,  probably  due  to  tl  irkable 

adaptability  of  the  onyx  stone  for  irt  h&s 

developed  so  as  tn  l)ecome  one  of  a  c  nsider 

able  importance  both  from  the  anti  :  jwint 

of  view. 

Without  this  discovery  we  should  Strozzi 

Augustus;  of  the  British  Museum,  o  any  of 

the  works  like  them,  bearing  design  ir  on  a 

background   of  another,  but  we   mi  of  St. 

Martin  cut  simply  in  an  agate  witho  -end  of 

its  color  layers,  and  the  phalerae  in  or  any 

other  stone  of  one  color.     But  withe  likely 

enough  that  all  the  rest  would  never  "e  than 

small  and  delicate  pieces  of  sculptui  lool  o 

their  own,  so  that  for  the  existence  branch 

of   art   we   are   proliably    indebted  known 

lapidary  who  first  hit  upon  the  idea  of  cutting  the  banded  onyi 
parallel  to  its  color  layers  instead  of  across  tlj  '"  }  |''l^T9!J 

At  Oberstein.  in  Oldenburg,  there  is  a  latffV  J  f  ^l^Li^^  fii 
nally  fixed   there  l:)ecause  the  stone  was   ^'Wjm'Ji'j IH\>  1 
neighborhood,  but  this  supply  having  noW  p 
small,  onyxes  arc  sent  there  in  quantities  I 
Egj'pt  to  be  sliced   up  ready  for  cutting,  , 
stained  with  colors  as  may  be  desirable. 

The  staining  of  onyx  is  well  understood  and  is  now  reduced  almost 
to  a  certainty,  so  that  it  is  said  that  any  ancient  and  presumably 
natural  tint  can  be  artificially  produced  with  great  accuracy: 

Reds  by  means  of  pornitrate  of  iron. 

Black  by  oil,  honey,  or  sugar. 

Blues  by  iron  with  ferrncyanide  of  potassium  (prussiaji  blue). 

Greens  by  nitrate  of  nickel. 
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Heat  alone  will  often  darken  and  improve  the  color  of  an  onyx. 

Sulphuric  acid  will  often  improve  the  color  of  an  onyx  when 
metallic  oxides  already  exist  within  it. 

Nitric  acid  wi)l  often  pale  an  onyx.   - 

The  white  or  crystalline  layers  are  seldom  meddled  with.  They 
can  only  be  slightly  reddened  superficially  by  painting  with  a  solu- 
tion of  iron  or  a  little  thickened  by  heat  or  strong  aci<l. 

Early  carvings  and  engravings  on  hard  stone  were  probably  at 
first  cut  with  a  sharp  diamond  splinter  alone;  in  time  the  itiamon<l 
point  was  only  used  to  sketch  out  the  design  on  the  polished  surfaff- 
of  the  stone,  the  actual  cutting  being  afterwards  done  more  easily 
and  expeditiously  by  means  of  a  hand  drill,  or  some  more  imwerfiil 
tool  analogous  to  the  modem  jeweler's  lathe.  The  harder  stones 
require  the  help  of  oil  and  diamond  dust  to  cut  them,  the  soft  iron 
points  which  are  used  becoming  thickly  coated  with  microscopic 
pieces  of  diamond  and  when  rapidly  revolved  forming  a  very  power- 
ful cutting  surface. 

Emery  is  mentioned  by  l)oth  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  as  being  the 
best  material  for  nibbing  down  stones  for  engraving,  the  softer  of 
which  were  probably  sometimes  engraved  with  flint  points.  Emery 
will  polish  a  diamond;  it  is  crystallized  alumina  )tnd  a  variety  of 
corundum. 

For  polishing  onlinary  stones  rotten  stone  (powdered  alumina) 
or  tripoli  powder  (powdered  silica)  are  most  generally  used.  For 
polishing,  of  course,  the  material  used  must  be  softer  than  the  sub- 
stance to  be  polished,  and  the  points  used  for  carrying  the  polishing 
powders  are  also  soft,  copper,  ivory,  or  wood. 

My  examples  are  arranged  in  three  divisions:  Antique  subject  or 
portrait  cameos  on  small  or  flat  stones;  antique  vases  and  cups  on 
nodules  of  onyx  or  cut  as  cameos  on  blue  or  white  glass;  and  the 
later  or  Renaissance  cameos. 

The  Greeks  were  the  most  successful  workers  in  cameo  that  have 
existed,  the  few  remaining  specimens  of  their  work  done  during  the 
early  Ptolemaic  period  (third  and  fourth  centuries  B.  C.)  are 
unsurpassed,  and  the  finest  pieces  made  at  Rome  from  the  first  cen- 
tury B.  C.  to  the  third  century  A.  D.  were  actually  the  work  of 
Greek  artists.  The  universal  acknowledgment  of  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  the  Greek  workmen  is  marked  in  an  intei-esting  way  by 
the  fact  that  the  extremely  skillful  Renaissance  cameo  cutters  nearly 
all  signed  their  names,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  characters. 

Augustus  Octavianus  Ca?snr,  second  Emperor  of  Rome,  who  reigned 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  B.  C.,  and  the  first  few 
years  of  the  Christian  era.  was  evidently  not  only  a  splendid  inodol 
for  the  cameo  cutter,  but  also  a  man  of  much  learning  and  culture 
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and  a  great  patron  of  the  arts.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the  original 
of  ,^neas  as  depicted  by  Virgil. 

During  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  time  of  Constanline  great 
luxury  prevailed,  and  no  doubt  the  lavish  expenditure  which  was 
indulged  in  by  the  opulent  and  luxurious  colleotors  of  their  time 
temptfd  the  most  i^killed  of  the  Greek  cameo  cutters  to  migrate  to 
Rome  and  follow  their  avocations  there  more  profitably  to  themselves 
than  they  conld  anywhere  else. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  Greek  influence  b^;an  to 
die  out  of  Roman  art  in  cut  gems,  and  consequently  there  is  a  marked 
decline  in  the  hitherto  high  standard  reached  in  their  production,  and 
in  the  fourth  century,  when  Constantine  the  Great  moved  his  court 
to  Byzantium,  "  Nova  Roma  "  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  a  nevr  style. 
Christian  in  feeling,  began,  and  the  classical  designti  hitherto  preva- 
lent were  changed  as  to  their  attributes  or  5U)>ergeded  by  others  of 
new  character.  Hercules  becomes  David,  Perseus  and  the  Gorgou 
do  duty  for  David  and  Goliath,  Venus  and  Leda  both  become  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  heads  of  Medusa  have  the  snakes  cut  away  and 
are  changed  into  the  Holy  face  of  St.  Veronica,  Byzantine  art  in 
cameos  is  not  remarkably  good ;  it  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  skillful 
manner  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  natural  markings  of  the 
bloodstone. 

Some  ancient  portrait  and  subject  cameos  are  of  world-wide  celeb- 
rity, either  be<^'aiise  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  art  displayed  upon 
them,  or  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  stones  in  which  they  are  cut 
The  largest  of  the.se  ai-e  both  illustrative  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  who  succeeded  Augustus;  one  is  at  Paris  (13  by 
11  inches)  and  the  other  at  Vienna  (9  by  7^  inches).  M.  ErDfsl 
Bahelon  thinks  these  may  both  have  been  cut  by  the  celebrated  en- 
graver of  intaglios,  Dioscorides.  Then  there  is  the  beautiful  double 
profile  cameo  at  St.  Petersburg,  known  as  the  "  Gonzaga  Cameo." 
representing,  perhaps,  Ptolemy  II,  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt,  and 
his  wife,  and  another  of  the  same  king  with  his  second  wife,  at 
Vienna.  Adolf  Furtwaengler  considers  these  may  be  portraits  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  mother  Olympias.  Tliey  were  both 
most  likely  made  during  the  early  Ptolemaic  period. 

The  large  double  portrait  cameo,  formerly  in  the  Marllwrjugli 
collection  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  also  one  of  the  great 
cameos  of  the  world;  it  measures  8^  by  6  inches,  and  represents  an 
emperor  and  empress  faring  each  other,  in  profile,  with  the  attributes 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  and  Isis. 

The  most  beautiful  single  head  in  a  cameo  is  probably  the  portrait 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  formerly 
in  the  Strozzi  collection  at  Florence  (pi.  i).  It  measures  ■'»  by  3^ 
inches,  and  is  cut  u|>on  a  most  beautiful  sardonyx..  .Another  mag- 
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Dificent  single  head,  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  ClfludiiiH,  measuring 
^i  ^y  5j  inches,  but  badly  broken,  is  in  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor. 

Among-  the  Renaissance  cameos,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one 
of  great  celebrity,  that  is  the  small  marriage  group  of  Eros  and 
Psyche,  falsely  signed  "TPT^IIN  ETIOIEI,"  which  was  formerly 
in  the  Marlborough  collection  and  has  now  gone  to  America. 

Besides  the  usual  form  of  portrait  or  siibject  cameos  so  well  known 
to  us.  samples  of  which  you  have  just  seen,  there  is  another  class  which 
is  important  and  perhaps  not  so  well  known  or  appreciated  as  it  ought 
to  be.  These  are  the  vases,  dishes,  and  cups  which  are  cut  as  cameos 
and  made  out  of  nodules  of  onyx  or  of  blown  and  cut  glass.  There 
are  now  but  few  ancient  examples  of  this  development  of  the  art  of 
the  cameo  cutter  left;  most  of  them  have  succunilied  to  the  destroy- 
ing influence  of  time.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Ibiman  (Jeneral  Pom- 
pey  brought  back  from  Egypt  the  treasure  he  had  captured  from 
Mithridates.  King  of  Pontus  (first  century  B.  C).  there  were  some 
:;.000  cups  of  carved  hard  stone  among  it.  One  of  these  is  said  to 
exist  in  the  "  Cup  of  St.  Denys,"  now  at  Paris,  but  it  apiwars  to  me 
to  have  the  characteristics  of  later  work.  The  "  Tazza  Farnese,"  now 
at  Naples,  and  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Ivorenzo  de  Medici,  is  a 
flat  agate  dish  (diameter  about  8  inches),  magnificently  cut  as  a 
cameo,  with  figures  probably  of  Egyptian  divinities.  It  is  wuisidered 
to  have  been  made  during  the  early  Ptolemaic  period,  probably  at 
Alexandria.  The  "  Vase  of  St.  Martin,"  now  at  St,  Maurice 
d'Agaune,  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  is  an  onyx  cup,  dark,  still  with  its 
Byzantine  setting;  it  is  probably  early  Byzantine  work,  or  jmssibly 
late  Roman  mounted  by  Byzantine  artists.  The  small  but  exquisite 
chalcedony  vase  (8J  inches  high)  recently  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  belongs  to  this  class. 
The  lip,  lid,  and  foot  are  of  enamelled  gold,  added  proliably  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Bcside.s  these,  which  are  all  of  the  fir.st  importance,  are  the  remark- 
able works  of  the  same  kind,  but  executed  in  glass;  the  Portland  vase, 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  Vase  des  Vendanges  at  Naples,  and  the 
Auldjo  vase  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Vase  des  Vendanges  alone 
is  perfect.  These  are  all  antique,  and  as  exquisitely  worked  as  if 
they  were  made  of  the  most  valuable  stones.  The  Portland  vase  is 
the  finest  of  them.  There  are  numerous  fragments  still  existing  of 
vases  of  this  kind  which  have  been  broken. 

These  glass  vases  are  indeed  glorified  "  pastes,"  of  which  numbers 
were  made  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  just  before  it. 
As  a  rule  pastes  imitated  intaglios  and  were  cast  from  clay  molds, 
and  there  are  examples  of  paste  cameos  probably  made  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  B.  C.  These  are  rarely  satisfactory  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  persuading  the  glass  for  the  part  in  relief  to  keep  tc^iit^ 
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own  ground.  In  the  ease  of  the  vases,  however,  the  procedure  has 
been  different,  the  reliefs  hnve  not  been  cast,  as  Wedgewood  reliefs 
are  for  instance,  and  then  stuck  on,  neither  have  they  been  cast  in  one 
piece  with  the  darker  glass  of  the  ground,  but  the  vase  has  been  made 
in  the  dark  glass  first,  then  dipped  in  white  glass  ?o  as  to  be  entirely 
coated  with  it.  The  vase  has  then  been  treated  exactly  as  if  it  was  a 
stone  and  the  cainco  cutter  has  cut  the  glass  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
would  an  onyx.  None  of  these  cut  glass  vases  have  now  a  high  polis^, 
but  it  is  pos.sible  that  they  originally  had,  as  some  of  the  glass 
placques  of  similar  workmanship  and  about  the  same  date  are 
polished. 

After  the  Byzantine  period  until  the  Renaissance,  i.  e.,  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  is  a  lack  of  consecutive  art  in  the  direction  of 
cameo  cutting.  The  Byzantine  cameos  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
in  design  or  execution.  They  are  largely  cut  in  bloodstone,  the 
peculiar  coloration  of  which  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  representations 
of  the  crucifixion. 

Christian  designs  prevailed  as  a  rule  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  Renaissance  began,  and  classical  designs  in  their 
turn  replaced  those  taken  from  biblical  sources. 

The  earliest  great  patron  of  cut  gems  of  the  Renais.sance  period  was 
Cardinal  Bembo,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  II,  who  made  a  fine  collec- 
tion. He  ia  said  to  have  so  loaded  his  fingers  with  rings  set  with 
gems  that  they  chilled  him  to  death.  His  collection  was  largely 
acquired  by  Lorenzo  dci  Medici,  called  the  "  Magnificent,"  who  ruled 
in  Florence  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  re- 
vival of  the  arts  which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  largely  due  to  fhe  patronage  of  this  great 
Italian.  He  had  many  of  his  gems  engraved  with  his  name.  The 
Medici  collection  is  now  dispersed  chiefly  between  the  Museums  of 
Naples,  Florence,  and  Paris. 

Renaissance  cameos  are  remarkable  for  the  technical  skill  displayed 
uix>n  them  and  the  beauty  of  their  settings.  Benvenuti  Cellini  is 
credited  with  two  settings  for  cameos  now  at  Paris.  Although  the 
general  level  is  high,  there  are  no  really  great  cameos  of  the  Renais- 
sance period.  It  was  indeed  a  revival  of  the  art  only,  and  does  not 
add  anything  new  to  the  existing  styles.  There  were  innumerable 
imitations  made  of  antiques,  many  of  them  most  skillfully.  Names 
of  celebrated  engravers  were  frequently  added  Ijoth  to  inferior  an- 
tiques and  to  new  gems,  but  cameos  have  fortunately  not  suffered 
nearly  so  much  from  fraudulent  imitations  as  their  cousins,  the  in- 
taglios. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  to  (he  present  time  shells  have  been 
largely  used  for  small  cameos.     It  is,  technically,  a  different  art  from 
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the  cutting  in  hard  stone,  and  is  executed  more  after  the  fashion  of  a 
wood  carving,  as  the  shell  is  comparatively  soft. 

Queen  Elizabeth  caused  her  portrait  to  be  cut  in  cameo  several 
times;  some  of  these  have  no  doubt  been  executed  by  Julien  <le  Fonte- 
nay,  called  "  Coldor^." 

In  later  times  Italian  artists  have  most  notably  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  cameo  cutting.  Flavio  Sirletti,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
is  said  to  have  nearly  reached  the  Greek  perfection  of  technique. 
Giovanni  Pichler  and  Sirletti,  too,  cut  some  cameos  with  the  diamond 
point  alone  as  an  experiment.  Jean  Laurent  Natter,  of  Nuremberg, 
flourished  in  the  same  century;  he  was  particularly  successful  in  his 
imitations  of  the  antique,  and  in  all  probability  numbers  of  so-called 
"  Gneco-Roman  gems  "  are  really  his  work.  He  made  a  catalogue 
of  the  Bessborough  gems,  afterwards  part  of  the  Marlborough  collec- 
tion, and  he  also  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  ancient  and  modern 
systems  of  engraving  and  cutting  gems  in  hard  stones. 

Alessandro  Cesati,  called  "  II  Greco,"  was  noted  for  his  fine  drafts- 
manship. Madame  de  Pompadour  learned  (he  art  of  gem  cutting 
from  the  French  artist,  Jacques  Guay,  who  made  cameo  portraits  of 
her,  Louis  XVI,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  others.  Guay  could  hardly 
write,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  signatures  in  his  cameos  were  cut  by 
someone  else. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  decline  in  the  popularity  of  cameos 
has  been  marked;  indeed,  although  there  are  several  names  of  known 
nrtists  sometimes  who  have  them,  that  of  Benedetto  Pistrucci  alone 
has  reached  a  point  of  eminence.  Pistrucci  came  here  from  Rome 
early  in  the  century,  and  eventually  became  chief  engraver  to  the 
royal  mint.  He  designed  the  l^cautiful  group  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  which  is  still  used  on  the  reverse  of  some  of  our  coins  now  in 
circulation.  He  wrote  an  interesting  autobiography,  in  which  ho 
tells  the  story  of  a  head  of  Flora,  cut  by  himself,  which  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Richard  Payne-Knight  as  an  antique.  Pistrucci  showed  his 
mark  on  the  gem,  but  Mr.  Payne-Knight  disbelieved  the  story. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  CONQUEST  OF  AFRICA  BY  THE 
RAILROADS.' 


The  divisioD  of  Africa  among  the  European  powers  through  the 
definition  of  spheres  of  influence  is  to-day  an  accomplished  fact. 
Severtheless,  the  lines  so  arbitrarily  traced  on  the  map  will  never 
constitute  a  barrier  against  any  economic  advances.  There  will  be 
always  an  industrial  and  commercial  warfare,  which  will  allot  to 
each  European  nation  its  field  of  action  and  its  lines  of  advance  into 
the  interior  of  the  Dark  Continent, 

For,  until  economic  supremacy  is  assured  in  a  colony,  political 
domination  is  little  more  than  a  name.^  The  attainment  of  the 
former  should  be  the  sole  aim  of  the  latter ;  without  it  a  government 
will,  so  to  speak,  snatch  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  benefit  of 
its  competitors. 

The  first  step  after  the  military  occupation  is  the  organization  of 
the  civil  and  administrative  branches;  then  the  duty  of  the  power  is 
but  begun.  But,  above  all  other  things,  it  must  immediately  open 
up  some  means  of  communication  at  once  sure,  rapid,  and  economical. 

The  African  problem  at  this  time,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  the  construction  of  a  sj'stfim  of  railroads.  Since  the  con- 
tinent is  too  compact  to  be  opened  through  waterways,  the  only  prac- 
tical means  of  reaching  the  interior  is  by  recourse  to  the  locomotive. 

Everything  considered,  the  railroad  is  the  peaceable  but  none  the 
less  decisive  force  which,  ably  directed,  will  determine  the  industrial 
and  commercial  supremacy  in  Africa.  Some  European  countries, 
more  inspired  that  their  rivals,  realized  this  fact  long  ago.  Taking 
Ihe  lead,  they  have  unrolled  ribbons  of  steel  toward  distant  inland 

•TrnDslated  nod  abridged,  by  pennlaslou,  from  the  Kevue  Geuerale  des  Sci- 
ences PnreB  et  Appllquces,  Paris,  Mar.  1.^,  190*. 

fWberv  economic  Bupremncr  aubslBtH  polltlcnl  rivalry  In  not  dangerous; 
where  political  supremacy  auhalsta  economic  rivalry  can  umlemiine  it;  where 
nelUier  subsist  economic  Invnsion  prevents  iwlltlcnl  Invasion  l>y  a  rival."  Alex- 
ander iriar;  E:ngland,  RubsIb,  and  Thibet  (The  Contemporary  Review,  Decem- 
ber, 1902.)  ' 
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posts,  which,  much  to  their  profit,  are  to-day  centers  of  economic 
progress.  These  advances  have  enabled  the  more  alert  nations  (« 
Kcquire  without  opposition  very  favorable  positions  and  to  attain, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  an  unquestionable  advantage. 


Fio.  l.—Uaii  of  Africa,  sbuwiii);  i>ilrowlii  in  opoimtloD  uid  ooder 

An  examination  of  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  1)  will  show  thai 
properly  speaking  there  are  but  three  railroad  systems  in  Africa — the 
Tunis- Algerian,  the  Egj-ptian,  and  the  South  African.  The  first 
named  is  complete  in  itst^lf.  The  other  two  will  serve  as  bases  on  the 
north  and  south  for  the  great  artery  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape.     As  for 
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transverse  routes,  the  English,  German,  and  Portuguese  roads  on  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  together  with  the  Belgian,  English,  and 
Portuguese  enterprises  on  the  South  Atlantic,  constitute  the  begin- 
nings, already  well  developed,  of  two  or  possibly  three  lines  of  direct 
communication  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  lying  below  the 
equator. 

Finally,  there  are  those  French,  English,  and  German  railroads  of 
Western  Africa,  like  those  on  the  Red  Sea,  entirely  independent,  and 
built  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  navigable  rivers  or  opening 
a  means  of  exportation  for  the  goods  of  some  inland  country. 
Among  the  roads  in  operation  and  already  more  or  less  connected 
which  are  now  being  organized  in  the  principal  colonies  are  three  or 
four  proposed  transcontinental  lines — one  from  the  Medi  terra  neon 
to  the  Cape,  and  the  others  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  work  on  these  is  being  pushed  forward  sinuiltaneously  from  both 
ends.  Besides  the  great  systems  already  spoken  of,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  roads  running  from  the  coasst  short  distances  into  the 
interior.  Entirely  autonomous,  each  with  its  peculiar  object,  these 
little  roads  arc  built  as  occasion  demands,  and  are  in  several  territories 
already  at  work.  Such,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentiuth  century,  is 
the  situation  in  Africa  with  regard  to  railroads." 

The  first  railroads  established  in  Algeria  more  than  thirty-five 
years  ago — the  Algiers-Oran  and  the  Philleville-Oran  routes — were 
concessions  to  the  Compagnie  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranec.  Companies 
exclusively  Algerian  were  formed  in  1875,  and  for  the  next  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  these  companies  constructed  continually.     But  since 


<■  Below  is  a  table  whioh  rccapltulutea  for  the  year  1903  tbe  lengtb.  Id  tnlleB, 
of  tbe  railroads  now  Id  operatloo  In  tlie  differeut  reKlonx  uf  Arrkii : 


tavt- 

State  roadi 

Private  comiwnlce 

Ullltarr  Hoe  Id  Sudan  . 


8Ute 

Bbodeaia 

Baat  AMca-. 


Orange    Free 


""Coo^t" 
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that  time  the  Parliament  has  shown  itself  indisposed  to  grant  further 
appropriations  and  everything  is  at  a  standstill.  During  the  last 
decade  three  roads  of  purely  local  interest  hare  been  developed  at 
the  expense  of  the  national  system. 

The  great  central  Algerian  railroad  runs  parallel  with  the  seacoast 
from  Tlemcen  to  Sidi-el-Hani,  a  distance  of  about  750  miles.  At 
Oran  it  divides  into  two  short  branches.  Tunis,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, is  connected  by  branches  with  the  principal  ports  of  three 
provinces.  There  are  three  inland  roads,  no  one  of  which,  however, 
can  be  extended  independently  into  the  interior.  Railroad  constmc- 
tion  in  Algeria  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 

In  fact  France  seems  to  be  committed  to  what  the  English  call  a 
"  masterly  inactivity."    She  has  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  the 


Flu.  If.— Systems  of  Algiers  and  TddIs. 

incomparable  base  of  operations  for  an  advance  into  the  Interior 
offered  by  her  Mediterranean  possessions,  and  in  the  possessions 
themselves  has  contented  herself  with  an  insigniBcant  system,  the 
elaboration  of  which  is  too  often  governed  by  political  considera- 
tions rather  than  those  of  a  purely  economical  nature. 

^\'hen  the  contracts  are  rewritten,  the  companies  merged,  the 
tariff  revised,  and  the  headquarters  moved  from  Paris  to  Algier>^ 
the  work  of  construction  in  Algeria  will  receive  a  new  impulse. 
However  it  may  come  about,  the  new  era  will  put  an  end  to  the 
standstill  policy  and  inaugurate  a  period  of  progress.  The  inde- 
pendence in  financial  affairs  which  the  colony  now  enjoys  gives  the 
means  of  appropriating  necessary  money  for  railroads.  To  the 
great  profit  and  economic  glory  of  French  North  Africa  rational 
extensions  will  be  undertaken  as  the  occasion  arises.  -         -, 
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Iq  sharp  contrast  with  Algeria  the  protectorate  of  Tunis  is  work- 
ing energetically  to  provide  the  regency  with  a  number  of  railroads. 
One  company,  the  Bone-Guelma,  has  built  the  whole  system  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  line  from  Sfax  to  Gafsa,  which  was 
established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  the  crude  phosphates 
from  Metlaoui.  The  **  old  "  system,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  extension 
to  Tunis  of  the  Algerian  main  line ;  the  "  new  "  system  is  made  up  of 
coa!4.wise  lines,  with  three  branches  into  the  interior. 

The  next  step  wiJl  be  the  extension  of  these  branches  far  enough 
inland  to  make  them  commercial  lines.  Such  was  the  intent  of 
the  law  of  April  30, 1903,  which  authorized  the  Tunisian  Government  / 
to  mnke  contracts  to  the  extent  of  $8,000,000.  From  Pont  du  Fahs, 
a  line  will  be  run  as  far  as  Kalaat-es-Senar  and  then  be  turned 
toward  Shiba.  Both  of  these  places  arc  in  the  midst  of  great  phos- 
phate beds,  which  the  franchise  holders  are  not  only  allowed  but 
expected  to  work.  Another  road  will  be  run  from  the  iron  district 
of  Nezfas  to  Bizerta,  and  Sfax  will  be  connected  with  the  Sousse 
sjrstem,  bringing  into  the  system  the  now  isolated  Sfax-Gafsa  line. 

One  can  not  but  remark  the  rational  and  just  policy  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  protectorate;  everything  has  been  worked  out  with  an 
eye  to  the  economic  development  of  the  country.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  Tunis  has  enjoyed  from  the  be^nning  the  freedom 
of  action  which  Algiers  achieved  only  last  year.  Political  inter- 
ference, so  common  in  Algiers,  and  petty  local  rivalries,  like  those 
of  Oran  and  Constantine  and  Bone,  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the 
land  of  the  bey. 

The  only  one  of  these  town  struggles  worth  mentioning  is  that 
between  Bizerta  and  Tunis.  Bizerta,  a  port  of  some  military  impor- 
tance, is  desirous  of  becoming  a  great  commercial  center  as  well. 
Its  interests  therefore  clash  with  Bone  on  one  hand  and  with  Tunis 
on  the  other;  but  this  rivalry  has  had  an  effect  beneScial  rather  than 
otherwise  on  the  railroad  development. 

The  European  power  to  whom  the  honor  of  having  done  the  great- 
est work  toward  the  introduction  of  the  railroad  into  Africa  is, 
unquestionably.  England.  Before  long  British  locomotives  will  cross 
the  continent  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  In  the  northeast  they  already 
run  to  Khartoum,  a  distance  of  nearly  1,400  miles  from  Alexandria. 
Egyptian  trains  which  formerly  had  their  terminal  at  Assiut  (225 
miles  south  of  Cairo),  now  go  7S  miles  farther  on  tracks  laid  by  the 
English  in  18S1  to  reach  Koneh.  From  this  point  to  Assuan,  near 
the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  the  road  is  in  the  hands  of  a  private  cor- 
poration. Still  farther  on  is  the  military  line  into  Sudan,  pieced 
onto  the  Egyptian  system  by  the  little  fragment  built  in  1874-75 
between  the  first  and  second  cataracts. 
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This  military  line  is  interesting  for  many  reasons.  It  has  two 
branches,  one  through  the  Nubian  desert  and  the  other  extending 
into  the  province  of  Dungola.  Although  laid  with  extreme  tepidity, 
the  average  expenditure  per  mile  did  not  exceed  $15^00.  Of  course 
there  were  practically  no  great  feats  of  engineering  involved.  At 
one  place  there  is  a  straight  level  stretch  of  45  miles.  I'he  declivities 
average  less  than  O.OOS  m.  and,  excepting  the  Atbara  bridge,  some 
1^00  feet  long,  there  was  no  particular  difficulty  of  construction. 

But  the  hasty  manner  in  which  the  road  was  built  entails  constant 
repair  and  necessitates  a  series  of  supplementary  works,  which  will 
increat^e  somewhat  the  initial  cost  per  mile. 


Pio  a.— EKrptifta  »y8tem. 

The  roads  south  of  Wady  Haifa  already  furnish  very  useful  data 
concerning  railway  operations  in  a  desert  country.  On  them  it  is 
possible  to  make  observation  on  the  rapid  wearing  away  of  the  rails 
by  the  sand  and  the  destruction  of  the  cross-ties  by  neuptera,  W'nter 
trains  are  found  necessary,  since  in  the  whole  stretch  of  237  miles 
between  Wady  Haifa  and  Abou-Hamed  water  could  be  reached  but 
twice — then  by  boring,  in  one  case  S58  feet  and  in  the  other  97S  feel- 

At  the  point  last  named,  although  the  summer  heat  is  excessive, 
there  is  a  roundhouse  for  locomotives,  with  a  shop  for  small  repairs. 
The  main  shops  at  Wady  Haifa  and  Shendi  have  the  very  difficult 

u,y,i,a.b>  Google 
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task  of  keeping  in  running  order  seven  different  types  of  locomotives, 
garnered  by  the  military  authorities  in  their  haste  to  open  the  road. 

The  weekly  schedule  at  prewnt  includes  two  express  Iruins,  ad- 
mirably cquiijped  with  parlor,  buffet,  and  sleeping  cam.  Besides 
these  a  mixed  freight  and  pussenger  train  starts  daily  from  each  end 
of  the  line.  The  shipments  to  the  south  consist  of  military  stores 
and  construction  materials,  while  Ihe  northern  freights  are  made  up 
of  rubber,  ivory,  ostrich  plumes,  and  grain.  As  the  list  indicates, 
the  tonnage  is  still  of  very  modest  dimensions,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to 
pay  a  good  share  of  the  expenses  of  operation. 


Flu.  1.— South  African  ay  stem . 

The  extension  to  Lake  Albert  of  the  northern  section  of  the  pro- 
posed transcontinental  road  between  Cairo  and  the  Cnpc  is  postponeil 
for  the  present.  Instead  the  English  have  decided  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  a  road  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  attempt 
to  join  Berber  and  Suakin  was  abandoned  in  18S1,  after  an  immense 
amount  of  money  had  been  spent  on  some  20  miles  of  road;  but  the 
project  has  been  revived,  and  to-day  work  is  being  done  on  both  ends 
of  a  road  between  Suakin  and  Khartoum  by  way  of  Kassala.  From 
Kassala  it  is  planned  to  run  a  great  southern  line  through  Abyssinia 
to  Lake  Rudolph,  and  thus  connect  the  Egj-ptian  system  with  that 
of  eastern  Africa. 

u,y,i,a.l,>C.OOgIC 
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The  counterpart  of  the  continuous  Bemicircle  of  railroads  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  pro- 
jection above  the  equator,  exists  as  a  fact  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent,  for,  on  October  6, 1902,  at  a  point  600  miles  from  the  east^ 
em  coast  and  1,366  miles  from  the  Cape,  was  made  the  junction  be- 
tween the  lines  running  westward  from  Beira  by  way  of  Salisbury 
and  those  running  northward  from  Cape  Town  by  Bulawayo. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  the  South  African  railroad  system 
has  grown  with  astonishing  rapidity.  When  the  chartered  company 
was  founded,  in  1889,  the  road  from  the  Cape  went  only  to  Kimber- 
ley  and  that  from  Beira  was  not  even  thought  of.  To-day,  after  a 
period  of  feverish  activity  to  which  not  even  the  Anglo-Boer  war 
could  put  an  end,  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cape  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous." 

In  Rhodesia  especially,  under  the  resistless  energy  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  railway  has  taken  a  great  leap  forward.  The  Cape  Colony 
road  comes  to  an  end  at  Vrj'burg;  beyond  that  point  the  construc- 
tion of  the  southern  section  of  the  Cairo  transcontinental  line  is 
assumed  by  the  Chartered  Company,  which  steadily  continues  its 
progress  toward  the  north.  Bulawayo  was  passed  some  time  since; 
Wankies,  with  its  coal  fields,  has  just  been  reached.  To  the  200 
miles  just  completed  will  soon  be  added  the  72  which  lie  between 
Wankies  and  the  Zambesi.  A  bridge,  nearly  700  feet  long,  across 
the  river  just  below  the  celebrated  Victoria  Falls,  will  enable  the 
locomotive  to  reach  the  copper  mines  recently  discovered  in  Rhodesia. 
Ascending  to  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  the  road  will  proceed  toward  - 
Lake  Cheroma.  On  the  salubrious  plateau  in  which  the  lake  is 
situated  the  company  proposes  to  establish  one  of  its  principal 
transcontinental  stations,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  prove  very 
important  from  a  sanitary  viewpoint.  The  proposed  line  then 
descends  to  the  level  of  I^ake  Tanganyika  and  terminates  at  Abercom, 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

It  will  then  remain  only  to  cross  the  Belgian  and  German  territory 
which  lies  between  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  final  sec- 
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(ion  of  520  miles  between  Ujiji  and  Mengo.  All  this  is  but  v&gue 
planning  so  far,  because  there  has  been  as  yet  no  understaoding  with 
Kongo  or  with  Germany. 

Xoreorer.  all  the  railroad  activity  in  Rhode»<ia  just  now  is  in  the 
immediate  ricinity  of  Boulouwayo.  This  capital,  which  aspires  to 
become  the  Chicago  of  South  Africa,  is  so  rapidly  becoming  a  center 
fur  coal  roads  that  it  looks  as  if  its  ideal  will  be  attained  in  the  near 
future.  The  coal  fields  at  Wankies,  near  by,  are  of  a  wonderful 
richness.  They  cover  an  area  of  more  than  600  square  mites,  with 
deposits  6  feet  thick  of  coal  almost  equal  to  the  better  English 
grades.  The  opening  of  these  fields  will  greatly  aid  the  economic 
development  of  the  country  and  largely  increase  the  use  of  railroads. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  spite  of  the  Boer  war,  the  commerce  of 
Rhodesia  has  increased  400  per  cent  during  the  past  six  years. 

The  three  principal  African  systems  present  the  greatest  diversity 
in  their  equipment,  but  in  no  respect  is  the  variety  of  types  more 
marked  than  in  the  matter  of  the  gauge  of  the  track.  The  width 
varies  from  0.60  meter  at  Swakopmund,  in  the  German  southwest, 
to  1.435  meters  in  the  Algeria-Tunis  system,  but  everything  indicates 
that  the  narrow-gauge,  from  1  to  1M7  meters,  which  is  now  most 
common,  will  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  future. 

After  having  overcome  every  obstacle  and  put  into  successful 
operalitm  the  railroad  of  lower  Kongo,  the  Free  State  is  now  plan- 
ning to  open  means  of  communication  with  its  eastern  frontiers. 
It  proposes  to  establish,  within  six  or  seven  years,  a  line  running 
across  the  continent  from  west  to  east,  which  will  combine  transpor- 
tation by  rail  and  steamboat. 

When  this  line  is  completed,  passengers  and  freight  will  be  car- 
ried over  the  following  route:  By  sea  to  Mntadi,  in  the  navigable 
estuary  of  the  Kongo;  by  rail  from'  Matadi  to  Leopoldville  (Stan- 
ley pool),  a  distance  of  242  miles;  by  steamer  to  Stanley  Falls.  At 
Stanley  Falls  the  road  branches;  the  northeast  arm  comprises  a  rail- 
road to  Lake  Albert,  boat  across  the  lake,  railroad  between  Lake 
Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  boat  across  Nyanza,  and  the  Uganda 
Railroad  to  Mombassa,  on  the  Indian  6cean.  The  east  and  south- 
east branch  will  consist  of  a  railroad,  to  avoid  the  rapids,  and  a 
steamer  for  a  300-mile  voyage  up  the  river  to  Kassongo,  where 
the  road  again  branches.  One  of  its  arms  will  reach  Albertville.  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  whence  the  German  lines  on  the 
opposite  side  are  expected  to  put  it  into  communication  with  the 
coast.  The  other  section  will  continue  by  boat  up  the  Kongo  as 
far  as  it  is  navigable,  avoiding  the  rapids  by  railroad.  The  posi- 
tion thus  obtained  on  the  southern  bonlers  of  the  Free  State  will 
ultimately,  it  is  expected,  be  put  into  communication  with  the  North 
Rhodesia  system.  ij,y,i,aii. CoOqIc 
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East  of  Stanleyville  this  Belgian  transcontinental  ront«,  with  its 
altornate  locomotives  and  steamboats,  will  spread  out,  fanlike,  in 
three  directional.  The  line  in  the  center,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
German  road.s,  will  go  direct  to  the  east  coast;  the  two  extreme 
routes  will  open  out  on  the  English  system,  so  as  to  establish  unin- 
terrupted traffic  with  Cairo  on  the  north  and  the  Cape  on  the  south. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  project,  as  a  whole,  would  bring  about 
a  complete  transformation. of  the  equatorial  regions,  which  would 
in  turn  affect  every  part  of  the  African  continent. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  lower  Kongo  line  the  transportation  of 
a  ton  of  merchandise  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Matadi  took  twenty-one 
days  and  cost  $200.  Now  the  journey  is  made  in  twenty-one  hours, 
with  a  proportionate  reduction  in  cost.  The  effect  of  this  on  the 
production  of  rubber  is  significant.  In  188?  there  were  exported 
30  tons,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  $21,355:  in  1900  the  amount 
shipped  exceeded  5,300  tons,  and  was  valued  at  $7,974,80X. 

Adequate  transportation  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stanley  Falls  is 
assured  by  the  presence  of  a  fleet  of  over  100  steamers.  The  largest 
of  them  belong  to  the  Kongo  Free  State,  which  owns  nearly  30 ;  the 
Belgians  operate  a  score,  and  the  French  40  or  more. 

The  work  on  the  line  between  Stanley  Falls  and  Mahagi  is  now 
completed.  Although  the  way  had  to  be  cut  through  the  virgin  for- 
est the  task  was  not  an  extraordinarily  hard  one.  Except  for  the 
swamps  there  were  no  real  ol>stacles.  The  passage  over  the  Blue 
Mountains  between  the  valleys  of  the  Kongo  and  the  Nile  entailed  a 
great  expense,  but  failed  to  raise  any  difficult  problems  in  engineer- 
ing. Mahagi,  the  northernmost  of  the  Belgian  stations  on  the  Nile, 
looks  down  upon  Lake  Albert.  Having  an  excellent  climate,  good 
air,  and  atmospheric  conditions  favorable  to  Europeans,  it  is  emi- 
nently suitable  for  the  terminal  depot  of  a  great  railroad. 

Meanwhile  the  English  have  got  the  start  on  the  Belgians  in  the 
region  of  the  great  equatorial  lakes.  Early  in  1902  the  locomotive 
made  its  appearance  on  the  border  of  Victoria-Nyanza ;  the  last  rails 
of  the  Uganda  Railroad  had  just  been  laid.  This  enterprise  may 
well  be  considered  the  greatest  triumph  of  African  railroad  construc- 
tion. It  offers  a  unique  example  of  a  single  stretch  of  nearly  (XK) 
miles  of  rail  run  through  an  absolutely  uncivilized  country,  when? 
obstacles  of  every  kind  accumulated  in  a  manner  truly  extraordi- 
nary." 

For  the  first  ISO  miles  the  engineers  had  to  contend  with  the  terrible 
climate  of  the  low  coast  regions,  as  deadly  to  man  as  was  the  tsetsp 
fly  to  the  l)ensts  of  burden.     The  mortality  among  the  latter,  imported 

a  Curro!t|Mindeuiw  (.-uticcrnltit;  the  Uxaiidu  Railway.  Ueport  to  Pnrllaiueiit, 
July,  1901.  ^-^  , 
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from  th«  Cape,  Cyprus,  and  India  was  frightful.  Among  the  laborers 
the  average  rate  of  death  by  fever  was  over  3  per  cent.  Native  work- 
men were  entirely  lacking,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  more  than 
20.000  Indian  coolies,  whose  transportation  and  keep  entailed  a  heavy 
expense.  Since  the  resources  of  the  country  were  practically  noth- 
ing, such  an  army  of  laborers  could  not  be  maintained  without  having 
all  the  provisions  shipped  from  Bombay  and  Colombo.  It  was 
especially  difficult  to  secure  fresh  water  during  the  building  of  the 
first  250  miles.  Thus  handicapped  the  work  of  construction  ad- 
vanced very  slowly. 

On  reaching  the  mountains  the  situation  changed  completely.  The 
insanitary  conditions  disappeared;  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
water  was  found.  But  as  the  troubles  about  workmen  were  dimin- 
Lshed,  in  their  place  arose  great  technical  problems.  The  complete 
ignorance  of  the  engineers  ns  to  the  behavior  of  the  water  in  that 
region  during  the  rainy  season  made  it  very  difficult  to  plan  bridges 
and  viaducts.  Moreover  the  scarcity  of  construction  materials  com- 
plicated continually  the  work  of  the  builders.  For  example,  it  was 
impossible  to  find  any  suitable  brick  clay. 

The  work  was  begun  in  1896  and  finished  six  years  later.  The  line, 
which  extends  587  miles  over  a  variety  of  levels,  begins  at  Kilendini, 
un  the  Island  of  Monbasa,  and  terminates  at  Port  Florence,  on  Victo- 
ria Nyanza.  The  tracks  consist  of  55-pound  rails  laid  on  metal  ties, 
except  in  spots  where  the  sun  is  so  scorching  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  wood  ties  treated  with  creosote." 

The  stations  are  built  partly  of  masonry  and  partly  of  sheet  iron, 
corrugated  and  galvanized.  In  1902  the  company  owned  02  loco- 
motives, of  which  22  were  switch  engines;  there  are  154  passenger 
and  1,123  freight  cars.  A  daily  train  is  run,  besides  an  express  and 
four  freights  each  week.  Ordinarily  the  rate  of  speed  is  about  15 
miles  an  hour,  the  whole  run  taking  nearly  two  days.  During  the 
year  1901-2  the  shipments  did  not  exceed  11,000  tons  in  and  1,250 
tons  out;  the  gross  receipts  were  only  $330,000.  Since  the  expense  of 
construction  was  over  $20,000,000,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
how  far  the  results  thus  far  obtained  have  justified  this  expenditure. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  line  has  not  yet  completed  its 
second  year,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  great  change  that 
the  establishment  of  the  railroad  has  wrought  in  English  East  Africa. 
Indian  merchants  have  established  stock  farms  along  the  line  and 
opened  markets  at  the  principal  stations.  Their  stores  are  all  well 
stocked,  particularly  that  at  Nairoli,  where  manufactured  articles  of 
every  description  and  even  luxuries  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  slight 
advance  over  regidar  prices. 

•  Tbese  wood  ties  are  not  uttacked  by  the  white  anta.,  .  t 
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Nairoli,  chosen  on  account  of  its  healthfulness  as  the  center  of 
operations  for  the  road,  is  a  bustling  little  city  of  5,000  inhabitants 
in  a  spot  where  solitude  once  reigned  supreme. 

In  the  Kikuyu  region  agriculture  has  made  decided  progress.  In 
the  extensive  gardens  there  are  raised  nearly  every  variety  of  tlie 
vegetables  and  fruits  of  Great  Britain. 

At  Port  Florence  a  wooden  pier  extends  130  feet  into  the  lake,  so 
that  the  steamers  can  land  without  difficulty. 

The  Uganda  Protectorate  owns  two  steamboats  of  600  tons  dis- 
placement; these  draw  less  than  5  feet  of  water,  but  can  carry  IS 
first-class  and  100  deck  passengers,  besides  a  good  cargo.  Stopping 
at  the  principal  points,  it  takes  three  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Port 
Florence  to  Entebbe,  halfway  round  the  lake. 

Taking  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  whole  of  this  new  state 
of  affairs  which  has  come  into  Uganda  and  the  Upper  Nile  with  lite 
opening  of  the  railroads,  one  can  but  see  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  England's  financial  sacrifice  will  be  rewarded  by  the  rapid 
economic  advance  of  these  rich  provinces  which  have  been  enabled 
to  enjoy  quick  and  reasonable  transportation.  The  aftermath  will 
be  a  continued  growth  of  shipments  by  rail  uid  a  corresponding 
growth  in  the  receipts  of  the  railroad. 

Having  looked  at  all  the  English  and  Belgian  projects  for  a  trans- 
continental road  from  east  to  west,  there  still  remain  to  be  considered 
two  colonies  on  opposite  coasts — Oerman  East  Africa  and  the  Portu- 
guese colonies  on  the  Atlantic 

The  projects  most  favored  in  Berlin  are  intended  primarily  to 
join  Tanganyika  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  the  tack  of  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  Reichstag  for  African  enterprises  has  not  encouraged 
the  administration  to  ask  for  the  necessary  funds.  Only  the  most 
modest  enterprises  have  been  undertaken,  althou^,  according  to 
governors  von  Liebert  and  Goetzan,  the  rapid  development  of  rail- 
roads is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  the  eastern  colony.  The 
embryo  system  of  German  East  Africa  now  consists  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Usambara  railroad,  the  fifty  miles  getween  Tanga  and 
Korogwe.  Begun  in  March,  1902,  this  portion  has  cost  thus  far 
6,500,000  marks;  it  will  be  extended  40  miles  to  Mombo.  Owners 
of  coffee  plantations  in  the  colony  expect  to  derive  great  benefits  when 
this  line  finally  put  in  working  order.  Just  now  the  efforts  of  the 
colonists  are  directed  toward  obtaining  permission  from  the  Reich- 
stag to  construct  immediately  the  142-mile  line  betwe«i  Dar-es-Sa- 
laam  and  Mrogoro. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  Portuguese  have  for  a  long  time  operated 
the  line  from  Loando  to  Ambaka,  an  important  industrial  center; 
this  is  to  be  extended  eventually  to  Malanji,  but  there  is  no  tiiou^t  of 
crossing  the  continent  in  this  enterprise.  i .„,„  , „ „.  CiOOqIc 
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An  entirely  different  idea  obtains  in  the  minds  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Angola -Benguela  railroad  which  was  conceded  to  an  English 
company  in  1902  by  the  Government  at  Lisbon.  The  proposed  route 
starts  at  the  Bay  of  Lobito,  follows  the  boundaries  of  the  two  prov- 
inces, runs  as  far  as  Caconda  and  stops  for  the  moment,  after  a  run 
of  850  miles,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  pasaessions. 
The  woric  is  to  be  completed  within  eight  years;  the  company  has 
reserved  for  itself,  among  other  privilc^;es,  the  right  of  working  the 
forests  of  the  State  and  that — a  very  valuable  one— of  working  all 
the  mines  found  within  a  zone  of  seventy-five  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  track. 

Without  waiting  to  see  the  outcome  of  this  tremendous  project, 
the  characteristic  enterprise  of  the  British  has  inaugurated  a  second 
sciieme  to  be  developed  simultaneously.  Being  the  owner  of  the 
great  eopper  and  lead  mines  at  Tsumet,  the  South  West  African  Com- 
pany decided  to  build  a  railroad  to  Port  Alexandria  in  Middle 
Angela  to  put  them  in  communication  with  the  Atlantic.  In  making 
plans  for  this,  they  suddenly  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  running  from 
the  same  terminal  a  transcontinental  line  eastward  tn  the  capital  of 
Transvaal.  This  road  will  intersect  the  Capetown-Bulawayo  line 
about  (iaberon,  making  the  junction  at  a  point  630  miles  from  Port 
Alexandria  and  458  miles  Capetown.  Since  these  two  towns  are 
about  1,260  miles  apart  on  the  shore  line,  and  since  Capetown  is  only 
204  miles  nearer  Pretoria  than  is  Port  Alexandria,  it  seems  but  rea- 
sonable to  presume  that  in  the  future  the  commerce  of  Western 
Europe  with  the  old  Boer  republic  and  Bhodesia  will  go  by  way  of 
Port  Alexandria,  which  will  in  that  case  become  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  capital  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Having  reviewed  the  three  great  systems  and  the  various  trans- 
>-er9e  lines,  it  now  only  remains  to  glance  at  the  series  of  independent 
roads,  the  larger  number  of  which  are  in  the  west  coast  colonies.  In 
(his  field  of  action,  more  restricted  but  very  interesting  nevertheless, 
the  first  place  belongs  imdoubtedly  to  France.  For  some  years  that 
country  has  displayed  real  energy  and  impartiality  in  an  effort  to 
hasten  the  introduction  of  the  locomotive. 

The  Senegal  road  from  Dakar  to  St.  Ijouis  for  a  long  time  was  the 
one  favored  enterprise.  Constniction  on  the  railway  dircirted  inland 
towards  the  Niger  dragged  desperately;  it  seemed  us  though  every 
possible  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  achievement.  Things 
are  at  last  beginning  to  look  brighter.  Two  hundred  miles  of  the 
road  is  now  in  actual  operation,  the  embankments  have  reached  a 
point  100  miles  beyond  Kiba,  and  will  go  as  far  as  Koulikoro  in  1904, 
Within  eighteen  or  twenty  months  the  entire  350  miles  between 
Eayes  and  the  Niger  will  be  put  into  use. 
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This  event  will  exercise  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  development  of  the  vast  regions  situated  in  the 
bend  of  the  great  river.  To  accentuate  the  value  of  this  road,  which 
will  be  of  especial  benefit  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  the  governor -gen- 
eral of  Western  Africa  is  planning  a  line  from  Thies  to  Kayes,  This 
would  make  an  unbroken  strejch  of  rails  from  the  ocean  to  the  Niger. 

Farther  east,  the  railroad  starting  from  Cotonou  will  eventually 
reach  the  same  stream  at  Carimana  above  the  falls  of  Boiissa.  Thus 
the  whole  group  of  French  colonies  of  the  West  Coast  will  be  girdled 
by  a  semicircular  artery  of  trade,  1,200  miles  of  which  will  consist  of 
navigable  river. 

The  Dahomey  line  was  b^un  in  1900;  at  the  end  of  two  years  60 
mi]es  of  it  was  in  actual  use.  A  few  months  ago  a  locomotive  had 
been  run  a  distance  of  150  miles  to  the  temporary  terminal  at  Paouig- 
nan.  From  here  it  is  expected  to  go,  without  much  difficulty,  to  the 
Niger  at  Carimana,  about  500  miles  from  the  sea. 

In  Guinea  the  road  from  Konkary  to  the  Niger  has  about  90  miles 
of  tracks  laid ;  no  doubt  two  or  three  years  will  pass  before  it  attains 
Timbo. 

Ivory  Coast,  like  the  other  French  colonies,  has  cherished  a  railway 
scheme  for  a  long  time,  but  has  been  continually  put  off  by  the  flurn- 
over  gold  discoveries,  A  recent  decision  by  the  ministry,  ordering 
to  be  constructed  the  tirst  45  miles  of  the  proposed  line,  has  Anally 
brought  satisfaction.  As  in  Guinea  and  Dahomey,  the  road  will  be 
built  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army,  which  in 
this  instance  ^1  have  complete  supervision  of  both  track  and 
roadbed. 

Any  account  of  French  railroad  operations  in  the  Dark  Continent 
would  be  incomplete  did  it  not  mention  the  line,  which  has  so  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  British,  thrown  out  toward  the  high  plateaus  of 
Abyssinia  by  the  Somali  coast.  The  firm  and  sensible  position 
taken  in  the  matter  by  the  French  Government  in  1902  has  not  yet 
reaped  its  full  reward.  The  climate  at  the  base  of  operations  on  the 
Red  Sea  is  so  unfavorable,  and  the  country  to  be  traversed  so  moun- 
tainous, that  the  road  will  not  reatrh  Harar  for  nearly  six  years. 
Since  February,  1903,  plans  have  been  made  for  its  further  extensimi 
to  Addis-Abeda. 

The  English  as  yet  have  litle  reason  to  felicitate  themselves  on  the 
results  of  their  railroad  building  in  the  Guinea  Gulf  colonies.  In 
Gold  Coast;  the  Government,  after  spending  $47,000  a  kil<Hneter  on 
40  miles  of  track,  was  glad  to  turn  the  work  over  to  a  contractor,  who 
agreed  to  finish  the  140-niiIe  section  between  Tarkoua  and  Kumassi 
for  $21,000  a  kilometer.  One  hundred  miles  of  the  railroad,  from 
Sekondi  to  the  gold  beds  of  Ashanti,  is  now  completed. 
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In  Lagos  the  work  vas  carried  on  a  little  more  economically; 
there  it  cost  only  $30,000  to  lay  a  kiltHneter  of  track.  This  line  is 
now  running  between  the  coast  and  Ibadan;  it  is  to  be  extended 
northward  some  120  miles.  On  reaching  the  Niger  it  will  be  con- 
tinned  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  the  direction  of  Zoungprou, 
the  new  capital  of  Nigeria.  This  bit  of  railroading  is  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Francis  Lugard,  with  a  view  to  opening  up 
the  vast  stretches  of  land  suitable  for  cotton  raising. 

The  German  Agricultural  Company  in  Kamerun  is  busily  occupied 
in  covering  the  whole  of  its  concessions  with  a  web  of  industrial 
lines.  But  this  purely  local  work  is  insignificant  when  placed  along- 
ade  of  that  proposed  by  a  Berlin  syndicate  organized  in  1902,  which 
expects  to  have  completed  by  1905  a  line  runing  northeast  t?lO  miles 
into  the  interior.  The  importance  of  this  road  will  be  realized  when 
it  i^  understood  that  it  will  probably  form  the  first  section  of  a  great 
German  tnmk  line,  340  miles  long,  which  will  have  its  terminus  on  the 
shore  of  I^ake  Chad.  In  return  for  the  services  which  this  line  will 
render  to  the  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  cotton  plantations  it  has  been  granted 
50  hectares  of  land.  Besides  this  the  railroad  expects  a^  soon  as  its 
locomotives  have  worked  into  Borneo,  to  draw  into  its  hands  the  entire 
commerce  of  central  Soudan. 

The  German  possessions  in  the  southwest  have  not  fallen  behind; 
they  also  have  there  120  miles  of  railroad  between  Tsoakhaubmund 
and  Windhoek.  The  whole  distances  is  in  working  order,  and  the 
road  is  especially  valuable  in  carrying  Government  supplies.  In 
the  olden  days  it  used  to  cost  $96  to  haul  a  ton  of  merchandiKe  on  an 
ox  cart  from  the  coast  to  Windhoek;  it  now  costs  but  $11.20  on  the 
railway. 

Thanks  to  the  services  of  this  road  and  to  the  great  granite  jetty 
recently  constructed  in  connection  with  it,  Tsoakhaubmund  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  shipping  place  of  the  copper  taken  from  the  mines 
atOtavi. 

From -this  brief  discussion  of  railroad  activity  in  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent several  general  conclusions  are  apparent. 

England,  through  her  various  roads  and  her  much  talked  of  trans- 
continental from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  is  already  assured  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  eastern  north  and  south  Africa:  in  fact  of  a 
good  half  of  the  Dark  Continent.  The  Kongo  Free  State  will  derive 
in  the  near  future  the  riches,  agricultural  and  commercial,  of  her  vast 
territories  by  the  opening  of  a  giant  system,  in  which  river  and  rail- 
road will  aid  in  forming  a  great  transverse  artery  in  the  zone  of  the 
equator.  In  western  Africa  the  preponderant  part  devolves  unques- 
tionably upon  France. 
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Inasmuch  as  it  is  scarcely  nine  months  since  the  present  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  was  created,  and  at^  the  Brst  month  and  a  half  of 
that  time  was  nearly  wholly  occupied  in  its  first  visit  to  the  Isthmus 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work  about  to  he  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  any  view  of  the  Panama  Canal  project  at  this  early 
date  must  be  a  consideration  of  what  has  been  transmitted  from  the 
Xew  Panama  Canal  Company  to  the  United  States  Government, 
rather  than  a  review  of  plans  adopted  or  of  methods  of  construction 
for  the  great  work  undertaken.  Indeed,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
(hat  the  title  of  the  Panama  Canal  property  was  actually  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Government  only  on  May  4,  1904,  so  that  the 
Commission  has  been  in  control  of  the  canal  property  but  seven 
months  at  this  writing. 

The  full  report  of  the  former  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  of  its 
work  performed  "  with  a  view  to  determining  the  most  practicable 
and  feasible  route  for"  a  ship  canal  across  the  American  Isthmus  is  a 
complete  compendium,  not  only  of  all  data  existing  at  that  time  re- 
garding the  canal  property,  but  also  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
plana  and  estimates  of  that  Commission  regarding  the  type  of  canal 
recommended  by  it.  The  conditions  under  which  the  canal  is  to  be 
built  and  the  character  of  the  ocean  traffic  to  be  accommodated  have 
changed  so  radically  within  the  period  elapsed  since  the  old  Panama 
Canal  Company  went  into  bankruptcy  that  the  work  before  the  pres- 
ent Isthmian  Canal  Commission  must  necessarily  be  largely  inde- 
pendent of  anything  hitherto  contemplated,  and  its  plans  must  be  de- 
veloped and  completed  for  practically  an  entirely  new  project.  This 
is  a  necessary  procedure  for  a  number  of  important  reasons.  Among 
others,  during  the  past  three  years,  even,  material  developments  in 
the  size  and  motive  power  of  steamships  have  been  made  and  those 
developments  are  in  active  progress  at  the  present  time.  Steamships 
over  700  feet  long  have  been  built,  and  there  are  already  serious  state- 

■  Reprinted,  by  permission,  rrom  Ttie  EiiglneerlDg  Magazlue,  New  York,  Jao- 
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ments  from  ocean  transportation  companies  regarding  the  building  of 
ships  approaching  800  feet  in  length.  Ijoaded  vessels  have  entered 
or  left  the  harbor  of  New  York  with  a  draft  of  32  or  33  feet  and  pos- 
sibly a  little  more.  For  these  general  reasons  the  former  Commission 
prescribed  a  bottom  width  of  150  feet  for  the  canal  and  a  depth  of 
water  of  35  feet.  Although  it  is  not  probable  that  the  greatest  ships 
afloat  will,  immediately  after  its  completion,  seek  the  Panama  Canal, 
it  is  practically  certain  that  the  opening  of  such  a  canal  will  shift 
some  lines  of  ocean  traffic  and  stimulate  others,  so  that  it  is  a  measure 
of  wisdom  only  to  follow  the  instructions  given  to  tlie  former  Com- 
mission and  tacitly  at  least  to  the  present  Commission,  to  construct  a 
waterway  which  shall  afford  accommodation  for  the  largest  ships 
afloat. 

The  Panama  Canal  line  will  be  practically  identical  with  that  first 
a'dopted  by  the  old  Panama  Canal  Company  and  subsequently  ac- 
cepted by  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company.  There  will  certainly  be 
some  modifications  of  details  of  alignment,  but  in  the  main  the  French 
location  was  well  considered,  and  the  canal  will  be  built  upon  it. 
There  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Tiger  Hill  alternativej  which  was  so  strongly  advocated  bv 
the  late  Mr.  Oeorge  S.  Morison,  member  of  the  former  Commission. 
This  alternative  line  was  originally  surveyed  and  located  by  Com- 
mander Lull,'  V.  S.  Navy,  in  1875.  It  covers  that  portion  of  the 
canal  location  between  Gatun,  about  6  miles  from  Colon,  and  Bnhio. 
about  17  miles  from  the  same  point.  It  is  a  shorter  line  than  the 
French  location  by  about  1}  miles.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  mov- 
ing the  canal  line  away  from  the  Chagrcs  River  to  the  foot  of  the  high 
ground  easterly  of  that  river  and  throughout  a  portion  of  its  length 
materially  higher  than  the  low  marshes  along  the  course  of  the  river. 
It  has  two  disadvantages:  One,  that  the  excavation  of  the  old  Panama 
Canal  Company  between  Gatun  and  Bohio  would  be  abandoned, 
necessitating  a  correspondingly  increased  amount  of  new  excavation; 
and  the  other,  that  the  canal  prism  would  be  carried  for  a  consider- 
able distance  between  Tiger  Hill  and  Bohio  within  an  embankment 
attaining  a  height  in  some  places  of  nearly  or  quite  20  feet  and  rest- 
ing on  soft  ground.  The  necessary  data  for  the  determination  of  this 
and  other  features  of  modiBed  alignment  have  been  already  largely 
secured,  enabling  such  questions  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  the 
near  future. 

The  total  length  of  the  Panama  Canal  between  6-fathom  curves  in 
the  two  oceans  is  49.09  miles,  of  which  about  17  miles  on  the  Carib- 
Itean  side  and  8J  miles  on  the  Pacific  side,  i.  o.,  practically  one-half 
the  length  of  the  canal,  is  to  be  excavated  through  low,  marshy 
ground  little  above  sea  level.  These  (wo  portions  of  the  line  consti- 
tute the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea  levels  in  the  plans  of  the  new  Panama 
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Canal  C<»npaiiy  as  well  as  of  the  former  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
Tliis  is  an  important  feature  of  the  project,  especially  in  considering 
ultimately  whether  a  sea-level  canal  or  canal  with  locks  shall  be  built, 
for  it  indicates  that  in  any  event  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
canal  will  be  a  sea-level  waterway.  Will  it,  then,  be  advisable  to  give 
to  the  remainder  {less  than  half  the  length)  the  same  freedom"  from 
restriction  of  locks  to  navigation  1 

The  intermediate  24  miles  of  canal  line  cover  the  higher  portions 
of  the  low  saddle  in  the  Cordillera  at  the  Panama  crossing.  The 
highest  point  in  this  saddle  before  any  excavation  was  made  at 
Culebra  was  about  330  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  The  length  of 
this  deepest  canal  cutting  through  Culebra  Hill  is  scarcely  3,000  feet. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  heavy  part  of  the  summit  cut,  comprising 
what  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  Emperador  and  Culebra  cuts,  is  not 
more  than  6  miles  in  length,  and  its  original  surface  elevation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Culebra  portion,  averages  about  175  feet  above 
mean  sea  level.  The  natural  slope  from  the  Culebra  Cut  toward  the 
Pacific  is  relatively  abrupt,  it  being  but  4  miles  from  the  cut  to  Mira- 
Acres,  at  which  both  the  former  Commission  and  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  located  their  Brst  lock  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  slope  from  the  northerly  end  of  the  summit  cut  at 
Emperador  toward  the  Caribbean  is  relatively  gentle,  the  distance 
from  Emperador  to  Bohio,  where  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company 
and  the  former  Commission  located  the  first  lock  on  the  Caribbean 
side  of  the  Isthmus,  being  10  miles.  No  well-developed  plans  for 
either  of  the  terminal  harbors  have  been  made  up  to  this  time,  but 
such  plans  are  now  being  thoroughly  considered  by  the  present 
Commission, 

The  Old  Panama  Canal  Company,  which  began  its  operations  in 
1881,  planned 'a  sea-level  canal  having  a  depth  of  water  of  29.5  feet, 
and  bottom  width  of  72  feet.  It  carried  on  work  actively  until  1889. 
when  it  suspended  operations  and  went  into  bankruptcy,  its  exca- 
vations amounting  lo  a  total  of  al>out  72,000.000  cubic  yards.  The 
New  Panama  Canal  Company  has  e.xcavated  about  8.000,000  cubic 
yards  since  that  time.  The  work  of  excavation  of  the  old  company 
was  distributed  over  parts  of  the  entire  line,  although  there  were 
considerable  portions  of  the  line  on  which  no  excavation  at  all  was 
made.  Over  some  other  portions  of  the  location  relatively  small 
quantities  of  material  only  were  taken  out.  The  largest  parts  of 
this  work  were  performed  within  about  12  miles  of  Colon,  within 
about  5  miles  of  Panama,  and  within  a  di-stance  of  alwut  7  miles, 
including  the  great  Culebra  and  Emperador  cuts.  The  excavation 
along  the  sea-level  portions  of  the  canal  at  either  end  was  all  made 
in  soft  ground,  but  in  the  excavation  in  the  Emperador  and  Culebra 
tuts,  as  well  as  at  Obispo,  near  the  point  where  the  Chagres  Riv«r. 
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first  cuts  the  line  of  the  canal  as  it  flows  toward  the  sea,  considerable 
rock  was  found,  some  of  it  being  dense  and  hard.  In  addition  to 
this  work  of  actual  excavation,  the  French  companies,  especially  the 
New  Panama  Canal  Company,  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  avail- 
able information  regarding  the  subsurface  material  and  depth  of 
bed  rock  at  many  poinUj  along  the  line.  The  examinations,  includ- 
ing jet  borings  at  the  proposed  Bohio  and  Gamboa  dam  sites  and  for 
the  proposed  dam  at  Alajuela  higher  up  the  river,  are  included  in 
this  portion  of  their  operations.  The  performance  of  this  large 
amount  of  excavation  work  and  the  investigations  disclosing  infor- 
mation regarding  the  subsurface  materials  have  largely  revealed 
with  certainty  the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  be 
done  in  completing  a  ship  canal.  In  other  words,  they  reduce 
materially  those  exigencies  of  such  a  great  work  which  consume 
lime  and  add  to  the  cost. 

Of  the  total  excavation  hitherto  made  and  amounting  to  about 
80,000,000  cubic  yards,  probably  not  more  than  one-half  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  construction  work  to  be  planned  by  the  present  Commis- 
sion.    This,  however,  constitutes  an  available  a.sset  of  much  value. 

There  is  another  asset,  available  to  an  uncertain  extent,  in  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  material  and  plant,  left  largely  in  well-kept  ware- 
houses but  otherwise  spread  along  the  entire  line  in  an  exposed 
condition.  The  apparent  book  value  of  all  this  material,  as  ^own 
in  the  records  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company,  is  about 
$29,000,000.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  value  is  now  imaginary 
only.  A  considerable  part  of  the  plant  and  a  large  amount  of  the 
material  in  the  warehouses  can,  however,  be  brought  into  condition 
of  much  value  as  the  work  progi-esses.  Indeed,  several  of  the  old 
bucket  dredges,  a  large  number  of  dump  cars,  and  various  other 
plant,  including  a  most  useful  machine  shop  at  Matachin,  have 
already  been  repaired  and  put  into  service  by  Mr.  John  F.  Wallace, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Commission.  The  present  Commission  has 
thus  come  into  control  of  a  great  ship-canal  work,  a  small  portion 
only  of  which  has  been  performed,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
data  required  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  all  its  problems  yet  to  be 
determined.  These  problems  include,  first  of  all,  the  answer  to  the 
main  question,  whether  the  canal  shall  be  a  sea-level  canal  or  of  the 
lock  type.  A\Tiether  one  type  or  the  other  be  adopted,  they  cover  also 
such  great  features  of  the  work  as  the  interior  harbor  at  the  Colon 
or  Cristobal  entrance  to  the  canal  and  possibly  the  exterior  harbor 
lying  outside  of  it ;  the  control  of  the  Chagres  River  in  times  of  flood, 
involving  the  construction  of  ))robably  a  great  dam  at  Bohio  or  >t 
Gamboa  and  possibly  a  tunnel  through  the  Cordillera  to  divert  the 
waters  of  the  Chagres  River  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean;  additional 
harbor  facilities  at  the  Ancon  or  Panama  end  of  the  canal;  the  elevi- 
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tion  of  the  summit  level  if  a  canal  with  locks  should  be  built,  and  the 
nuiuber,  location,  and  lift  of  those  locks.  Manifestly,  the  solution  of 
9(Mne  of  those  problems  must  depend  upon  the  rate  at  which  excava- 
tion can  be  made,  either  in  rock  or  in  earth,  and  its  unit  cost.  Further 
than  this,  in  the  event  of  building  a  lock  canal,  it  is  highly  probable 
(hat  a  great  dam  will  be  required  across  the  Chagres  near  Bohio, 
whose  con.struction  would  involve  unprecedented  methods  upon  a 
large  scale  in  consequence  of  the  great  depth  of  bed  rock  at  that 
place. 

Preparation  for  construction  was  begun  by  the  Commission  last 
May  by  organizing  engineering  field  parties  which  sailed  from  New 
York  during  June  and  the  early  piirt  of  July.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
John  F.  Wallace,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  IlUnois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  past  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  the  latter  part  of  June. 
There  were  five  of  these  parties,  besides  the  engineering  force  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  designing  and  constructing  waterworks  and 
sewer  systems  for  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

Taking  these  forces  in  the  order  of  their  location  from  Cristobal, 
the  American  port  at  the  Caribbean  end  of  the  canal,  the  fii-st  is  lo- 
cated at  that  point.  Th-is  party  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
all  the  requisite  surveys  and  investigations,  including  jet  borings, 
both  on  land  and  water,  needed  for  the  development  of  the  complete 
plans  for  the  interior  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  for  the  deep- 
water  channel  leading  to  it  from  the  harbor  of  Colon,  and  for  any 
advisable  realignment  of  that  portion  of  the  canal  between  Cristobal 
or  Colon  and  Gatun,  about  6  miles  inland.  The  second  party  was 
intrusted  with  the  surveys  and  investigations  required  to  determine 
Ihe  feasibility  of  building  a  dam  across  the  Chagres  Valley  at  Oatnn 
and  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  desirable  to  confirm  the  location  of  the 
French  companies  between  Gatun  and  Bohio  or  to  adopt  the  Tiger 
Hill  alternative  between  those  points.  The  third  party  has  under- 
taken to  make  exhaustive  investigations,  including  surveys,  neces- 
sary for  the  location  of  a  dam  across  the  Chagres  near  Bohio,  also 
lo  make  certain  other  surveys  connected  with  some  minor  details  of 
relocation  in  the  same  general  vicinity.  This  party  is  making  many 
jet  borings  on  a  number  of  profiles,  so  as  to  secure  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  the  deep  bed  rock  under  the  river.  In  this  manner 
the  most  favorable  location  for  the  Bohio  dam,  should  it  be  con- 
structed, may  be  conclusively  determined.  The  fourth  party  has 
been  assigned  to  the  responsible  duty  of  making  extensive  surveys 
and  other  investigations  from  Gamboa,  where  the  Chagres  River  and 
canal  line  intersect,  about  30  miles  from  Colon,  19  miles  or  more  up 
the  Chagres  Valley,     This  work  will  cover  the  continental  divide 
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at  the  summit  of  the  Otrdillera,  the  southerly  limit  of  the  Chagres  : 
watershed,  and  the  divide  constituting  the  northerly  limit  of  the  I 
same  shed;  it  will  include  also  the  numerous  borings  to  bed  rock  at  . 
the  Gamboa  dam  site  and  at  other  points.  It  will  disclose  the  infor- 
mation requisite  for  the  determination  of  plans  for  effectively  con- 
trolling the  flood  flow  of  the  Chagres  River.  The  data  already 
obtained  show  that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  build  a  dam  at  Gamboa 
and  to  divert  a  portion  or  all  of  the  waters  of  the  Chagies  to  the 
Pacific  through  a  tunnel  not  more  than  7  miles  long,  or  toward  the 
Carribbean  Sea  through  a  tunnel  piercing  the  other  divide  and  about 
4  miles  long,  the  former  probably  being  preferable.  The  surveys  of 
the  French  companies  failed  to  disclose  any  location  for  a  tunnel  less 
than  10  miles  long  through  the  Cordillera  toward  the  Pacific. 

The  New  Panama  Canal  Company  had  a  labor  force  of  about  700 
men  engaged  in  excavation  at  the  great  Culebra  Cut  when  the  canal 
property  was  turned  over  to  the  present  Commission  in  May  last. 
The  organization  of  this  force  and  plant  has  been  maintained  and 
greatly  increased  in  efficiency.  The  fifth  field  party  was  assigned  to 
such  engineering  work  in  connection  with  this  great  excavation  as 
will  be  required  for  its  ultimate  execution  and  in  making  the  final 
location  in  the  vicinity  of  Culebra.  This  force  has  also  been  instru- 
mental in  installing  a  system  of  field  accounts,  so  that  a  complete 
daily  record  may  be  kept  of  progress  and  cost  of  all  classes  of  work. 

All  of  these  parties  have  conducted  the  operations  assigned  to  them 
continuously  and  energetically.  They  have  secured  data  of  great 
value  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  main  problems  of  the  project 
They  arc  still  at  work  in  their  several  fields,  but  these  preliminary 
operations  are  drawing  to  a  close,  thus  enabling  the  Commission 
promptly  to  study  and  formulate  the  final  plans  on  which  the  work 
of  construction  on  a  large  scale  depends. 

The  United  States  Government  is  required  under  the  treaty  made 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  not  only  to  construct  complete  water 
worky  and  sewer  systems  for  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  but 
also  to  formulate  and  execute  certain  sanitary  measures  for  those 
cities.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  recently 
reached  by  Secretary  Taft  with  the  Panama  Government  at  the  city 
of  Panama,  complete  control  of  this  sanitary  work  has  been  vested  in 
the  United  States  Government  represented  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission. 

The  source  of  public  water  supply  selected  for  the  city  of  Panama 
is  a  reservoir  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande  Valley  close  to  the  great  Cule- 
bra Cut  and  about  10  miles  from  the  city.  The  dam  for  this  reservoir 
was  constructed  in  the  days  of  the  old  Panama  Company  by  M. 
Philippe  Buneau-Varilla,  chief  engineer,  and  subsequently  the  first 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United 
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Stat«8.  This  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  curved  concrete  dam 
built  in  a  few  days'  time  and  containing  little  masonry,  yet  it  has 
proved  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  This  dam  will  be  raised 
and  strengthened  so  as  largely  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voir. A  16-inch  cast-iron  pipe  will  convey  the  water  to  a  distributing 
reservoir  at  Ancon,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  at  a  suitable  elevation  on  the 
northeastern  slope  of  Ancon  Hill  immediately  adjacent  to  the  city 
of  Panama.  The  supply  has  been  based  upon  an  estimated  daily -con- 
.'fuinption  of  60  gallons  per  head  of  population.  The  distribution 
system  is  onnplete  in  every  particular  and  adapted  to  any  extension 
required  by  the  future  growth  of  the  city.  The  construction  of  this 
waterworks  system  has  progressed  po  far  as  to  render  it  practically 
certain  that  the  city  will  receive  the  Brst  public  water  in  its  history  in 
February  next. 

The  planning  and  construction  of  the  sewer  system  has  also  been 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  it  will  be  completed  ready 
for  use  soon  after  the  introduction  of  water.  The  sewer  system  is  di- 
vided into  three  districts,  each  having  an  outfall  into  the  sea  water  of 
Panama  Bay,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  shore  to  provide  abun- 
dant dilution.  The  system  is  designed  to  receive  the  sewage  of  the 
city  and  a  rainfall  of  about  1  inch  per  hour,  any  excess  over  the 
latter  being  carried  off  on  the  surface.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  city  of  Panama  has  never  before  had  a  sewer  system  it  can  readily 
be  appreciated  what  a  sanitary  relief  lK)th  the  sewer  system  and  the 
water  supply  will  be  to  the  city. 

The  water-supply  and  sewer  systems  for  the  city  of  Colon  have 
also  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  Commission.  A  suitable 
source  of  water,  however,  has  not  been  so  easy  to  find  as  at  Panama, 
and  the  sewer  system  can  not  be  constructed  until  a  considerable 
amount  of  filling  with  e.xcavated  material  from  the  canal  has  been 
completed.  Both  works,  however,  will  be  undertaken  and  finished 
in  the  near  future.  As  the  population  of  Colon  is  under  C,000,  while 
that  of  Panama  is  nearly  20,000,  the  conditions  bearing  upon  the 
sanitation  of  Colon  are  the  more  easily  controlled  pending  comple- 
tion of  its  waterworks  and  sewers. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  observe,  although  not  in  line  with  the 
actual  construction  of  the  canal,  that  the  Commission  among  its  other 
duties  is  charged  with  that  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
a  territory  10  miles  wide,  running  across  the  Isthmus  with  the  axis 
of  the  canal  as  its  center  line,  but  excluding  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon  as  delimited  under  the  treaty.  Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Davis, 
TJ.  S.  Army,  retired,  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  is 
the  governor  of  the  Zone,  and  under  his  jurisdiction  have  been  organ- 
ized by  the  Commission  most  eifective  hospital  and  sanitary  forces, 
with  Col,  W.  C.  Gorgas,  tJ.  S.  Army,  as  chief  sanitary  oiEger.     The 
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great  hospital  on  the  slope  of  Aocon  Hill,  with  its  700  beds,  has  been 
put  in  excellent  working  condition,  while  the  sanitary  forces  of  Uie 
Commission  have  already  rendered  highly  effective  services  toward 
bringing  the  entire  Zone  into  sanitary  condition,  especially  in  the 
extermination  of  mosquitoes.  Boards  of  health  of  high  character 
and  excellent  quarantine  organizations  have  been  established  both  at 
Panama  and  Colon.  Although  four  sporadic  cases  of  yellow  fever 
have  occurred  in  Panama  within  the  last  six  months,  the  infection 
has  not  spread  from  any  case,  in  consequence  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
medical  and  sanitary  forces.  The  general  health  of  the  Isthmus  has 
been  good  and  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  promise  of  excellent  sani- 
tary conditions  hereafter,  such  as  to  enable  the  forces  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  perform  their  work  in  safety  from  epidemics  and  with  the 
hi^est  degree  of  efficiency  obtainable  in  the  Tropics. 
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By  Col.  W.  C.  G0BOA8.  U.  8.  Army, 
Chief  Sanitary  Officer. 


Prom,  a  nanitary  point  of  view  the  location  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
very  important.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
in  the  Tropics,  and  about  9°  north  of  the  Equator.  For  engineering 
reasons  the  lowest  point  in  the  moimtain  range,  running  north  and 
south  through  the  Western  Hemisphere,  has  been  selected,  the  range 
at  this  point  being  about  300  feet  high.  The  Isthmus,  in  its  general 
dirwtion  here,  runs  east  and  west;  the  canal,  therefore,  in  a  general 
direction  is  north  and  south.  The  local  coast  line  at  the  point  where 
the  town  of  Panama  is  situated  bellies  somewhat  toward  the  south, 
so  that  when  you  look  to  the  cast  you  see  nothing  but  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  struck  me  with  surprise  and 
took  me  some  time  to  get  used  to  the  phenomena  of  every  morning 
seeing  the  sun  rise  out  of  the  Pacific  and  set  behind  the  mountain  on 
which  I  live.  My  preconceived  ideas  were  just  the  opposite— that  is, 
that  (he  sun  should  rise  out  of  the  Atlantic  and  set  in  the  Pacific. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  town  of  Panama  is  some  20  miles  east  of  a 
line  drawn  north  and  south  from  the  town  of  Colon. 

The  town  of  Panama  was  established  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  probably  selected  because  the  ridge  of  the  hemisphere 
was  lowest  at  this  point  and  because  the  Chagres  River  gave  river 
transportation  at  this  point  about  two-thirds  the  distance  across  the 
Isthmus.  The  Isthmus  is  narrower,  considerably,  at  several  other 
points  than  at  Panama;  but  the  ridge  at  these  points  is  very  much 
higher.  The  town  rapidly  grew  in  importance,  and  in  the  first  hun- 
dred years  after  its  settlement  was  probably  the  most  important  town 
in  Spanish  America.  Here  Pizarro's  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and 
here  all  the  enormous  gold  and  silver  treasure  from  the  South  Ameri- 
can conquests  came  across  the  continent.  In  1C71  the  English  bucca- 
neer, Henry  JMorgan,  captured  and  sacked  the  city  after  he  had  out- 
maneuvered  and  defeated  a  larger  and  superior  Spanish  regular 
force  on  the  broad  savannas  adjacent  to  the  town.  After  this  catas- 
trophe the  present  location  of  Panama  was  selected — a  high  penin- 
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siila  running  south  into  the  Pacific  and  easy  of  defense.  It  was  so 
strongly  fortified  that  no  attempts  thereafter  were  made  to  carry  it 
by  storm.  It  stands  about  6  miles  west  of  the  »te  of  the  old  town, 
of  which  abundant  ruins  are  still  visible. 

In  former  days  a  good  paved  highway  ran  straight  north  through 
the  mountains  toward  the  convenient  port  of  Puerto  Bello,  but  when 
the  railroad  was  constructed  the  northern  terminus  was  located  at 
the  present  town  of  Colon.  The  line  of  the  canal,  so  far  as  it  is  at 
present  fixed,  runs  about  50  miles  north  and  south,  between  the  port 
of  Colon  on  the  north  and  Panama  on  the  south.  It  follows  in  gen- 
eral, beginning  from  the  northern  end,  the  valley  of  the  Chagres 
River  and  one  of  its  branches — the  Obispo^up  to  the  top  of  the 
divide  at  Culebra,  some  35  miles,  and  then  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Panama,  some  15  miles.  Contrary  to  the  general  impres- 
sion that  I  had  formed  before  coming  down,  the  country  is  rolling 
and  well  drained,  being  essentially  a  mountainous  district.  The 
Chagres,  of  course,  has  marsh  and  lowlands  in  its  valley,  but  no  more 
than  half  the  smaller  rivers  and  larger  creeks  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Alabama  or  New  York.  The  country  in  general  is  very 
attractive,  high  and  variegated  as  it  is,  with  rolling  hills  and 
tropical  verdure  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Insects  and  reptiles 
are  scarce,  and  our  friend,  the  mosquito,  could  not  be  called  abun- 
dant. I  believe  any  dweller  of  Staten  Island  or  New  Jersey,  after  a 
week's  residence,  would  leave  with  the  impression  that  there  were 
none  of  the  latter. 

For  purposes  of  canal  building  the  United  States  has  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the  line  of  the 
canal  10  miles  in  width,  of  which  the  canal  is  in  the  center.  The 
history  of  this  Zone  with  r^ard  to  health  has  been  exceedingly 
lugubrious,  just  as  it  has  occurred  everywhere  else  in  the  Tropics  or 
wherever  a  large,  unacclimated  population  has  been  brought  in, 
either  for  military  or  industrial  purposes.  The  railroad  was  built  in 
the  early  fifties,  and  its  cost  was  greatly  increased  and  the  work  itself 
several  times  stopped  on  account  of  the  heavy  mortality  among  the 
unacclimated  laborers  brought  here.  Later,  between  the  years  1880 
and  188R.  the  same  thing  occurred  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the 
French  attempt  to  dig  a  canal  under  De  Lesseps.  The  diseases 
causing  the  most  mortality  at  these  times  were  yellow  fever  and 
malaria. 

At  the  present  time  on  the  Zone  there  are  40,000  inhabitants, 
Panama  containing  20,000,  Colon  10,000,  and  the  towns  along  the 
canal  between  Panama  and  Colon  10,000.  The  prevailing  disease  is 
malaria.  I^eprosy  also  exists.  In  Panania  we  have  at  present  some 
yellow  fever  and  a  great  deal  of  beriberi,  and,  of  course,  all  other 
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tropical  diseases  to  a  limited  extent.  Eighteen  months  from  the 
present  time,  I  am  informed  by  the  chief  engineer,  we  will  probably 
have  on  the  Isthmus  a  force  of  some  15,000  men.  Estimating  from 
oar  present  ratio,  I  am  incliped  to  think  that  not  more  than  2,000  of 
these  will  be  Caucasians  and  the  other  13,000  negroes.  Now,  the 
sanitary  problem  will  be  to  protect  these  15,000  men  from  malaria 
»nd  from  yellow  fever.  I  will  take  iip  first  yellow  fever,  ^-ISwne 
it  as  accepted  that  it  is  conveyed  from  man  to  man  only  by  the 
female  Stegomyiu,  who  has  previously  bitten  some  human  being 
suffering  from  yellow  fever.  Therefore,  given  a  place  in  which  there 
are  no  infected  Steffomyta,  yellow  fever  can  not  originate  until  a 
human  being  suffering  from  yellow  fever  has  been  introduced  and 
infected  the  local  Stegomyia,  or  unless  the  female  Stegomyia,  infected 
at  some  distant  point  where  yellow  fever  prevails,  has  been  intro- 
duced. Practically  the  first  is  almost  the  only  method  of  infecting  a 
locality — namely,  the  introduction  of  a  human  being  suffering  from 
yellow  fever.  The  city  of  Panama  has  been  in  the  condition  for  a 
great  many  years  of  at  all  times  having  within  her  borders  some 
infected  Stegomyia  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  nonimmune 
foreigner  coming  within  lier  limits  is  liable  to  contract  the  disease. 
Yellow  fever  is  at  present  endemic  nowhere  on  the  Zone  except  in 
the  city  of  Panama.  The  object  of  the  sanitarian  is,  therefore,  to 
grt  rid  of  the  infected  Stegomyia  at  present  existing  in  the  city,  and 
this  can  be  done  in  this  way:  Establish  a  system  whereby  the  health 
authorities  will  pretty  certainly  be  informed  of  every  case  of  yellow 
fever  occurring;  then  take  the  house  in  which  this  case  occurs  and 
fumigate  it,  so  as  to  destroy  all  the  mosquitoes  within  its  borders. 
Do  the  same  with  all  tlie  contiguous  houses. 

This,  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  kills  all  the  infected  mos- 
quitoes at  that  particular  focus.  The  same  thing  is  done  at  every 
other  focus  as  yellow  fever  occurs.  Gradually,  in  this  way,  all  the 
foci  in  the  community  are  destroyed;  and  when  you  have  destroyed 
your  last  focus  yellow  fever  is  at  an  end.  Or,  if  you  want  to  be 
more  expeditious  and  the  town  is  not  too  large,  you  can  systematic- 
ally fumigate  every  house  in  the  town,  and  thus  pretty  certainly 
destroy  all  infected  mosquitoes  and  do  away  with  yellow  fever  much 
more  rapidly.  But  no  system  of  reporting  is  ever  absolutely  certain 
and  the  sanatarian  should  see  that  other  very  important  adjuncts 
to  the  fumigation  work  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  The 
Stegomyia  is  a  bouse  mosquito  and  cleanly  in  her  habits,  seeks  prin- 
cipally clean  rain-water  barrels  and  water  containers,  and  lives  very 
close  to  her  birthplace,  not  traveling  far.  Therefore,  as  an  addi- 
tional sanitary  safeguard,  every  receptacle  for  water  should  be  so 
screened  and  covered  that  mosquitoes  can  not  have  access.     All 
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yards  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  so  that  there  will  be  no  old 
bottles  or  cans  left  around.  The  water  supply  should  be  piped  in, 
so  that  the  people  will  not  desire  to  have  water  in  containers.  Sewers 
aboiiUl  be  put  in,  so  that  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  people  to  throw 
slop  wafer  in  the  yards.  All  standing  puddles  should  be  drained  and 
kept  dry.  Streets  should  be  paved  and  kept  well  swept,  and  the 
garbage  carefully  collected,  with  a  view  to  decreasing  to  the  mini- 
mum all  trash  capable  of  retaining  fresh  water  in  any  way.  When 
Panama  has  been  in  this  state  for  a  month  or  two  we  will  be  in  the 
same  condition  that  Habana  is,  as  the  result  of  just  such  operations 
as  I  have  described  above.  When  Panama  has  thus  been  freed  from 
yellow  fever  we  will  not  have  any  more  until  a  man  sick  from  yellow 
fever  is  introduced  from  some  infected  point  without.  This  we  will 
prevent  by  a  proper  system  of  quarantine,  just  as  Habana  has  done 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Thus  I  can  see  the  entire  possibility  of  protecting  our  laborers  on 
the  canal  during  the  whole  time  of  its  construction  from  one  of  the 
two  greatest  causes  of  former  mortality. 

But  I  think  that  probably  a  more  important  problem  for  the 
health  of  our  laborers,  and  certainly  a  much  more  difficult  one  to 
deal  with,  is  that  of  malaria  along  the  line  of  the  canal.  The 
10,000  natives  living  nlong  the  canal  are  distributed  in  about  20  small 
villages.  These  people  are  very  generally  infected  with  malaria.  A 
recent  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  of  people,  taken  at 
random  at  various  points  along  the  line,  in  several  hundred  caaes 
showed  parasites  in  the  blood  of  50  per  cent  of  these  people  on  the 
first  examination.  This  means  pretty  certainly  that  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  natives  at  the  present  time  have  the  malarial  parasite  in 
their  blood.  Four  times  out  of  five,  when  a  female  Anopheles  bites 
one  of  the  natives  she  becomes  infected,  and  when  she,  in  turn,  bites 
one  of  our  nearby  laborers  he  becomes  infected.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  our  force  will  rapidly  be  used  up,  just  as  was  the  French,  unless 
our  sanitary  measures  prevent  it. 

Now,  we  can  approach  this  problem  from  two  sides;  either  on  the 
side  of  doing  away  with  the  infected  human  being  so  that  he  can 
not  infect  the  mosquito,  or  doing  away  with  the  mosquito  so  that  she 
can  not  transmit  the  parasite  from  the  diseased  to  the  well.  If  we 
could  kill  these  10,000  natives  and  keep  our  laborers  away  for  four 
or  five  months  until  all  previously  infected  mosquitoes  had  died,  the 
problem  would  be  settled;  but  our  superiors  would  very  properly 
not  sanction  this  very  drastic  measure,  even  if  proposed  by  us.  But  if 
we  have  some  substance  which  could  be  introduced  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  infected  man,  and  liill  the  parasite  and  at  the  same  time 
not  be  injurious  to  man,  we  would  accomplish  the  same  object  just 
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•s  effectively  as  if  we  killed  the  man,  and  the  measure  would  not 
meet  with  such  general  opposition  as  the  former  proposition  would. 
In  quinine  we  have  discovered  this  poison.  This  vegetable  sub- 
stance is  harmless  to  man  and  fatal  to  the  malarial  parasite.  The 
greater  number  of  practical  tropical  sanitarians,  the  Germans  and  the 
Italians  conspicuously,  advocate  and  have  been  successful  on  these 
lines — have  gotten  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  as  possible 
to  take  small  quantities  of  quinine  with  as  much  regularity  as  they 
could;  and  thus  have  been  successful,  without  adopting  any  other 
measures,  in  doing  away  with  malaria  in  the  several  localities.  Or, 
we  can  attack  it  from  the  side  of  the  mosquito;  do  just  what  we 
intend  doing  in  Panama  with  regard  to  the  Htegomyia:  Cover  all 
water  containers,  clear  up  the  yards,  fix  the  roads  so  there  will  be  no 
puddles,  have  a  regular  system  in  all  the  towns  of  collecting  gar- 
bage and  waste  so  there  will  be  no  cans  around;  and  ditching  every- 
where there  are  small  breeding  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwell- 
ings, and  oil  where  ditching  is  not  practicable.  This  latter  method 
of  killing  the  mosquito  is  the  method  most  in  favor  by  English  and 
American  tropical  sanitarians.  This  alone  has  been  successful  in 
eradicating  malaria  in  many  localities. 

Along  the  route  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  malaria  problem,  I  think, 
is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  and  more  serious  than  any  place  where 
it  has  previously  been  tried.  We  tlierefore  expect  to  adopt  both 
methods,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  this  way  we  will  be  able  to 
protect  our  laborers  from  the  serious  mortality  that  has  undone  our 
predecessors  in  this  important  work. 

The  other  diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  I  think,  will  not  give 
us  serious  trouble,  but  will  be  controlled  by  the  ordinary  measures 
usually  adopted  by  a  health  department. 

Akcon,  Isthmian  Canal  Zone, 

Febmary  10, 1906. 
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THE  PROJECTED  NEW  BARGE  CANAL  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK.' 


B7  Col.  Thomas  W.  Syuohs.  U.  S.  Armr. 


In  the  years  following  the  Revolutionary  war  the  subject  of  naviga- 
ble canals  was  a  very  absorbing  one  to  our  forefathers.  In  this  new 
and  rapidly  developing  country  in  those  pre-railroad  days  the  impor- 
tance of  canals  in  the  transportation  world  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
at  the  present  time.  Canals  were  projected  all  over  the  country, 
and  many  were  built.  The  attention  and  labors  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  period  were  devoted  to  canal  schemes,  their  financing,  locating, 
and  building. 

A  good  many  of  the  canals  that  were  built  have  succumbed  to  new 
conditions  and  been  discontinued,  being  unable  to  stand  the  competi- 
tion of  railroads.  Some,  however,  have  stood  the  te.st  of  time  and 
have  remained  important  factors  in  the  commercial  world  to  the 
present  day.  Without  question  the  most  important  of  these  early 
artificial  waterways  was  the  Erie  Canal  through  (lie  State  of  New 
York,  connecting  the  Hudson  River  with  Lake  Erie.  This  canal, 
althou^  originally  built  of  small  size,  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  settlement  of  the  great  Wfc'rt,  or  what  was  then  the  git-at  West, 
by  furnishing  a  route  in  connection  with  the  Great  I^akes  by  which 
the  products  of  the  new  western  country  could  reach  tho  markets 
along  the  seaboard,  and  by  which  in  turn  it  could  get  its  supplies  of 
clothing,  tools,  groceries,  etc.,  at  an  economical  rate  for  ti-ansporta- 
tion.  It  is  certain  that  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  hinterland  were  enormously  e.Tpedit«d  by 
the  Erie  Canal. 

Locally  in  New  York  State  the  effect  of  this  canal  was  shown  by 
the  increasing  commercial  importance  of  New  York  City  and  the 
establishment  and  development  along  the  line  of  the  canal  of  the 
most  important  chain  of  cities  in  the  country — Albany,  Troy,  Cohoes, 
Schenectady,  Little  Falls,  Utica,  Rome,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Lock- 
port,  and  Buffalo. 

■  Reprinted,  by  penulsslon.  froin  tbe  Bulletin  of  tbe  American  0«i>gnphlcal 
8odet7,  May,  1904. 
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Some  of  the  early  New  York  canals  have  been  a))andoned.  Those 
which  are  left  and  kept  in  a  navigable  condition  are :  the  Erie  Canal, 
connecting  the  upper  chain  of  Great  Lakes  above  Niagara  Falls  with 
the  Hudson  River,  and  thence  with  the  seaboard;  the  Oswego  Canal, 
which  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Cham- 
plain  Canal,  which  connects  Lake  Champlain  with  the  navigable 
water  of  the  Hudson.  The  Erie  Canal,  which  is  the  principal  mem- 
ber of  this  canal  trinity,  is  350  miles  long,  and  ut  present  has  7;i 
locks.  It  was  originally  built  with  a  depth  of  4  feet,  with  locks  90 
by  15  feet,  being  of  a  size  to  accommodate  boats  of  but  80  tons  capac- 
ity, and  was  completed  in  1825.  Tolls  on  the  canal  were  high  at  fir»t, 
but  were  gradually  reduced,  and  for  many  years  have  been  abolished 
altogether. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  before  they  were  finally  abolished  the 
tolls  had  more  than  paid  for  the  canals  of  the  State  and  their  enlarge- 
ment 

The  small  80-ton  canal  was  soon  found  inadequate,  and  it  n-as 
enlarged  to  its  present  capacity — that  is,  for  boats  carrying  240  toos 
of  frei^t  This  work  of  enlargement  was  started'  in  1835,  but  was 
not  completed  until  1862. 

When  the  canal  was  built,  and  when  it  was  enlarged,  the  only 
known  or  successfully  developed  method  of  cnnal-boat  propulsion 
was  by  animal  towing,  and  a  tow  path  was  provided  all  along  the 
canals.  The  necessity  for  this  tow  path  was  one  of  the  principal 
factors  which  caused  the  canal  to  be  kept  out  of  water  courses  and 
built  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  valleys.  The  development  of  steam 
canal-boat  propulsion  ha,s  changed  the  problem,  and  the  great  canal 
that  New  York  is  to  build  will  now  be  located,  wherever  possibk% 
in  streams  and  lakes,  and  it  will  have  no  towpath.  This  will  reduoe 
the  cost  of  maintenance  enormously,  for  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
towpath  in  order  is  the  heaviest  item  of  expense  of  the  present  canal. 

liie  New  York  canals  were  no  sooner  enlarged  to  their  present  size 
than  agitation  for  their  further  improvement  commenced.  Tliis 
culminated,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  adoption  of  a  project  for  deep- 
ening the  canals  so  that  they  would  accommodate  boats  of  8  feet  draft 
instead  of  fi  feet,  and  for  lengthening  the  locks  so  that  they  would 
take  two  boats  of  the  same  length  and  width  as  at  present,  coupled 
tandem,  at  one  lockage.  The  State  made  an  appropriation  of  $9,000,- 
000  to  carry  this  project  into  effect.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
the  amount  named  was  grossly  inadequate,  and  that  to  complete  the 
project  would  cost  two  to  three  times  the  sum  which  had  been  voted. 
The  work  was  also  badly  managed,  and  the  people  of  the  State  were 
indignant  at  the  deception  which  had  been  practiced  on  them  regard- 
ing the  estimates  and  the  scandals  attending  the  work,  and  the  project 
was  abandoned.    Then  came  another  period  of  agitation,  investiga- 
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tion,  and  cliscnssioii.  All  sort.s  of  things  were  proposed.  Many 
prominent  people  wanted  a  ship  canal  oonneoting  the  Great  Lake;; 
with  the  sea,  and  several  routes  were  surveyed,  and  estimates  of  cost 
of  variou}i  sized  canals  made.  Many  wanted  the  :;;i>,000,000  project 
completed,  either  as  originally  proposed  or  with  modifications.  Some 
wanted  to  turn  the  State  canals  over  to  the  (leneral  Government,  and 
depend  on  it  for  maintenance  and  improvement.  Some  wanted  to 
abandon  the  canals  altogether,  and  some  to  utilize  the  canal  right  of 
way  for  State  railroads. 

In  1897  the  writer  of  this  paper,  in  a  reixirt  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, proposed,  as  the  liest  solution  of  the  problem,  that  the  canals 
should  be  enlarged  to  enable  them  to  be  used  by  barges  carrying  1,000 
to  l.SOO  tons.  Governor  (now  President)  Roosevelt  appointed  a 
board  of  prominent  New  York  business  men  soon  after  this  to  advise 
the  State  what  to  do  with  its  canals,  and  this  board,  after  more  than 
a  year  of  investigation,  and  the  careful  consideration  of  everything 
that  could  be  proposed,  re{Kirted  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal 
to  a  capacity  for  barges  of  1.000  tons,  and  a  lesser  improvement  for 
the  Oswego  and  Champlain  canals.  The  legislature  caused  surveys, 
plans,  and  estimates  for  the  work  to  be  made.  All  the  canal  jieople 
of  the  State  finally  came  in  under  the  banner  of  the  1,000-ton  barge 
canal,  and  through  their  united  efforts  the  legislature  at  last  passed 
a  bill  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie,  Oswego,  and  Champlain 
canals,  to  enable  them  to  be  used  by  1.000-ton  barges,  with  all  the 
locks  of  suflicicnt  size  to  take  two  boats,  coujiled  tandem,  at  one 
lockage. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  proposed  was  $101,000,000.  At  the 
fail  election  of  1902  this  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  State,  who  approved  it  by  a  majority  of  about  2.^0.000  votes. 

Xew  York  is  thus  committed  to  and  has  entered  upon  this  tre- 
mendous work  of  canal  improvement— by  far  the  greatest  work  ever 
undertaken  by  any  Stale. 

This  projected  work  is  in  the  very  front  rank  of  canal  propositions. 
It  is  overshadowed  in  the  public  mind  by  the  Panama  Canal,  on 
account  of  the  international  character  ami  the  inten-sting  complica- 
tions that  have  attended  the  inaiigunition  of  that  work  by  the  United 
States.  In  commercial  imijortnnce  the  Erie  is  in  many  ways  the 
equal  of  the  Panama  Canal.  On  the  Panama  it  is  hojjeii  to  some 
time  reach  a  tonnage  of  10,000,000;  on  the  Erie  all  works,  structures, 
water  supply,  etc.,  are  predicated  on  a  tonniigc  of  10,000,000.  and  pro- 
visions are  made  for  accommodating,  at  slight  additional  expense,  a 
tonnage  greatly  in  excess  of  this.  On  the  ui>ix'r  (ireat  Lakes  there 
is  a  water-borne  commerce  of  very  nearly  1)0,000.000  tons  i)er  year. 
The  Erie  Canal  will  furnish  the  cheapest  route  tor  connecting  this 
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vast  lakp  comniertre  with  the  senboard,  and  its  wide-reaoliinp  inflii- 
enw  van  hardly  \w  eont'eived  or  appreciated  except  bv  those  who 
have  given  years  of  study  to  the  problem. 

In  magnittide  thv  work  that  New  York  has  undertaken  exceeds  the 
work  at  Panama.  More  earth  and  rock  nnist  be  excavated,  more 
masonry  used,  and  more  dams  built.  The  cost  per  unit  is  not  nearly 
so  high  as  at  Panama,  because  the  work  will  be  done  in  the  Temjwrate 
Zone,  where  labor,  tools,  and  materials  are  abundant  and  reasonably 
cheap. 

In  the  complexity  of  the  engineering  questions  involved  the  Erie 
is  hardly  second  to  the  Panama  Canal,  for  while  the  canalization  of 
the  Mohawk  River  is  a  very  different  problem  from  the  control  and 
utilization  of  the  Chagres  River  they  are  both  engineering  projects 
of  the  very  first  magnitude. 

The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  under  conditions  akin  to  the 
]>rop<iscd  enlargement  of  the  Erie  liarge  Canal  would  be  a  simpler, 
cheaper,  and  easier  work  than  that  which  Sew  Yerk  has  undertaken. 

The  barge  canals  that  \cw  York  is  to  bnild  will  follow  the  same 
general  route,  fulfill  the  same  functions,  und  minister  to  the  same 
wants  as  the  present  navigable  canals  connecting  Lakes  Erie.  Ontario, 
and  Champlain  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson  below  Troy. 

In  three  imjwrlant  respects  they  will  differ  from  the  existing 
canals:  First,  as  to  size  and  capacity;  second,  as  to  location,  and 
third,  as  to  the  character  of  navigation  provided  for. 

The  locks  of  the  new  canals,  which  govern  the  dimensions  of  the 
boats  that  can  Iw  used.are  28  feet  wide,  310  feet  long,  and  11  feet 
deep.  The  canal  prism  has  a  depth  of  12  feet  and  a  general  minimum 
width  on  the  bottom  of  7.^>  feet  in  canal  sections  and  200  feet  in  rivers. 
pools,  and  lakes.  Boats  can  be  built  which  will  pass  through  the 
canal  carrying  1,000  tons  of  freight,  but  it  will  probably  lie  found 
advantageous  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  carrying  capacity  to  secure  bet- 
ter models  and  greater  clearance.  The  lift  of  the  locks  will  be  much 
greater  than  at  present,  and  the  numl«'r  of  locks  will  be  greatly 
reduced.  On  the  present  Erie  Canal  then'  are  72  locks;  on  the  new 
Erie  Burge  Canal  there  will  l>e  but  '■\H  locks. 

The  new  locks  will  take  two  canal  boiit.s  each  of  150  foet  length, 
coupled  tandem,  at  one  lockage,  and  this  makes  the  lock  capacity 
2,000  tons,  or  about  eight  times  that  of  the  pre.'icnt  canal.  As  freight 
boats  nearly  always  travel  in  pairs  coupled  tandem,  the  advantage  of 
the  double-length  locks  in  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  uncoup- 
ling and  recoupling  at  every  lock  is  vei-y  great,  saving  much  time  and 
lessening  dangers. 

A  very  decided  change  is  made  in  the  location  of  the  canals,  TTie 
Erie  Canal  is  about  ;1.')0  miles  long,  and  the  new  canal  follows  the  old 
canal  for  only  about  100  miles;  the  other  250  miles  is.aImo^  entirely 
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by  a  new  nmto.  I^argc  portions  wf  the  Champlain  and  Oswego  canals 
.-iImo  follow  new  locations. 

The  existing  canals  may  be  called  "hillMide"  canals,  as  they  go 
through  the  open  country  and  along  the  upper  portions  of  the  valleys 
above  the  rivers,  from  which  they  religiously  keep  away  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible.  The  new  and  greater  canal  is  put  in  the  valley 
bottoms  and  in  the  water  courses  and  lakes  wherever  practicable. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  valley -bottom  location  in  the  case 
of  the  greater  canal  are  chea|iness  of  construction,  greater  freedom 
and  ease  of  movement  by  boats  in  the  wider  waters  of  the  wat«r 
courses  and  lakes,  greater  rapi'dity  and  less  cost  of  ti'ansportation, 
greater  immunity  from  accidents  that  disable  the  canal,  and  less  cost 
of  maintenance.  With  the  small  canal  as  originally  built  and  as  sub- 
sequently enlarged  to  its  present  size  it  would  not  have  Ixkju  econom- 
ical, with  the  knowledge  and  means  then  possessed,  to  have  built  the 
dams  and  locks  required  to  canalize  the  Mohawk  and  other  rivers  and 
to  excjivate  the  large  channels  required  for  flood  discharge..  With 
the  large  barge  canals  now  proposed  this  canalization  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  is  cheaper  than  it  would  be  to  utilize  the  existing  lines 
of  the  canals. 

The  existing  canal  is  a  "  tow-path  "  canal,  built  with  the  distinct 
idea  that  all  business  on  it  should  be  done  by  animal  towing.  In  the 
new  and  larger  canal  no  tow  path  is  provided,  and  it  is  expected  that 
navigation  through  it  will  l>e  by  means  of  steamboats  properly 
adapted  to  it  and  towing  other  motorless  cargo  luats,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  which  has  been  developed  and  is  now  in  vogue  on  the 
Erie  Canal  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  this  change  in  the  method  of 
navigation  which  permits  the  valley  bottom,  lake,  and  water-course 
location  to  be  adopted. 

Long  years  before  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  the  early 
pioneers  had  found  a  water  highway  extending  nearly  acreoss  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  it  was  largely  use<l  by  those  who  settled 
the  western  portion  of  the  State.  It  was  not  perfect,  involving,  as 
it  did,  many  portages  about  falls  and  rapids  and  from  one  river  to 
another,  and  the  stemming  of  swift  river  currents,  with  bars  and 
shoals,  but  it  fulfilled  a  most  useful  function. 

The  Erie  Canal  when  built  di<l  not  follow  this  pioneer  route  for 
reasons  stated:  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circumslance  that  now,  after 
nearly  a  century  of  disuse,  this  old  pioneer  route  is  to  l)e  again 
adopted  and  the  new  and  larger  barge  canal  is  to  follow  it  without 
material  deviation.  This  old  pioneer  route  followed  up  the  Mohawk 
River,  with  portages  about  the  falls  and  bad  rapids,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Rome;  thence  a  portjiirc  was  ma<le  across  to  the  waters  of  Wowl 
Creek;  thence  it  followed  down  the  waters  of  this  small  stream  to 
Oneida  Lake.     Ou  across  the  lake  it  went  and  down  the  Oneida  K^VW" 
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to  the  junction  of  the  Oneida,  Oswego,  and  Seneca  rivers,  at  Three 
River  Point — a  famous  locality  in  the  olden  days.  Here  two  routes 
were  open  to  the  enterprising  traveler.  If  he  were  going  to  the  set- 
tled western  part  of  the  State  he  would  follow  up  tlie  Seneca  River 
and  thence  into  the  various  branches  and  into  the  beautiful  "  finger  " 
lakes  tributary  to  the  Seneca.  At  that  time  and  by  that  route  the 
cost  of  transportation  l>etween  Albany  and  Seneca  I^ake  was  from  $75 
to  $100  per  ton,  and  it  took  four  weeks  to  make  the  round  trip.  If  he 
were  going  farther  west,  or  into  Canada,  or  had  much  freight  to 
transport,  he  would  ofttimes  go  on  down  the  Oswego  River  to  Lake 
Ontario  and  thence  by  lake  to  his  destination. 

The  projected  route  of  flie  Eric  Barge  Canal  follows  up  the  Hud- 
fron  River  to  Waterford ;  thence,  by  means  of  the  requisite  locks,  it 
reaches  the  Mohawk  River  above  Cohoes  ^Falls.  From  Cohoes  Falls 
to  just  west  of  Rome  the  river  is  canalized — that  is,  dams  are  built, 
forming  great  pools,  and  the,se  pools  are  connected  by  channels  not 
less  than  200  feet  in  width  and  12  feet  in  depth.  Above  Rome 
there  is  a  summit  level  leading  over  to  AVood  Creek,  and,  as  in  the 
olden  days,  the  canal  route  follows  down  this  stream  and  through 
Oneida  I^ake  and  Oneida  River  to  Three  River  Point,  thence  up  the 
Seneca  River  properly  canalized  to  the  vicinity  of  Clyde,  From 
Clyde  westward  there  are  no  water  courses  of  importance  running 
in  the  right  direction,  and  the  new  cAual  will  follow  generally  the 
route  of  the  existing  canal  to  the  Niagara  River  at  Tonawanda; 
thence  the  Niagara  River  will  be  used  up  to  Lake  Erie  and  Buffalo. 
Between  Clyde  and  Tonawanda  there  is  one  important  modification 
of  the  route,  and  tliis  is  at  Rochester.  The  present  canal  goe.s  through 
the  city  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  crossing  the  Genesee  River  in  a 
masonry  aqiieduct,  and  the  route  is  impracticable  for  the  large  canal. 
Here  a  new  route  is  adopted,  passing  to  the  south  of  the  city  and 
cros,sing  the  Genesee  River  in  a  pool  formed  by  damming  the  river. 

The  Oswego  Barge  Canal  leaves  the  Erie  Canal  at  Three  River 
Point  and  keeps  on  down  in  canalized  Oswego  River  to  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  new  Chaniplain  Canul  keeps  in  the  Hudson  River  from  Water- 
ford  to  Fort  Edward,  instead  of  following  along  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  as  nt  prttsent.  In  doing  this  advantage  is  taken  of  the  conuner- 
cial  power  dams  which  already  exist  in  the  river,  and  which,  in  con- 
nection with  locks  to  pass  them  and  the  deepening  of  the  river  be- 
tween the  pools,  will  fully  canalize  the  river.'  From  Fort  Edward 
to  AMiitehall,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  new  canal  follows 
the  location  of  the  existing  one. 

The  mosit  important  question  connected  with  any  canal  projKisi- 
tion  is  that  of  water  supply,  and  the  Erie  Canal  is  no  exception. 
The  western  end  of  the  canal  will  be  fed  from  l4ike  Erie,  as  at 
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present,  the  existing  canal  fmm  Lake  Erie  to  Timawanda  being 
retaine<i  as  a  water  feeder  only.  This,  with  natural  local  supplies 
from  streams  along  the  line,  will  give  all  the  water  required  until 
the  Seneca  River  is  reached,  which  has  an  abundance  of  water.  The 
only  locality  where  the  water-supply  problem  attains  great  impor- 
tance is  at  the  summit  level,  between  the  Mohawk  River  and  Oneida 
T>ake.  This  is  provided  for,  in  the  larger  canal,  by  utilizing  the 
existing  sounds  of  supply  and  developing  additional  ones  by  water 
storage  in  West  Canada  Creek,  the  Mohawk  River,  and  Oriskany 
Creek. 

If  in  the  future  more  wat«r  is  needed,  due  to  increased  use  of  the 
canal,  or  for  any  other  reason,  this  can  be  supplied  by  additional 
storage  in  the  Adirondacks  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

It  is  lielieved  that  these  new  and  enlarged  canals  will  be  of  benefit 
to  Sew  York  in  enabling  her  to  retain  and  increase  her  commercial 
supremacy,  largely  through  their  controlling  influence  on  freight 
rates  and  the  prevention  of  dilTerential  discrimination  against  the 
port  of  New  York,  which  is  now  and  has  for  years  been  the  rule. 

They  will  also  benefit  the  entire  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  this 
benefit  will  extend  far  into  the  interior  of  the  great  Northwest  and 
influence  transportation  rates  throughout  the  country. 

Upon  the  (ireat  Lakes  many  millions  of  tons  of  freight  are  trans- 
ported every  year  at  exceedingly  low  rates — far  lower  than  are  pos- 
riible  by  any  other  than  water  transportation.  The  cjinals  that  New 
York  has  undertaken  to  build  will  practically  extend  this  cheap  sys- 
tem of  water  transportation  to  Ihe  seaport  of  New  York  and  other 
ports  in  the  vicinity,  and  bind  the  East  and  West  closer  together. 
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'  By  MiLO  R.  Maltbie. 


The  problem  of  urban  transportation  is  largely  one  of  rapid  com- 
munication between  business  and  residential  districts,  and  has  grown 
increasingly  difficult  a.s  population  has  l>ecome  more  and  more  con- 
centrated, Slreet-car  companies  have  tried  every  conceivable  kind  of 
motive  power,  but  they  have  not  Ix'en  able  to  l«vp  up  with  the  rapid 
growth.  Steam  railroads,  which  have  proved  so  sni:cessf»l  as  inter- 
iirban  means  of  communiwition,  have  I>een  excluded  fn»m  most  cent«?rs 
liecause  of  the  noise,  smoke,  and  ngliness  of  the  trains.  Horse  traction 
is  not  sufficiently  rapid,  and  the  cable  for  the  same  reason  has  giiven 
way  to  electricity. 

However  satisfactory  surface  lines  may  Ih-  for  short-distance  traffic, 
their  inadequacy  to  deal  with  suburban  traffic  became  apparent  almost 
half  a  century  ago  in  the  larper  urban  centers.  The  steam  roads 
undertook  to  solve  this  (jnestion  by  lowering  fares  and  l»y  greatly 
increasing  the  numi>er  of  trains,  London  went  a  step  further  and 
liiiilt  underground  roads  connecting  most  of  the  depots  in  the  metrop- 
olis. Other  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Liverpool, 
and  Berlin,  have  constructed  elevated  roads,  but  these  are  unsightly, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  they  also  have  proved  or  are  proving 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  vast  throngs  wlio  daily  leave  their  homes 
to  seek  work  in  other  portions  of  the  cities  in  which  they  live.  And 
now,  as  the  last  resort,  electric  sul)wnys  aiv  proposed,  and  systems 
have  been  or  are  Ix'ing  l)nilt  in  Paris,  BndajW'st,  (llasgow,  Ixtndon, 
Boston,  and  New  York,''  while  otlier  cities  an>  cimsidcring  the  ques- 
tion. 

•  Iteprlnted.  by  peniilMsif>n.  fnim  Munlclpjil  Affiilrn.  New  York.  \iH.  IV.  No.  a, 
Septeiiil)er.  1000,  wlwle  No.  1.'),  in'.  4."Ki-t.S(>. 

'Htiort  seotloDfi  of  Iterlln'H  elcviitetl  ronil  arc  uiulertrroutiil.  hut  It  liiH  not 
t"**!!  included  in  tbl8  article  Ixh-uusc  s«j  sinnll  n  iHtrtlnn  wlil  hf  l>eiuw  llie  strot-t 
level. 
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RAPID   TRANSIT  IN   LONDON. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  cost  of  constrncting  imdergronnd  roads,  a 
liirgu  daily  traffic  is  essential  to  succes-sful  operation.  This  condition 
appeared  first  in  Ijondon.  \Mien  railroads  were  invented  and  their 
utility  generally  recognized,  Ijondon  was  already  a  city  of  consider- 
able size  (population  in  1851,  2,303,274).  Its  ancient  streets  were 
considereil  too  sacred  to  be  polluted  by  a  noisy  monster,  and  the  im- 
portance of  rapid  communication  between  the  central  portion  of  the 
city  and  suburban  areas  was  not  yet  recognized.  Thus  the  first  tjteam 
railroads  were  halted  at  the  threshold  of  the  inner  city  and  made  to 
build  their  terminal  stations  some  distance  from  the  center  of  com- 
mercial activity.  AVith  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  giving  over  of 
certain  portions  almost  exclusively  to  business,  some  means  of  com- 


Fia.  ].— Tbe  Central  London  tunnel. 

munication  between  the  various  depots  became  necessary.  Steam 
surface  roads  were  out  of  the  question;  electricity  and  cable  traction 
had  not  been  invented,  and  horse  cars  were  too  slow.  Underground 
steam  roads  seemed  the  only  alternative. 

For  years  the  construction  of  these  lines  went  on,  until  at  pres- 
ent there  are  30()  miles  and  upward  of  270  stations  within  a  C-mile 
radius  of  Charing  Cross.  These  railways  probably  carry  over  300,- 
000,000  passengers  annually,  and,  including  the  omnibus,  tramway, 
cab.  and  steamer  passengers,  the  total  approaches  ^■ery  nearly  to 
1,000,000,000  persons  annually. 

The  unplea.sant  features  of  travel  in  the  "  underground  " — the 
dingy  entrances,  the  dark  tunnels,  the  dirty,  crowded,  and  dimly 
lighted  cars,  the  sulphurous  fumes  from  the  engines,  the  dirt-laden 
air — were  ajjpreciated  from  the  start  and  grew  worse  as  the  traffic 
increased.  The  lines  were  mostly  near  the  surface,  and  openings 
were  pi-ovided  at  short  intervals  to  permit  the  smoke,  steam,  anil 
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gas  to  escape,  ltnt  they  very  inadequately  performed  that  function. 
The  manapers.  with  the  characteristic  Englitsh  slowness  to  adopt 
n*-w  methods  and  the  desire  to  make  large  profits,  reminding  one 
of  the  New  York  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  refused 
to  adopt  electric  traction,  and  until  1S90  there  was  no  method  of 
rapid  transiKtrtation  in  London  other  than  the  steam  roads. 

In  that  year  the  City  and  South  I»ndon  Electric  Railway  was 
opened,  about  3^  miles  in  extent,  extending  from  near  the  monument, 
in  King  William  street,  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  commercial  cen- 
ter of  the  metropolis,  to  the  suburban  district  of  Stockwell,  upon 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  The  success  of  this  road  and  the 
desire  for  access  to  the  heart  of  the  city  led  the  Southwestern  Rail- 
way— one  of  the  most  important  English  roads — to  construct  a 
short  electric  line  between  its  Waterloo  station  and  the  Mansion 
House,  opposite  the  Rank  of  England.  This  line  is  very  short,  only 
IJ  miles  in  length,  but  it  does  assi.st  in  solving  the  problem  of  urban 
transportation  in  that  it  brings  the  suburlran  districts  reached  by 
the  Southwestern  into  closer  communication  with  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  city. 

The  Central  London  Railroad,  the  latest,  largest,  and  best  equipped 
of  all  Ijondon  subways,  most  nearly  re.iembles,  from  the  point  of 
location,  the  New  York  subway.  It  runs  from  the  Hank  of  Eng- 
land, undtT  Cheapside,  Newgate,  Holboni  Viaduct,  and  Oxford 
street,  past  St-  Paul's  Cathedral.  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington  (lar- 
dens  to  a  station  in  the  suburban  district  of  Shepherd's  Bush,  a  total 
distance  of  fij  miles.  There  is  a  large  traffic  toward  the  Hank  of 
England  in  the  morning  and  to  the  West  End  in  the  evening,  and 
the  only  means  of  transportation  until  lately  was  by  omnibus  or 
carriage  or  a  roundabout  route  via  the  underground.  No  tram- 
way has  been  permitted  to  occupy  this  main  artery,  and  the  new 
underground  road  will  greatly  add  to  the  transportation  facilities 
of  London, 

Various  other  electric  underground  lines  have  t>een  proposed,  and 
within  the  near  future  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict railways,  now  operated  by  steam,  will  adopt  electricity  as  a 
motive  power.     Bids  and  plans  have  already  been  called  for. 

CONDITIONS  IN   BinAPEST. 

After  London,  Budapest  was  the  first  city  to  build  a  subway. 
Here  it  was  the  outcome  of  various  plans  for  joining  the  central  and 
business  jwrtion  of  the  city  with  the  park,  a  favorite  rendezvous  some 
2J  miles  distant.  Nothing  definite  was  proposed  until  the  spacious 
and  handsome  Andrassystrasse  was  laid  out,  which  offered  a  direct 
and  attractive  route  for  a  street  railway.  Application  was  made  for 
permission  to  build  a  horse-car  line,  but  the  plan  met  with  strong 
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opposition  chiefly  upon  sesthetic  grounds.  Several  years  later,  after 
a  short  experimental  electric  line  had  proved  a  success,  the  scheme 
was  again  resurrected,  electricity  being  the  motive  power.  This 
proposal  met  a  fate  similar  to  its  predecessors  and  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  subway.  In  18i>4  the  concession  was  granted,  and  two 
years  later  the  line  was  o[>e.ned  to  the  public.  No  other  project  is  at 
present  being  coAsidered ;  the  transportation  problem  is  not  so  serious 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  tramway  system  is  very  efficient,  giving  satis- 
factory service. 

THE  (iLASGOW  SirBWAY. 

The  Glasgow  subway  was  started  several  years  before  that  in 
Budapest,  but  being  much  larger  in  scope  and  more  difficult  to  con- 
struct, owing  to  the  great  amount  of  tunneling  necessary,  it  was  not 
opened  until  the  latter  part  of  1806.  Even  then  it  did  not  remain 
opeh,  for  the  traffic  was  so  much  heavier  than  anticipated  that  it  was 
necessary  to  close  the  line  for  a  few  weeks  and  improve  the  facilities 
for  handling  crowds. 

The  first  definite  project  for  an  ujiderground  road  culminated  in 
1887,  when  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  to  authorize  such 
an  undertaking.  The  local  authorities  opposed  it,  becau%  they 
feared  that  tunnels  under  the  Clyde  would  render  any  further  deep- 
ening of  the  river  impossible  and  thus  seriously  interfere  with  the 
commercial  development  of  the  city.  However,  in  1890,  a  bill  was 
passed;  these  objections  did  not  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to 
counterbalance  the  need  for  rapid  transit.  Short  sections  of  the 
.iteam  roads,  similar  to  those  in  Ijondon,  had  been  operated  for  some 
time  below  the  surface,  but  they  reached  only  a  few  suburban  dis- 
tricts. The  new  subway  connects  the  business  portions  of  the  city 
with  the  residential  areas  to  the  west  and  northwe.st.  Its  eastern 
extremity  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  from  whence  the  line  makes  a 
broad  swing  to  the  west,  some  7  miles  in  circimiferenee. 

As  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  competition  between  the  subway  and 
the  municipal  street  railways.  The  latter  do  not  reach  many  of  the 
suburbs  served  by  the  subway,  and  the  long-distance  traffic  does  not 
use  the  surface  lines  because  they  are  slower.  Even  with  the  pro- 
posed extensions,  there  will  be  abtrndant  traffic  for  each  system. 

boston's  subways. 

The  Boston  subway  was  opened  in  1898.  It  is  entirely  unlike 
every  other  line,  not  being  a  separate  and  distinct  system,  but  merely 
affording  to  the  surface  lines  a  means  of  reaching  the  business  dis- 
tricts without  using  the  surface  of  the  streets.  Prior  to  its  con- 
struction the  street  car  lines  from  the  many  suburban  districts 
around  Boston  all  met  on  Huntington  avenue.  Tremont  and  Boylston 
street-s,  or  at  ScoUay  square.     Between  ScoUay  square  and  the  June- 
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tion  of  Treiiiont  and  Boylston  sti-eets  the  congestion  was  so  great 
that  traffic  was  almost  wholly  impeded  during  the  busiest  hours  of 
the  day.  Various  solutions  of  the  problem  were  proposed  from  time 
to  time.  An  elevated  road  was  rejected  by  a  popular  vote,  and  the 
proposed  widening  of  the  streets  involved  so  great  an  expen.se  as  to 
lie  impracticable.  The  only  comprehensive  scheme  seemed  to  he  a 
subway  in  the  congested  district,  and  in  ISi>4  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing its  construction.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The 
streets  are  not  nearly  so  crowded  as  before,  and  there  is  a  great  saving 
to  the  passengers  of  the  time  necessary  to  reach  the  central  portion  of 


fto. !.— Map  or  PariM.  showinft  anbwayg  in  op^rstkin  and  uniior  conslroction. 

cities  an  elevated  road  was  proposed  during  the  eighties,  but  the 
esthetir  Parisiiui  would  have  none  of  it.  Tlic  beautiful  l)ouIcvnrds, 
streets,   and   public  places,  laid  out  by   Itaron   Iliiussman,  at  great 
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expense,  must  be  preserved  at  every  cost.  And  true  to  French 
custom  no  plan  would  be  approved  until  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  whole  city  was  formulated.  This  had  been  accomplidied 
by  1896,  an  electric  subway  having  been  decided  upon.  The  street 
traffic  had  become  k)  congested  that  no  more  surface  lines  or  omnibus 
routes  couM  be  added. 

The  extent  of  the  Paris  metropolitan  subway  is  indicated  by  the 
above  map.  When  it  is  entirely  completed  the  system  will  be  nearly 
40i  miles  in  length,  will  cost  the  city  $36,000,000,  and  the  operating 
company  about  $10,000,000  more  for  equipment."  At  present,  only 
one  section  and  parts  of  two  others  have  been  completely  constructed 
and  put  in  ojjeration.  namely,  the  line  running  from  the  Vincennes 
gate  in  the  east,  past  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Tuil- 
leries,  down  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Place  de  I'Etoile,  from  which 
throe  lines  operiitt' — one  to  the  Trocadero,  one  to  Porte  Dauphine. 
and  one  to  Ports?  Maillot.  The  total  length  is  some  8  miles,  and  the 
cost  al>out  !t'7,tW>0.000  for  construction  alone. 

PUBLIC   rONTKOI.   IN    OREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  relation  of  the  municipality  to  tlie  subways  varies  greatly  from 
city  to  city.  In  no  instance  have  the  city  authorities  undertaken 
operation,  but  in  Paris  and  Boston,  as  in  New  York,  the  public  owns 
the  subway,  having  constructed  it  at  public  expense. 

The  e.\tent  of  public  control  is  least  in  Great  Britain,  there  being 
a  marked  ditrerciioc  bt-tween  street  railways — surface  lines — and 
imdergroiind  roads.  The  former  are  subject  to  strict  control,  and 
ihe  municipality  may  take  over  a  line  twenty-one  years  from  the 
time  when  the  fnmchise  is  gninted,  or  may  construct  or  purchase 
the  tracks  and  rent  them  to  a  private  company.  But  no  underground 
road  is  municipally  owned  or  operated,  and  no  public  authority  has 
the  right  under  ihe  act  granting  the  franchise  (o  purchase  a  line.  Of 
course  the  local  authorities  may  regulate  to  a  moderate  degree,  but 
beyond  a  somewhat  restricted  exercise  of  the  police  powers  they  may 
not  go.  The  most  important  provision  found  in  any  of  the  acts,  ex- 
cept clauses  protecting  avowedly  private  interests,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  acts  creating  steam  railroads  using  private  property  prin- 
cipally,* is  one  requiring  workmen's  trains  to  be  run  each  day,  morn- 

^Ttie  city  bns  plnnned  fur  two  more  sections,  iiialcing  elgbt  In  all,  brlnt^HK  tbe 
tutnl  k'lietli  U|i  to  4S,r.  iiiik's.  mid  tlio  coRt  up  to  iKtween  $43.0U0.<XK>  and  S.'W.UIM).- 
OOU.  Theee  last  two  sections  have  not  yet  been  autborlzed  by  tbe  central  gov- 
ern luent. 

»Tbe  restrictions  InijKtsed  upon  private  oomimnles  relate  principally  to  the 
iiiuouni  uf  capltnl  tlint  amy  be  Issued,  tbe  extent  to  wblch  loans  nmy  be  neso- 
tlntnl.  lot-iitlon  of  tbe  n>iii1,  the  pro|)ert)'  imrchaseil,  tlie  indeuinltles  paid,  tbe 
maxlniun)  fnreH  cbarged.  tbe  number  of  trains  run,  tbe  motive  power  used,  etc. 
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ing  and  evening,  nt  a  fare  not  to  exceed  2  cents  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  journey  on  the  Central  London  Railway.  Of  course  Par- 
liament knows  no  higher  law  than  its  own  will,  and  may  impose  any 
restrictions  or  may  order  compulsory  purchase  at  any  price,  bnt  all 
Mich  proceedings  are  without  the  realm  of  probability. 

This  difference  between  underground  and  tramway  lines  rather 
surprises  one  at  first,  for  British  cities  have  gone  as  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  municipal  socialism  as  those  of  almost  any  other  country.  The 
explanation  is  a  very  isiiportant  fact,  viz,  that  municipalization  in 
lireat  Britain  is  not  so  much  an  economic  movement  ns  (he  expression 
of  the  desire  that  the  local  governments  keep  control  of  the  streets. 
The  underground  roads,  in  so  far  as  they  cross  or  pass  under  the 
streets  and  public  places,  are  using  public  property,  to  which,  the 


public  authorities  have  as  clear  a  title  as  that  of  a  private  imiividual 
to  the  ground  under  his  house.  The  law  knows  no  limit  either  alwve 
or  below  the  surface.  Yet  no  demand  has  Ix'en  made  upon  tlie  under- 
ground lines  for  payment  or  for  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  take 
over  the  line.  It  is  to  ho  Iwrne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  uuder- 
pound  roads,  especially  those  constructed  sinct'  the  movement  for 
municipalization  became  strong,  are  some  distance  l>e!ow  the  surface." 
that  their  construction  and  operati(m  necessitates  very  little  disturb- 
ance of  the  street  surface,  and  that  instead  of  increasing  the  street 
Iraffic  they  relieve  it.  Further,  they  do  not  promise  to  1«  exceedingly 
lemunerative,  and  without  public  aid  either  through  suljsidies  or  free 
^nts  to  use  the  ground  below  the  surface  of  the  streets  many  of 

'The  avernee  deiilh  of  the  GlflsROw  Kuhwiiy  is  liil  feet,  mid  the  ContrnI  London 
Railn-oy  Is  everywhere,  except  iit  the  nesleni  Icrniinus,  wlildi  Is  on  priviite 
property,  nt  least  30  feet  tielow  the  Hiirfnce  of  the  streets.  Only  the  Metro- 
poUtan  and  the  Metropolltiui  IHstrli-t  CimiiMttiy  ore  near  the  aurfnce  tuid  hove 
oneo  Hubways.     These  oiv  Ihe  steimi  roods,  nhleh  got  their  iiowera  years  ago. 
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them  would  not  have  tx^n  built.  Both  London  and  Glasgow  have 
rwcognizecl  these  facts,  and  have  not  opposed  the  companies  when 
ihey  have  appealed  to  Pnrliament  for  power  to  use  the  ground  below 
the  streets. 

FRANCHISB   IN   BCDAPEBT. 

The  nearest  approach  to  British  conditions  is  to  be  found  iit  Buda- 
pest. There  the  city  has  invested  nothing;  the  subway  has  been 
built,  equipped,  and  operated  by  a  private  company.  But  the  city 
has  reserved  the  privilege  of  taking  over  the  line  in  1940,  when  the 
concessions  for  the  surface  lines  expire,  provided  announcement  is 
made  of  its  intention  two  years  previous.  Otherwise  the  franchise 
runs  ninety  years  from  1896,  or  until  1980.  The  niaximnm  fare  is 
Hxed  at  10  kreutzers  (5  cents)  during  the  first  fifteen  years,  after 
which  the  city  authorities  may  require  a  reduction.  The  city  will 
receive  from  the  gross  revenues  an  amount  to  be  calculated  on  the  fol- 
lowing wale: 

r»r  «til. 

l>urliii;  tlie  first  ten  years  tolloivInK  n  |>«riod  of  twenty  years,  191C-lfl26„.  1 

DurliiK  ttie  8ecoiid  ten  yenru  following  ii  (HTlod  of  twenty  years,  1020-1031!.  2 

Durlnt:  tbe  third  ten  years  rolluwiiig  n  i>erlod  of  twenty  years,  103C-li>m.-  S 

IHirlne  tlie  fonrtli  ten  years  followhig  ii  |K>rio<l  of  twenty  yearn.  ]!HG-195C.  1 

From  tlilBtluie  to  the  end  of  the  concession.  I05O-198G ri 


During  the  first  twenty-five  years  the  city  can  not  grant  any  other 
concession  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  transportation  of  any 
kind  between  the  center  of  the  city  and  the  park.  And  for  the  first 
fifteen  years  the  company  is  e.\empt  from  taxation.  The  city,  of 
course,  possesses  in  addition  the  usual  police  powers,  and  the  conces- 
sion contains  many  provisions  specifying  how  the  subway  was  to  be 
built  and  how  it  is  to  be  operated. 

TEli.M»  Of  THE  PARIS  CXJNCESSION, 

The  position  of  the  Paris  subway  is  the  result  of  many  compro- 
mist;s  between  the  municipal  council  and  the  central  government 
whose  approval  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  project.  The 
central  authorities  insisted  that  the  subwaj'  be  connected  with  the 
railroads  in  order  that  trains  from  the  country  might  Iw  run  ri^t 
through  to  the  center  of  the  city  and  a  suburban  traffic  thus  de- 
veloped. The  municipality  feared  that  the  railroad  companies 
would  get  control  of  ,the  subway  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation would  be  induced  to  leave  the  city  and  live  in  the  suburbs, 
thereby  decreasing  the  city's  revenue  from  octi^i.  A  compromise 
was  finally  effected,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1898  the  act  was  passed, 
which  fixed  the  gauge  of  the  road,  over  which  there  had  been  so  much 
dispute,  at  the  standard  width.  Hut  the  city,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  railroads  from  ever  sending  their  cars  over  the  .subwav.has  built 

l..„,„Anl,,COO<^lC 
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the  tuiitielH  SO  narrow  that  onlv  those  cars  can  Iw  used  that  are 
especially  constructed  for  the  subway. 

Another  point  u|>on  which  the  intiiiicipal  council  and  the  central 
government  did  not  agree  was  as  (o  who  should  operate  the  lines. 
The  conncil  wished  not  only  to  own  but  to  operate  the  road.  The 
central  authorities  objected,  but  finally  compromised  upon  municipal 
ownership  and  private  operation.  This  plan  offers  many  advantages. 
According  to  a  general  law  passed  in  1842,  a  private  company  gets  a 
franchise  for  seventy-five  years  if  it  builds  a  railroad ;  but  if  a  public 
authority  constructs  a  line  it  may  shorten  the  period  to  thirty-five 
years.  Further,  under  private  ownership,  a  company  would  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  raising  sufficient  capital  to  build  and  operate 
the  whole  system.  Paris  coidd  borrow  the  money  easily,  and  not  only 
easily,  but  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  a  private  company.  This 
fiaving  would  be  no  small  factor  and  will  enable  the  road  to  lower 
fares  ultimately. 

The  contract  between  the  muniripality  and  the  operating  com- 
pany is  most  interesting.  The  franchise  runs  for  thirty-five  years, 
but  at  any  time  within  seven  years  from  date  of  construction  the  city 
may  acquire  the  lines.  The  company  agrees  to  maintain  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency,  to  give  to  its  employees  an  annual  vacation  of 
ten  days  with  full  salary,  to  give  them  full  pay  during  military 
instruction  and  sickness,  to  insure  them  against  accident,  and  to  pay 
the  city  2  cents  for  every  first-class  ticket  and  1  cent  for  every  second- 
class  ticket  sold,  with  the  added  provision  that  when  the  annual 
pa.ssenger  traffic  exceeds  140,{XK),000  persons,  this  sum  shall  be 
increased,  reaching  at  the  highest  mark  2.1  cents  for  each  first-class 
and  1.1  cents  for  each  second-class  ticket.  As  the  concession  fi.\es 
the  rate  for  a  first-class  ticket  at  5  cents  and  for  a  second-class  ticliet 
at  3  cents,  and  for  school  children  with  teacher  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
1  cent,  about  one-third  of  the  entire  receipts  will  go  to  the  munici- 
pality and  two-thirds  to  the  company.  As  the  cost  will  be  about 
$35,000.0(X)  for  the  lines  thiis  far  authorized,  an  annual  revenue  of 
$1,100,000  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  interest,  sinking-fund  charges, 
and  incidental  expenses;  operating  expenses  are  paid  by  the  com- 
pany leasing  the  subway-  Thus,  if  the  entire  system  shoidd  <'arry 
only  125,000.000  passengers  annually,  the  city  would  more  than  pay 
all  expenses.  As  this  is  considered  a  very  low  estimate  and  as  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  traffic  will  far  exceed  this  numlwr,  the 
city  will  probably  find  the  subway  a  paying  investment.  The  roads 
in  London,  Berlin,  and  New  York  carry  nearly  5,000,000  passengers 
per  mile  per  year;  the  Paris  subway  ought  easily  to  reach  the  nec- 
essary 3,000,000  per  mile  |Tcr  year. 

The  entire  system  of  subways  is  not  to  lie  constructed  at  once,  but  is 
to  be  divided  into  six  sections  (two  more  have  not  been  aporoved  by 
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the  central  goveniment),  which  are  to  be  opened  from  time  to  time  as 
specified  in  the  act.  until  by  191fi  every  line  will  be  in  operation.  AJl 
are  to  be  operated  by  the  present  leaning  company  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  given  above.  The  thirty-five-year  period — the  duration  of 
the  franchise — is  to  run  from  the  date  of  opening  each  line,  and  to 
prevent  any  inconvenience  which  might  arise  from  franchises  for 
different  flections  falling  in  at  different  dates,  the  concession  pro- 
vider that  the  company  may  retain  possession  of  all  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  last  franchise,  and  shall  pay  4.5,000  francs  per  kilometer 
per  year  ($14,000  per  mile)  for  every  line  whose  lease  expires  pre- 
vious to  that  time. 

coNornoNs  in  boston  lease. 

Like  Paris,  Boston  owns  its  subway  and  has  rented  it  for  twenty 
years  to  a  private  company — the  West  End  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  has  subleased  it  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  rental  will  never  I>e  lews  than  4|  jwr  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  subway,  and  if  this  siim  does  not  amount  to  5  cents  for  each  car 
using  the  subway,  it  shall  be  made  up  to  this  sum.  The  income  will 
pay  the  interest  on  all  outstanding  bonds  and  provide  a  sinking 
fund  to  extinguish  them  at  maturity — forly  years  hence.  All  oper- 
ating expenses  are  paid  by  the  operating  company,  and  at  (he  ex- 
piration of  the  lease  the  city  will  pay  the  fair  value  of  all  mils,  pipes, 
wires,  etc.,  which  are  affixed  to  the  subway. 

(«MPEN8.\T10N, 

Comparing  the  various  methods  of  securing  compensation,  it  is 
evident  that  in  no  instance  have  large  profits  been  secured.  Buda- 
pest undoubtedly  receives  the  most,  considering  the  fact  that  it  ha.'S 
invested  nothing,  for  even  the  expense  of  rearranging  sewers,  water 
mains,  conduits,  etc.  was  borne  by  the  subway  company.  Paris  may 
make  the  most,  for  if  the  traffic  greatly  exceeds  12.5.000.000  i)ersons 
annually,  the  net  profit  will  be  more  than  ,5  per  cent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts, as  the  rate  is  about  33  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipt.^.  How- 
ever, if  the  traffic  should  fall  considerably  below  this  figure,  the 
municipality  will  need  to  make  up  the  deficit  from  other  sources. 
There  seems  to  Ije  little  risk  in  this  direction,  and  Paris  has  followed 
its  usual  course  of  exacting  large  payments  from  municipal  monopo- 
lies rather  than  of  requiring  lower  prices  and  increasingly  better  serv- 
ice. Ijondon  and  Cilasgow  are  at  the  other  extreme,  and  New  York 
and  Boston  are  not  far  distant,  for  the  payments  are  not  large,  barely 
exceeding  for  f  lie  present  the  interest  on  bonds  issued  for  the  con.«tnic- 
tioji  of  the  subways  and  sinking  fund  charges  to  wipe  out  the  debt. 

Considerable  variety  exists  also  as  to  the  basis  for  compensation. 
Budapest  uses  gross  receipts — an  easilv  ascertainable  Msis  and  freed 
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from  mufh  adverse  criticism  by  the  requirement  that  the  rate  in- 
crease as  the  years  pass,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  road  becomes  more 
remunerative.  Paris  has  adopted  an  even  simpler  basis,  receiving  a 
certain  fixed>sum  for  each  ticket  sold.  An  attempt  has  also  been 
made  to  %ary  the  amount  with  the  traffic,  but  not  quite  so  success- 
fully as  in  Budapest.  In  Boston  and  Kew  York  the  cost  of  con- 
Mruclion  is  used  as  a  basis,  and  the  payment  to  the  city  is  a  fixed 
sum,  no  matter  what  the  proBt  or  the  loss  to  the  private  company  or 
the  size  of  the  traffic. 

MOTIVE   l-OWERfi. 

An  examination  of  the  roads  themselves  repeals  a  great  difference 
lietween  those  recently  constructed  and  the  underground  lines  in  Lon- 
don built  many  years  ag(».  Steam  as  a  motive  power  has  given  way 
lo  electricity.  Exery  London  line  constructed  since  1890 — the  date 
when  the  City  and  South  London  road  was  opened — has  adopted  the 
third-rail  electric  system,  as  have  also  Paris  and  New  York.  The 
Budapest  and  Boston  subways  use  the  overhead  trolley,  Glasgow 
flings  to  cable  traction,  which  is  largely  accoiuited  for  by  the  con- 
fervatism  of  the  Scotch  and  the  fact  that  in  18!tO,  when  the  work  was 
liegun  on  the  subway,  electricity  had  not  yet  clearly  demonstrated  its 
efficiency.  Cable  traction  was  much  cheaper,  and  upon  the  steep 
grades  the  car  going  down  will  help  to  pull  up  the  car  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  act  of  Parliament  imposes  no  conditions 
except  that  steam  can  not  W  used.  The  Glasgow  subway  is  unique, 
in  that  it  is  the  only  underground  cable  railway  for  passengers  in  the 
Torld.     Thus  far  it  has  worked  very  well.   • 

TRAVEl.   A    PLKASIRE, 

All  the  modern  subways,  even  that  of  Glasgow,  have  adoptetl  eleis 
tric  lighting,  iind  the  cais  and  tunnels  are  in  niurkcd  contrast  to 
those  of  the  steam  lines  in  I^ondon,  which  are  dindy  lighted,  dirty, 
and  forbidding.  Glazed  tiles  have  generally  l)een  used,  espe<'iaUy  at 
the  stations,  and  in  every  way  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  pas- 
sengers have  been  administered  to.  The  entrances  in  Boston  and 
Budapest  particularly  are  very  artistic,  and  insfead  of  being  repel- 
lant,  because  of  their  dirt  and  ugline.-is,  even  add  to  the  Iwauty  of  the 
i'treets  and  public  places  in  which  they  are  located.  The  Ixtudon 
electric  lines,  being  situated  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  streets, 
have  provided  spacious  elevators,  which  counteract  the  disadvantages 
of  deep-level  travel.  The  Paris,  Budapest,  and  Bi>ston  subways  do 
not  need  thejn,  being  located  neiir  the  surface  of  the  streets.  The 
Glasgow  company  has  one,  in  Kelviiibridgc,  where  the  road  is  115 
feet  below  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  New  York  will  have  a  few  where 
the  road  is  far  below  the  surface. 
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In  the  construction  of  the  subways,  plans  much  tlie  same  have  been 
followed  everywhere.  Where  the  road  level  is  near  the  street  level, 
an  open  ditch  was  made,  steel  framework  inserted,  and  the  street  pave- 
ment replaced.  ^\Tiere  this  was  impracticable,  tunnels- were  driven: 
and  in  a  few  instances  short  viaducts  were  erected.  The  Budapest  sulv 
way  is  everywhere  just  below  the  street  level,  and  consists  of  two  par- 
allel lines  at  the  same  level,  separated  only  by  steel  pillars,  station 
platforms,  or  thin  walls.  The  Paris  subway  likewise  consists  of  two 
parallel  lines  and  always  at  the  same  level,  except  where  one  section 
crosses  another  and  a  dip  is  made  to  avoid  crossing  at  grade.  Some 
of  the  distance  the  lines  run  side  by  side  in  a  single  tunnel ;  in  other 
portions  each  line  has  a  separate  tunnel,  uniting  only  at  stations. 
The  Glasgoiy  road  consists  of  two  distinct  tunnels  throughout,  except 
at  stations,  as  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  Ijondon  electric  lines  except  the 
Waterloo  and  City  road,  which  has  only  one  line  almost  all  the  way. 
The  Boston  subway  has  from  two  to  four  lines,  usually  at  the  same 
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level,  except  where  it  is  noces-sary  to  raise  or  lower  one  to  avoid  grade 
crossings.  The  New  York  line  is  the  only  one  that  has  tracks  for  the 
special  purjH)se  of  running  express  trains;  and  with  the  Central  Lon- 
don road  is  unique  in  raising  its  stations  above  the  level  of  the  road. 
Each  train  on  its  departure  thus  is  accelerated  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  as  it  approaches  is  checked  by  the  same  force.  This  will 
greatly  increase  the  rate  of  speed  by  reducing  the  time  required  for 
stopping  and  starting. 

Most  of  the  modern  subways  are  adopting  the  American  style  of 
car,  with  an  entrance  at  each  end.  in  place  of  the  old-style  compart- 
ment coach.  Even  the  Ijondon  roads  are  making  the  change,  and  the 
Glasgow  line  introduced  them  at  the  start.  The  Paris  car  is  a 
hybrid,  having  two  doors  on  each  side,  one  set  being  used  for  entrance 
and  the  other  for  exit.  The  train  idea  seems  also  to  be  spreading. 
as  being  more  economical  and  better  adapted  to  handling  large 
crowds.  .-^  I 
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There  is  one  marked  differeiict;  between  foreign  and  American 
lines.  Most  of  the  former  have  first  and  second-class  compartments 
or  cars;  the  latter  charge  the  same  fare  for  every  one.  The  Glasgow 
subway  maintains  only  one  service  and  the  tendency  elsewhere  is  in 
this  direction.     Some  Ijondon  roads  have  already  made  the  change. 

The  uniform  fare,  regardless  of  distance,  is  also  more  rotiimon 
with  us  than  abroad.  In  Paris  and  Budapest  it  is  in  vogue,  but  the 
lines  are  so  short  as  to  render  a  graded  system  unnecessary.  The 
Glasgow  company  intended  to  adopt  it,  but  as  the  cars  run  continu- 
ously around  the  circle,  one  would  be  able  to  ride  indefinitely  for  one 
fare.  To  prevent  this,  a  zone  system  was  adopted.  A  penny  ticket 
(2  cents)  allows  one  to  go  as  far  as  the  fourth  station  from  where 
he  enters  the  car,  or  about  1^  miles — one-fourth  the  circumference 


Fio.  5._A  rentral  Liondon  Railway  car. 

of  the  road.  A  2-penny  ticket  (4  cents)  entitles  one  to  travel  any 
ilistance,  but  not  more  than  once  around  the  circle.  A  ticket  is 
given  each  passenger,  which  he  gives  tip  ujwn  leaving  the  station  at 
his  destination.  Any  one  who  has  ridden  farther  than  his  ticket 
indicates  is  thus  foimd  out  and  required  to  pay. 

That  the  subways  of  London,  Paris,  Budapest,  Glasgow,  and  Bos- 
Ion  were  needed  and  are  performing  a  useful  social  service  is  shown 
liy  the  large  number  of  passengers  carried.  Their  influence  can 
only  partially  be  estimated,  but  undoubtedly  the  effect  upon  social 
conditions,  especially  housing  and  overcrowding,  is  considerable, 
not  to  mention  the  saving  of  time  in  going  to  and  from  work.  Doubt- 
less rapid  transit  will  not  solve  either  the  housing  problem  or  trans- 
form our  cities  into  Utopias,  but  it  will  alleviate  social  conditions 
and  prevent  what  otherwise  would  be  unbearable  evils, 
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George  Gabriel  Stokes  was  bom  in  Ireland  on  August  13,  1819, 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Stokes,  was  i-ector  of  the  church  in  the 
little  village  of  Skreeii,  Sligo  County,  hi-s  mother  being  a  daughter 
of  the  rector  of  Kilrea.  He  was  sent  for  his  early  education  to 
Walls's  school  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  to  the  college  in  Bristol, 
whence,  in  18117,  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  entering  at  Pembroke 
College,  His  life  was  henceforth  fully  identified  with  the  interests 
of  his  college.  He  was  eleeted  to  a  fellowship  just  after  taking  his 
degree  in  1841.  and  retained  it  until  his  marriage  in  1857  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  director  of  Armagh  Ob- 
servatory. Under  the  statutes  of  the  university  at  that  time  in  foi*ce, 
this  event  compelled  him  to  vacate  his  felIowslii]>.  but  he  was  reelected 
in  lSti9  under  the  new  statutes  and  only  resigned  in  1902.  when  he 
was  83  years  old,  to  I>ecome  master  of  the  college.  His  tenure  of  the 
Utter  post  was  short;  he  died  on  February  1.  1903. 

Practically  the  whole  of  Stokes's  strientific  life  was  connected  with 
the  interests  of  two  bo<li(w — his  university  and  the  Royal  Society. 
He  graduated  as  senior  wrangler  in  1841,  the  first  of  the  great  trium- 
virate which  attained  the  coveted  honor  in  three  succes,sive  years — 
Stokes,  Cayley,  and  Adams.  There  wei-e  giants  in  those  days,  Sylves- 
ter and  GeorgL'  Green  had  taken  their  degi-ecs  in  1887,  and  Jjord  Kelvin 
followed  in  1845,  and  chief  aujong  tliose  of  note  in  other  line.s  was 
Charles  Kingsley,  who  Uwk  honors  in  mathematics  and  classics  in 
1842.  This  period  was  in  reality  not  far  removed  from  the  time  when 
Britiah  mathematics  had  been  entirely  isolated.  Until  the  liegiiming 
of  the  centurj'  Newton's  methods  and  fiiixional  notation  were  almost 
exclusively  employed,  and  it  was  only  some  ten  years  before  Stokes 
matriculated  that  the  influence  of  Woodhouso,  aided  later  by  Peacock, 
J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Babbage.  Whewell,  Airy,  and  others,  was  success- 
ful in  completely  establishing  continental  methods  for  examination 
purposes  and  in  forcing  the  recognition  of  the  mathematical  work 
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which  had  made  such  advances  outside  the  country.  Thus  the  meu  of 
the  period,  in  the  middle  of  which  came  Stokes,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  trained  by  those  who  were  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  old 
methods,  but  who  liad  spent  time  and  energy  in  working  up  and  intro- 
ducing the  new.  Neither  was  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  piooeers 
of  the  new  movement  confined  to  research  in  mathematics.  Text- 
books had  been  written  setting  forth  the  continental  methods,  and 
translations  of  foreign  works  had  been  made.  A  classical  tripos  had 
been  established  in  1824,  but  all  candidates  who  went  in  for  it  were 
required  to  have  taken  honors  previously  in  mathematics — a  rule 
abolished  in  1850. 

The  mathematical  power  of  Stokes  began  to  show  itself  immedi- 
ately. His  first  paper  was  publislied  the  year  after  he  took  his  de- 
gree and  the  decade  which  followed  was  certainly  the  most  fruitful  of 
his  life  in  regard  to  the  equality  and  quantity  of  the  work  which  has 
i^me  directly  from  his  pen.  Tlie  Royal  Society  Catalogue  contains 
the  titles  of  over  50  papers  printed  within  this  period,  and  many  of 
these  are  not  only  of  far-reaching  importance  but  mark  the  begin- 
nings of  his  researches  into  almost  every  department  of  mathematical 
physics — hydrodynamics,  light,  elastic  solids,  the  mathematical  ex- 
pression of  wave  motion  by  Fourier's  series,  sound  and  conduction  of 
heat.  Modest  as  he  was  concerning  his  own  achievements,  he  thought 
nearly  all  of  these  papers  sufficiently  good  to  be  included  in  his  col- 
lected works,  the  first  tliree  volumes  of  which  cover  this  period  aione. 
To  mention  a  few  of  the  most  important,  we  have  the  researches  On 
tiie  Steady  Motion  of  Incompressible  Fluids  and  On  the  Theories  of 
the  Internal  Friction  of  Fluids  in  Motion,  and  of  the  Equilibrium 
and  Motion  of  Elastic  Solids,  with  a  Supplement,  which  together 
amstitute  the  complete  foundation  of  the  hydrokineticsof  the  prosent 
day.  In  the  paper  On  the  Effect  of  the  Internal  Friction  of  Fluids 
(m  the  Motion  of  Pendulums,  he  considers  and  works  out  the  effect 
of  viscosity  on  various  kinds  of  motion.  Deep-sea  wave-s  and  the  soli- 
tary waves  are  verj'  fully  treated  in  the  memoir  On  the  Theorj'  of 
Oscillatory  Waves.  But  the  theory  of  light  was  the  subject  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  most  willing  to  work.  The  two  pajwrs.  On  the 
Dynamical  Theory  of  Diffraction  and  On  the  Change  of  R«frangi- 
bility  of  Light,  in  the  latter  of  which  fluorescence  is  described  and 
e.xplained,  would  have  alone  sufficed  to  make  his  reputation. 

Two  further  papers,  On  the  Critical  Values  of  the  Sums  of  Periodic 
Series  and  On  the  Numerical  Calculation  of  a  Class  of  Definite  Inte- 
grals and  Infinite  Series,  must  be  mentioned,  not  only  because  of  their 
great  intrinsic  value,  but  also  because  they  show  that  the  author  was 
right  abreast  of  the  developments  in  pure  mathematics  at  that  time 
and  that  he  was  able  to  advance  them  and  use  them  as  an  iiLstrument 
of  research  for  the  investigation  of  physical  problems., 
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This  last  fnct  is  perhaps  wortli  insisting  on  at  the  preisent  dm*, 
when  the  separation  between  pure  mathematics  and  physics  has  be- 
come far  wifJer  than  is  advantageous  for  either.  The  physicist  works 
mainly  in  his  laboratory,  the  mathematician  at  his  desk,  neither 
intrenching  on  the  domain  of  the  other.  Even  the  magnificent  work 
of  Poincare,  introducing  the  rigorous  and  fruitful  methods  of  pure 
inathematiui  for  the  treatment  of  physical  problems,  is  only  a  partial 
step  in  the  right  direction.  With  Stokes  this  divorce  never  occurred ; 
experiment  went  hand  in  hand  with  theory.  As  early  as  1840  he  had 
fitted  up  a  small  laboratory  in  his  rooms,  of  simple  character  it  i:s  true, 
but  none  the  less  sufficient  to  test,  sometimes  searchingly,  the  results 
of  his  theories.  And  it  was  the  same  all  through  his  life.  He  was 
never  content  to  leave  a  theory  unconfirmed  by  experiment,  and  if  a 
new  observation  were  made  it  must  be  compared  with  theory.  These 
qualities  are  especially  notiwable  in  some  of  his  earlier  papers.  In 
that  on  internal  friction,  he  explains  the  suspension  of  clouds  and  the 
subsidence  of  ripples  and  waves  after  a  storm;  in  those  on  oscillatory 
wave  motion,  the  well-known  experiments  of  Scott  liussell  are.  fully 
eon.sidered;  his  paper  on  diffraction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  consist- 
ing of  his  theory  and  of  the  experiments  which  he  made  to  test  it,  and 
M>  on.  Later  in  life  he  would,  in  a  short  note  or  a  few  remarks,  give 
the  main  outline  of  an  explanation  of  some  new  phenomenon;  fur- 
ther research  by  others  usually  proved  him  to  l)e  correct. 

This  active  period  qnickly  brought  recognition  to  him.  In  1849  he 
succeeded  to  the  Lucasian  chair  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge,  a  post 
held  previously  by  Isaac  Barrow,  Newton,  Woodhouse,  Airy,  and 
Babbage.  and  five  years  later  he  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  not  content  with  delivering  the  two  courses  of 
lectures  required  of  the  professor  by  the  regulations.  He  let  it  be 
known  that  he  considered  it  part  of  his  duty  to  help  students  in  their 
work,  and  such  help  from  a  man  like  Stokes  was  not  to  I)e  despised. 
He  was  always  ready  to  give  assistant,  whether  it  was  asked  for 
work  already  started,  or  in  suggesting  new  problems  to  be  under- 
taken, or  in  giving  encouragement  where  failure  seemed  likely.  This 
trait  was  even  more  conspicuous  during  his  thirty-one  years'  tenure 
of  the  Royal  Society  position.  Xaturally  brought  into  contact  with 
all  the  best  work  which  was  being  done  throughout  the  country,  he 
largely  gave  himself  up  to  helping  others.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  main  reason  for  the  smaller  output  after  this  time.  As  against 
50  papers  produced  up  to  ISiiii,  we  find  only  .")(>  from  then  until  the 
end  of  1883,  and  many  of  the  latter  consist  of  addresses  and  short 
notes  on  such  subjects  as  chemistry,  details  of  instruments,  and  his- 
torj'  of  science,  all  valuable  but  perhaps  not  epoch-making  like  the 
earlier  memoirs.  His  rewanl  was  the  frequent  acknowledgment  of 
his  assistance  which  those  alone  who  had  received  knew  how  jo  appre- 
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«iate.  A  generous  tribute  is  given  by  Lord  Kelvin"  of  his  own 
indebtedness,  and  a  further  one  by  an  anonymous  writer,^  who  tells 
that  though  he  was  previously  quite  unknown,  some  work  of  his 
attracted  the  attention  of  Stokes  and  a  correspondence  was  started  in 
the  course  of  which  on  one  particular  day  he  received  as  many  as 
three  letters  and  a  telegram!  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on  the 
quality  of  the  assistance  given.  It  was  the  same  throughout;  knowl- 
edge and  time  were  always  at  the  disposal  of  small  and  great 

It  has  been  said  that  much  of  Hloke's  w<»rk  was  given  to  others, 
and  indeed  some  of  it  was  never  published  in  scientific  journals  at  all. 
An  instance  of  this  occurs  with  reference  to  the  transformation  of  a 
line  integral  into  a  surface  integral  which  he  put  as  a  question  in  a 
Smith's  prize  examination  paper  in  1854.  Again,  he  had  thought 
out  the  physical  basis  of  the  solar  spectrum  some  seven  years  before 
Kirclihoff,  and  had  l>een  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  on  it.  Stokes 
deprecated  any  attempt  to  obtain  for  himself  the  credit  of  this  dis- 
covery, saying  that  he  had  failed  to  take  an  essential  step  in  the  proc- 
ess. It  is  possible  that  the  papers  he  left  behind  will  tell  even  more 
of  his  own  work  than  we  know  now,  and  they  will  doubtless  add 
much  to  the  scientific  history  of  the  second  half  of  the  last  century. 

Amongst  other  honors,  Stokes  received  the  Rumford  medal  in 
1852,  the  Copley  medal  in  1893,  was  Burnett  lecturer  1883-1885. 
Gifford  lecturer  1890-1892,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1889  when 
Lord  Salisbury  was  prime  minister. 

In  1855  Stokes  received  the  highest  scientific  honor  which  England 
land  has  to  bestow — the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society ;  this  he  held 
until  1890.  From  1887-1891  ho  represented  the  University  in  Parlia- 
ment. Being  still  Lucasian  professor,  he  thus  attained  the  unique 
distinction  of  holding  the  three  positions  simultaneously.  Only  once 
before  hud  one  man,  Isaac  Newton,  occupied  them  all,  and  in  his  case 
the  tenures  were  at  diffei-ent  periods  of  his  life.  In  1899  Cambridge 
University  fittingly  celebnited  the  jubilee  of  his  election  as  professor, 
inviting  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  publishing  a 
memorial  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society — a  Ixxly  to  which  many  of  his  papers  had  l)een  communi- 
cated. Although  at  this  time  almut  to  enter  his  eighty-first  year,  he 
seemed  able  to  endure  fatigue  without  showing  signs  of  his  advanced 
Hge.  On  the  cliief  day  set  apart  by  the  university  he  attended  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  congregations  of  (he  senate,  a  lunch,  and  a  late 
banquet,  and  the  following  day  was  early  in  London  to  attend  a  com- 
mittee, only  closing  Ins  labors  on  various  matters  late  that  night. 

A  word  must  !>e  said  concerning  Stokes's  relation  to  religious  ques- 
tions, partly  l>ecause  they  evidently  entere<l  much  into  his  thoughts 

•>  Noture.  February  12,  1003.  » Ibid..  Tehrnnry  19.  1003. 
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and  formed  an  essential  part  of  his  character,  and  partly  because  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  there  were  published  addresses  and 
papers  on  the  question  by  him.  On  several  occasions  he  spoke  before 
the  Church  Congres.s,  the  Victoria  Institute,  and  other  bodies  on  the 
relation  between  science  and  faith.  What  value  is  to  be  set  on  these, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss;  it  is  suRicient  to  mention  that  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  efforts  made  in  England  in  educating  the 
public  to  higher  views  of  the  relations  of  science  to  theology,  and  in 
rescuing  the  study  of  the  former  from  the  doubtful  position  which  it 
had,  even  among  some  of  the  more  advanced  students  of  religions 
questions.  His  own  personality  and  the  methods  of  treatment  which 
lie  adopted  were  always  on  the  side  of  promoting  good  feeling  and 
tending  toward  the  prevention  of  acrimonious  discussion  amongst 
those  whose  opinions  differe<l  most  widely.  He  avoided,  as  a  rule, 
dogmatic  statements  and  treated  the  questions  in  his  usual  scientific 
manner,  allowing  his  own  opinions  to  be  inferred  rather  than  ex- 
pressly stated. 

The  published  portraits  of  Stokes,  representing  him  with  a  some- 
what severe  type  of  countenance,  fail  to  bring  out  a  characteristic 
expression.  Ordinarily  silent  in  society,  he  would  freely  talk  on  any 
subject  that  interested  him.  M'hile  telling  of  some  remarkable  fact 
or  observation,  the  broad  high  forehead  would  pucker  into  a  thousand 
wrinkles  and  a  smile  would  light  up  his  face  with  a  brilliancy  which 
seemed  to  show  a  concentrated  picture  of  the  whole  man.  Those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  highly  finished  and  carefidly 
worded  lectures  on  the  wave  theory  of  light  delivered  without  a  note, 
or  of  watching  the  simple  experiments  and  diagrams  with  which  he 
illustrated  them,  will  rememl»er  how  eagerly  they  looked  for  the  first 
symptoms  of  this  change.  The  lectures,  too,  wore  characteristic. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  course,  evidently  wishing  to  give  more  than 
was  possible  in  the  limited  time,  he  would  continue  further  and 
further  over  the  allotted  hour  until  the  last  day  when,  on  one  occa- 
sion, amid  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  class  to  fulfill  other 
engagements,  he  kept  those  who  remained  interesled  for  nearly  three 
hours. 

There  was  but  little  apparent  failure  of  Stokes's  physical  and 
intellectual  powers  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  at  the  age  of 
83.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  harness,  and  a  great  figure  passed 
away  from  the  scene  at  the  close  of  a  well  rounded  and  successful 
career.  His  work,  mainly  on  wave  motion  and  the  transformations 
which,  in  its  different  forms,  it  undergoes  under  various  circum- 
stances, has  already  taken  a  permanent  phiee  in  the  history  of  s<'icnce. 
And  he  has  left  behind  with  those  who  knew  him  a  memorial  of  him- 
self which  will  not  be  easily  effaced. 
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Tnimtlntetl  liy  Chableb  Sc/iu< 


During  an  excursion  in  southern  Tyrol  in  the  summer  of  1898, 
Privy  Counsellor  Karl  Alfred  von  Zittel,  professor  of  geology  and 
paleontolog)'  at  the  ITniversity  of  Munich,  Germany,  first  began  to 
suffer  from  heart  trouble.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  January, 
1904,  he  died,  being  tiien  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  In  Zittel,  the 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  has  lost  its  president,  the  University 
of  Munich  one  of  its  greatest  teachers,  and  paleontology  its  master. 
For  thirty-five  years  he  conducted  the  periodical  Palieontographica, 
and  was  about  to  complete  the  fiftieth  volume  of  this  great  paleonto- 
logical  serial,  and  to  celebrate  the  event  with  words  of  rejoicing  and 
warranted  pride,  when  his  death  changed  contemplated  joy  into 
deepest  mourning. 

Karl  Alfred  von  Zittel  was  born  on  the  25th  of  September,  1S39, 
in  the  parsonage  at  TJahlingen,  the  seat  of  the  rulers  of  Baden.  He 
w^s  the  youngest  son  of  Pastor,  later  Dean.  Karl  Zittel,  who  was 
prominent  in  the  political  life  of  Baden  and  leader  of  Protestant 
liberalism. 

Young  Zittel  showed  an  early  love  for  natural  history,  and  when 
his  father  removed  to  Heidelberg,  he,  as  a  student  in  the  gymnasium, 
spent  his  spare  hours  in  the  well-known  mineral  shop  owned  by 
Lommel.  Here  he  arranged  and  identified  fossil  snails  and  shells, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  Rurprising  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  forms — a  knowledge  which,  combined  with  a  brilliant  mem- 
ory, later  distinguished  him  as  master  in  paleontology. 

In  1857  he  entered  Heidelberg  University  as  a  student  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  especially  of  psileontology.  At  that  time  it  was  neither 
comfortable  nor  profitable  to  study  paleontology  at  Heidelberg, 
because  of  the  almost  insurmountable  diHiculties  in  securing  the  three 
students  necessary  to  induce  lleinrich  Georg  Bronn,  author  of 
Lethiea  Geognostica  and  of  Index  Paleontologicus,  and  joint  pub- 

"A  free  trnnslntion,  grently  coiitleiised.  of  tile  Geruiai)  uieniorinl,  Kiirl  Alfred 
VOD  Zittel,  EIn  NaclirufT,  by  I'rof.  J.  F.  I'oitiet)clt.1.  publlslied  In  Piiljeonto- 
crnphli'U.  Rand  IJO,  IDM.  pp.  -'i-iS.  ICxtrjifts  tixnii  the  writings  of  SneHs.  Osboni, 
und  Wouilwiird  bave  also  been  ud<le<l. 
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lection — he  made  one  of  the  gi-eatest  and  most  important  scientifically 
of  the  world.  At  Munich  he  founded  the  most  renowned  chair,  the 
largest  school  of  paleontology,  and  quickly  made  evident  the  truth 
of  the  prediction  of  M.  Homes  in  1866,  when  Zittel  was  called  to 
Munich:  '  Through  Zittel  the  leading  position  in  paleontology,  which 
lieretoforc  Vienna  has  held,  will  be  transferred  to  Munich.' 

"  Here  Zittel  was  recognized  without  envy  by  the  entire  scienti&c 
world  as  the  master  of  paleontology,  the  teacher  of  paleontologists.'" 

A.  S.  Woodward  has  stat«d :  *"  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had 
been  acknowledged  as  the  leading  exponent  of  the  science  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  progress  both  of  geologj-  and  biology. 
For  a  still  longer  period  his  charming  personality  had  combined  with 
his  wide  reputation  to  attract  to  the  Palaeontologicai  Museum  at 
Munich  students  of  the  natural  sciences  from  all  civilized  nations." 

The  master  of  modern  paleontology  passed  away  in  Karl  Alfred 
von  Zittel.  This  was  clearly  shown  during  his  life,  and  was  al.so 
acknowledged  in  the  numerous  memorials  which  have  been  written  of 
the  great  dead  by  Branco,  Canavari,  Dacque,  Diencr,Giitither,  Hiegcl, 
Jaekel,  Kitchen,  Osborn,  Pompeckj,  Rothpletz,  and  Woodward: 

Zittel  traveled  extensively  in  the  interests  of  geologj-;  he  made 
numerous  trips  to  the  Aljw.  went  twice  into  Scandinavia.  England, 
and  North  America,  and  more  often  to  France  and  Italy,  Russia  and 
Algeria. 

His  first  publications  relate  to  minerals,  mineral  localities,  and 
petrography.  He  next  assisted  in  mapping  the  geology  of  Dalmatia. 
and  then  of  Baden.  In  glacialogy  he  proved,  in  1873,  that  during 
Diluvial  time  tlie  glaciers  extended  across  the  folds  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps  far  over  the  foreland  of  the  upper  Bavarian  Xorth  Alps;  and 
that  to  the  work  of  glaciers  is  due  the  present  topographic  and  oro- 
graphic picture  of  the  Bavarian  high  table-land. 

In  the  winter  of  1873-74  he  was  geologist  on  the  Rohlfs  expedition 
across  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  Sinah  (Siiva)  oasis.  Of  this  then 
terra  incognita  he  constructed  a  geologic  map  covering  the  region 
traveled,  and  showed  by  means  of  his  abundant  collections  of  fossib: 
that  the  limestone  plateau  forming  the  base  of  the  desert  is  of  Eocene 
and  Miocene  age;  further,  that  these  are  superposed  on  youngest 
Cretaceous  or  Upper  Devonian,  with  a  fauna  indicating  that  this 
constituted  a  part  of  the  Indian  Cretaceous  basin.  The  Sahara  until 
then  was  believed  to  have  been  covered  by  the  diluvial  sea,  and  this 
fact  lent  itself  to  a  ready  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  Glacial 
period  in  Europe.  Zittel,  however,  exploded  the  myth  of  the  Sahara 
sea  by  showing  that  during  Diluvial  time  Sahara  was  land,  and  that 
the  sand  of  the  desert  was  not  formed  by  the  action  of  sea  waves,  but 
is  due  to  weathering  of  the  older  sandstones. 
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In  connection  with  hiR  geologic  work  Zitt«l  &lsu  became  th«  histori- 
ographer of  geology  and  paleontolog;^'.  All  thai  human  mind  and 
labor  hare  produced  since  ancient  time.s  for  the  ehicidation  of  the 
earth's  history,  all  that  the  heroes,  Werner,  Leopold  von  Buch. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Hutton,  Kant,  La  Place,  Cuvier.  Al. 
Brongniart,  Lyell,  Quenstedt,  d'Orbigny.  and  the  great  number  of 
more  recent  devotees  have  accomplished,  all  this  Zittel  had  included 
in  one  brilliant  picture  in  his  Geschichte  der  (leologie  und  Palaeonto- 
logie  bis  Ende  des  19ten  Jahrhunderts.  An  English  translation  of 
this  work  was  made  in  1901  by  one  of  his  students,  Mrs.  Maria 
Ogilvie-Gordon. 

Zittel's  first  paleontolo^c  paper  appeared  in  IStJl,  at  a  time  when 
fossils  had  but  one  value — that  for  the  determination  of  geologic  age. 
The  teachings  of  Cuvier  then  s-till  hold  full  sway,  i.  e.,  each  fauna 
was  a  new  creation  and  each  disappeared  through  cataclysms.  It  is 
only  since  1870  that  paleontology'  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Iheorj'  of  evolution,  and  in  reality  it  is  only  since 
that  time  that  pure  stratigraphic  paleontologic  studies  have  liecome 
more  sharply  distinguished  from  the  biologic  systematic,  the  latter 
more  and  more  emphasizing  the  genealogic  «s|)ect. 

From  the  end  of  the  sixth  tlet^ade  Zittel's  work  begins  to  take  on 
the  character  of  paleozoology  as  contrasted  with  the  older  paleontol- 
c^.  By  means  of  a  study  of  the  anmionites  of  the  Stranil)erg('r  Iwds. 
he  is  led  to  discuss  the  relationship  <tf  the  forms,  and  is  convinced 
that  there  are  no  iinrhangeable  ty[«>s,  but  that  the  species  an-  simply 
isolated  individual  complexes  derived  from  iinbrolteii  evolutional 
series.  The  cataclysm  theory  and  the  teachings  of  tyiM^s  l>eing  over- 
come, Zittel  declares  liiniself  an  evohitionist.  He  always  remained 
so,  and  had  a  great  influence  on  paleontology. 

How  the  history  of  living  organisms  merges  into  the  history  of 
the  earth  is  brilliantly  descril>ed  in  Zittel's  Aus  der  Urzeit.  published 
in  1872  (second  edition,  lfi75).  Here  he  also  discusses  the  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  following  the  teachings  of  Kant  and 
Laplace,  without,  however,  making  dogmsis  of  their  theories. 

In  1870  he  began  his  classic  studies  on  fossil  sjwngcs.  determining 
their  beautiful  spicular  structures  by  etching  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  elucidating  with  the  microscojie.  Until  this  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  fossil  sponges  had  little  in  common  with  recent  forms,  but 
Zittel  showed  that  nil  can  l>e  grouped  in  the  classiflcatiou  of  living 
sponges  are  psendomorphs  after  siliceous  forms,  but  that  true  calca- 
reous sponges  do  e.tist  among  the  fos.siIs,  a  fact  disputed  by  Haeckel. 
Zittel  originated  the  classification  of  fossil  and  recent  sponges,  and 
actually  made  it  possible  to  study  fossil  forms. 

In  the  realm  of  vertebrate  paleontology  lie  has  published  several 
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papers,  and  "  those  on  the  Chelonia  and  pterodactyls  from  the  litho- 
graphir  stone  of  Bavaria  are  especially  valuable  contributions  to 
science  "  (A.  S.  Woodward). 

Zittels  great  versatility  in  paleontology  showed  how  difficult  it  was 
becoming  for  a  person'to  master  this  one  of  the  biologic  sciences- 
Material  was  being  accumulated  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  results 
were  being  published  in  many  languageis  and  in  almost  unlimited 
places.  A  work  was  needetl  to  orient  this  great  accumulation.  In 
part,  this  had  been  accomplisheil  by  Bronn  in  his  Ijethaea  Geognos- 
tica,  and  in  the  text-books  of  Geinitst,  Giebel,  Quenstedt,  Pictet, 
d'Orbigny.  Owen,  and  Nicholson.  Some  of  these  works,  however, 
had  become  antiquated,  and  none  did  justice  to  the  growing  science 
of  paleontology  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  paleontologist.  Zittel 
therefore  undertook  to  orient  all  the  material  into  one  work,  which 
should  not  only  l>e  an  aid  to  all  expert  paleontologists,  hut  should  also 
form  a  basis  of  the  science.  From  187fi  to  1833  he  labored  on  the 
animal  fossils,  while  the  paleobotanical  part  was  undertaken  by  his 
friend,  \V.  Ph.  Schimper,  of  Stras.sburg,  and  after  the  latter's  death, 
by  A,  Schenk,  of  I^eipicig.  Zittel  thus  gave  to  the  scientific  world 
his  greatest  and  most  distinguished  work,  his  Handbuch  der 
Palaeontologie.  This  stupendous  undertaking,  which  resulted  in 
seventeen  years  of  continuous  search  and  deliberation,  is  published  in 
(i  volumes.  4  (if  which  are  Zittcl's,. containing  3,3fl7  pages  and  iflTfi 
figures.  It  is  the  Encyclopedia  of  Paleontology  and  the  Dictionary  of 
Kxtinct  (lenera  of  Plants  and  Animals,  iuchiding  their  classification 
and  geological  duration.  Uraiico  has  justly  said  that  it  is  the  "  res- 
cuing deed  "  in  paleontologi-.  I^ater  the  handbook  was  translated 
through  the  joint  work  of  seven  savants,  headed  by  Charles  Barrois. 
In  189S  Zittel  rewrote  and  condensed  his  great  work  into  one  vol- 
ume— the  (irundziige  der  Talwontologie  (Taljeozoologie).  which  has 
since  been  translated  into  English,  under  the  leadership  of  one  of 
Zittel's  American  students,  Charles  U.  P^astnian. 

Osborn  has  stated  in  ^^cience:  ■'  It  is  probably  not  an  exa^eration 
to  say  that  he  did  more  for  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of  paleontol- 
ogy than  any  other  single  man  who  lived  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turj'.  While  not  gifte<l  with  genius,  he  jxtssessed  extraordinary 
judgment,  critical  capacity,  and  untiring  industry." 

Wliile  Zittel,  since  18liH,  worked  in  paleontology  along  the  lines  of 
evoluticm,  he  never  came  to  \k  a  strong  adherent  of  the  neo- 
Lamarckian  school.  In  fact,  the  development  of  the  individual 
(ontogeny)  did  not  si-eni  to  him  to  Ix'  reliable  evidence  as  indi- 
cating the  phylogeny  of  the  st(X'k  and  thus  leading  to  a  natural  clas- 
sification of  organisms.  The  teachings  of  Cope  and  Hyatt  did  not 
take  a  strong  hold  on  him,  and  we  see  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
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Gnindzuge,  publisiin:!  shortly  nfter  his  death,  that  he  adopted  none 
uf  the  philosophic  ^vork  of  the  collaborators  in  the  English  transla- 
tion of  the  first  edition.  In  this  connection,  A.  S.  Woodward  has 
stated  in  Nature,  "His  last  essay  of  general  intere.'st  was  an  address 
on  }*a leontology  and  the  biogenetic  law."  This  address  "'  was  almost 
ihe  only  occasion  in  which  Professor  von  Zittel  ventured  to  express 
<iny  opinions  on  the  philosophy  of  biology  or  the  solution  of  fiindn- 
mental  problems.  •  •  •  Indeed,  scarcely  any  of  his  work  can  be 
regarded  as  suggesting  important  novel  points  of  view." 

In  184-1  the  Munich  pnleontologic  collections  began  with  Andreas 
AVagner  as  first  curator,  followed  by  Albert  Oppel.  These  men 
brought  together  the  collections  of  (Jraf  Miinster  Hiiberlein  Obern- 
dorfer,  Herzog  von  I.«nchteiiberg.  Hohcnegger,  etc.  Since  then  - 
Zittel  has  enormously  increased  the  Munich  collection  in  all  direc- 
tions. Of  ammonites,  Zittel's  Collection  contains  more  than  2,000 
forms,  and  this  is  but  one  of  many  e.\amples  that  could  be  cited  to 
-how  its  great  richness.  "  Thirty-seven  and  one-half  years  ago  Zittel 
took  charge  of  this  collection.  Toward  its  development  he  at  first 
labored  alone;  later  he  had  one  and  finally  three  assistants,  and 
t-omparativeiy  little  pecuniary  means  were  jt  his  disposal.  He  left 
ihe  Munich  Paleontologic  Museum  the  greatest  in  continental 
Europe,  the  most  universal  in  existence,  and  scientifically  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  significant." 

In  1846  was  begun  the  great  German  paleontologic  periodical, 
Palaeontogmjihica,  by  Wilheim  Dunker  and  Hermann  von  Meyer. 
.\fter  the  death  of  von  Meyer,  in  lB(iS>,  Zittel  became  one  of  the 
editors,  and  since  the  death  of  Dunker,  in  188.'>,  he  alone  has  directed 
this  publication.  Not  less  than  70  different  monographs  based  on 
ihe  Munich  collections  are  by  Zittcl's  students  and  owe  their  origin 
largely,  if  nol  entirely,  to  his  stimulus.  He  "did  not  overshadow 
the  plodding  student  by  adding  his  own  name  as  joint  author" 
( Woodward ) . 

Zittel  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  teaching,  regarding  this  work  as 
important  as  that  of  investigation.  In  furtherance  of  his  instruc- 
tion he  wrote  his  Handbuch  and  Grundziige  and  created  an  additional 
help  in  his  73  paleontotogical  and  geological  wall  charts.  Of  pale- 
ontologic students  who  have  studied  in  ZittePs  School  not  less  than 
110  are  recorded  in  the  Album  of  the  Paleontological  Institute.  His 
students  are  to  be  found  in  all  European  countries  »nd  in  tlie  Far 
East  and  West.  He  never  sought  to  influence  them  other  than  as 
strenuous  seekers  after  the  truth.  Each  student  of  Zittels  could  and 
must  develop  himself  according  to  his  own  inclination  and  nature, 
free  from  all  theoretic  influence  and  from  all  narrow,  pi-escrilwd  lim- 
its of  investigation.  In  but  one  direction  did  Zittel  force  his  stu- 
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dentis — to  earnest  work,  to  careful  deliberation,  to  honest  endeavor. 
This  school  of  Zittel's  still  exists — large,  widespread,  and  active  in 
ali  fields  of  paleontology,  emulating  the  example  of  its  master.  And 
this  school  has  become  the  clear  shining  jewel  in  the  crown  of  honor 
of  this  great  man. 

"  Professor  von  Zittel  naturally  received  numerous  honors.  Many 
years  ago  he  became  a  privy  councilor,  and  from  1899  until  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in 
1880,  and  received  the  Wollaston  medal  in  1894.  He  was  made  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  United  States  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1899,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Academy  in  1900.  His 
greatest  joy  was  the  ardent  friendsliip  with  which  he  was  honored 
by  his  former  pupils,  scattered  through  nearly  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  globe"  (Woodward). 

One  monument  Karl  Alfred  von  Zittel  has  erected  for  himself  in 
his  works,  and  another  he  has  built,  which  has  its  foundation  in  the 
hearts  of.  his  students  and  friends— eternal  love  and  honor. 
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Of  the  great  naturalif-tH  who  have  by  Iht'ir  works  given  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  its  characteristic  impress,  another  has  been  taken  from 
our  midst,  the  recognizeil  leader  in  the  domain  of  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  vertebrates,  the  director  of  the  morphological  sihool 
which  has  developed  in  (iermany  under  his  influence. 

Carl  (iegenbaur  lUed  on  Jnne  14,  1903,  in  Heidelberg,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  having  some  years  previously  relincjiiished  his 
active  duties  as  professor  of  hnman  anatomy  on  account  of  continued 
illness.  By  his  death  the  world  has  lost  a  peculiarly  forceful  and 
rtriking  scientific  personality. 

At  n  time  when  the  tendency  to  spocialize  was  rapidly  advancing, 
when  through  improved  apparatus  an  almost  inconceivable  mass  of 
new  fiicts  was  Ix^ng  added  to  our  knowledge,  and  when  particularly 
the  application  of  the  microf-cojK'  was  completely  revolutionizing 
many  pursuits,  (ifegenbaur  was  es[>ecially  interested  in  its  application 
to  anatomical  science  and  in  gathering  together  all  known  data  and 
formulating  certain  general  laws  concerning  tlie  structure  of  aniirials. 
For  this  purjxtse  he  adopted  methods  of  comparison  which  had 
already  been  employed  by  Cuvier,  Johannes  Miillei',  and  others  with 
great  success.  It  was  his  aim,  by  a  critical  correlation  of  isolated 
facts,  to  elevate  descriptive  anatomy  to  tlie  importance  of  a  distinct 
science,  which  in  contradistinction  with  physiology  he  was  pleased  to 
call  morphologj'. 

Unlike  many  others,  Gegenbaur  throughout  his  life  attached  more 
importance  to  methodical,  systematic  roscai-ch  than  to  isolated  obser- 
vations, however  significant.  The  value  and  importance  of  the  com- 
parative method  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the  new  Morpho- 
logisches  Jahrbuch  (Morphological  Yearbook),  founded  by  him  in 
ISTii.  "  The  comparative  method,"  it  states.  "  dei>ends  essentially  on 
critical  analysis,  and  constitutes  a  synthetic  process  by  which  the 
results  of  critical  treatment  are  brought  together.  This  is  to  a  large 
extent  peculiar  to  the  branch  of  science  founded  by  him,  since  the 

0  TrnuBliitwI  by  J.  I»ui!t  WiUigp,  from  Dentsche  JleUiclnische  WoclienMrlirift, 
Leipzig,  XXIX  Jnhrgnng,  No.  LI),  July  10,  1003,  pages  525,  526. 
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method  can  be  dispensed  ivith  in  other  scientific  researches.  In  itself 
comparative  anatomy  is  onlj-  the  development  of  methodical  coni- 
pari.soii.  To  this  end  anatomy  offers  an  experimental  basis.  There- 
fore the  significance  of  the  method  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  ability 
to  apply  it  as  rigorously  as  possible.  This  is  accomplished  by  tiiking 
into  consideration  all  characteristics  and  their  logical  vaUie.  If  this 
l)e  not  done,  the  method  is  uncritical  and  therefore  nnscientific." 

Gegenbaur  often  discussed  this  matter,  and  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  most  important  treatise,  "The  CraniHl  Skeleton  of 
Selachians"  (German),  that  in  this  critical  examination  and  valua- 
tion of  anatomical  facts  there  was  little  in  harmony  with  many 
other  contemporary  endeavors,  which  not  only  assumed  the  accept- 
ance of  isolated  occurrences  as  scientific  proofs,  bnt  also  regarded 
every  synthetical  process  of  reasoning  as  erroneous. 

At  the  time,  this  complaint  may  have  had  a  certain  warrant,  for 
during  the  last  three  decades  the  value  of  the  comparative  anatom- 
ical method  has  not  only  been  universally  recognized,  but  it  has 
also  been  applied  in  many  directions  in  anatomical  and  embr^'o- 
logical  researches. 

The  series  of  comprehensive  monographs  published  by  Gegenbaur 
from  1864  to  1892  constitutes  the  foundation  for  a  critical  comparative 
anatomical  method  based  on  an  immense  amount  of  material.  The 
nia'it  important  of  these,  beyond  question,  is  the  monograph  on  the 
Cranial  -Skeleton  of  the  Selachians,  publislied  in  1872,  a  treatise 
on  our  knowledge  of  the  relationships  of  the  schools  of  the  ver- 
tebrates. The  well-known  vertebr«l  theory  advanced  by  Oken  and 
Goethe,  which  was  no  longer  defensible  in  its  earlier  form,  is  here 
revised  untl  enlarged  into  a  comprehensive  segment  theory  concern- 
ing the  head  of  the  vertebrate  applicable  to  different  organic 
systems. 

In  a  similar  manner  Gegenbaur  worked  out  from  the  beginning 
almost  the  entire  morphology  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrate  Col- 
umns in  Amphibians  and  Reptiles  (1802),  in  his  paper  on  Carpus 
and  Tarsus  (1864),  on  the  Shoulder  Girdle  (1865),  and  on  the 
Occipital  Region  of  Fishes  (1887).  He  had  mastered  also,  as  no 
other  naturalist,  the  material  relating  to  the  subject  of  vertebrate 
morphology,  and  he  imparted  this  knowledge  in  many  unsurpassed 
text-books  prepared  and  published  by  him;  in  his  Elements  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  which  first  appeared  in  1859,  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  issued  in  1870,  and  which  was  later  published  in  a  con- 
densed form,  in  1874,  as  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  (second  edition,  1878) :  and  finally,  in  his  most  important 
text-hook,  which  embraced  his  further  studies  for  ten  years  and  rep- 
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resented  a  compendiiim  of  his  life's  resean-he^i,  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  as  Compared  with  the  Invertebrates. 
Of  this  great  work,  which  Gegenbaiir  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
oompleled  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  the  fii-st  volume  appeared 
in  1898,  and  the  second  in  1901,  only  two  years  before  his  death. 

But  Gegenbaur  was  not  only  a  successful  naturalist;  he  was  also, 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  an  ardent  teacher  of  human  anatomy, 
and  was"  very  popular  with  his  pupils.  This  afforded  him  oppor- 
lunitj'  also  to  communicate  the  fruits  of  his  scientific  endeavors  for 
the  advancement  of  anatomical  study.  There  was  such  a  demand 
for  his  text-book  of  human  anatomy  that.  puhlishe<l  in  1883,  it  had 
already  reached  its  sixth  edition  in  18'.i(>,  Convinced  of  the  hiph 
didactic  value  of  the  genetic  method,  he  endeavored  with  its  assist- 
ance to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  study  of  the  human  body  and  make 
many  of  its  relationships  better  under^too<l.  He  desired,  as  set  forth 
by  him  in  the  fourth  edition,  "  through  its  application  to  anatomical 
study  to  illuminate  it."  "Teaching  means  unfolding,"  as  he  tersely 
adds. 

Although  Ciegenbaur  did  not  possess  the  brilliant  style  of  a  Hyrtl, 
and  although  his  descriptions  were  often  tedious  and  sometimes 
difficult  to  comprehend,  his  text-book,  on  account  of  the  substantial 
nature  of  its  contents,  immediately  obtained  a  wide  circulation 
among  students,  as  is  best  attested  by  the  rapidly  api>earing  succe=- 
fiive  editions. 

The  biography  of  so  distinguished  a  personality  as  Gegenbaur  is 
always  of  intei-est  to  his  contemporaries  anil  to  posterity,  and  there 
will  doubtless  be  a  number  of  biographical  notices  relating  prin- 
cipally to  his  sc-ientific  accomplishments,  (iegenbaur  himself  has 
given  us,  however,  a  small  pamphlet  with  the  title  "  Erlebtes  und 
Erstrebtes"  (Life  and  Strife),  a  concise  autobiogniphy,  the  pivpara- 
tion  of  which  gives  evidence  of  approaching  feebleness  and  retire- 
ment from  active  service  of  the  givat  savant,  who  no  longer  pos^^ssed 
his  accustomed  vigor. 

Carl  Gegenbaur  was  l)orn  iti  Wiirzburg,  on  August  21,  182(),  ami 
was  the  son  of  an  official  of  good  position.  In  consequence  of  vari- 
ous assignments  of  his  father,  he  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  youth 
in  Weissenburg  in  Middle  Franoonia,  and  later  in  Amstein  in  the, 
Rhon  Monntnins,  Here  in  rural  surroundings  was  developed  the 
foundation  for  his  deep  intei-est  in  nature,  which  was  always  a 
prominent  characteristic. 

Gegenbaur  secured  his  preparatory  training  in  Wiirzburg,  where 
he  graduated  in  1845.  In  his  biography  he  characterizes  classic 
literature  as  "  the  true  friend  "  of  his  life's  career,  since  he  was  then, 
as  always,  a  decided  opponent  of  the  movement  for  reform  by  the 
curtailing  of  classical  studies.  Cooolc 
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At  the  ajre  of  10  Gegenbaur  entered  npon  the  stiidv  of  medicine 
and  natural  science  at  the  University  of  WiirzbHrg.  somewhat 
Hgainst  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  though  with  the  idea  already  con- 
ceived of  later  becoming  a  naturalist.  It  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  just  at  the  time  (hat  he  took  up  his  studies,  Wiirzburg  had  its 
most  brilliant  era  in  medical  scif'nce.  Kiilliker  and  Virchow,  two 
world-renowned  men  of  science,  were  there,  in  their  prime,  as  were 
also  such  excellent  assistants  as  Jjcydig  and  Heinrich  Miiller. 

After  attaining  the  doctor's  degree  (April  15,"1851),  for  which 
he  competed  with  Kolliker,  and  after  completing  his  medical  studies, 
Gegenbaur  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  enter  upon  the  practice 
of  medicine,  although  he  had  served  for  a  few  semesters  as  assist- 
ant to  his  friend  Friedreich  on  the  resident  staff  of  the  Julius  hos- 
pital. It  was  his  ardent  desire  to  become  a  naturalist  and  to  enter 
upon  a  university  career.  Before  he  installed  himself  as  private 
instructor,  however,  he  experienced  what  he  himself  terms  in  his 
autobiography,  a  '*  period  of  wandering  years."  He  journeyed 
through  North  Germany,  where  in  Berlin  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Johannes  Muller.  He  pursued  hurriedly  for  some  weeks  a  study 
of  the  marine  animals  of  Helgoland,  and  then  embarked  on  an 
important  scientific  journey  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  Kolliker,  whe  himself  was  undertaking  with  Heinrich 
Muller  certain  zoological  investigations  in  Messina.  After  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  had  l>een  traversed,  Gegenbaur  arrived  with  hi^ 
friends  in  Messina,  and  occupied  the  fall  and  winter  months  in  a 
zoological  study  of  Messina's  wonderful  sea  fauna.  A  journey 
through  Sicily,  followed  by  prolonged  stays  in  Naples.  Rome,  and 
northern  Italy,  brought  the  "wandering  years"  to  a  close,  which 
period,  according  to  his  own  statement,  constitutes  an  important 
epoch  in  the  life  of  the  great  savant. 

In  18r)4  Gegenbaur  was  installed  in  Wiirzburg  as  private  in- 
structor of  the  medical  faculty,  and  taught  for  three  sessions  the 
subject  of  zoology. 

From  here  he  was  called  as  early  as  185G  as  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor to  Jena,  as  successor  to  Oscar  Schmidt,  and  as  soon  thereafter 
the  famous  anatomist  Husclike  died,  he  succeeded  to  the  latter's 
position  as  regular  professor  of  human  anatomy  in  the  medical 
faculty,  which  position  he  occupied  until  Ins  call  to  Heidelberg  in 
1873.  "Jena,"  Gegenbiiur  states  in  his  autobiography,  "was  for 
nie  in  every  respect  a  high  school,  in  which  I  received  knowledge 
in  many  direction-^,  and  everything  which  I  have  later  accomplishe<l 
had  there  its  origin  and  gives  nie  reason  for  lasting  thanks.  I  regard 
it  as  most  forlunut'*  for  me  to  have  remained  for  so  long  a  time  in 
Jena  in  my  youth,  the  influence  of  which  stay  is  indelibly  impressed 
uiK.n  me."  '  -,  . 
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On  the  recommendation  of  Gegenbaur,  Ernst  Haeckel  was  also 
appointed  a  private  instructor  in  Jena.  Between  these  two  natural- 
ists, working  along  the  same  lines,  each  in  his  own  way  as  an  ener- 
getic promoter  of  Darwin's  new  doctrine  of  evolution,  there  grew  a 
firm  friendship,  which  is  testified  to  in  glowing  words  by  Haeckel  in 
the  introduction  to  his  General  Morphology. 

In  Jena  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune,  as  a  student  in  the  first 
medical  semester,  to  become  somewhat  intimately  acquainted  with 
these  two  closely  associated  great  naturalists,  receiving  instructions 
in  anatomy  and  zoology',  and  being  prepared  by  them  in  various  ways 
for  his  later  vocation,  for  which  aid  he  will  ever  feel  thankful. 

Although  united  by  many  bonds  to  Jena,  Gegenbaur,  though  only 
after  long  hesitation,  accepted  the  call  to  Heidelberg  as  successor  of 
Arnold  (1873).  "  It  carried  him  to  the  south,  whence  he  had  come." 
Other  calls  which  followed  later,  to  Amsterdam  and  to  the  newly- 
established  university  at  Strassbnrg.  were  declined.  He  possessed, 
however,  in  Heidelberg  everything  that  he  cohM  wish — a  limited 
course  of  instruction  in  a  magnificently  equipped  university,  which  in 
the  more  congenial  southern  part  of  Germany  gave  him  leisure  for 
uninterrupted  progressive  scientific  work;  and  in  his  own  home  a 
happy  family  life  which  came  from  his  marriage  in  Jena,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  to  the  daughter  of  the  anatomist  Arnold. 

The  great  naturalitt  was  in  all  res£X'cts  an  admirable  man,  who 
quickly  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  became  in 
any  wise  intimately  associated.  Resolute  and  uninfluenced  by  super- 
ficial things,  he  held  firmly  to  that  which  he  had  by  close  scrutiny 
found  to  be  true  and  just.  Exacting  with  himself  and  otliers,  he 
sought  in  close  application  to  his  work  the  happiness  of  life.  Though 
evincing  a  warm  and  generous  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  things  in 
nature  and  art,  he  was  naturally'  of  a  retiring  disposition,  inclined  to 
avoid  social  gatherings,  and  only  occasionally  attended  congresses  and 
scientific  meetings.  Easily  rejwUed  by  strangers,  and  at  times  per- 
haps harsh  and  inconsiderate,  yet  he  possessed  a  sympathetic  spirit, 
which  often  showed  itself  in  most  unexpected  ways  to  those  intimately 
known  to  him.  For  this  reason,  Gegenbaur's  assistants  were  attached 
to  him  with  rare  love  and  devotion,  and  under  his  leadership  felt 
themselves  firmly  bound  to  his  school  of  morphology'. 
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